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PREFACE. 


Tms,  like  the  preceding  volnme  in  this  series,  ^^is 
designed  mainly  for  Students  at  oar  Universities  and 
Public  Schools,  and  for  such  as  are  preparing  for  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  or  other  advanced  Examinations." 
But  it  is  also  intended  to  be  intelligible,  and,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  found  interesting  to  those  who  know  no  Greek. 
With  this  purpose,  Greek  and  all  points  involving  Greek 
scholarship  have  been  relegated  to  the  Notes  and  Appen- 
dices. 

A  list  of  the  works  consulted  and  utilised  in  writing 
this  book  would  occupy  many  pages.  To  note  on  each 
page,  in  the  German  fashion,  every  obligation  and  refer- 
ence would  swell  the  work  to  twice  its  present  size.  I 
must  therefore  content  myself  with  saying  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  draw  n  all  the  best  treatises  on  the  sub- 
ject in  English,  French,  and  German.  Much,  especially 
of  the  German  work,  deals  with  isolated  points :  the  prin- 
ciples which  determined  the  growth  of  Greek  literature 
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have  been  oomparatively  neglected  by  previous  writera. 
The  present  efibrt  may,  I  hope,  contribute  towards  remedy- 
ing this  neglect. 

I  am  indebted  for  valuable  guidance  to  my  Tormer 
tutor,  H.  Richards,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Wadham  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  to  J.  T.  Danson,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

F.  B.  J. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

Clabbigal  Greek  literatnie  begins  with  Homer,  and  ends 
practically,  if  not  precisely,  with  the  death  of  Demosthenea 
During  this  period  Greece  was  frea  With  the  loss  of  liberty, 
literature  underwent  a  change.  Greece  ceased  to  produce  men 
of  genius,  and  this  constitutes  one  difference  between  the  classi- 
cal and  later  period&  A  second  great  difference  is  that  whereas 
the  literature  of  the  classical  period  was  written  not  only  by 
Greeks,  but  for  Greeks,  later  literature  was  cosmopolitan  ;  and 
to  this  change  in  the  literature  corresponds  the  change  in  the 
language,  which  from  pure  Greek  became  Hellenistic  Greek. 
The  earliest  period  of  Greek  literature  is,  then,  classical  because 
it  is  the  work  of  genius,  and  is  due  solely  to  Greek  genius.  It 
reflects  Greek  life  and  expresses  Greek  thoughts  alone,  and, 
like  the  language  in  whidi  it  is  clad,  contains  no  foreign 
elements. 

Classical  Greek  literature  is  the  proper  introduction  to  litera- 
ture generally,  because  in  it  the  laws  which  determined  its 
development  are  simple,  and  can  be  easily  traced.  It  was  pure 
and  original,  and  its  dsTelopment^  unlike  that  of  subsequent 
literatures,  was  not  complicated  by  the  influence  of  a  foreign 
literature.  Further,  the  various  kinds  of  literature,  poetry  and 
prose,  epic,  lyric,  and  the  drama,  history,  philosophy,  and 
oratory,  not  only  remained  true,  each  to  its  own  type,  but  on 
the  whole  they  developed  in  orderly  successioa  This  was 
because  they  were  the  work  of  different  members  of  the  Greek 
race,  whose  latent  literary  tendencies  required  different  political 
and  social  conditions  to  draw  them  out.  They  were  evoked  one 
after  the  other  by  political  and  social  changes ;  and  so  the  stages 
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in  the  development  of  literature  correspond  with  those  of  the 
nation's  life.  The  growth  of  Epic  poetry,  the  earliest  form  of 
the  literature  which  has  hequeathed  remains  to  us,  was  favoured 
by  a  stage  of  civilisation  in  which  patriarchal  monarchy  formed 
the  political  machinery,  and  family  life  furnished  the  society 
and  the  literary  public  Lyric^  the  next  branch  of  literature, 
found  favouring  conditions  in  the  aristocracies  which  succeeded 
to  monarchy,  and  in  which  the  social  communion  of  the  pri- 
vileged class  took  the  place  of  family  life,  and  provided  a  new 
public  for  literature.  The  Drama  was  designed  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  large  numbers  of  persons,  and  was  a  response  to  the 
demands  of  democracy.  From  this  time  on,  literature  no  longer 
found  its  home  in  the  halls  of  chieftains,  or  its  audience  in  the 
social  meetings  of  the  few ;  but  when  the  state  came  to  consist 
of  the  whole  of  the  citizens,  literature  became  united  with  the 
life  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  and  thenceforward  was  but  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  that  life  expressed  itself.  Literary  men  were 
not  a  class  distinguished  by  their  profession  from  the  rest  of  the 
community,  nor  was  literature  a  thing  apart  from  the  practical 
matters  of  life.  The  Orators  were  active  politicians  or  men  of 
law ;  and  their  speeches  were  not  literary  displays,  but  had  a 
practical  object,  to  turn  the  vote  of  the  Assembly,  or  to  gain  a 
verdict  History  was  the  record  of  a  contemporary  war,  or  of  a 
war  which  had  occurred  in  the  previous  generation.  Philosophy 
was  but  a  picture  in  words  of  the  conversations  between  culti- 
vated Greeks  on  the  great  problems  of  life.  The  drama  was 
not  a  mere  literary  entertainment :  it  was  an  act  of  common 
worship,  in  which  the  genius  of  man  was  devoted  to  the  glory 
of  the  gods. 

In  this  book  we  shall  follow  the  divisions  into  which  Greek 
literature  naturally  falls,  and  shall  complete  our  survey  of  each 
branch  of  literature  before  proceeding  to  another.  This  method 
is  not  absolutely  chronological,  for  the  divisions  overlap  to  a 
certain  extent ;  but  it  gives  a  simpler  account,  and  in  reality  a 
truer  view  of  the  history,  than  we  should  obtain  by  following 
out  chronological  distinctions  to  the  uttermost.  Our  division 
then  will  be  as  follows : — In  the  fixt  place,  as  the  rise  of  poetry 
preceded  that  of  prose,  we  shall  divide  the  history  of  Greek 
literature  into  two  parts,  the  firet  containing  the  history  of 
poetry,  the  second  of  proee.  Then  the  firet  part  will  fall  into 
three  divisions — (i.)  Epic;  (2.)  Lyric;  (3.) The  Drama:  and  Uie 
second  will  also  fall  into  three  divisions — (i.)  History;  (2.) 
Philosophy ;  (3.)  Oratory. 

Our  account  of  Epic  poetry  will  begin  with  Homer.     Other 
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poets  must  have  lived  before  Homer,  and  must  have  carried  the 
development  of  poetry  to  a  considerable  height  before  such 
works  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  could  have  been  composed.  ^ 
But  as  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  this  pre-Homeric  poetry  left,  we ' 
shall  proceed  at  once  to  Homer ;  and  before  considering  the 
question  whether  there  was  such  a  person  as  Homer,  we  must 
try  to  gain  some  idea  of  what  there  is  in  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey 
which  places  them  among  the  world's  greatest  literary  treasures, 
and  which  could  make  Keats,  who  only  knew  the  poems  through 
an  inferior  English  version,  say  on  first  looking  into  Chapman's 
Homer — 

"Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  lUes 
When  a  new  planet  iwims  into  his  ken  ; 
Or  like  stout  Gortei — ^when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacifio,  and  allli 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild 
fiilent  apon  a  peak  in  Daiisa.** 


|>art  I. 
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THB  ILIAD. 

Whatbveb  may  have  been  the  authorship,  origin,  original  form, 
and  date  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  in 
their  present  form  that  they  have  commanded  the  admiration 
of  men  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  have  been  the  model 
for  epic  poetry,  the  inspiration  of  poets  of  all  kinds,  and  have 
made  the  name  of  Homer  greater  than  any  name  in  literature. 
Therefore,  before  dissecting  the  poems  of  Homer,  or  rather  vivi- 
secting them,  for  they  yet  live,  let  us  admire  the  beauty  of 
their  form,  the  firmness  of  their  outlines,  the  purity  of  tiieir 
Greek  features,  and  the  soul  which  gives  expression  to  them. 
And  this  we  may  do  without  pre-judging  any  of  the  questions 
to  which  these  poems  have  given  rise ;  for  those  who  advocate 
the  hypothesis  of  several  authors  are  as  warm  in  the  praise  of 
our  existing  Homer,  as  are  the  supporters  of  Homer's  undivided 
authorship.  Indeed,  the  example  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon 
and  some  of  our  own  cathedrals  shows  that  a  work  of  art  may 
possess  unity  of  design  and  harmony  in  details,  and  yet  be  the 
work  of  not  one  artist,  but  several 

Confining  ourselves  in  this  chapter  to  the  Hiad,  let  us  first 
admire  the  skill  with  which  the  background  is  painted  in. 
The  subject  of  the  Hiad,  the  wrath  of  Acliilles  and  its  conse- 
quences, is  but  an  incident  in  the  story  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon  quarrelled  before  the  walls  of  Troy, 
as  we  are  informed  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  book ;  but  the 
reader  has  to  be  informed  how  it  came  about  that  Achilles  and 
Agamemnon  were  besieging  Troy,  and  this  is  the  tftory  of  the 
Trojan  war,  which  is  presupposed  by  and  forms  the  background 
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of  the  HiocL  In  the  same  way  every  plot,  whether  of  an  epic, 
or  a  drama,  or  a  novel,  predupposes  a  state  of  things  existing 
before  the  action  begins;  and  the  way  in  which  the  author 
contrives  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  this  state  of  things,  in 
other  words  to  paint  in  the  background,  gives  us  a  test  of  his 
skill. 

1.  The  simplest  and  most  inartistic  way  is  that  adopted  by 
Euripides  in  many  of  his  play&  Before  the  drama  begins,  one 
of  the  characters,  or  even  a  figure  who  does  not  appear  in  the 
play  itself,  comes  on  the  stage,  and,  speaking  to  the  audience^ 
tells  them  what  they  have  to  imagine  in  order  to  understand 
what  is  going  to  be  done  on  the  stage.  This  is  the  most  in- 
artistic, because  the  pleasure  one  gets  from  seeing  a  play  depends 
on  the  illusion— depends,  that  is  to  say,  on  our  believing  for  the 
time  that  what  we  see  performed  before  us  is  real :  and  in  the 
prologues  of  Euripides  the  author  practically  comes  forward  and 
disenchants  us  by  warning  us  that  what  is  going  to  come  is  only 
a  play.  In  a  novel,  too,  the  author  may  b^in  at  the  beginning 
and  tell  us  methodically  from  point  to  point  all  that  his  story 
presupposes ;  and  then,  having  got  this  preliminary  matter  out 
of  the  way,  proceed  with  his  r^  subject.  But  this  method  is 
usually  repulsive  to  the  reader,  whose  interest  is  not  awakened, 
and  he  puts  down  the  book. 

2.  The  next  and  more  usual  way  of  painting  in  the  background 
18  to  begin  with  the  real  subject,  at  the  point  the  author  thinks 
most  attractive ;  and  then,  after  having  gained  the  reader's 
attention,  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  things  and  explain 
the  circumstances  in  which  his  characters  find  themselves. 
This  is  more  artistic  than  the  first  way,  though  how  much 
more  depends  on  the  artist  It  may  be  done  clumsily,  the 
author  without  any  excuse  simply  saying  in  effect,  "  Now  let  us 
retrace  our  steps,  and  see  how  this  came  about;''  or  it  may 
be  done  more  skilfully,  as  when  the  author  arranges  things  so 
that  one  of  the  characters  naturally  relates  the  antecedent  cir- 
cumstances for  the  benefit  of  another  character.  Thus,  in  the 
^neid,  Virgil  begins  with  a  storm  at  sea  which  throws  .^neas 
on  the  coast  of  Carthage ;  and  the  Queen  of  Carthage  naturally 
wishes  to  know  the  history  of  the  stranger,  who  then  relates  at 
great  length  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to  know  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  story  of  the  iEneid.  Even  here  there 
are  degrees  of  skill,  for  in  some  cases  it  is  evident  that  the 
antecedent  state  of  things  is  narrated  by  one  character  to 
another,  not  in  the  least  because  he  would  do  so  in  real  life,  but 
because  the  information  must  be  given  to  the  reader  somehow. 
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To  malce  the  characters  talk  ai  the  reader  in  this  way  is  had 
workmanship. 

3.  There  is  yet  a  third  way  of  painting  in  the  hackground.  It 
consists  in  making  the  plot  itself  disclose  what  it  presupposes, 
in  not  telling  the  reader,  hut  allowing  him  to  infer  how  what 
he  sees  has  come  ahout.  This  is  the  hest  way,  not  because  it 
is  most  natural,  but  because  it  most  resembles  nature.  It  is 
not  the  method  which  most  naturally  suggests  itself  to  the 
author ;  but  it  is  the  way  in  which  the  spectator  of  a  scene  in 
real  life,  enacted  by  people  unknown  to  him,  gains  the  know- 
ledge necessary  for  a  comprehension  of  the  scene.  This,  as  it 
is  the  best,  is  also  the  most  difficult  method  To  construct 
scenes  which  shall  be  necessary  to  the  plot^  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  shall  serve  the  purpose  of  conveying  information  to 
the  reader,  demand:^  great  power  in  the  artist. 

It  is  the  third  method,  needless  to  say,  which  is  acted  on  in 
the  Iliad.  At  the  beginning  of  the  epic  we  are  simply  told 
that  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  being  AchsBans,  quarrelled  about 
a  captive,  Brisels.  That  they  were  at  the  time  beleaguering 
Troy,  we  incidentally  learn  from  the  words  of  Brisels'  father, 
who  prays  that  the  Ach»ans  may  succeed  in  capturing  Troy,  if 
only  they  will  restore  him  his  daughter.  Why  the  Achssans 
are  besieging  Troy  we  are  not  formally  told,  but  some  light  is 
civen  us  when,  in  the  heat  of  the  angry  quarrel,  Achilles  says 
he  is  hem  for  no  advantage  of  his  own,  but  of  Menelaus  and 
Agamemnon,  to  gain  recompense  for  them.  Evidently,  then, 
the  two  sons  of  Atreus  are  besieging  Troy  to  right  some  wrong 
they  have  suffered,  and  Achilles  and  others  are  there  to  help 
them.  The  hint  thus  afforded  is  confirmed,  and  the  information 
developed,  when  in  the  first  engagement  we  observe  Menelaus 
single  out  one  of  the  Trojan  warriors  and  challenge  him  to 
the  fight^  with  the  remark,  ''Thou  mayst  see  what  sort  of 
warrior  is  he  whose  lovely  wife  thou  hast"  Then  during  the 
preparations  for  the  duel,  the  cause  of  the  Trojan  war,  the 
carrying  off  of  Helen  by  Paris,  naturally  comes  out ;  and  the 
picture  of  the  state  of  things  presuppoeed  is  completed  by  the 
appearance  of  Helen  herself. 

Meanwhile,  in  other  respects  the  setting  of  the  scene  has 
been  proceeded  with.  Tlio  forces  on  both  sides  are  mustered 
before  our  eyes,  and  we  discover  that  the  siege  has  endured  for 
full  nine  years.  But  this  information  is  not  conveyed  directly 
to,  nor  by  talking  at^  the  reader  :  it  comes  out  in  the  necessary 
course  of  the  action.  The  general  attack,  which  Agamemnon 
has  been  delusively  encourajged  by  Zeus  to  deliver,  affords  a 
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natural  opportunity  for  giving  a  list  of  the  Achaeans  who  took 
part  in  this  great  war,  and  of  their  opponents.  The  same  iiici* 
dent,  too,  is  utilised  as  a  means  of  allowing  the  reader  to  dis- 
cover the  length  of  time  which  the  siege  has  lasted,  and  the 
haniships  it  has  entailed.  Before  venturing  to  make  a  move- 
ment of  such  importance,  Agamemnon  resolves  to  try  a  ruse 
and  prove  his  army's  mettle  by  proposing  to  abandon  the  siege, 
inasmuch  as  nine  years  have  been  fruitlessly  spent  on  it  The 
reatliness  which  the  people  show  in  accepting  the  offer  demon- 
strates the  sufferings  they  had  undergone,  and  the  omen  of  the 
8])arrow  and  her  eight  young  ones  devoured  by  a  serpent,  an 
omen  boding  ihe  capture  of  Troy  after  nine  years'  siege,  furlher 
impresses  the  reader  with  the  number  of  the  yeai-s. 

There  remains  yet  one  more  point  to  be  noticed  here  before 
we  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  skill  with  which  Homer  paints  in 
his  background.  It  is  a  point  of  much  importance,  and  has 
been  sometimes  overlooked.  In  the  fighting  M'hich  followed 
on  the  violation  of  the  truce,  and  in  which  Diomede  displayed 
his  valuur,  when  the  Achseans  are  wavering,  Here  upbraids 
them  thus  : — **  Fie  upon  you  1  .  .  .  While  yet  noble  Achilles 
entered  continually  into  battle,  then  issued  not  the  Trojans  even 
from  the  Dardanian  gate ;  for  they  had  dread  of  his  terrible 
spear."  ^  This  passage,  which  is  corroborated  by  others  (v.  788, 
iz.  352,  zv.  721),  shows  that  we  are  to  suppose  the  Trojans  as 
confined  to  tlieir  lines  for  the  first  nine  years.  Kow  that 
Achilles  is  no  longer  against  them,  they  venture  forth  :  and  this 
is  important)  not  only  because  occurring,  as  the  first  passage 
does,  in  a  book  devoted  to  the  prowess  of  Diomede,  it  keeps 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  absence  of  Achilles  nnd  the 
consequences  of  his  absence,  but  also  because,  if  we  overlook 
this  aspect  of  the  circumstances  preceding  the  action  of  the 
Iliad,  we  fail  to  understjind  that  the  total  result  of  the  fin^t 
day's  fighting,  though  indecisive  in  itself,  is  yet,  compared  with 
the  previous  state  of  things,  most  encouraging  to  the  Trojans. 

Having  ezamined  the  background  of  the  Hiad,  let  ns  turn 
now  to  the  plot  itself.  "  Sing,  goddess,  the  wrath  of  Achilles^ 
Pole  Its'  son,  the  ruinous  wrath  that  brought  on  the  Achaians 
woes  innumerable.*'  In  these,  the  opening  words  of  the  Iliad, 
w*  have  the  subject  fully  stated ;  the  poem  is  the  story  of 
Achilles'  wrath  and  its  consequences.  The  plot  is  the  way  in 
which  the  wrath  was  aroused,  displayed,  and  finally  exhaubted. 

^  Here  and  throaghoat  the  tnnsUtiont  are  from  the  excellent  versions  of 
the  Iliad  by  Hesan.  Laog^  Leaf,  and  Ifyen ;  of  the  Odyiaej,  by  Mesan. 
Butcher  and  Lang. 
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If  now  we  examine  the  Iliad  we  shall  find  there  is  little  in  it 
that  was  not  designed — whether  by  a  single  original  author,  or 
by  the  authors  of  subsequently  added  books— for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  forward  the  plot  Given  the  subject,  ditfurent 
anthers  might  work  it  out  in  different  ways,  might  imagine 
different  causes  for  the  quarrel,  different  forms  for  Achilles' 
anger  to  take,  and  different  modes  of  terminating  it  But  in 
the  Iliad  there  are  no  traces  of  any  differences  on  any  of  these 
points.  The  plot  is  one  and  the  same  throughout  The  cause 
of  the  quarrel  is  always  the  unfair  and  dishonouring  treatment 
of  Achilles  by  Agamemnon  in  the  matter  of  Bri^eis ;  the  form 
which  Achilles'  anger  takes  is  always  abstention  from  assisting 
the  Achseans  ;  and  the  resolution  of  the  entanglement  is  always 
the  death  of  Patroclus,  and  the  consequent  renunciation  by 
Achilles  of  his  punitive  inaction. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  plot  a  little  more  closely,  and  see  how 
the  details  fit  in  with  the  main  outline  of  the  story,  and  are 
necessitated  by  it  and  by  each  other.  Achilles  complains  to 
Thetis  of  the  wrong  put  on  him,  and  she  obtains  from  Zeus  a 
promise  that  the  Achsans  shall  suffer  for  their  conduct  This 
promise  dominates  the  whole  story,  there  is  no  hint  of  any  other 
reason  for  the  general  reverse — in  spite  of  temporary  successes 
^-of  the  Acliffians  ;  and  from  this  interference  of  Zeus,  which  is 
implied  by  the  whole  of  the  Iliad,  flow  the  events  of  the  first 
day's  fighting.  That  these  events  might  have  been  framed 
differently  by  the  poet  is  true,  but  this  does  not  show  that 
they  were  originally  conceived  by  him  in  some  other  way.  The 
cause,  the  exhibition,  and  the  termination  of  Achilles*  anger, 
might  have  been  worked  out  in  a  manner  different  from  that 
in  which  they  have  actually  been  developed.  But  no  one 
argues  from  this  that  they  were  originally  developed  differently ; 
and  the  reason  is  that  the  actual  treatment  of  any  one  of  these 
points  is  consistent  with  itself,  and  harmonises  with  the  rest 
80  too  the  events  of  the  first  day  s  fighting.  The  deceitful 
dream  sent  by  Zens  induces  Agamemnon  to  make  a  general 
attack,  which  he  prefaces  by  proving  the  spirit  of  his  men; 
and  the  Trojans  are  encouraged  by  the  intervention  of  Zens 
to  accept  the  engagement  Thus  P^ris  and  Menelans  avs 
brought  face  to  face :  the  duel  naturally  and  its  consequences 
necessarily  follow.  If  the  duel  had  been  fought  out,  and  its 
terms  acted  on,  the  war  would  have  ended,  and  Zeus'  promise 
would  have  been  broken.  The  treachery  of  Pandarus,  there- 
fore, and  a  genend  engagement  were  necessitated  by  the 
duel 
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The  other  incidents  which  belong  to  this  the  first  day  of 
fighting,  the  second  of  the  Iliad's  action,  follow  from  the  pro- 
mise oif  2^us,  and  are  implied  by  what  happens  after  them,  as 
well  as  by  the  state  of  things  which  is  represented  as  existing 
at  the  moment  when  the  Iliad  begins.  That  is  to  say,  the 
fighting  is  necessitated  by  the  treachery  of  Pandarus  (which  is 
referred  to  several  times,  v.  206,  viL  69  and  351) ;  disaster  to 
ihe  AchsBans  is  involved  by  the  promise  of  Zeus;  while  the 
overwhelming  numbers  of  the  Achffians  (ii.  123  ff.),  and  the 
nine  years'  terror  of  the  Trojans,  made  it  impossible  for  the 
poet  to  represent  the  Achseans  as  suffering  a  crushing  defeat 
the  very  first  time  they  met  their  foes*in  the  open  field.  In 
these  considerations  we  find  the  explanation  and  justification  of 
the  books  which  relate  the  prowess  of  Diomedo.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  promise  of  Zeus  made  it  imperative  that  the  Achseans 
should  suffer  defeat ;  on  the  other,  the  demands  of  prol)ability 
and  consistency  required  that  the  promise  of  Zeus  should  be,  if 
not  overridden,  at  least  to  some  extent  thwarted  :  and  the  solu- 
tion of  this  difiiculty  was  found  in  the  intervention  of  the 
deities  that  sided  with  the  Achsdans — an  intervention  which 
showed  itself  in  supporting  Diomede. 

Thus  the  appearance  of  Diomede  rests  on  conceptions  which 
are  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  plot.  On  the  appearance  of 
Diomede  depend  the  departure  of  Hector  for  Troy  to  institute 
prayers  for  his  repulse,  the  meeting  of  Hector  and  Andromache, 
and  the  contrasted  scene  between  Hector,  Paris,  and  Helen. 
All  these  incidents  derive  their  connection  with  the  plot  from 
the  exploits  of  Diomede,  as  the  latter  in  their  turn  derive 
much  of  their  nsthetic  value  from  the  fact  that  the  former 
depend  on  them.  The  next  event,  the  single  combat  between 
Hector  and  Ajax,  docs  not  flow  from  the  exploits  of  Diomede, 
but  servos  to  impress  the  same  conclusion  on  the  reader,  viz., 
that  the  Trojans,  who  had  long  been  inferior  to  the  Achgana^ 
were  now  proving  a  match  for  them. 

But  for  the  Trojans  merely  to  prove  a  match  for  the  Achasans 
wa^  no  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  by  Zeus  to  Thetis. 
Thanka  to  the  prowess  of  Diomede  and  tho  intervention  of 
some  of  the  gods,  the  Achssans  had  by  no  means  suffered  so 
severely  as  the  wrath  of  Achilles  and  the  promise  of  Zeus  de- 
manded. It  became  necessary,  therefore,  for  Zeus  to  intervene 
in  a  yet  more  decided  manner ;  and  the  angry  speech  in  which 
he  forbids  any  of  the  gods  to  assist  the  Achssans  was  necessi- 
tated by  what  had  occurred,  and  shows  the  dose  connection 
between  this  part  of  the  Iliad  and  the  preceding  books.    Tho 
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■Dooan  whieli  Zeoa  now  interferes  (0  aecnre  to  tbe  Trojans, 
■nfficient  to  make  Agamemnon  desire  once  more  the  servicus  of 
Achilles,  but  not  aufficioutly  ovemheltning  to  satiate  Acliilles' 
wrath,  naturally  results  in  the  embassy  to  the  ofTeiided  hero^ 
which  as  naturally  fails.  The  episode  known  as  the  Doioneia  - 
filling  the  Tenth  Book  has  no  connection  with  the  plot.  £at 
in  the  Eleventh  Book  we  bogin  to  aoe  what  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  subject  of  the  Iliad,  the  "  woca  innumemble"  entailed 
by  the  wrath  of  Achillr*.  One  after  the  other,  Agamemnon, 
Diomede,  and  Ulysses,  ai  well  aa  inferior  Aduean  cliieftaiua, 
an  wonnded  and  have  to  retire  from  the  fivy.  What  Acliillea 
had  prayed  for  was  beginning  to  come  to  pass.  Sow  he  iiaa 
the  AcliBans  on  the  hip :  when  they  came  to  him  before,  they 
did  not  understand  the  fury  of  bis  resentment.  And  this  was 
but  the  earnest  of  what  was  to  come ;  for  the  Trojans  attacked 
the  wall  which  the  Achteans,  thus  practically  acknowledging 
their  inferiority,  had  built  at  the  end  of  the  tint  day's  fighting 
to  protect  their  ships. 

But  though  the  cup  of  victory  seemed  so  near  the  Trojans' 
lips,  it  was  not  to  reach  them.  To  represent  the  Achteans  so 
long  masters  of  the  field,  aa  yielding  ell  the  time  and  making 
no  stand,  was  alike  opposed  to  proWbilities  and  to  the  poet's 
patriotism.  Tlie  necessity  for  tbeir  ill-aucceas  was  the  will  of 
Zeus,  Bud  the  only  power  capable  of  even  temporarily  opposing 
the  father  of  gods  and  men  waa  to  be  found  in  Poseidon,  the 
brother,  and  Hera  the  sister-wife  of  Zens.  This  agency  la 
accordingly  set  in  action  ;  and  the  tide  of  Trojan  victory,  which 
threatened  to  be  unbroken  and  moitotonoua,  is  checked  for  a 
time,  until  Zeus  again  interferes,  and  once  more  the  tide  rolls 
on.  Achillea  is  so  far  satisfied  with  the  sufferings  of  the 
Achsans — for  now  his  wrath  bad,  as  the  proom  of  the  Iliad 
summarises  it,  "  hurled  down  into  Hades  many  strong  souls 
of  heroes,  and  given  their  bodies  to  be  a  prey  to  dogs  and  all 
winged  fowls" — that  ho  is  willing  to  allow  Patroclua  to  assume 
his  armour  and  fight  for  the  Auhnans.  After  this  the  plot 
moves  rapidly  and  easily.  Patroclus  is  slain :  the  loss  of 
Achilles'  amiour,  the  lending  of  which  to  Patroclus  had  been 
suggested  aa  far  back  as  the  Tenth  Book  by  Nestor,  necessitntea 
the  making  of  new  armour,  and  the  vengeance  which  Achilles 
must  take  compels  him,  reluctantly  enough,  to  submit  to  recon- 
ciliation with  Agamemnon. 

With  the  death  of  Hector  at  the  hands  of  Achilles,  the  action 
of  the  Iliad  is  sometimes  said  to  be  ended.  But  a  little  reflec- 
tion will  show  us  that  thia  is  not  quite  the  case.    In-order  to 
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be  ablo  to  avenge  the  death  of  Patroclus,  Achilles  desired  iH« 
Acheeans  to  move  against  the  Trojans ;  but  this  could  only  be 
done  bj  the  order  of  Agamemnon,  and  before  giving  this  order 
Agamemnon  insists  on  Achilles  accepting  the  gifts  he  had 
already  offered.  Achilles  allows  them  to  be  thrust  on  him, — 
plainly  because  he  cares  for  nothing  but  vengeance,  not  because 
his  feeling  against  Agamemnon  has  died  out  entirely.  The 
feeling  of  wrath  is  outweighed,  not  banished,  by  the  desire  of 
revenge ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  Twenty-third  Book  that  we  find 
the  wrath  of  Achilles  finally  banished  from  bis  bosom.  In  that 
book,  at  the  end  of  the  funeral  games  held  in  honour  of  Patro- 
dus,  Achilles  makes  an  opportunity  of  paying  Agamemnon  a 
courteous  compliment,  which  shows  his  resentment  to  be  ended 
as  plainly  as,  in  the  so-called  reconciliation  of  a  previous  book, 
his  behaviour  showed  that  he  still  harboured  some  feeling  of 
ies4*ntment 

The  last  book  of  the  Iliad  c;innot  be  said  to  be  indispensable 
to  the  action  or  the  plot ;  the  subject  of  the  epic,  the  wrath  of 
Achilles,  is  exhausted.  But  for  the  interest,  for  the  character- 
drawing,  and  on  Aristotle's  principle  that  an  epic  must  have,  as 
well  as  a  beginning  and  middle,  an  end,  the  Twenty-fourth 
Book  is  in<lis])ensable. 

Having  examined  the  structure,  and  seen  the  essential  unity 
of  the  plot,  and  having  admired  the  way  in  which  Homer  con- 
veys to  the  reader's  mind  the  btate  of  things  which  must  be 
supposed  as  preceding  the  action  of  the  Iliad,  we  may  now  con- 
sider the  skill  with  which  ho  dismisses  the  subject,  as  it  were. 
The  state  of  things  which  ensues  on  the  story  has  to  l)e  intli- 
catcd,  as  well  as  that  which  precedes  it ;  in  other  words,  the 
background  has  to  be  completed.  This  is  done  inartistically  by 
Euripides  in  some  plays  by  means  of  an  epilogue,  in  which  the 
author  explains  the  subsequent  fate  of  his  characters » thereby 
admitting  that  his  play  is  not  complete  and  satisfactory  in  itself, 
that,  in  Aristotle's  wonls,  it  has  not  an  end.  Now  although  in 
the  Iliad  the  subject  proper,  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  is  brought 
to  a  full,  satisfactory,  and  tragic  termination,  there  are  things 
which  cannot  conio  to  an  end  within  the  limits  of  the  action, 
which  yet  the  reader  wishes  to  be  satisfied  about.  The  interest 
inspired  by  Hector  is  naturally  tomiinated  within  the  limits  of 
the  plot,  because  it  is  part  of  the  plot  that  lie  should  be  killed* 
But  the  fate  of  Ti*oy,  which  the  story  makes  a  point  of  interestg 
by  the  conditions  of  the  plot  cannot  form  part  of  the  plot 
8till  more  is  the  reader  anxious  to  know  the  fate  of  Achilles ; 
and  we  have  now  to  admire  the  skill  with  which  the  poet  satifr 
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fies  these  natural  demands,  without  violating  the  laws  of  illusion 
as  the  epilogues  of  Euripides  violate  them. 

With  consummate  art  Homer  anticipates  the  feelings  which, 
will  be  Tooaed  in  the  reader.  Instead  of  waiting  till  interest 
and  euriosity  are  aroused,  and  then  providing  the  answer,  he 
gives  the  information  at  once.  Two  advantages  obviously  re- 
sult from  this :  in  the  first  place,  to  wait  for  the  curiosity  to  be 
aroused,  and  then  to  provide  the  answer,  would  be  as  though 
the  subsequent  events  were  not  really  the  consequences  of  the 
action,  but  had  been  invented  by  the  author  to  satisfy  the 
render — a  violation  of  the  laws  of  illusion  which  one  feels  in 
the  termination  of  many  novels.  In  the  next  place,  by  provid- 
ing tlie  solution  along  with  the  problem,  Homer  prevents  the 
reader^s  attention  from  being  distracted  from  the  action  of  the 
book  to  side  issues.  As  an  illustration  we  may  take  the  fate  of 
Troy.  As  soon  as  we  have  been  placed  in  full  possession  of  the 
causes  of  the  Trojan  war,  have  seen  Helen.  Paris,  and  Mcne- 
laus,  have  seen  the  forces  mnstercd  on  both  sides,  and  have  had 
our  sympathies  with  the  Trojans  awakened  by  Hector  and 
Andromache,  at  once  the  question  of  the  fate  of  Troy  is  settled, 
and  speculations  on  the  subject  precluded,  by  means  of  the  gods 
in  the  Fourth  Book.  Zeus  pretends  to  be  thinking  of  allowing 
the  duel  between  Paris  and  Menelnus  to  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
in  which  case  **  the  city  of  King  Priam  may  yet  be  an  habita- 
tion, and  Menelaus  take  back  Helen  of  Argos."  But  although 
he  regrets  that  Troy  must  be  sacked,  he  gives  Here  permission 
to  do  as  she  is  minde<l,  and  destroy  the  place.  And  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy  is  felt  all  through  the  Iliad  to  be  certain  and  immi- 
nent Tlie  omen  of  the  sparrow  and  her  eight  young  ones, 
indicating  the  snccess  of  the  Achseans  in  the  tenth  year,  the 
confidence  of  Diomede  that  Troy  is  doomed,  when  Agamemnon 
pToiK)8e8  to  fly  in  consequence  of  the  abortive  embassy  to 
Achilles ;  and  in  the  Fifteenth  Book  the  express  declaration  of 
Zeus  that  Achilles  shall  rout  the  Trojans  *'  until  the  Achaians 
take  steep  Ilion ; "  all  are  touches  painting  in  this  necessary 
feature  of  the  background. 

The  fate  of  Acliilles,  which  was  more  certain  even  than  the 
fate  of  Troy  to  rouse  the  reader's  interest,  is  another  necessary 
feature  of  the  background,  and  the  skill  with  which  it  is  painted 
in  is  great.  At  first  the  indications  of  it  are  only  slight :  his 
death  looms  at  no  great  distance.  But  as  the  story  goes  on, 
and  as  the  figure  of  Achilles  becomes  more  and  more  the  centre 
of  the  action  and  the  interest,  the  death  which  dogs  his  footsteps 
becomes  clearer  and  clearer  to  our  eye&     In  the  First  Book,  us 
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■oon  as  the  quarrel  is  over,  Achilles'  words  to  Thetis,  "  Mother, 
seeing  thou  didst  of  a  truth  hear  roe  to  so  hrief  span  of  life," 
show  U8  dimly  what  is  to  happen.  When  AchiUes  next  appears 
upon  the  scene,  in  the  Kinth  Book,  the  figure  of  death  takes  a 
clearer  shape.  Achilles  says  to  Ulysses,  "  If  I  ahide  here  and 
hesiege  the  Trojans'  city,  then  my  returning  home  is  taken 
from  me,  hut  my  fame  shall  he  imperishahle ;  but  if  I  go  home 
to  my  dear  native  land,  my  high  fame  is  taken  from  me,  but 
mj  life  shall  endure  long  while,  neither  shall  the  issue  of  death 
soon  reach  me."  Thus  his  death  is  to  be  not  only  soon,  but 
during  this  Trojan  war.  When  Achilles^  in  the  Eighteenth 
Book,  is  about  to  take  vengeance  on  Hector,  his  death  is  yet 
more  sharply  defined.  Thetis  says  to  him.  "  Straightway  after 
Hector,  is  death  appointed  unto  thee."  Then  the  mode  of 
death  is  vaguely  brought  before  our  eyes  when  Achilles  says 
to  Polydorus,  '*My  life,  too,  some  man  shall  take  in  battle, 
whether  with  spear  he  smite  or  arrow  from  the  string."  Soon 
this  too  becomes  clearer,  for  in  the  Twenty-first  Book  the  hero 
says,  '*  Under  the  wall  of  the  mail-clad  men  of  Troy  I  must  die 
by  the  swift  arrows  of  Apollo."  Last,  in  the  next  book,  the 
dying  Hector  warns  his  slayer  "of  the  day  when  Paris  and 
PhcebuB  Apollo  slay  thee,  for  all  thy  valour,  at  the  Skaian  gate." 
Is  it  necessary  to  dilate  on  this  perfect  piece  of  artt  What 
to  other  writers  would  have  been  a  stumbling-block.  Homer 
makes  into  an  ornament  and  a  support  The  death  of  Achilles 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  plot  of  the  Hiad ;  it  is  a  side-issue 
which  must  be  disposed  of  somehow ;  and  it  is  further  a  side- 
issue  which  threatened  to  ruin  the  unity  of  the  epic  by  becom- 
ing more  interesting  than  the  proper  subject,  by  thrusting  the 
latter  into  a  secondary  and  itself  taking  the  first  place.  The 
side-issue  is  allowed  to  develop  all  its  strength  and  then  made 
to  strengthen  the  main  plot.  Wlienever  Achilles  appears  before 
the  reader,  it  is  to  the  accompaniment  of  these  funeral  notea 
They  mark  his  presence  on  the  stage  as  in  a  work  of  Wagner's 
a  '^  motive  "  marks  a  character's  appearance.  As  the  interest  of 
the  subject  increases,,  and  as  the  action  advances,  these  notes 
become  louder  and  louder,  until  the  climax  of  the  excitement 
is  reached  and  the  crescendo  ends  with  Hector's  dying  pro^ 
phecy  in  a  final  and  terrible  crash. 
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CHAPTEB   IL 

THE  ODT88BT. 

Tbb  Odyssey  has  l)een  more  popular  in  modem  times  than  the 
Iliud.  This  is  doubtless  partly  due  to  its  beins:  domestic  and 
not  military  in  its  subject.  Descriptions  of  fighting  done  with 
obsolete  weapcms  have  mainly  but  an  antiquarian  interest ;  and 
the  various  kinds  of  wounds  and  various  modes  of  shedding 
blood  have  less  charm  for  an  industrial  and  domestic  society 
than  have  the  sufferings  of  a  faithful  wife.  The  domestic 
interest  is  indeed  present  in  the  Iliad,  and  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache, for  that  reason,  tended  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  come  to 
be  regarded  as  the  leading  characters  and  the  central  interest 
of  the  Iliad — a  wholly  false  conception  of  the  epic.  Another 
reason  for  the  popularity  in  modem  times  of  the  Odyssey  is 
that  the  poem  contains  fairy  tales.  Ogres  and  ogresses,  the 
floating  island  of  .^x)lu8,  the  marvellous  bag  containing  the 
winds,  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  the  descent  into  the  realms  of  the 
dead,  the  enchanted  isles  of  Circe  and  Calypso,  the  one-eyed 
giant,  are  all  tales  which  exercise  now,  as  they  seem  to  have 
done  from  the  earliest  Aryan  times,  an  inexhaustible  influence 
over  the  popular  fancy.  A  third  reason  for  the  popularity  of 
the  Odyssey  is  that^  in  addition  to  the  poetry  with  which  all 
these  tales  are  invested,  they  are  woven  with  consummate  artis- 
tic skill  into  a  single  whole. 

Let  us  now  see  wherein  the  unity  of  the  Odyssey,  as  we  have 
it,  consists ;  for  that  it  possesses  unity  is  univei*$iLlly  admitted, 
though  it  is  disputed  whether  this  unity  is  the  deliberate 
design  of  one  artist,  or  the  result  of  the  labours  of  successive 
generations  of  poets  working  at  the  same  subject  The  theme 
of  the  Odyssey  is  as  simple  as  that  of  the  Iliad :  the  one  is  the 
wrath  of  Achilles  and  its  consequences,  the  other  is  the  return 
of  Odysseus  home.  ■  As  Aristotle  says  (Poetics^  1 7),  the  argument 
of  the  Odyssey  is  sliglit :  a  man  being  away  from  home  for  many 
years,  things  at  home  fall  into  such  a  condition  that  his  sub- 
stance is  devoui-ed  by  suitors,  and  plots  are  formed  against  his 
son ;  at  length,  after  a  stormy  voyage,  the  hero  comes  home,  and 
having  revealed  himself  to  a  few  people  and  having  attacked 
the  suitors,  comes  off  safe  himself  and  kills  his  enemies. 
Everything  else  is.  episoda  But  these  episodes  are  woven^- 
whether  by  one  |K)et  or  more — so  skilfully  into  the  narrative, 
that  if  envious  Time  had  robbed  us  of  the  Jliad  and  left  us 
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only  the  Odyssey,  there  never,  in  all  probability,  would  havi 
arisen  the  question  whether  the  Homeric  poema  are  the  work 
of  one  author  or  more. 

As  in  the  Iliad,  so  in  the  Odyssey,  there  are  at  the  beginning 
of  the  epic  several  books  which  do  not  advance  the  action  cf 
the  poem,  but  depict  the  state  of  things  preceding  it  and  servo 
as  an  exposition.  The  first  four  books  of  the  Odyssey  contain 
the  journey  of  Telemachus  to  Pylos  and  S^mrta  in  quest  of 
news  of  his  father.  In  them  Telemachus  is  the  principal  figure, 
and  they  have  in  consequence  been  called  the  Tdemachia. 
From  these  books,  as  from  certain  books  of  the  Uiad,  the  hero 
of  the  epic  is  absent.  But  in  the  Iliad  the  absence  of  Achilles 
is  necessary,  because  the  Greeks  have  to  be  made  to  feel  the 
consequences  of  his  wrath.  In  the  Odyssey  the  absence  of 
Odysseus  from  home  is  equally  part  of  the  theme  of  the  poem ; 
and  for  the.  interest  of  the  poem  it  is  necessary  that  the  st  ite 
of  things  in  the  hero's  home  should  be  depicted,  so  as  to  enlist 
the  reader's  sympathy  with  the  hero  in  his  struggles  to  return, 
and  with  the  hero's  wife  and  son  in  their  longing  for  his  return. 
The  art  with  which  both  these  objects  are  attained  in  the 
Telemachia  hardly  needs  pointing  out  The  insolence  of  the 
suitors  is  brought  into  high  relief  by  the  device  of  bringing 
Athene  on  the  scene  in  the  guise  of  a  stranger :  the  impression 
made  on  the  seeming  stranger  by  the  wantonness  of  the  wooers 
is  felt  to  bo  the  judgment  which  any  impartial  and  honest  man 
would  pass  upon  their  conduct  Further,  the  evil  character  of 
the  suitors  comes  out  more  and  more,  the  more  we  see  of  tlieuL 
The  evil  which  they  work  is  not  confined,  as  it  might  be  inferred 
from  the  First  Book,  to  the  house  of  Odysseus.  In  the  Second 
Book  we  find  in  the  assembly  that  they  behave  to  tlie  people 
of  Ithaca  as  insolently  as  they  treat  Penelope  and  Telemachus ; 
and  finally,  in  the  Fourth  Book,  they  plot  the  death  of  the  son 
while  hoping  by  force  to  wed  the  mother,  and  they  enjoy  tha 
humour  of  the  situation. 

By  the  side  of  this  picture  we  have  that  of  the  faithful  wife. 
This  stiand  in  the  thread  of  the  story  runs  through  all  the  four 
booka  It  appears  not  only  in  the  First  Book,  but  in  the 
Second  Book,  in  the  story  of  the  unravelling  of  the  web  by 
night ;  and  in  Books  iiL  and  iv.  it  is  brought  out  by  the  con- 
trast between  Penelope  and  Clytemestra.^  Attention  should 
also  be  paid  to  the  way  in  which,  in  the  Telemachia,  the  news 
about  Odysseus,  vague  at  first,  takes  more  and  more  definite 
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Fhape  ns  Telemacluis  proceeds  with  the  inquiry,  but  stops  Tvhen 
it  roaches  the  point  at  which  tlie  action  of  the  Odyssey  begins.^ 
At  the  begiuniii:^  of  Book  i.  no  news  is  known  to  Telemachus 
of  his  father.  Then,  in  disgui'^e,  comes  Athene,  who  liad  seen 
Odvsfieus  when  he  started  for  the  war.  Next.  Nestor  has  seen 
him  immediately  after  the  war,  but  knows  nothing  more.  Then 
Menelaus  learnt  from  Proteus  still  later  that  Odysseus  was  con- 
fined in  Calypso's  isle,  Ogygia. 

This  forms  the  exposition  ;  and  it  is  only  when  our  interest 
and  sympathy  have  been  roused,  when  the  distance  of  Odysseus 
from  home  has  been  impressed  on  us,  and  the  desire  awakened 
in  us  to  know  how  he  came  to  be  in  Ogygia,  and  how  he  is  to 
come  home,  that  the  poft  begins  the  tale  of  his  wanderings  and 
his  adventures.  The  tales  which  are  contained  in  this  part 
of  the  Odyssey  existed  long  before  Homer's  time,  and  among 
many  other  peoples  than  the  Greeks.  The  story  of  the  one- 
eyed  giant  is  probably  not  of  Aryan  origin,  for  it  is  found 
among  Esthonians  and  Basques,  who  lived  in  Europe  long  befora 
their  Aryan  invaders  came  there.  The  transformation  of  men 
into  beasts  is  a  widely  spread  belief,  and  the  tale  of  Circe  in 
particular  appears  in  the  Sanskrit  SomadevOy  as  does  also  the 
land  of  Phseacia ;  though,  as  the  Sfimadeva  was  put  together 
about  1200  A.D.,  these  two  tales  may  have  travelled  from 
Greece  to  India,  as  one  of  the  tales  in  the  Hitopade^a  travelled 
from  Hindostan  to  Alexandria  by  the  caravan  route,  and  became 
incorporated  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  Mormaidens  such  as  the 
Sirens,  ogres  and  ogresses  such  as  the  Lsestrygonians,  the 
octopus  which  figures  as  Scylla,  the  clashing  rocks  which  are 
known  to  the  Aztecs,  the  descent  into  the  realms  of  the  dead, 
which  is  told  by  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  should  all,  pro- 
liably,  be  regarded,  not  as  the  original  invention  of  Homer,  but 
as  popular  stories,  Mdrchen^  which  the  poet  fused  into  the 
Odyssey. 

We  have  now,  however,  not  to  trace  the  ultimate  origin  of 
these  sagas,  but  to  see  how  tliey  are  united  into  one  poem  along 
with  the  tale,  which  existed  in  other  forms  before  it  was 
attached  to  the  name  of  Odysseus,  of  the  hero  who  after  long 
absence  returned  to  his  faithful  wife.  In  one  of  these  legends, 
that  of  the  Cyclops,  Odysseus  acts  in  a  manner  unlike  his  usual 

^  This  leeini  to  indioite  thnt  the  Telemnchiii  probahly  never  existed  inde* 
peitdvutly  of  the  Otiys-ey.  Why  should  a  writer  who  hnd  ucver  heard  of 
the  Odyssey  happen,  when  relating  a  voyage  of  Telemachus,  to  give  joat 
sneh  information  as  is  required  for  the  understanding  of  the  Odyssey,  and 
then  break  off  at  the  point  where  another  poet,  working  independentl/r 
happened  precisely  to  l>egin? 
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prudence ;  he  deliberately  courts  misfortune  and  voluntarily 
enters  the  Cyclops'  den.  This  was  probably  an  essential  feature 
in  the  popular  tale ;  and  Homer,  in  adopting  the  story,  lias 
retained  this  feature ;  but  so  far  from  leaving  it  as  nn  unsightly 
inconsistency,  he  has  turned  it  to  advantage.  This  piece  of 
folly  in  which  Odysseus  indulges  is  "  the  beginning  of  evil" 
It  led  to  the  blinding  of  tlie  Cyclops,  which  provoked  the 
wrath  of  Poseidon,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  all  Odysseus' 
wanderings.  From  the  land  of  the  Cyclops  he  was  carried  to 
the  floating  island  of  iEk)lus,  but  the  safe  return  which  the 
wonderful  wallet  might  have  procured  for  Odysseus  was 
frustrated,  evidently,  as  .^lolus  says,  by  the  gods.  After  this 
indication  of  the  nature  of  the  power  that  was  presiding  over 
his  course,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Odysseus  should  next  lose 
all  his  ships  but  one  among  the  Lssstrygonians,  and  then  be 
carried  to  the  enchanted  island  of  Circe.  After  his  year's  stay 
there,  he  is  sent  by  Circe  down  to  Hades,  there  to  learn  what 
wanderings  destiny  yet  has  in  store  for  him.  Thus  his  subse- 
quent course  does  not  appear  to  be  the  arbitrary  arrangement  of 
a  poet  working  up  given  material,  but  has  the  seal  of  fsite  set  on 
it  by  the  appalling  scene  among  the  dead.  From  Circe's  isle, 
JEask,  he  sails  by  the  Sirens,  the  Rocks  Wandering,  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  and  thus  reaches  the  Island  of  the  Sun.  There  his 
crew  commit  the  offence  they  were  warned  against^  and  kill 
the  sacred  herds  of  Helios.  Thus  all  his  crew  perished,  and 
Odysseus  alone  was  saved  on  Calypso's  isle.  There  he  spends 
eight  years,  until  Athene  pleads  for  him  against  Poseidon  among 
the  goils,  and  he  is  allowed  to  sail  from  Ogygia  to  the  land  of 
the  Phseacians,  not,  however,  without  suffering  wreck  once  more 
from  Poseidon's  power.  From  Phasacia  he  reaches  Ithaca  in 
safety. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  latter  half  of  the  hero's  adventures 
are  bound  together  by  the  utterance  of  the  seer  Teiresias  in 
Hades,  and  that  the  descent  to  Hades  was  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  wrath  of  Poseidon.  The  direct  intervention  of 
this  god  occurs  in  the  wreck  of  the  raft  on  which  Odysseus  set 
sail  from  Ogygia,  and  the  misfortunes  of  Odysseus  generally  are 
ascribed  to  Poseidon  both  by  Teiresias  and  by  Athene.  But 
in  most  of  the  calamities  that  overtook  Odysseus  there  is  no 
special  mention  of  Poseidon  as  the  immediate  cause.  This  has 
been  regarded  by  some  critics  as  a  proof  that  in  the  original 
Odyssey  there  was  a  different  conception  of  the  cause  of  the 
hero's  wanderings,  and  that  the  introduction  of  Poseidon  is 
later  than  the  **  kernel "  of  the  Odyssey.     But  this  theory  pro- 
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ceeds  on  the  tacit  assuntption  that  if  the  adventnreB  of  Ody&«eu8 
had  been  composed  by  the  same  poet  who  wrote  the  Tcleinachia 
and  the  last  twelve  books,  and  who  ascribed  the  adventures 
and  misfortunes  of  Odysseus  to  Poseidon's  anger,  he  would  in 
relating  ench  of  them  have  specially  mentioned  Poseidon  as  the 
cause.  But  of  this  there  is  no  proof,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whethar  the  continued  introduction  of  Poseidon,  time  after 
time,  would  not  have  been  monotonous  and  inartistic.  The 
popular  stories  which  Homer  wove  into  the  Odyssey  had  origi- 
nally no  connection  with  Odysseus,  and  therefore  none  with 
Poseidon ;  and  so  far  the  importation  of  Poseidon  into  them  is 
later  than  the  stories  themselves.  Possibly  these  stories  had 
become  popularly  associated  with  the  name  of  Odysseus  before 
Homer  wove  them  together  by  the  device  of  making  Poseidon 
the  ultimate  cause  of  all  Odysseus'  adventures.  If  this  be  so, 
the  only  question  left  is  whether  the  poet  has  made  it  suffi- 
ciently clear  that  Poseidon  was  the  cause  ;  and  inasmuch  as  he 
three  times  expressly  and  as  it  were  officially — by  the  mouth 
of  a  goddess,  of  Teiresias  and  of  Odysseus— declares  that 
Poseidon  was  the  cause,  and  twice  introduces  Poseidon  as 
directly  intervening,  it  seems  to  be  hypercriticism  to  require 
more,  and  to  ascribe  some  of  the  work  to  one  author  and  the 
lesi  to  Another,  because  the  poet  has  not  labelled  each  and 
every  story  with  the  signature  of  Poseidon. 

The  fairyland  adventures  of  Odysseus,  then,  have  all  the 
unity  with  each  other  which  stories  of  such  diverse  origin 
could  have.  Their  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  Odyssey 
is  even  closer.  The  Telemachia  and  the  Thirteenth  Book 
both  ascribe  these  adventures  to  the  action  of  Poseidon.  Teire- 
sias in  Hades  prophesies  the  destruction  which  overtakes  the 
wooers  in  the  later  books.  The  appearance  of  the  ghost  of 
Anticleia  in  Hades  is  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  her  death 
in  the  later  books.  Further,  the  fidelity  of  Penelope  is  a 
feature  common  to  all  three  divisions  of  the  Odyssey.  It  is 
brought  out  in  the  same  way,  that  is,  by  pointed  contrast  with 
the  conduct  of  Clytemestra,  in  all  three ;  and  the  happiness  of 
Arete  and  Nausicaa  in  their  home  in  Phasacia  can  scarcely  be 
an  accidental  contrast  to  the  sufferings  of  Penelope  in  her  home 
in  Ithaca.  Finally,  the  summary  which  Odysseus  gives  to 
Penelope  of  his  adventures  confirms  the  account  in  Books  v. 
to  xii. 

Thus  Books  v. -xii.  are  dominated  by  the  same  conception  of 
the  cause  of  Odysseus'  wanderings  and  of  the  state  of  thingaan 
Ithaca  as  is  the  rest  of  the  Odyssey.     We  have  now  to  consider 
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the  skill  with  ^rhich  the  climax  of  the  Oilyssey  is  wrought  out  m 
Books  xiiL-zxiv.,  and  with  which  these  books  are  interwoven 
with  the  Telemachi&  Telemachus  having  been  sent  by  Athene 
to  Sparta,  is  recalled  by  her  to  Ithaca,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
ambuscade  of  the  suitors,  is  bidden  to  laud,  not  at  the  city,  but 
near  the  steading  of  fiumsus,  the  swineherd.  Thus  Telema- 
chus is  brought  into  the  company  of  Odysseus,  and  the  threads 
of  the  Telemachia  and  Books  v.-xii.  are  united.^  The  next 
stage  in  the  action  is  brought  about  very  simply  and.  artistically. 
Telemachus,  with  the  same  consideration  for  his  mother's  feel- 
ings as  he  displays  in  the  Telemachia,  where  he  takes  steps  to 
conceal  his  journey  from  her,  sends  Eumseus  to  the  city  to 
inform  Penelope  of  his  safe  return.  Thus  the  stage  is  cleared 
for  the  recognition  of  Odysseus.  After  this,  Telemachus  goes 
firsts  and  Odysseus  follows  him  to  the  city.  The  omens  indica- 
tive of  the  vengeance  that  is  nigh  become  more  and  more  fre- 
quent, reaching  their  climax  in  the  vision  of  Theocly menus,  a 
character  that  appears  in  the  Telemachia  as  well  as  in  Books 
xiii.-xxiv.,  and  helps  to  unite  these  two  parts  of  the  Odyssey. 
While  these  tokens  of  the  gods'  will  are  manifesting  themselves, 
the  suitors  are  filling  the  measure  of  their  wrong-doing  by  their 
^resh  plot  against  the  life  of  Telemachus,  by  their  contumely 
k^wards  the  disguised  Odysseus,  in  defiance  of  the  protection 
which  Zeus  accords  to  strangers  and  beggars,  and  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  behaviour  of  Eunieeus;  while  the  universal 
misery  and  hatred  which  the  wooers  have  excited  is  revealed  in 
one  marvellous  flash,  when  at  the  dawn  of  the  davof  Odvsseus' 
vengeance  the  woman  at  the  mill  prays  to  Zeus,  ''Fulfil  now, 
I  pray  thee,  even  to  miserable  me,  the  word  that  I  shall  speak. 
•  .  .  .  They  that  have  loosened  my  knees  with  cruel  toil  to 
grind  their  barley-meal,  may  they  now  sup  thcii  last."  The 
crescendo  of  the  wooers'  crimes  is  common  to  the  Telemachia 
and  Books  xiii.-xxiv. 

The  excitement  of  the  plot  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  on 
the  very  day  Odysseus  enters  his  house  in  disguise,  Penelope, 
having,  in  defiance  of  public  opinion,  refused  for  so  long  to  wed, 
has,  with  infinite  grief,  resolved  to  make  an  end  of  her  resistance 
to  the  suitors.  Her  husband  had  charged  her  to  wait,  if  he  did 
not  return,  no  longer  than  till  their  son  was  a  grown  man : 
that  time  liad  come,  and  regard  for  her  son's  future  prompted 
her  to  a  decision.     Thus  she  resolves  on  the  trial  of  the  bow ; 

1  If  the  Telemitcliia  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  Odyiiey.  and  Tele- 
BMVriius  was  not  Fepresented  therein  as  making  a  Toyage,  hii  return  to  Ithaoi 
U  somewhat  inexplicabie. 
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and  on  that  day  Odysseus  arrives.  The  situation  is  dramatic ; 
but  it  is  said  by  some  critics  that  there  are  indications  in  the 
poem  itself  that  this  is  not  the  tale  as  it  was  told  in  tho  original 
Odyssey.  In  the  last  book  the  ghost  of  Amphimedon  ascribes 
the  trial  of  the  bow  to  the  ingenuity  of  Odysseus,  who  suggested 
it  to  his  wife  in  order  to.  bring  about  the  wooers'  destruct'on. 
This,  we  are  told,  proves  that,  originally,  Penelope  was  not 
about  to  succumb  to  the  twenty  years  of  weary  waiting  and 
hope  deferred  that  she  had  suffered.  The  disguised  Odysseus 
suggested,  and  she  accepted  it,  as  a  means  of  further  delay,  since 
it  was  certain  that  none  of  the  wooers  could  succeed  in  the  trial 
Thus  there  was  originally  no  situation  :  things  were  going  on 
much  as  usual,  and  tliere  was  no  particular  need  for  Odysseus 
to  arrive  at  this  time  rather  than  any  other.  Consequently  our 
admiration  of  the  unity  of  the  Odyssey  is,  at  least  as  regards 
this  point,  misplaced,  because  here  we  have  not  unity,  but  dis- 
crepancy of  design. 

It  does  not,  however,  seem  necessary  to  accept  this  conclusion. 
That  Amphimedon,  knowing  nothing  of  the  facts,  should  ascribe 
the  conjunction  of  events  which  brought  about  the  slaughter 
to  the  cunning  of  Odysseus  is  natural,  and  is  consistent  with 
the  repeated  tributes  to  the  hero's  cleverness  which  occur 
throughout  the  poem.  To  press  the  words  further  is  unsafe, 
and  we  are  not  much  encouraged  to  draw  from  them  conclu- 
sions about  the  original  form  of  the  Odyssey,  when  wo  find 
that  the  passage  in  which  they  occur — the  second  Nekuia — is 
re^rded  by  the  same  critics  as  having  been  introduced  long 
after  the  original  form  of  the  Odyssey  had  been  lost. 

The  unity  of  design  in  the  later  books  of  the  OJyssey  has  also 
been  attacked  on  other  grounds.  Athene,  having  transformed 
and  re-transfomied  Odysseus,  again  gives  him  the  appearance  of 
a  beggar,  and  in  that  disguise  he  goes  to  his  home ;  is  ill-treated 
by,  and  kills,  the  suitors.  Then,  without  being  changed  back 
into  his  propex  shape,  he  is  recognised  by  Penelope.  This  fact — 
that  Odysseu8  is  not'  mentioned  as  being  changed  again  into  his 
real  shape — is  taken  to  show  that  originally  there  was  no  trans- 
forming of  Odysseus  at  all.  In  the  original  Odyssey,  the  hero, 
aged  and  altered  by  years  and  suffering,  was  naturally  protected 
from  immediate  recognition.  But  a  later  and  more  ** reflective" 
age  found  a  supernatural  transformation  necessary  to  account 
for  the  non-recognition  of  Odysseus  by  his  son,  wife,  and 
servants ;  and  so  the  original  tale  was  patched  with  this  view« 
But  fortunately  the  original  conception  is  still  to  bo  seen  by 
saoins  ayes.     If  Odysseus  had  originally  and  really  been  tiana* 
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formed,  then  of  course  the  scar  on  his  1^  would  have  been 
transformed  toa  But  the  scar  on  his  leg  was  net  transformed  t 
he  shows  it  to  his  father,  to  EumsBus,  and  to  the  neatherd,  and 
Eurycleia  discovered  him  by  it;  therefore  Odysseus  was  not 
transformed  in  the  original  Odyssey.  Consequ'^ntly,  instead  of 
unity,  wo  have  again  discrepancy  of  design ;  for  these  scenes  are 
a  patchwork  combination  of  the  work  of  two  very  different 
ages. 

As  these  arguments  have  been  put  forward  gravely,  they 
must  receive  a  grave  answer  ;  and  we  may  say,  first,  that  before 
Odysseus  is  recognised  by  Penelope,  he  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact^ 
re-transformed  (xxiii  156-163)  by  Athene.  She  does  not, 
indeed,  use  her  wand  as  she  does  in  first  transforming  him,  but 
to  the  gods  all  things  are  possible.  Secondly,  in  all  countries 
and  literature,  the  supernatural  and  marvellous  precede  the 
employment  of  purely  natural  causes.  Fairy  tales  come  early, 
not  late,  in  a  nation's  growth ;  so  that  if  two  versions  of  the 
story  did  exist,  we  should  be  justified  in  concluding  that  the 
version  which  contained  a  mai^ic  change  was  earlier  than  that 
which  relied  solely  on  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  natural 
operation  of  age  and  suffering.  Thirdly,  the  subject  of  trans- 
formation is  a  difficult  and  obscure  one.  Ir  one  story  the 
change  seems  to  leave  untouched  at  least  the  psychological 
identity  of  the  person  transformed  ;  whereas  in  another  a  very 
simple  measure  of  transformation  is  enough  to  cause  the  person 
concerned  to  ask,  ''Can  this  be  1 1"  The  Units  within  which 
are  confined  the  changes  wrought  by  transfonnation  seem  to  be 
shifting,  and  to  be  so  elastic  that,  if  Homer  cays  or  implies  that 
Odysseus  was  indeed  transformed,  but  the  transformation  did 
not  take  effect  upon  his  legs  or  the  scars  upon  his  legs,  we  may 
fortify  ourselves  by  the  analogy  of  the  prince  in  the  Anj^ian 
NigJus  (who  conversely  had  his  legs  changed  into  black  marble, 
but  not  the  rest  of  his  body),  and  take  Homer's  word  for.  it. 

Without  here  entering  upon  the  question  as  to  whether 
we  have  the  "original"  Odyssey  or  not,  and,  if  not,  how  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  were  made,  we  may  at  least  con- 
clude that  the  traces  of  such  changes  are  not  considemble  enough 
to  affect  the  admiration  which  critics,  from  Aristotle  onwards, 
have  felt  and  expressed  for  tlie  unity  and  dramatic  interest  of 
the  Odyssey.  It  is  better  to  profit  by  the  beauty  of  the  poem 
as  we  have  it,  than  to  bestow  our  admiratiou  upon  the  Odyssey, 
*  original "  it  may  be,  as  constructed  by  some  modem  critics. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  HOMERIO  QUESTION. 

In  very  early  times  there  seems  to  have  been  a  "  Homeric 
question/'  though  it  has  very  little  in  common  with  the  Homeric 
question  of  modem  times.  From  an  early  period  any  epic 
which  pleased  the  popular  fancy  appears  to  have  been  ascribed 
to  Homer,  as  any  law  at  Athens  which  had  anything  to  recom- 
mend it  was  ascribed  by  the  orators  to  Solon.  But  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  on  grounds  which,  like  the  epics  themselves, 
are  lost  to  us,  one  epic  after  another  was  abjudicated  from 
Homer,  and  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  the  only  epics  of 
which  Homer  was  allowed  to  be  the  author.  But  the  process 
of  separation  did  not  stop  here.  Photius,  a  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  died  a.d.  891,  quotes  from  a  late  writer  named 
Proclus  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  Xenon  and  Hellanicus 
denied  that  the  Odyssey  was  by  Homer.  Of  Xenon  we  know 
nothing  (he  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  Scholia — Greek  com- 
mentaries of  various  dates — to  the  Iliad,  and  that  is  all) : 
Hellanicus  was  senior  to  the  famous  Alexandrian  grammarian 
and  Homeric  critic,  Aristarchus^  whose  date  is  about  aa  222- 
150.  The  upholders  of  the  view  that  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  were  by  different  authors  were  called  the  Chorizontes 
or  Separatists,  and  were  combated  by  Aristarchus.  In  antiquity 
the  theory  was  considered  a  paradox ;  and  in  modem  times  the 
question  whether  the  two  poems  are  by  the  same  author  has 
yielded  to  the  question  whether  either  poem  is  by  a  single 
author. 
\<  The  arguments  on  which  the  ancient  separatists  proceeded 
were  partly  linguistic  and  partly  mythological,  so  far  as  can  be 
learnt  from  the  scattered  notices  to  be  found  in  ancient  Greek 
commentaries  on  the  Iliad.  As  an  example  of  their  linguistic 
arguments,  we  may  take  that  based  on  the  use  of  the  word 
proparoiihen,  "before."  This  word  may  be  used,  like  the 
English  '*  before,"  either  of  things  in  space  or  of  things  in  time, 
and  probably  was  first  used  of  space,  and  subsequently  extended 
to  time.  In  the  Iliad,  the  Chorizontes  said,  the  word  is  used 
of  space ;  in  the  Odyssey,  of  time.  Obviously,  therefore,  lan- 
guage had  undergone  some  development  between  the  timo  when 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  written.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  word  is  used  of  time  in  the  Iliad  as  often  as  in  the 
Odyssey — once  in  each  poem.     An  instance  of  the  a]:guments 
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drawn  from  Tn3rihology  is  the  fact  that  in  the  Iliad  Charis  if 
the  wife  of  Hephaestus ;  in  the  Odyssey,  Aphrodite.  This  ii 
undeniable;  but  in  the  " fluid "  8tat«  in  which  mythology  was 
in  early  times,  the  fact  does  not  go  for  much.  A  stronger  argu- 
ment is  that  in  the  Iliad  there  b  one  Charis,  in  the  Odyssey 
there  are  several  Charites,  which  may  indicate  that  the  legend 
had  undergone  development,  and  thus  point  to  a  later  origin  for 
the  Odyssey.  Another  mythological  argument  used  by  the 
ancient  Chorizontes  is  that  in  the  Iliad  Iris  appears  as  the 
messenger  of  the  gods  ;  in  the  Odyssey,  Herme&  But  the  lacts 
do  not  wholly  bear  out  this  axguoient;  lor  although  in  the 
Iliad  Iris  is  frequently  the  messenger,  Hermes  also  acts  on  one 
important  occasion  in  this  capacity;  while  in  the  Odyssey, 
though  Hermes  appears  once  as  messenger,  the  functions  of  Iris 
had  certainly  not  died  out  of  memory,  as  is  shown  by  the  jest 
of  calling  a  beggar  who  ran  messages  Irus.^ 

In  modem  times  the  arguments  of  the  ancient  Chorizontes 
have  been  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that — whether 
each  poem  is  by  one,  and  only  one,  author  or  not — at  any  rate 
the  Odyssey  belongs  to  a  later  period  than  the  Iliad.  No  one 
professes  to  assign  much  weight  to  the  arguments  used,  though 
the  conclusion  is  pretty  geuerally  accepted.  That  there  are 
differences  between  the  two  poems  is  undisputed.  The  question 
is  whether  the  differences  are  greater  than  t}ie  difference  in 
subject  naturally  involves.  ''Minstrels"  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Odyssey,  but  are  unlcnown  in  the  Iliad.  But 
minstrels  were  apparently  the  appanages  of  a  court,  not  of  a 
camp.  In  the  Iliad  the  gods  are  much  more  violently  opposed 
to  each  other  than  in  the  Odyssey,  which  shows  a  progress  iu 
religious  sentiment.  But  the  strife  in  Olympus  gives  majesty 
to  the  mortal  conflicts  of  the  Iliad,  whereas  in  the  Odyssey 
there  is  no  such  commotion  on  earth  as  to  rouse  war  in  heaven. 
Again,  it  is  said  that  the  Odyssey,  dealing  with  the  return  from 
Troy,  presupposes,  and  is  therefore  later  than,  the  Uiad.  The 
subject  of  the  one  certainly  presupposes  the  other.  But  there 
is  no  reference  in  the  Odyssey  to  the  Iliad.  The  current 
mythology  doubtless  embraced  the  tales  of  the  Trojan  war  and 
of  the  return  of  the  Greeks  before  either  Odyssey  or  Iliad  was 
composed ;  and  this  is  all  that  either  presupposes.  The  Odyssey, 
again,  is  supposed  to  show  development  of  legend ;  but  the  fluid 
8tat9  of  myths  and  legends  makes  it  quite  possible  that  variants, 
or  even  different  stages,  of  a  legend's  growth  continued  to  exist 
side  by  side.     Arguments  have  Ix'cn  drawn  also  from  the  differ- 

^  Bee  Geddea,  Problem  of  tlie  Homeric  Poemt,  5»-^ 
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ence  in  the  Yocabnlary  of  the  two  poems,  but  little  weight  is 
mutually  given  to  them.  Finally,  geographical  knowledge  in  the 
Od}'ney  is  said  to  be  wider,  and  consequently  later,  than  that  in 
the  J  Had.  But  the  Odyssey  gives  greater  scope  for  the  display 
of  such  knowledge ;  and  the  question  is  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  passages  wliioh  are  quoted  by  the  one  side  are 
xejected  as  interpolations  by  the  frthmc 

(/^  But  the  ancient  doubts  whether  both  tin  Odyssey  and  Iliad 
were  by  Homer  have  sunk  into  insignificance  by  the  tido  of  the 
modem  doubts  whether  either  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  is  by 
Homer — whether  there  was  ever  such  a  person  as  Homer — 
whether  either  poem  is  by  one  author — whether  the  poems  are 
not  the  fortuitous  aggregate  of  unconnected  ballads — whether 
they  are  of  any  antiquity  at  alL  These  difficulties,  which  con- 
stitute the  motlem  Homeric  question,  were  first  definitely 
raised  at  the  end  of  last  century,  and  to  Wolf  is  justly  due  the 
honour  of  having  raised  them.^  Friedrich  August  Wolf  was 
a  professor  in  Halle,  and  being  engaged  on  an  edition  of  the 
Iliad,  in  his  endeavours  to  gain  a  safe  standing-ground  from 
which  to  criticise  various  readings  and  to  emend  faulty  readings, 
he  was  led  to  inquire  of  himself  by  what  means  the  text  of 
Homer  had  come  down  to  us,  and  particularly  how  it  had  been 
transmitted  in  the  earliest  times.  He  found  that  not  only,  on 
the  current  view  of  the  great  antiquity  of  Homer,  was  it  ex- 
treYnely  difficult  to  account  for  the  transmission  of  so  extensive 
a  text^  but  that  the  current  view  itself  was  based,  as  he  supposed, 
on  two  impossibilities.  First,  it  implies  the  existence  of  writing 
in  Homer's  time  ;  next,  it  implies  the  absence  of  any  difference 
between  the  state  of  nature  existing  in  Homer^s  time  and  the 
artificial  condition  of  later  Greek  civilisation. 

y^  In  both  these  difficulties,  which  Wolf  stated  in  his  famous 
Prolegomena  to  Homer  (i795)»  we  see  the  influence  of  the 
general  current  of  thought  of  the  eighteenth  century.  '*  Nature'' 
had  been  brought  into  very  sharp  contrast  with  the  artificial 
complexity  of  modem  civilisation  by  Rousseau,  and  the  same 
contrast  was  sought  for  in  the  literature  of  early  and  "  natural" 
times  as  compared  wiih  the  productions  of  an  advanced  society. 

1  Before  Wolf  learned  men  had  had  tranftienft  dnubtg,  e.g,  Oatanbon 
and  Peruonius,  whether  the  poems  wt,re  originally  committed  to  wKtiDg; 
Beiitlej,  whether  Homer  intended  the  poems  to  be  recited  a«  wholes ;  an 
ItaliHu  soholar,  Vico,  had  denietl  the  exittenoe  of  Homer;  Wotxl  {Eniajf 
on  the  Original  OeniuM  and  Writingt  of  Homer,  1769)  had  raised  the  ques- 
tiou  of  the  antiquity  of  writing;  Zoega  (1788)  had  called  attention  to  iuoun- 
■istencies  in  the  poems ;  and  Herder  and  Heyne  contributed  to  the  compara* 
tive  study  of  ballada  and  epica.  Bat  all  thesie  taken  together  do  not  impair 
the  originality  and  magnitude  of  Wolf's  aohievementi. 
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Works  belonging  to  primitive  times  most^  like  the  ballads  of 
our  own  early  literature,  be  shorti  simple,  inartificial — in  tine, 
natural  With  the  advance  of  society  literary  compositions 
became  longer  and  more  complex,  and  as  the  resources  of  art 
accumulated,  works  of  art  became  more  artificial  In  the 
NibdungerUied  was  found  a  parallel  to  Greek  epics :  the  Nibe- 
lungenlied  was  demonstrated  to  have  been  made  out  of  ballads^ 
and  the  analogy  was  applied  to  the  Homeric  poems.  With  these 
views  on  the  history  of  literature,  there  could  be  no  hesitation 
in  concluding  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  in  their  present 
form,  belong  to  the  later  and  more  complex  period  of  literary 
development  Parts  of  each  poem  may  belong  to  the  simpler 
and  earlier  period,  but  thoy  have  evidently  been  overlaid  by 
the  work  of  the  more  artificial  period. 

The  other  difficulty  which  Wolf  found  in  the  way  of  the 
popular  belief  in  the  great  antiquity  of  the  poems  as  we  have 
them,  resulted  from  applying  to  the  origin  of  the  Homeric 
poems  a  question  which  was  being  put,  with  equaUy  important 
results,  in  philosophy  with  regard  to  knowledge,  viz.,  how  is  it 
possible  t  What  are  the  conditions  necessarily  involved  in  the 
supposition  that  the  poems  existed  in  times  of  great  antiquity  f 
and  did  these  conditions,  as  a  matter  of  fact^  exist  t  In  the  first 
place,  the  transmission  of  the  poems  for  many  centuries  implies 
the  existence  of  writing.  But  before,  say,  b.o.  700,  writing  did 
not  exist  in  Greece.  Either,  then,  the  current  view  is  wrong 
in  attributing  to  the  poems  a  greater  antiquity  than  aa  700 ; 
or,  if  the  poems  did  exist  before  that  date,  they  must  have  been 
short  and  simple  enough  to  be  committed  to  memory  and  trans- 
mitted orally.  And  the  latter  hypothesis  agrees  with  the  view 
that  the  poems  of  early  and  natural  times  were  simple  and  shorts 

But  inasmuch  as  the  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  writing  into  Greece  is  scanty.  Wolf  brings  forth  another 
condition  which  is  indispensable  for  the  composition  of  such 
extensive  works  as  tlie  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and  could  not 
have  existed  in  the  time  of  Homer.  An  artist  must  have  a 
public  A  poet  writes  to  be  published.  Now,  whatever  the 
date  at  which  writing  was  introduced  into  Greece,  tiie  habit  of 
reading  was  not  established  until  very  late  times.  Homer,  that 
is  to  say,  composed  to  be  recited  and  heard,  not  to  be  read. 
But  no  audience  could  sit  through  a  reading  of  the  Iliad  or  the 
Odyssey,  each  consisting  of  twenty-four  books  and  over  9000 
verses.  Therefore,  to  the  impossibility  of  carrying  so  long  a 
work  in  the  memory  has  to  be  added  the  impossibility  of  ever 
finding  an  audience  for  so  long  a  poem.     But  if  there  was  no 
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ftndience  to  be  had  for  8uch  a  work,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  no 
such  work  would  be  composed.  The  length  of  a  poem  in  those 
times  must  have  depended  on  the  conditions  under  which  it 
was  to  be  recited,  and  those  conditions  admitted  of  the  recita- 
tion of  short  poems  only.  Indeed,  we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact^ 
tliat  in  historic  times,  when  Homer  was  recited  at  festivals,  it 
was  not  the  whole  Iliad  or  the  whole  Odyssey  that  was  given, 
but  only  short  portions  of  them  called  rhnpsodies. 
*^  We  may,  then,  sum  up  Wolfs  objections  to  the  common  view 
of  the  great  antiquity  of  Homer  thus :  in  their  present  condition 
the  poems  are  not  of  the  short  and  simple  character  which  is 
the  mark  of  early  and  natural  literature,  and  they  are  too  long 
to  have  been  transmitted  by  memory  or  to  have  ever  even  found 
an  audience.  The  conclusion  he  drew  was  that  Homer — whose 
existence  and  genius  he  did  not  dispute — living  in  primitive 
times,  l)efore  writing  was  in  common  use,  and  before  the  exist- 
ence of  a  reading  public,  could  not  have  composed  the  whole, 
but  only  parts,  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  we  have  th(*m. 
The  rest  consists  of  additions  made  by  various  subsequent  poets 
and  professional  reciters  or  rhapsodista  Which  parts  were  by 
Homer  and  which  by  later  hands,  Wolf  made  no  attempt  to  dis- 
cover, although  he  lived  for  many  years  after  framing  his  theory 
and  publishing  his  Prolegomena, 
^.  There  remains  a  third  point  to  be  noticed  in  Wolfs  theory. 
If  Homer  did  not  commit  his  poems  to  writing,  and  if  the  pre- 
sent form  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  is  not  due  to  Homer,  by 
whom  were  the  poems  committed  to  writing,  and  to  whom  is 
their  present  form  due  t  Wolf  foresaw  this  difficulty  and  pro- 
Tided  an  answer.  PisistratUs,  the  famous  tyrant  of  Athens, 
first  caused  the  poems  to  be  committed  to  writing.  He  also 
united  the  poems,  composed  by  different  hands  and  recited  indi- 
yidually,  into  the  two  great  wholes  now  known  as  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  And  this  he  did  by  means  of  a  Commission  of  four 
^  Diaskeuasts,"  whose  names,  according  to  Wolf,  were  Onoma- 
eritu4^  Orpheus  of  Ooton,  Simonides,  and  Anacreon.  The  evi- 
dence for  these  statements  Wolf  found  in  passages  from  Cicero^^ 
Pausanias'  (an  antiquarian  who  flourished  about  jld.  160), 
^iaii'  (whose  date  is  about  A.D.  180),  a  Life  of  Homer*  (author 
unknown,  date  late),  and  a  grammarian,  Diomedes  *  (very  late). 
Although  these  writers  disagree  as  to  the  reason  why  Pisistmtus 

r        1  DeOr.  iiL  137.  ''primal  Homeri  librot.  ooDfoaot  an  tea,  lio  dispoaoiaM 
AeUiir  Qt  nuoc  babemua.*' 

•  vil  fl6.  •  V.  H.  ziiL  14. 
^  In  Weaiermann'a  Collection. 

*  In  ViUoiion,  Anecdota  Qnsea,  iL  x8a. 
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caused  tlie  poems  to  be  edited  into  their  present  shape — soma 
say  it  was  because  previously  they  had  never  hmn  committed 
to  writing,' and  that  Pisistratus  gave  an  obol  for  every  line  any 
one  could  provide ;  others,  because  the  poems  had  suffereil  from 
fires,  earthquakes,  and  floods,  and  were  therefore  much  scattered^ 
— still  they  all  maintain  the  present  form  to  be  duo  to  Pisistra- 
tus ;  and  so  closely  does  their  language  in  this  respect  agree, 
that  it  seems  probable  they  either  copied  from  each  other  or 
from  some  common  source.  Since  Wolfs  time,  on  the  strength 
of  a  passage  in  Tzetzes  (a  Byzantian  grammarian,  date  about 
A.D.  1 1 60),  the  names  of  the  four  Diaskcuasts  have  been  given 
as  Onomacritus,  Orpheus,  Zopyrus,  and  Epikonkylos  (the  last 
name  is  conjectural).  But  inasmuch  as  Tzetzes  is  separated  by 
an  interval  of  1700  years  from  the  time  he  was  writing  about, 
and  is  an  inaccurate  writer,  we  may  dismiss  him. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  worth  of  Wolfs  authorities  for 
the  Commission  of  Pisistratus.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  none 
of  them  sufficiently  near  in  point  of  time  to  the  period  of  Pisis- 
tratus to  carry  any  great  weight.  Cicero,  the  earliest  of  them, 
lived  500  years  after  Pisistratas.  How  comes  it  that  during 
those  500  years  no  author  makes  mention  of  so  important  a 
fact  in  literary  history  t  Aristotle,  who  made  extensive  inves- 
tigations into  the  history  of  literature,  knows  nothing  of  this 
Commission,  or  of  any  other  form  of  Homer  than  that  we  pos- 
sess. The  Alexandrine  critics  of  this  period,  who  worked  so 
much  on  Homer,  know  nothing  of  it.  No  allusion  to  it  is  to 
be  found  in  Plato,  none  in  the  orators,  who  had  various  occa- 
sions in  their  speeches  when  they  would  gladly  have  claimed 
for  Athens  the  distinction  of  such  an  important  literary  achieve- 
ment had  they  known  of  it  It  seems  improbable  tlmt  such  a 
valuable  piece  of  information  should  have  escaped  so  many 
eager  and  competent  students  for  half  a  millennium  and  then 
have  been  discovered  by  Ciceroi    A  more  reasonabie  explana- 

1  This  nrati  !>•  pUotd  io  the  credH  of  Diam^dM,  ilie  mmiiiailaB.  He 
too  my  that  Puittntnt  inTitad  ermybody  wbo  knew  tny  Homer  to  eontri* 
Imte  tiieir  iDforroetion.  end  paid  them  eo  much  e  veiee.  The  reeuli  wee 
that  some  nmrioasTenee— the  work  of  thoeOk  we  mey  conjeeiore,  "  qni  lineA 
deneria  ■erinebent  **— ^ere  aent  in.  end  they  ere  now  marked  hy  en  obeluk. 
]>iomedee  then  proceede  to  get  confused  epperently  between  the  revision  bj 
FitistnitiiB  end  the  Beptangint.  for  he  teys  that  Pisistretiie  formed  e  com- 
mittee of  seTenty^two  reTiaers  (each  paid  an  honomriom  worthy  of  learned 
critics),  who  set  to  work  seperately  on  the  material  thus  proTided  tliem,  and 
then  compared  their  results,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  Tersioa 
was  that  produced  by  AristMrchuii.  the  next  best  that  of  Zcnodotus  (Aristar* 
chus  and  Zenodotus  lived  about  400  yeers  after  Pisietimtus)u  Thie  ie  intes^ 
eetinf  ee  a  specimen  of  the  worth  of  Bysantine  ~ 
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tion  is  that  it  was  nnknown  to  them,  because  it  was  only 
invented  after  their  tima^ 

Tlie  common  source  of  all  these  stories  seems  to  be  an  inscrip- 
tion quoted  in  an  anonymous  Life  of  Homer,  and  there  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  a  statue  of  Pisistratus.  The  question 
then  arises  ^vhether  the  inscription  was  taken  from  the  statue 
of  Pisistratus  t  In  the  first  place,  the  Athenians'  hati«d  of  the 
Pisistratidas  makes  it  unlikely  that  any  such  statue  was  erected 
in  memory  of  Pisistratus ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  words  of 
the  inscription  are  remarkabla  "Thrice  tyrant,  thrice  the 
populace  of  Athens  expelled  me,  thrice  recalled  me,  the  great 
Pisistratus,  wlio  collected  Homer,  ere  while  sung  ecatteredly," 
&a  It  is  impriibable  that,  in  an  inscription  intended  to  do 
honour  to  Pisistratus,  his  military  achievements  and  his  services 
to  religion  should  be  entirely  omitted,  while  his  repeated  ex- 
pulsions from  Athens — important  facts  in  his  life,  but  not  those 
which  his  heirs^  wishing  to  remain  tyrants  of  Athens^  would 
care  to  have  remembered — are  dwelt  upon.  And  what  is  the 
great  achievement  which,  according  to  the  inscription,  outweighs 
all  else  that  Pisistratus  did,  and  is  to  constitute  his  political 
rehabilitation  1  A  reform  of  the  text  of  Homer.  Assuming 
that  this  reform  was  the  work  of  Pisistratus,  we  certainly  never 
find  it  mentioned  by  any  historian,  orator,  or  other  writer  before 
Alexandrine  times^  either  as  an  extenuatirg  circumstance  in 
Pisistratus'  tyranny  or  in  any  other  way.  On  the  other  hand* 
we  know  that  the  royal  patronage  extended  in  Alexandrine 
times  by  the  Ptolemies  to  learning  produced  a  reaction  in 
favour  of  discerning  tyrants,  and  that  the  composition  of  epi- 
grams was  a  favourite  exercise  amongst  the  literary  men  of 
Alexandria.  A  service  then  to  literature  was  precisely  the  one 
fact  which  an  Alexandrine  writer  would  r^;ard  as  worth  record- 
ing in  an  epigram  on  Pisistratus. 

Tliis  is  one  suggestion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  epigram  and 
the  stories  based  upon  it.  It  seems,  however,  more  plausible 
to  trace  the  epigram  to  the  rivalry  which  exii^ted  between  the 
two  great  schools  of  learning,  Alexandria  and  Peigamum.  Cicero, 
in  whom  the  story,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  fibrst  appears,  had 
but  little  acquaintance  with  Alexandrian  learning.  On  the 
oiher  hand,  his  education  in  Bhodes  brought  him  under  the 

1  The  Mme  line  of  argument  mnj  be  npplied  to  the  statement  that  Onoma- 
eritnt  waa  one  of  the  memhen  of  the  Goromiuioii.  If  he  was,  how  ia  it  that 
Herotlotna  (vii.  6).  who  knows  that  Oiiomacritos  "  revised"  many  oracles  in 
the  interest  of  Pisistratns,  and  was  expelled  from  Athens  by  UippArohns  for 
a  less  acceptable  revision  of  Musbus*  onclei»  hat  aothing  to  say  of  hia 
aion  of  Uumer? 
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influence  of  the  Pergamum  schooL  In  Bhodes,  Cicero  was  a 
pupil  of  Posidonius,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Panatius,  who  again 
was  one  of  the  followers  of  Crates  of  Mallos,  the  founder  of  the 
Pergamum  school  Thus  Cicero's  statement  ahout  Pisistratus 
seems  to  go  back  ultimately  rather  to  Pergamum  than  Alexan- 
dria, and  the  circumstances  which  there  gave  rise  to  the  story 
seem  to  have  consisted  in  the  desire  to  depreciate  Alexandria 
and  its  royal  patrons,  by  showing  that  there  was  nothing  so  very 
remarkable  in  learning  receiving  royal  patronage.  Even  so  long 
ago  as  the  time  of  Pisistratus  tyrants  interested  themselves  in 
literature.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  epigram,  in  whatever  spirit 
composed,  betrays  its  late  date  by  the  l^ct  that,  whereas  Pisis- 
tratus was  expelled  twice,  it  says  he  was  expelled  three  times. 

Thus  the  authorities  on  which  Wolf  relied  for  proving  that 
the  present  sliape  of  the  Homeric  poems  is  due  to  Pisistratus 
seem  to  have  their  source  in  an  epigram,  which,  whatever  the 
motives  for  composing  it,  is  certainly  untrustworthy.  Further, 
the  epigram  itself  gives  no  countenance  to  the  inference  which 
Cicero  and  other  later  writers  have  dravm  from  it,  viz.,  that 
Pisistratus  caused  a  recension  of  Homer  to  be  made.  The  epi- 
gram says  that  before  Pisistratus  Homer  was  **  sung  scatteredly.** 
Now  we  know  on  good  authority — ^that  of  the  orators  Isocrates, 
B.a  436-338,  and  Lycurgus,  aa  395-329 — that  the  singing 
of  the  rhapsodies  at  the  great  Athenian  festival  was  regulated 
by  law ;  but  who  introduced  the  law  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
known.  In  Alexandrian  times  it  certainly  was  a  matter  of 
conjecture  who  introduced  the  law ;  and  it  is  a  reasonable  in- 
ference that  in  the  epigram  of  which  we  are  speaking  we  have 
nothing  more  than  the  author's  conjecture,  stated  positively, 
that  the  law  was  due  to  Pisistratus. 

For  thirty  years  or  more  nothing  was  done  to  carry  out  the 
views  which  Wolf  had  expressed  in  his  Proiegiomena  ;  and  yet, 
as  we  have  pointed  out,  although  Wolf  demonstrated  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  traditional  view  of  Homer,  he  con- 
tributed nothing  himself  towards  pointing  out  what  in  the 
poems  was  Homer's  work  and  what  was  not  When  at  last^ 
after  more  than  thirty  years,  Hermann  took  up  the  question, 
although  he  came  forward  with  a  criterion  by  which  to 
distinguish  the  original  parts  of  the  poems  from  subsequent 
accretions,  he  never  fully  carried  out  the  process  of  applying 
his  criterion.  But  more  important  is  it  to  notice  the  nature  of 
his  criterion,  and  the  change  of  view  which  it  involves.  For 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  between  what  is  Homer  and  what 
la  later  than  Homer  in  the  poems,  inconsistencies  and  diiore* 
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pancies  aie  important.  But  no  solution  of  this  part  of  the 
Homeric  question  can  be  satisfactory  Avhich  explains  only  the 
inconsistencies.  The  general  consistency  of  the  poems  is  an 
equally  important  factor  in  the  problem,  and  a  satisfactory 
solution  must  account  for  the  consistency  as  well  as  the  incon- 
sistencies. The  natural  reaction  from  the  Wolfian  theory  took 
the  direction  of  insisting  on  the  importance  of  the  second 
factor,  and  it  is  in  the  explanation  of  this  factor  that  the 
importance  of  Hermann's  work  lies.  According  to  Wolf,  the 
unity  of  the  poems  was,  as  it  were,  mechanically  superinduced 
by  the  Commission  of  Pisistratus.  According  to  Hermann,  if 
the  poems  in  their  present  shape  possess  unity,  it  is  because  the 
original  kernel  possessed  unity.  Homer  sang  of  the  wrath  of 
Achilles  and  the  return  of  Odysseus  in  two  poems,  short  enough 
to  be  carried  in  the  memory  and  transmitted  orally,  and  these 
poems  contained  in  outline  the  essential  structure  of  our  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  In  the  process  of  time  later  poets  inserted 
various  compositions  of  their  own,  expanding  incidents  in  the 
original  work,  and  interpolating,  so  far  as  the  original  permitted, 
other  incidents,  and  made  the  expansions  and  interpolations  fit 
in  with  more  or  less  neatness.  Thus  Hermann  provided  a  solu- 
tion capable  of  accounting  for  both  the  general  unity  and  the 
particular  discrepancies,  though  he  did  not  or  could  not  work  it 
out  so  as  to  recover  the  original  poems.  It  should  also  be  noticed 
that  on  Hermann's  theory  Homer  is  not  regarded  as  a  rude  and 
primitive  bard,  but  as  possessing  architectonic  genius. 

The  next  attempt  to  solve  the  Homeric  problem  on  the  linet 
hid  out  by  Wolf  was  that  of  Lachmann.  Staiiing  on  the  assump- 
tion that  in  primitive  times  only  short  lays  were  possible,  he 
first  attacked  the  Aibdungenlied,  and  dissected  it  into  twenty 
lays.  He  then  in  the  same  way  dissected  the  Iliad  into  eighteen 
lays.  The  principle  upon  which  he  proceeds  is  that  primitive 
poets  anxiously  avoid  the  least  inconsistency  in  details ;  thus, 
if  we  find  an  inconsistency  between  any  two  parte  of  the  Uiad, 
we  may  conclude  that  these  parte  belong  io  different  lays. 
The  lay  has  no  inconsiBtencies  within  itself.  Thus  Lachmimii 
v^oceeded  considerably  farther  than  Wolf;  for  Wolf  allowed 
Homer  some  share  in.  the  composition  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  while  Lachmann  disintegrated  the  Iliad  into  lays 
which  were  composed  quite  independently  of  each  other,  and 
became  more  or  less  fortuitously  agglomerated  together  in 
course  of  time,  and  were  finally  worked  into  the  Iliad  as  we 
have  it  by  Onomacritus,  acting  for  Pisistratus. 

With  regard  to  Lachmann's  theory,  it  should  be  noticed,  that 
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any  support  it  may  have  once  derived  from  the  dissection  of  the 
Nibelungenlied  is  much  weakened  now,  since  there  is  consideiv 
able  reason  to  believe  that  that  poem  is  the  work  of  one  author, 
and  not  an  aggregate  of  lays.  In  the  next  place,  analogies  drawn 
from  the  h'teratures  of  other  countries  have  to  be  used  with  cir 
cumspection.  The  origin  of  the  Mahdhhdraia  is  dif^puted.  The 
Trench  efiatitfOTU  are  not  epics  ;  and  the  literary  genius  of  Greece 
is  hardly  to  be  measured  by  restrictions  drawn  from  the  analogy 
of  a  Finnish  epic — the  Kaletoala.  Setting  aside  these  presump- 
tions l>ased  on  analogies,  we  have  to  examine  Lachmann's  theory 
in  itsell  In  the  first  place,  we  may  use  the  argumentum  ad 
hominem.  If  Lachmann  regards  an  inconsistency  as  proof  of 
divided  authorship,  why  does  he  not  subdivide  those  of  his 
lays  which  contain  inconsistencies  in  themselves  t  His  principle 
rigorously  carried  out  would  necessitate  the  supposition  of  a 
larger  number  of  lays  than  that  which  he  has  resolved  the  Iliad 
into.  And  this  is  one  fundamental  weakness  of  the  theory — 
it  lacks  any  vestige  of  proof.  The  same  principle  applied  bj 
another  hand  would  discover  a  different  set  of  lays,  and  have  as 
much  claifu  to  represent  the  primitive  elements  of  the  Iliad  as 
the  eighteen  lays  Lachmann  has  produced.  In  other  words,  of 
the  two  things  which  require  explaining  in  the  Homeric  poems — 
their  unity  and  their  inconsistencies — Lachmann  overlooks  one 
— the  unity — and  only  offers  for  the  other  an  explanation  wholly 
incapable  of  proof,  and  not  even  consistently  carried  out  by 
himself.^  Thus  his  theory  distinctly  faUs  behind  the  advance 
which  Hermann  had  made  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
Hermann  recognised  the  double  aspect  of  the  question,  and 
put  forward  u  theory  which  at  least  endeavoured  to  meet  both 
points.  Lachmann  sought  a  one-sided  solution,  and  in  framing 
a  hypothesis  to  account  for  all  the  inconsistencies,  he  lost  sight 
of  the  other  factor  in  the  problem,  or  imagined  that  Onoma- 
critus  and  Pisistratus  were  capable  of  accounting  for  what  unity 
the  Iliad  possesses. 

But  we  have  already  seen  that  there  is  no  historical  proof  of 
the  existence  x>f  the  Commission  of  Pisistratus,  and  we  may 
now  ask  whether  the  supposition  of  such  a  Commission  is 
capable  of  accounting  for  the  unity  of  the  Iliad.  In  the  first 
place,  inasmuch  as  'Miaskeuasts ''  have  been  credited  with 
much  activity  in  the  shaping  of  the  Homeric  poems,  it  is  well 

1  Another  leriont  difficulty  id  the  wnj  of  hit  theory  is  that  of  understand- 
ing hnw  eighteen  different  poets,  working  iudependentlj  and  in  ignorance 
of  each  other's  work,  ahould  all  happen  to  choose  for  their  subject  lOflM 
incfiitnt  ralatkig  to  tba  few  dayi  of  Achillea*  abeenca  from  the  war. 
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to  understand  ^vho  diaskenasts  were.  They  were  not  a  class  of 
men  united  or  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  any  special 
experience  or  innate  powers  of  working  up  given  material  into 
epic  shape.  If  a  playwright  touched  up  or  re- wrote  a  play 
of  his  own,  already  performed,  with  a  view  to  producing  it  a 
second  time,  he  was  said  to  diaskeuazein  or  revise  his  play. 
But,  more  than  this,  any  man  who  made  a  correction  in  a 
manuscript  was  a  diaskeuast ;  and  if  the  "correction''  was 
wrong,  he  was  none  the  less  a  diaskeuast  So  to  say  that  the 
shaping  of  the  Iliad  was  the  work  of  diaskeuasts  may  be  true, 
but  it  does  not  help  us  much,  for  any  man  could  be  a  dias- 
keuast, but  not  every  man  could  make  an  Hind  out  of  given 
material  On  Lachraann's  theory,  indeed,  it  would  require  an 
artist  of  consummate  skill  to  give  to  eighteen  wholly  inde- 
pendent lays  the  amount  of  consistency  and  unity  which  the 
Iliad  possesses.  Thus  the  mechanical  device  of  a  Commission  is 
inadequate  to  the  purpose^  What  is  required  is  a  poet  of  no 
mean  rank,  and  Lachmann  gives  us,  with  no  satisfactory  proof, 
Onomacritus,  who  spent  his  life  on  Orphic  poetry,  and  would 
have  worked  up  his  material  in  accordance  with  his  training  in 
Orphic  poetry,  whereas  no  Orphic  elements  are  to  be  traced  in 
our  Iliad. 

We  may  further  ask  what  object  could  Pisistratus  have  had 
in  amalgamating  separate  lays  into  one  whole  t  It  could  not 
liave  been  in  the  interests  of  literature,  for,  according  to  Lach- 
mann, the  separate  lays  are  more  beautiful  than  our  Iliad. 
And  further,  if  this  was  the  case,  how  did  Pisistratus  contrive 
to  supplant  the  older,  better  known,  and  more  beautiful  lays 
by  his  novel  amalgamation  t  His  authority  extended  only  to 
Athens,  but  all  Creece  accepted  the  Iliad  as  we  have  it.  If  we 
waive  this  difficulty,  the  question  still  remains  what  was  the 
object  of  the  amalgamation,  since  it  was  not  to  benefit  literature  t 
Pisistratus,  we  have  seen,  was  apparently  believed  by  some  to 
have  regulated  the  text  for  purposes  of  recitation ;  but  the 
short 'lays  which  Lachmann  supposes  to  have  existed  would 
be  much  bettor  adapted  for  recitation  than  our  Iliad,  and  to 
amalgamate  these  lays  into  a  lengthy  whole  would  not  rendei 
their  recitation  the  easier. 

We  next  come  to  the  views  put  forward  by  the  great  his- 
torian of  Greece,  Grote.  The  question  which  Wolf  had  sug- 
gested, but  had  not  attempted  to  solve,  viz.,  what  is  Homer's 
work,  and  what  is  not,  in  the.  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Grote  took  up 
and  answered.  But  in  other  respects  he  is  not  a  follower  of 
Wolf.     The  assumption,  universally  accepted  last  century,  that 
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primitive  poems  or  lays  mnst  be  short,  Grote  did  not  accc^pi 
He  quotes  from  Chodsko*8  Papular  Poetry  of  Persia  the  fact 
that  **  one  of  the  songs  of  the  Calniuck  national  bards  fometimes 
lasts  a  whole  day ; "  and  refers  to  the  fact,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously used  by  Lachmnnn,  tiiat  the  old  German  poem  Parsifal 
contains  24,810  verses,  and  was  the  work  of  a  man,  Eschenbach, 
who  could  neither  rea^l  nor  write.  Thus  the  composition  of  tho 
Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  before  writing  was  known  in  Greece  has 
nothing  impossible  in  it.  Nor  has  tho  oral  transmission  of  the 
poems;  the  songs  of  the  Icelandic  Skalds  were  thus  trans- 
mitted for  more  than  two  centuries ;  and  we  may  add  that  the 
Vedas  were  transmitted  in  this  way  for  a  much  longer  ])eriod. 
In  modern  Greece  blind  singers  carry  in  their  memory  large 
quantities  of  verse  which  they  recite  at  villa«;e  fcnsU.  Fur- 
ther, if  Homer  was,  as  the  oldest  traditions  relate,  blind,  writ- 
ing, even  if  known  in  his  time,  would  have  been  of  no  use 
to  him.  In  anticipation  of  tho  objection  that  the  power  of 
memory  might  not  be  so  great  among  the  Greeks  as  among 
other  nations,  Grote  refers  to  the  fact  that  in  Socrates'  time, 
as  we  learn  from  Xenophon,  there  were  many  Athenians 
who  were  taught  to  learn  both  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  by 
heart,  and  the  rhapsodists  professionally  repeated  the  poems 
from  memory. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  and  shown  that  tliero  is  no 
impossibility  in  composingand  transmitting  poems  of  tho  length 
of  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey  by  means  of  memory  alone,  Grote 
proceeds  to  investigate  the  question  of  the  original  unity  of 
these  epics  on  critical  grounds,  and  he  begins  with  the  Odyssey.  • 
The  question  at  issue  is,  as  he  says,  whether. tlie  gaps  and  in- 
consistencies which  constitute  the  proofs  ^  of  mere  unprepared 
coalescence"  preponderate  **over  tlie  other  proofs  of  designed 
adaptation  scattered  throui^hout  the  whole  poem  t "  The  con- 
clusion he  reaches  is,  ''The  poem  as  it  now  stands  exhibits 
unequivocally  adaptation  of  parts  and  continuity  of  stru<:ture, 
whether  by  one  or  several  cotii^entient  hands.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  a  secondary  formation  out  of  a  pre-sxisting  Odyssey  of 
smaller  dimensions ;  but  if  so,  the  parts  of  the  smaller  whole 
must  have  been  so  far  recast  as  to  make  them  suitable  members 
cf  the  larger,  and  are  noway  recognisable  by  us."  Further, 
**  Its  authors  cannot  have  been  mere  compilers  of  pre-existing 
materials,  such  as  Pisistnitus  and  his  friends ;  they  must  have 
been  poets,  competent  to  work  such  matter  as  they  found  iuto 
a  new  and  enlarged  design  of  their  own." 

The  Ody8««y,  then,  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  assump 
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itcn  that  **  long  continuous  epics  with  an  artistical  structure 
are  inconsistent  with  the  capacities  of  a  rude  and  non-writing 
age,"  for  in  tlie  Odyssey  "  the  integration  of  the  whole  and  the 
composition  of  the  parts  must  have  l)een  siinultaneou&''  Grote 
then  applies  the  same  critical  method  to  the  Iliad.  Here  he 
finds  that  the  original  scheme  of  the  Iliad,  viz.,  to  relate 
the  wrath  of  Achilles  and  its  consequences — does  not  com- 
prehend the  whole  poem.  Those  hooks  which  carry  out  the 
original  scheme  hang  together  hy  themselves.  Those  books 
(iL  to  vii)  which  do  not  relate  to  the  original  scheme 
hang  on  the  whole  fairly  well  together,  but  present  dis- 
crepancies with  the  first  set  The  portion  of  the  Iliad  which 
has  direct  relation  to  the  original  scheme,  as  expounded  in 
the  opening  lines  of  the  First  Book,  Grote  called  an  AchillSil. 
The  other  books  "are  of  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive 
character,  and  convert  the  poem  from  an  Achill^is  into  an 
Iliad."  They  give  us,  not  any  information  about  the  wrath 
of  Achilles,  but  a  picture  of  the  war  against  Ilium.  They 
have  been  worked  into  a  certain  conformity  with  the  AchillSiSy 
and  **  they  belong  to  the  same  generation  and  state  of  society 
as  the  primitive  Achilleis."  Finally,  Grote  thinks  that  the 
Odyssey  and  Iliad  belong  to  the  same  age,  but  are  not  by 
the  same  author ;  that  the  Odyssey  is  probably  by  a  single 
author,  the  Iliad  probably  not 

We  may  now  see  how  far  Grote  has  laid  the  difficulties  raised 
by  Wolf.  The  assumption  that  primitive  poems  must  be  short 
seems  to  break  down  under  the  attack  made  upon  it  by  Grote 
and  others.  As  for  analogies  drawn  from  other  literatures,  even 
were  the  fact  of  a  ballad  origin  for  epics  established,  Homer's 
spiritual  and  intellectual  superiority  over  the  balladists  makes 
comparison  unsafe.  But  the  other  difficulty  raised  by  Wolf, 
viz.,  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  composition  of  such  poems  as 
our  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  times  when  writing  was  unknown, 
is  not  answered  by  Grote.  Everything  Grote  says  about  the 
possibility  of  composing  and  transmitting  long  poems  by  mems 
of  the  memory  alone  may  be  admitted,  and  must  always  be 
taken  into  account  in  any  solution  of  the  Homeric  question ; 
but  Homer  composed,  as  Grote  admits,  not  for  a  reading  public 
— there  was  none — but  for  recitation  before  an  audience  ;  and 
although  the  Athenians  in  later  times  would  sit  for  a  whole 
day  listening  to  the  performance  of  tragedies,  a  day  would  not 
suffice  for  the  recitation  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey.  Thus, 
though  the  bare  possibility  of  composing  the  poems  without  the 
aid  of  writing  is  fully  established  by  Grote,  his  admission  of 
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the  non-existence  of  a  reading  public  leaves  the  difficulty  raised 
by  Wolf  unsolved. 

But  this  failure  to  shako  Wolfs  main  position,  so  far  from 
weakening  Grote's  theory  of  the  Iliad,  rather  strengthens  it. 
If  Wolf  was  right  in  denying  the  possibility  of  composing  long 
poems  in  very  early  times,  then  Grot«*s  AchillSis  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  ;  and  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  how  the  Iliad 
as  we  have  it  arose,  it  is  supeiior  to  Lachmann's  lays.  Grote'a 
theory  does  what  Lachmann*s  failed  to  do — it  explains  the 
general  consistency  of  the  poem.  But  unless  there  is  some 
external  necessity  compelling  us  to  suppose  that  originally  the 
Iliad  must  have  been  shorter  than  it  now  is,  Grote's  theory  is 
open  to  the  objection  which  may  be  alleged  against  all  attenipta 
to  extmct  the  original  from  the  present  Iliad — it  is  subjeo- 
tiva  The  weight  assigned  to  discrepancies  or  to  proofs  of  design 
will  always  depend  on  the  critic  :  there  is  no  external  standard 
whereby  to  ascertain  their  real  weight,  and  consequently  no  hope 
of  settling  the  question. 

Since  Grote,  the  most  important  "  variety "  of  the  Wolfian 
theory  that  has  arisen  is  the  view  of  Professor  Paley.  With 
Wolf,  but  more  strongly  than  Wolf,  he  insists  on  the  late  date 
of  writing,  and  on  the  still  later  date  at  which  a  reading  puV>lic 
came  into  existence.  But,  unlike  the  Wolfians,  he  insists  on  the 
unity  of  the  Iliad.  Thus  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the 
Iliad  is  posterior  to  the  growth  of  a  reading  public,  and  the 
latter  he  correctly  dates,  on  various  ground.%  as  extending  from 
about  RC.  430  on.  He  does  not  seem  to  believe  in  an  original 
nucleus  around  which  other  stories  kept  collecting,  or  in  a 
theory  of  interplations.  The  Iliad  is  not  the  fortuitous  work 
of  time,  nor  the  deliberate  work  of  successive  generations,  but 
the  design  and  execution  of  a  single  mind  working  on  ancient 
material.  The  Iliad,  he  says,  may  *'  be  aptly  compared  to  a 
Btained-glass  window  composed  from  a  quantity  of  old  materials, 
more  or  less  detached  and  of  different  dates,  but  rearranged 
and  filled  in  with  modern  glazier's  work,  so  as  to  form  a  har- 
monious whole,  by  some  cunning  artist  who  had  an  eye  for 
unity  of  design,  harmony  of  colour,  and  a  general  antique 
effect."  The  proofs  of  this  theory  are  to  be  found  in  the  non- 
existence of  a  reading  public  before  B.a  430  ;  in  the  absence, 
from  the  Tragedians  and  from  early  works  of  art,  of  any  signs  of 
the  influence  of  Homer;  in  the  general  absence  of  references  to 
Homer  ^  in  Greek  literature  beforo  Plato,  and  in  the  sudden 

^  References  to  **  Homer  "  do  indeed  occur;  bat  Homer  was  a  name  used 
to  cover  nearly  anything  written  iu  bexnmetera.  Profeiaor  Paley't  point  ii 
that  referencei  to  our  Homer  are  not  found. 
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display  of  acquaintance  with  Homer  in  Plato  and  later  authors  ; 
and,  finally,  in  the  language  of  Homer,  which  shows,  both  in 
grammar  and  vocabulary,  a  thorough  mixture  of  old  and  new, 
of  genuine  and  spurious  archaisms,  which  seem  to  imply  that 
the  dialect  was  not  a  living  or  spoken,  but  a  conventional  one. 

The  argument  based  by  Mr.  Paley  on  the  evidence  'of  works 
of  art  is  one  for  specialists  to  discuss,  and  it  is  enough  here  to 
say  that  it  is  a  question  on  which  specialists  disagree.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  argument  based  on  the  evidence  of 
language.  But  we  may  add  that  the  words,  furuiations,  gram- 
matical usages,  and  the  omissions  of  the  digamma  which  Mr. 
Paley  cites  to  show  the  late  character  of  our  Homer,  have  been 
paralleled  by  Br.  Hayman  (in  his  edition  of  the  Odyssey)  in 
the  oldest  Greek  literature  that  we  possess ;  while  Mr.  Monro 
has  pointed  out  (in  his  article  on  Humer  in  the  KncyclopcBdia 
Bntannica)  the  leading  features  which  stamp  the  dialect  of 
Homer  as  ihe  oldest  form  of  the  Greek  language  that  we  possess. 
The  fact  that  Pindar  and  the  Tragedians  seem  to  have  preferred 
to  draw  on  the  Cyclic  Poets  instead  of  on  Homer  for  subjects, 
does  not  compel  us  to  infer  that  our  Homer  was  utikuown  to 
them.  There  are  two  good  reasons  to  explain  the  fact  The 
first  is  one  pointed  out  by  Aristotle :  the  plots  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  are  so  simple  that  they  only  admit  of  being  dramatised 
in  one  or  two  ways.  The  second  reason  is  that  Pindar  and  the 
Tragedians  were  too  wise  to  challenge  comparison  with  Homer 
on  Ids  own  ground,  and  were  too  artistic  to  endeavour  to  "  paint 
the  lily  or  gild  refined  gold.''  Finally,  if  Homer  is,  as  Mr. 
Paley  seems  to  maintain,  a  compilation,  is  the  work  of  a  jobber 
of  ancient  literature,  is,  in  fact,  a  sham  literary  antique,  there 
is  only  one  period  to  which  it  could  be  assigned,  and  that  is 
the  post-classical  period.  In  ac.  420  nothing  of  the  kind 
could  become  as  popular  as  Homer  undoubtedly  was,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Antimachus  of  Colophon  did  compose 
an  imitation  epic,  and  the  Greek  public  refused  to  be  put  off 
with  such  patchwork.  But  our  Homer,  as  Mr.  Paley  admits, 
was  composed  before  post-classical  times,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  in  classical  Greek  literature  the  only  period  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  great  epic  was  the  epic  period.  Antimachus  himself 
certainly  did  not  compile  our  Homer,  as  Mr.  Paley  sugg^^sts, 
for  we  know  from  Porphyrins  that  he  plagiarised  our  Homer. 

There  remains  a  difficulty  raised  by  Wolf  against  the  anti- 
quity of  Homer  which  we  have  left  untouched — that  of  under- 
standing how  poems  as  long  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  could 
have  been  recited.     A  single  recitation,  it  is  said,  would  not 
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suffice.  This  is  true ;  and  the  inference  is  that  the  poems  werp 
designed  to  lost  through  several  recitations.  This  simple  ex< 
planation  has  long  escaped  recognition  hecause  we  are  apt  to 
forget  that  all  classical  Greek  literature  was  designed  for  re- 
citation, and  that  at  different  times  the  manner  of  recitation 
differed.  In  the  times  when  an  author's  audience  consisted  of 
the  whole  hody  of  citizens  (in  the  time,  e.g,^  of  the  drama  or  of 
choral  lyric),  an  audience  was  only  got  together  at  long  inter- 
vals, and  therefore  what  was  put  hefore  it  had  to  be  finished 
at  a  sitting.  But  in  Homeric  times  the  poet's  audience  con- 
sisted of  the  household  of  a  chieftain  such  as  Odysseus  or  of  a 
king  like  Alcinous ;  and  this  audience  gathered  together  night 
after  night  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  the  conditions  under 
which  epic  poetry  was  produced  to  make  the  recitation  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  impossible. 

Attempts  have  frequently  been  made  to  show  that  one  part 
of  the  Iliad  or  of  the  Odyssey  is  inconsistent  with  some  other 
part,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  composed  by  the  same 
author.  But^  in  the  first  place,  it  is  still  more  unlikely  that,  an 
interpolator,  whose  first  business  would  be  to  make  his  inter- 
polation harmonise  with  the  original,  would  make  these  mis- 
takes; and  next)  there  are  inconsistencies  to  be  found  in 
Milton,  Sliakspere,  Dante,  Virgil,  and  novelists  of  all  kinds, 
quite  as  great  as  in  Homer.  A  logical  inconsistency  goes  for 
little  in  these  questions;  and  a  poetical  inconsistency  yet 
remains  to  be  discovered  in  Homer.  We  can  only  protest 
against  the  spirit  in  which  some  critics  approach  the  greatest  of 
poets.  They  examine  the  Homeric  poems  as  they  would  a 
candi'Iate's  dissertation  for  a  degree,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
rejecting  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  for  not  know- 
ing his  Homer. 

The  question  whether  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  both 
the  work  of  a  single  hand  admits  of  no  positive  proof.  If  it 
could  be  demonstrated  by  internal  evidence  that  they  must 
belong  to  different  ages,  the  question  would  be  settled.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  poems  to  show  that  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  same  age ;  and  although  we  cannot  say  that 
Greece  was  incapable  of  producing  two  poets  possessing  the 
marvellous  genius  required  to  pro<luce  such  a  ]X)em  as  the  Iliad 
or  the  Odyssey,  it  seems  fafer  to  adhere  to  the  literjiry  tradition, 
which  is  not  on  the  whole  likely  to  have  been  mistaken  on 
such  a  point  of  capital  importance,  and  which  attributes  botb 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  to  Homer. 
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A.LL  a1pha1)et8  and  syllabaries,  ex- 
cept the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  seem  to 
have  had  their  origin  in  picture- 
writing.  The  idea  of  communicat- 
ing; information  by  rough  sketches 
of  objects  occurs  sooner  or  later  to 
most  peoples.  The  Red  Indians 
by  means  of  sketches  on  bark  can 
or  could  send  simple  messages  to 
each  other,  as,  eg ,  the  number  of 
an  advancing  enemy.  In  these 
messages  a  man  is  drawn  in  much 
the  same  way  as  schoolboys  draw 
men  on  a  slate — a  big  circle  sur- 
mounted by  a  smaller  one  and  rest- 
}nji  on  two  more  or  less  perpendi- 
cular strokes.  If  the  figure  is 
represented  with  a  hat,  it  stands 
for  a  wliite  man ;  if  not,  for  a  red 
man.  The  si^ature  and  address 
are  conveyed  by  sketches  of  the 
creatures  which  the  chiefs  have 
adopted  as  totems  and  taken  their 
names  from  The  picture-writing 
of  the  Aztecs,  though  still  sketch- 
ing, was  capable  of  expressing  more 
ideas  and  more  abstract  ideas  than 
that  of  the  Red  Indians.  1'his  was 
the  result  of  the  continual  use  of 
picture-writing  for  the  purposes  of 
govemiug  a  large  and  heterogeneous 
empire  and  for  recording  its  history. 
The  next  sta^e  in  the  derelonment 
it  when  the  sketch  comes  to  oe  re- 
garded not  so  much  as  a  picture  of 
the  object  depicted  as  the  symbol 
of  the  Fame  of  the  object ;  and  by 
the  time  the  signification  of  the 
•ketch  has  become  conventionalised, 
the  sketch  has  generally  ceased  to 
have  any  great  resemblance  to  the 
natural  object,  and  is  itself  a  con- 
Ten  tional  symbol.  This  stage  is 
rejiresented  by  the  214  ''radicals  '* 
in  Chinese.  These  characters,  which 
by  themselves,  and  in  composition 
with  other  marks,  form  the  written 


symbols  of  every  word  in  the  lan- 
guage, are  not  letters,  nor  syllables, 
but  each  is  a  word.  The  next  stage 
is  reached  when  the  character,  hav- 
ing long  represented  merely  the 
sound  of  the  object's  name,  comes 
to  stand  for  the  sound  of  the  first 
syllable  only.  In  this  stage  writing 
consists  of  a  collectron  of  symboU 
repTMenting  the  sound  of  syllables, 
that  is,  a  syllabary.  This  is  repre- 
sented by  the  cuneiform  or  arrow- 
headed  inscriptions,  which,  like  the 
Chinese  *'  radicals,"  are  descendants 
from  sketches.  The  uniform  and 
generally  rectan^^ilar  appearance  of 
cuneiform  inscriptions  is  a  marked 
instance  of  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  nature  of  the  writing  mateiial 
on  the  form  of  the  writing  itself. 
Straight  strokes  thicker  ai  one  end 
than  at  the  other  are  the  natural 
result  of  rapid  writing  with  a  pointed 
instrament  on  clay.  Using  such 
writing  materials,  the  Assyrians  fol- 
lowed the  line  of  least  resistance, 
and  eliminated  curves.  Finally, 
the  character  which  at  firat  stood 
for  the  whole  word  and  then  for 
the  firat  syllable  came  to  stand  for 
the  firat  letter,  and  an  alphabet  waa 
attained.  We  have  illustrated  the 
development  of  the  alphabet  from 
the  writing  of  varions  nations,  but 
in  Egyptian  all  these  stages  co-exist 
Some  charactera  stand  for  a  wonl, 
some  for  a  syllable,  and  some  for  a 
letter,  thus  clearly  indicating  the 
origin  of  alphabets. 

From  the  Egyptians  the  Phceni- 
cians  obtained  their  alphabet,  from 
the  Phujnicians  the  Greeks,  from 
the  Greeks  the  Romans,  from  them 
modern  European  nations.  The 
source  from  which  the  various  Greek 
alphabets  were  derived  is  indicated 
partly  by  tradition,  for  the  Greeks 
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•ttribnted  the  alphabet  to  Gadnma, 
whoso  name  is  Semitic  (''Kedem,** 
Eastern),  partly  by  the  form  of 
the  letters  themselves  and  partly 
by  tlie  names  of  the  letters.  When 
borrowed,  the  alpiiabet  necessarily 
underwent  tome  changes,  since  the 
Phoenician  alphabet  contained  sym- 
bols of  sounds  not  used  by  the 
Greeks  (e.g.,  several  sibilants),  and 
in  Greek  there  were  vowel  sounds 
not  known  to  the  Phoenicians.  We 
have,  however,  to  do  not  with  the 
history  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  but 
its  date.  The  names  of  the  Greek 
letters  which  end  in  the  "  emphatic 
aleph  "  (contrast,  e,ff.,hita,  the  Greek 
same  for  B,  with  the  Hebrew  hfth), 
show  that  the  alphabet  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  northern  Semites, 
those  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  ;  and  it 
has  been  ar>:ued  that  the  borrowing 
must  belong  to  the  period  of  the 
Phceniciaus'  naval  and  commercial 
supremacy  over  the  Mediterranean. 
So,  too,  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
borrowing  by  the  Italians  from  the 
Greeks  must  be  relerred  to  Grseco- 
Italic  times,  i.e.,  the  time  when  the 
Greeks  and  Italians  yet  fonned  one 
people.  But  in  these  remote  ages 
we  get  out  of  our  chronological 
depth,  and  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing,  at  any  rate  at  present, 
what  *'niust"  have  happened  or 
when.  It  is  better  to  say  that 
these  data  are  uncertain  in  them- 
selves and  give  a  general  ])resump- 
tion  of  antiquity  to  the  introduction 
of  the  alphabet,  which  must,  how- 
ever, wait  upon  better  established 
facts.  For  these  facts  we  may  look 
either  to  ancient  Greek  authors 
themselves  or  to  inscriptions.  For 
iniitanoe,  if  Homer  mentioned  writ- 
ing, and  the  date  of  Homer  were 
fixed,  we  should  get  a  date  for  writ- 
ing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a 
well-known  passage  in  the  Iliad 
(vi.  169)  in  which  it  is  said  that 
Proitos  sent  Belleropbon  to  Lycia, 
"and  gave  him  tokens  of  woe, 
graving  in  a  golden  tablet  many 
deadly  things,  and  bade  him  show 
these  to  Anteia's  father,  that  he 


might  be  slain."  Bnt,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  are  more  ways  of  sending 
a  message  than  by  means  of  an 
ali)hal)et ;  so  the  ]>assaga  is  not 
conclusive.  In  the  next  place,  the 
passage  may  have  been  tampered 
with ;  and  finally,  as  the  date  of 
Homer  is  vague,  it  does  not  help 
us  much  to  date  the  alphabet. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
utilising  Homer  to  date  the  alpha- 
bet are  applicable  to  all  passages 
from  ancient  authors.  When  wo 
go  farther  back  than  B.C.  500,  the 
dates  assigned  to  authors  become 
hard  to  check  ;  and  there  is  always 
the  possibility — which  may  or  may 
not  amount  to  a  probability — that 
the  passage  relied  on  may  not  be 
genuine.  With  inscriptions,  how- 
ever, we  are  on  safer  grounds :  they 
do  not  admit  much  ol  inter|K>Iation« 
and  we  may  rely  on  their  l)eing 
now  in  the  shniie — the  action  01 
time  and  weather  excepted  —  in 
which  they  came  from  the  sculptor's 
hands.  Forgery  is,  indeed,  possible 
even  on  stone,  but  much  less  likely 
than  in  the  case  of  MSS.  ]5ut  in- 
scriptions get  destroyed,  and  the 
earlier  their  age  the  fewer  survive. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  indeed, 
which  has  the  least  destructive 
climate  in  the  world,  inscriptions 
of  enormous  antiquity  do  of  course 
survive,  but  it  is  not  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  that  we  can  expect  to 
find  Greek  inscriptions.  And  yet 
it  is  there  we  find  the  oldest 
inscription  in  Greek  that  is  yet 
known  or  can  be  dated. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in 
Nubia  is  the  temple  of  Abu  SimbeL 
In  the  temple  of  Abu  Simbel  are 
huge  statues  of  stone,  and  on  the 
legs  of  the  second  colossus  from  the 
south  are  chi])ped  the  names,  witti- 
cisms, and  records  ot  travellers  of  all 
ages,  in  alphabets  known  and  un- 
known. The  earliest  of  the  Greek 
travellers  who  have  thus  left  their 
names  are  a  body  of  mercenaries. 
They  seem  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
expedition  which  was  led  as  far  as 
Elephantine  by  King  Psammatichos 
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— wliether  the  first  monarch  of  that 
namo  or  his  successor  does  not 
appear.'  From  Elephantine  they 
•eem  to  have  set  out  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  up  the  river,  and  to 
hhve  gone  past  Kcrkis— the  locality 
of  which  cannot  be  fixed— as  far  as 
tlie  stream  allowed,  |>erhap8  to  the 
second  cataract  On  their  return 
they  put  in  at  Abu  Simbel,  and  on 
the  lett  leg  of  tho  colossus  inscribed 
the  record  of  their  bold  voyage. 
Hcsides  the  common  record,  we  find 
the  names  of  various  members  of 
the  detachment  inscribed  separately 
by  those  who  wished  at  once  to 
display  their  ability  to  write  and 
to  per|>etuate  to  all  time  their  con- 
neciion  with  the  expedition. 

This  interesting  inscription  can 
be  dated  by  two  methods,  which 
check  each  other,  and  thus  give 
tolemble  certainty  to  the  result. 
In  the  first  place,  the  letters  used, 
and  their  shape,  show  that  the 
inscription  is  older  than  inscrip* 
tioiis,  generically  similar,  which 
are  known  to  belong  to  about  B.o. 
540.  For  instance,  in  our  inscrip- 
tion there  is  no  special  symbol  for 
the  long  6  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
the  omega.      One  and  the    same 


symlK)l  has  to  do  duty  for  the  long 
and  for  the  short  'O.  Inscriptions 
of  B.C.  540  have  acquired  a  special 
symbol  for  the  omega.  As  we  have 
already  said,  the  Greeks,  positessing 
a  more  extensive  vowel  system  than 
tlie  Phoenicians,  had  to  modify  the 
alphabet  they  borrowed ;  and  the 
late  origin  of  the  sign  for  the  omega 
is  betrayed  by  that  letter's  position 
in  the  Greek  alphabet  As  for  tha 
shape  of  the  letters  in  the  Abu 
Simbel  inscription,  the  si^  for  «, 
instead  of  being  made  with  four 
strokes,  as  in  the  sigma  of  the  B.a 
540  inscriptions  and  that  of  the 
ordinary  Greek  alphabet  (2),  if 
made  by  means  of  three  strokes 
only,  which  is  known  on  other 
grounds  to  be  the  older  lorm. 
Thus  the  epigraphic  evidence  makes 
the  inscription  to  be  some  time 
older  than  B.C.  540.  The  evidence 
from  the  contents  of  the  inscription 
places  the  dat«  between  B.a  620- 
600,  according  as  we  take  the 
Psammatichos  mentioned  to  be  the 
first  or  the  second  king  of  that 
name.' 

We  have,  then,  got  a  date  for  the 
existence  of  writing  in  Greece.  In 
ii.a  600  the  art  of  writing  was  so 


1  A  Rhmlian  pinnx.  discovered  lately  at  Naukr.itis,  which  pmbahly  belongs 
to  the  time  of  PsanimHtichos  II.,  shows  epigraphic  peculiiiritieB  retienibliug 
those  of  the  Abu  Simbel  inseriptions.  See  Mr.  £.  A.  Garduer  in  the  Academy^ 
No.  700. 

'  This  inscription,  baring  a  bearing  ou  the  Homeric  Question,  has  been  dia- 
eredited.  As  for  the  epigraphic  evidence,  it  is  SHid  that  it  is  inconclusive 
because  against  the  evidences  given  above  that  the  inscription  belongs  to  B.a 
600.  we  have  to  set  the  fact  that  the  writing  runs  from  left  to  right,  whereas 
it  was  only  later  than  this  period  that  this  direction  whs  adopted.  In  the 
ntxi  place,  we  have  a  distinct  sign  for  ita,  which  is  again  a  later  introduction. 
As  for  the  contents,  the  fact  that  in  the  inscription  there  appears  not  only 
a  King  Psammatichos.  but  a  mei-cenary — the  commander  of  the  exploring 
(letiichment — of  the  same  name.  )K>ints  to  the  inscription's  being  a  *' noax. 
l>ut  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  Ionic  alphabet,  the  only  evidence  we  have 
whether  the  sign  for  ita  was  ourrent  in  B.O.  600  is  our  inscription.  We 
ennnot  reject  it  because  we  have  no  other  of  B.O.  600.  If  we  go  beyond  the 
Ionic  alpliabet,  we  find  that  in  Thera  this  sign  was  used  about  B.C.  600. 
So  too  with  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  writing :  the  left  to  right  direc- 
tion only  became  general  in  the  fifth  century  B.O..  but  exceptions  before 
that  period  oocar.  This  is  one.  As  for  the  "hoax'*  theory,  it  implies  t 
knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  the  Greek  alphabet  which  probably  not 
even  a  learned  Greek  possessed,  and  may  be  ou  the  whole  safely  denied  t« 
a  practical  joker. 
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Well  imtiblifilied  In  Greece  thtt  in 
R  ilntNrlinirtit  of  fnercennries  a  cer- 
tniti  ttiimtxT  rouUl  write.  There  is, 
liownvrr,  Atioth(*r  ftoint  to  notice : 
tlin  nntnnH  of  tliflM  Koldiom  iihow 
tlint  tli(7  came  from  different  ^rtt 
of  (]rni*r«t,  Hnme  Iwinff  lonians, 
othnm  Dorinnn;  but  all  use  the 
I  linn  lonio  alphabet  This  mcsni 
that  not  only  was  writing  well 
•iiough  oHtablinhed  for  Greeks  from 
all  parts  of  Grf^ece  to  possess  the 
art,  but  also  thnt  since  the  intro> 
iluotion  of  writing  enough  time 
had  rlnjmed  for  the  Ionic  alphabet 
to  Hpr««nd  and  to  become  common 
ftmongiittheI)orian*R|)eaking  peoples 
in  the  Mouth«wf*st  of  Awia  Minor. 
What  amount  of  time  we  ought  to 
ftllow  for  these  things  to  come 
almut,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  liow 
rac0N  at  the  jtrt^scnt  day  pick  up 
writing  very  quickly  from  our 
colontnts  t  and  amongst  the  auick- 
wittvKl  Urt»cks  it  w«mld  spread  very 
ranidly.  Instead  of  losing  our* 
mspnk  in  ctuijecturea,  let  us  look 
lor  rvid«»n«*«, 

8tniH«  writing  had  in  RC.  600 
bH»w  known  Uvr  some  time  in  Grwce, 
a  |HiMMg«>  in  a  Grt^k  author  older 
than  II.KV  (Wk>  that  it^fem  to  writing 
ta  not,  (Vtvm  the  m«trs  f^ict  of  suo£ 
»vf*ri»nce,  suspicious.  Now  in  Ar- 
rhtbvhuik  who  is  gK>n<»rally  suppoeed 
^M^:hly  lo  havi^  livf^i  aKMit  no. 
y\\v  th*re  in  a  r*fcrvn<>#  to  writing. 
Ar^'Kibvhtis  had  a  grt>af  ta«niUv  tor 
aaving  UMpl^Muf  ihincik  an^  h* 
iHMKi  rat^M  <4  his  own  inv^ntioii 
with  tf^Mi  t^At^^t  With  rv^rsM  ta 
<Mi«  «\r  ih^i«e  faK<«  h«  sp^ka  w«U- 
ijh*vri%>aUt  <^  "a  gn^vxNiis  s^fsJX.'* 
A  *l^^i  was  a  sialT  im  which  a 
Mn|^  <Jt  l^th^  f<sr  wntmg  f«f^ 
|VMM  was  r<M)^i  a)attiwiMw  A 
tiWH^M^  was  ih^n  w1i^^Ns  <ms  th# 
Wsthw  i  tW  Ina^Wr  w^ss  tW»  «»- 

K^^w  ^f  iW  i»4KMiir«V]ev^  wv>r*  w^«n 
t*y4^^»  IW  WHr«»s^  w>a:4  «K4  W 
4K'<)^h4^>Kt  Kw  ^vn^jf  whc»  tW 
W«atWr  wws  invW  v«  a  stsf  yiw- 
t«i»>s>f  tW  *swi#  sMip  as  9>)^  YK^NM^r 
«M  w^mM  Die  >Hiv^  .>NM«  n^v 


Such  a  staff,  of  oonrse,  the  redpient 
by  arrangement  possessed.  This 
)trimitive  method  of  cipher  con- 
tinued to  be  used  a  long  time  hj 
the  Spartans  for  conveying  state 
mcsssges.  To  return  to  Archilo- 
chus :  the  leather  from  the  ikytali 
was  without  the  staff  an  enigma ; 
the  key  to  tlie  enigma  was  the 
tkytaU.  The  fable  of  Archilochui 
was  to  outward  appearance  innocent 
of  any  recondite  meaning,  but  was 
a  ** grievous  ikytali"  for  the  person 
attacked. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  accept  tliia 
passs|(e  as  indicating  a  knowledge 
of  wnting  in  Greece  about  R.a  70a 
This  date  allows  a  century  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  art  and  the  spread 
of  the  Ionic  alphabet  which  are 
implied  by  the  Abu  Simbel  iuitcrip- 
tion  :  and  the  passage  does  not 
prove  too  much.  It  does  not  im- 
ply even  that  Archilochus  himself 
could  write.  The  invention  or  in- 
troduction was  sufficiently  novel 
and  admirable  to  furnish  a  poet 
with  a  metaphor :  and  the  tkytmli 
was  probably  then,  as  in  later  times^ 
a  governmental  institution.  Thua 
the  mrntion  of  a  atytmU  accords 
with  the  probable  supposition  that 
writing  was  used  for  governmental 
purpowa  before  it  became  common 
among  the  peopla. 

Bat  tha  lcnowle«ige  that  writing 
was  known  in  Greece  in  m.c.  700 
is  not  sufficient  for  our  pnrposa. 
1 1  mar  haT«  been  a  goT«mment 
monopoly,  or  at  any  rate,  ao  littla 
known  aa  to  be  nsi^ess  for  literarr 
|mrpos»«.  What  w«  want  tK»  know 
tt  fir&t  wh^n  a  r(«dinjr  pnKlic  ex- 
isted. We  mnst«  howvv«r,  malita 
that  snch  a  rvtsding  pnb«k  as  exists 
at  th«  ^Mwasnl  tinw  was  DeT«r  known 
in  anu^&itv.  fee  tw.>  nsaKms :  first, 
iW  fv>)«4siK«,  and  wsfeivqnentZj 
1^  Tv«»Ur  nnnKK-  o«  TK«a«rs.  waa 
wwca  >M»  ^.n  ;)>^  ostT<4^»«  <>!  tba 
a«K*^«;t  wwr^^d  t>«ax:^Ji  t^  nstaon- 
«taM«  <«f  mcvWra  ^?v>rr :  smkmIt, 
a«K<M«t   s«lh>oni  ^wi>d    nM   nna^ 


t.)MT  v«>i^  Vt  an>r  smua  «f  i« V 
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printin^pre88.  Farther,  the  means 
of  attaining  publicity  were  more 
restricted  in  classical  Greek  times 
than  in  Rome.  The  large  number 
of  literary  slaves  in  Rome  made 
the  multi|ilication  of  manuscripts 
easy,  and  cheapened  and  extended 
their  sale.  In  Grrace,  multiplica- 
tiou  was  less  rapid  and  circulation 
more  restricted.  Recognising  then 
the  limited  extent  of  the  Greek 
reading  public  in  classical  times, 
we  have  to  see  what  evidence  there 
is  for  its  existence  at  all ;  and  we 
may  regard  its  existence  as  satis* 
factorily  proved  when  we  find  trade 
in  books  going  on.  Now  we  find  a 
book-market'  mentioned  in  Eupolis, 
that  is  to  say,  existing  between  b.o. 
430  and  ao.  405.  The  trade  in 
books  thus  indicated  may  also  be 
illustrated  by  a  passage  from  Xeno- 
phon  (who  lived  about  B.a  444- 
35  3  K  in  which  he  says,  that  from 
t  ship  wrecked  at  Salmydessus  on 
the  ro:itus  many  books  '  were  re* 
covered.  We  may  therefore  take 
it  as  reasonably  proved  that  a 
trade  in  books  existed  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  B.a  Other  in- 
dications of  t  reading  public  may 
be  found  in  Aristophanes,  who  in 
the  Taoenitiaf  speaking  of  a  young 
man  gone  wrong,  ascribes  his  ruin 


to  "a  book,  or  Prodicns,  or  bad 
company."  But  we  may  go  a  little 
farther  back.  In  fragments  of  the 
old  comedy  we  find  as  terms  of 
abu-se  such  expressions  as  "  an  un- 
lettered man,  "  a  man  who  does 
not  know  his  A,  B,  C."  ^  And  the 
extent  of  education  thus  implied 
to  exist  about  B.a  450  cannot  be 
regarded  with  su  picion  when  we 
find  in  Herodotus  ^  that  boys' 
schools  existed  in  Chios  in  the 
time  of  Histiaeua,  say  about  B.a 
50a 

Before,  however,  inferring  the  ex- 
istence of  a  reading  public  in  B.a 
500.  we  must  look  rather  moro 
closely  at  our  evidence.  Reading 
and  writing  were  taught  B  a  500, 
and  to  be  unable  to  road  and  write 
was,  half  a  centner  later«  a  thing  to 
be  ashamed  of.  But  this  does  not 
of  itself  prove  the  existence  of  a 
reading  public.  Enough  education 
to  be  able  to  keep  accounts,  to  read 
public  notices,  to  corres{)ond  with 
Iriends  or  business  agents,  may 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  every 
free  Athenian  in  the  period  B.C.  500 
to  B.a  450,  and  the  want  of  such 
education  may  have  caused  a  man 
to  be  sneered  at ;  but  this  does  not 
prove  the  habit  of  reading  literature. 
There  is,  however,  a  passage  in  the 


1  od  r&  /3(/9Xr  &¥ta^  Meineke.  F.  C.  ii.  550. 

*  iroXXai  /3i/9Xec  ytypafi/Upcu,  An.  VIL  v.  14. 

'  Fr.  3,  ^  BifiXlw  bii^op^p  ^  UfAhiKon  ^  ru)r  A^Xt^x^  cb  y4  rcf.  This 
paM^e.  and  the  general  proofs  that  reatiiiig  was  cumnion  in  Aristophanes' 
time,  make  it  improbable  that  the  passage  in  the  Fropt^  1x14,  fii^Xiow  r  ^wp 
fco^Tot  fuurSdMi  rd  d€^td,  u  rightly  regarded  by  Mr.  Paley  as  proving  read- 
ing to  be  a  novelty  in  B.C.  405.  On  the  contrary,  allowing  for  comio  exaggera- 
tion, it  shows  the  habit  wms  extensive.  The  hnbit  of  rending  at  this  time  is 
shown  by  a  striking  and  important  passage  in  Xenophon,  Item.  i.  6,  14,  Toi)f 
0ff<ravp<^  rOtf  irdXac  iro^Qp  iLtr^pdw^  oOt  ixtuKM,  car Acror  ip  j9i/9X{ocf  ypd^a- 
rrct,  dycXirrciyr  jrou^g  ffifp  roct  ^tXoif  6i4pxofiaif  Kal  dr  re  hpCaiitv  ikya&69 
iK\ey6ti€0a.  It  seems  from  this  that  not  only  were  Socrates  and  his  friends 
in  the  habit  of  reeling  together,  but  that  the  habit  of  writing  books  was 
sufficiently  well  fixed  for  them  to  ascribe  to  it  considerable  antiquity. 

Another  paimage,  Plato,  Apol,  26  D,  which  hits  been  taken  to  show  that  the 
physical  treatises  of  Annxagoras  were  od  sale  in  the  theatre  (at  other  times 
than  those  of  theatrical  perform anees)  is  uncertaiu,  and  has  b«en  explained 
to  refer  to  theatrical  programmes. 

^  'Apak^dfirfTOt,  dypd/ifiarot, 

*  vi  27,  waial  ypd/tifMra  iiiaffKo/t4woiai  iphrtvt  ^  rrfyf. 
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lyric  fragments  of  tlie  poet  Theognu, 
who  flourished  even  still  earlier, 
that  is,  about  aa  550,  which  is  of 
much  importance  in  this  connection. 
Thcu;;nis  says  he  has  hit  on  a  de- 
vice  which  will  prevent  his  verses 
being  a])propriated  by  any  one  else ; 
he  will  put  his  name  like  a  seal  ou 
them,  and  so  no  one  will  take  in- 
furior  work  for  his  when  the  good  is 
to  be  had,  but  everybody  will  say, 
**  These  are  the  verses  of  Theognis 
the  Megarian."  This  passage  cer- 
tainly implies  that  Theognis  com- 
mitted his  works  to  writiug ;  it 
also  implies  that  the  manuscript 
would  be  sufficiently  public  pro- 
perty to  make  it  impossible  either 
lor  an  unscrupulous  person  to  claim 
to  be  the  author,  or  for  other 
peo])le's  inferior  poetry  to  come  to 
oe  attnbuied  to  Theognis.  But 
does  it  imply  that  Theognis  ]iub- 
lished  for  a  reading  public  ?  that  is, 
caused  copies  of  his  MS.  to  bo  mul- 
tiplied and  sold  or  distributed  to 
his  friends  f  Before  answering  this 
question  we  must  ask  another.  If 
an  author  in  B.O.  550  did  not  pub- 
lish in  this  way,  how  did  he  pub- 
lish f 

There  are  some  kinds  of  litera- 
ture which  at  the  present  day  are 
brought  before  the  public,  but  not 
by  means  of  the  printing-press. 
Sermons,  for  instance,  and  ])lays 
may  attain  much  publicity,  and  yet 
never  exist  out  of  manuscript,  and 
never  be  meant  to  be  printed.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  drama  and 
the  oratory  of  Athens.  Plays  and 
speeches  were  composed  for  the 
tneatre  and  the  assembly ;  the 
authors — like  Shakspcre,  it  seems — 
had  no  thought  of  reaching  their 
public  by  ai^y  other  means.  But 
this  was  the  case  not  only  with  the 
dramatists  and  orators  of  Greece 
in  classical  times,  but  with  writers 
of  all  kinds.  Lyric  authors  wrote 
either  choral  lyrics  which  were  to 
be  performed  in  public  at  some  I'es- 


tiral,  or  tongB  of  love  and  wina 
which  were  to  be  sung  over  the 
wine  after  dinner.  In  neither  caas 
was  it  an  existence  on  paper  which 
the  lyric  poet  looked  to  for  hia 
work,  but  oral  delivery.  Now,  re- 
turning to  Theognis,  we  may  sately 
say  that  if  he  caused  copies  of  his 
MS.  to  be  multiplied  and  distri« 
buted,  it  was  not  in  order  that  they 
might  be  read,  but  in  order  that 
his  hiends  might  learn  them  and 
sing  them  at  drin  king-parties  or 
other  social  gatherings.  In  other 
words,  the  very  nature  of  Theog- 
nis' ()oetry  shows  that  it  was  not 
compKosed  for  a  reading  public 

But  this  leaves  untouched  the 
question  whether  Theognis  did 
have  copies  of  his  MS.  multiplied 
snd  distributed,  or  whether  the 
**seal,"  which  he  prides  himsolt  on 
having  invented,  was  to  be  applied 
to  his  own  autograph  manuscript 
only.  There  is  nothing  in  his  worda 
to  show  that  he  contemplated  the 
multiplication  of  copies  :  is  thert 
anything  that  we  know  of  in  the 
conditions  under  which  ho  wrota 
to  show  whether  ho  was  thinking 
of  his  autograph  cop^  or  of  a  larger 
number  ?  We  may  hrst  investigate 
what  is  implied  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  manuscripts,  and  then  see 
whether  it  was  possible  in  B.C.  550 
to  publish  in  this  manner.  The 
first  condition  implied  in  multi- 
plying manuscripts  is  that  the 
means  of  writing  should  be  fairly 
cheap  and  not  cumbrous.  For 
writiug  letters  in  ancient  times  the 
usual  materials  were  thin  wooden 
tablets,  the  surface  of  which  was 
covered  with  wax  ^  and  surrounded 
by  a  rim  such  as  surrounds  a  school- 
boy's slate.  On  this  wax  the  writer 
wrote  by  means  of  a  pointed  instru- 
ment. These  tablets  were  called 
deltoif^  and  the  UTiting  instrument 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  gruphii  oi 
ffrapheion*  by  the  Romans  itU'ig, 
Two  or  more  of  these  tablets  of  tbi 


Or  a  composition,  /liXBcL, 


*  WXroc 


•  ypa4>lt,  Y/Mi^ior. 


-  *  ■ 
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Mune  size  might  be  fastened  together 
by  means  of  a  string  run  through 
holes  in  the  tablets.  Now,  on  a 
number  of  these  deltoi  an  author 
might  write  his  work,  but  to  mul- 
tiply and  circulate  copies  of  his 
productions  would  be  so  cumbrous 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
any  one  sought  or  «uned  publicity 
by  such  means.  Still  it  must  M 
remembered  that  the  Assyrians  car- 
ried on  business  and  lormed  large 
libmries  out  of  even  more  nnpro- 
mising  writing  materials — slabs  of 
clay.  When  we  find  that  the  per- 
sons wishing  to  consult  a  book  in 
an  Assyrian  library  are  requested 
to  write  the  name  of  the  book  and 
its  author  on  a  proper  i>iece  of  clay 
and  hand  it  in  to  the  librarian,  we 
must  obviously  c^t  rid  of  some  of 
our  ]>reconceived  notions  as  to  the 
material  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
drculatins;  waxed  tablets. 

But  although  waxed  tablets  may 
have  been  at  one  time  the  best 
means  the  Greeks  had  of  commit- 
ting their  thoughts  to  writing,  they 
were  for  literary  purposes  eventually 
superseded  by  papyrus,  on  which 
the  scribe  wrote  with  t  reed-pen, 
fa'amui,^  and  ink,  ffulan^*  oat  of  an 
inkstand,  melanodocheion,*  These 
were  materials  much  more  adapted 
for  literary  purposes ;  and  if  we  as- 
sume that  authors  did  not  begin  to 
circulate  copies  of  their  works  until 
papyrus  was  common  in  Greece,  and 
if  we  can  date  the  introduction  of 
papyrus,  then  we  shall  have  a  date 
oetbre  which  we  may  perha])s  deny 
the  multiplication  and  circulation 
of  manuscripts.     Now  papyrus  was 


known  and  naed  for  writing  pur- 
poses in  Egypt  from  times  of  the 
greatest  antiquity  ;  and  it  has  been 
assumed  that  as  soon  as  the  Greeks 
had  any  commerce  with  Egypt  the^ 
would  at  once  adopt  this  conveni- 
ent writing  material  and  import  it 
largely.  This  may  have  been  the 
case,  but,  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
to  show  that  it  was,  we  ought  not 
to  build  on  the  supposition.  We 
must  look  for  something  more  trust- 
worthy, and  this  we  find  in  Hero- 
dotus. In  a  chapter  in  which  he 
traces  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  in  a  manner  shown 
by  recent  epiqraphical  researches  to 
be  correct,  Herodotus  declares  that 
from  of  old  *  the  lonians  had  used 
paj)yrus (or writing purix)ses.  I.ven 
if  we  decline  to  tnist  Herodotus' 
information  on  this  point,  we  must 
at  any  rate  admit  that  papyrus  was 
so  much  in  use  in  his  day  that  there 
seemed  to  him  nothing  improbable 
in  its  having  been  in  use  lor  a  long 
time  among  the  Grei^ks.  That  is 
to  say,  papyrus  was  well  established 
in  B.a  45a 

But  between  Herodotus,  B.C.  450, 
and  Theognis,  B.C.  550,  is  a  century. 
In  B.a  450  the  material  conditions 
admitted  of  the  multiplication  and 
circulation  of  works.  In  ac.  550 
they  admitted  at  least  of  an  authoPs 
committing  his  works  to  writing, 
but  whether  at  this  time  an  author 
had  to  use  waxed  tablets  or  could 
use  papyrus,  we  can  hardlv  say. 
But  this  century  is  precisely  the 
period  of  the  rise  of  prose  literature 
m  Greece,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
this  fact  in  itself  implies  that  litera- 


^  ▼.  58,  Kal  rdf  papXovs  9i^$4pat  KOLS4own  dv6  roC  iraXouoO  ol  Iwret, 
9n  Kvrk  h  erdn  ^OfiXup  ^p^ciiyro  8up64p'ifin  alyirftrl  re  jcai  iXiigtri^ 
On  this  passage  Mr.  Paley  sayi,  "The  utroont  that  can  be  made  of  the  evi- 
denoe  is,  that  for  the  few  who  could  write  there  was  not  wanting  some 
material  io  write  upon.  But  the  insignificant  extent  of  such  Ittenury  eifurts 
must  be  inferred  from  the  absence  of  any  term  for  either  '  pen '  or  Mnk.''* 
But  if  the  Greeks  did  not  write  on  papyrus  with  pen  and  ink.  with  what  did 
they  write?  and  if  they  had  pens  and  ink,  of  what  value  is  the  fact  that  in 
the  literature  of  this  period  the  words  for  pen  and  ink  do  not  happen  ti 
oocnrf 
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ture  could  be  and  wu  circulated. 
An  orator  found  hia  publicity  in 
the  assembly,  a  playwright  on  the 
atage,  a  lyric  poet  in  the  convivial 
gatherings  of  his  friends  ;  but  for 
what  public  cxceitt  a  readin^^  public 
could  A  philosopher  or  a  historian 
compose  f  Here  again  wo  must  try 
to  get  rid  of  some  of  our  pre-con- 
ceived  notions,  and  endeavour  to 
form  our  views  of  Greek  literature 
not  by  our  own  habits,  but  by  what 
we  know  of  Greek  lite.  The  great- 
est  of  Greek  philosophers,  Socrates, 
determined  the  current  of  Greek 
thought  and  the  philosophy  of  all 
time,  not  by  addressing  himself  to 
A  reading  public,  but  by  the  power 
of  the  living  word  ;  and  herein  Soc- 
rates exemplifies  the  Greek  mind. 
So  long  as  the  Greek,  whether  phi- 
losopher or  orator,  lyric  or  dramatic 
|K>et,  was  brought  into  living  con- 
tact with  his  fellow  Greeks,  so  long 
the  literature  ot  Greece  was  sponta- 
neous, creative,  and  classic  when 
the  audience,  whether  of  the  assem- 
bly, the  law  court,  the  theatre,  the 
symposium,  or  the  temple,  was  re- 
placed bv  a  reading  public,  then 
the  Greek  mind  ceased  to  create, 
and  began  to  draw  its  inspiration, 
not  from  Nature  and  the  life  around 
it,  but  from  books.  It  became 
learned  and  imitative,  pedantic  and 
Irigid.  If  Socrates  gave  much  to 
the  Athenians,  he  also  derived 
much  from  his  continual  attrition 
with  them.  His  example  of  per- 
sonal intercounte  between  the 
teacher  and  the  taught  was,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  followed  by  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  They  com|>o8ed  not 
primarily  lor  a  reading  public,  but 
for  their  own  circle.  And  berore 
their  time,  as  Plato  read  his  Phado 
to  his  friends  and  pupils,  so  Prota- 
goras read  his  treatise  on  the  gods 
in  the  house  ot  Euripides  cr  in  the 
Lyceum  ;  and  Socrates  had  listened 
to  Zeno  reading  his  works.  Hero- 
dotus read  portions  ol  his  in  Athena 
at  the  festival  of  the  Panathenaea, 
while  at  Olvmpia  such  readings 
wert  specially  provided   for,   and 


not  only  Herodotus,  but  Gorff{a% 
Hippias,  and  Enipedocles  then 
obtained  publicity  for  their  compo> 
sitions. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  rise  of 
prose  literature  in  the  century  B.a 
550  to-B.c.  450  does  not  necessitatt 
the  assumption  of  the  existence  of 
a  reading  public,  but  only  ot  an 
audi  nee  to  listen  to  the  anther 
reading  his  manuscript.  So  wo 
may  sum  up  the  results,  so  far,  of 
our  inc^uiry  into  the  early  history 
of  reading,  writing,  and  publication 
as  follows: — In  B.a  700  writing 
was  known  in  Greece,  as  appears 
from  the  metaphor  used  by  Archilo- 
chus  of  the  **  grievous  ikjftali  "  In 
B.a  600  the  art  was  so  widely  spread, 
that  out  of  a  band  of  mercenaries 
from  all  parts  of  Greece,  a  certain 
portion  could  carve  their  names  on 
the  colossus  at  Abu  Simbel.  In 
B. a  550  it  was  possible  for  Theognii 
and  for  prose  KTitera  to  commit 
their  works  to  writing.  In  B.  0.  500 
there  were  schools  in  Greece.  In  B.a 
430  it  was  a  disgrace  to  be  unable 
to  read  and  write.  In  B.&  420  wo 
have  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
reading  public  in  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  TOok  trade. 

And  now,  how  does  this  affect  the 
Homeric  question  f  In  this  way  : 
The  epic  age — and  we  must  remem- 
ber that  although  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  are  the  only  epics  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  there  were 
many  other  epic  ])ocms  which  sur- 
vived until  Alexandrine  tmies  at 
least,— the  epic  age  ended  be  lore 
KG,  700,  and  we  have  no  evidence 
to  show  or  reason  to  believe  that 
writing  was  known  in  Greece  much 
before  that  date.  How  long  before 
B.C.  703  Homer  lived  we  do  not 
know.  Herodotus  conjectures  that 
he  lived  about  B.a  850,  but  this 
is  only  a  conjecture,  and  as  we  do  not 
know  the  grounds  for  it,  we  cannot 
place  much  faith  in  it,  es|)eciHiIy 
as  the  existence  of  such  a  i»erson  ■• 
Homer  is  disputed.  At  any  rate^ 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
poets  of  the  epio  age  could  oonunit 
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their  works  to  writing,  however 
short  or  long  their  poems  were,  or 
transmit  them  except  by  word  of 
mouth.  It  seems  doubtful  indeed 
whether  the  means  of  writing  which 
were  in  use  among  the  Greeks  be- 
tween BO.  700  and  B.O.  550  were 
enough  to  allow  of  the  transmission 
br  writing  of  any  considerable  body 
m  licerature.  But  since  many  epics 
w?ro  somehow  transmitted  during 
this  period,  and  since  before  B.o. 
700  they  apparently  must  have 
been  transmitted  by  word  of  mouth 
and  memory,  their  transmission 
does  not  seem  of  itself  to  prove  that 
writing  was  used  B.O.  700  to  B.a  550 
for  iiterary  purposes. 

But  the  effort  of  memory  required 
for  the  composition  and  transmis- 
sion of  poems  without  the  aid  of 
writing  nas  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  itself  any  thing  incredible,  though 
it  implies  a  power  not  frequently 
manifested  among  us  who  live 
among  printed  books.  If  this  were 
the  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  be- 
lieving that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
were  composed  before  B.a  700,  and 
transmitted  substantially  as  we 
have  them,  the  question  would  be 
settled.  Memory  was  w^ual  to  the 
task.  But  the  composition  of  a 
poem  implies  a  public  to  whom  the 
poem  is  to  be  given,  and  conditions 
under  which  it  is  brought  before 
that  public  We  have  now  to  in- 
quire to  what  public  and  how  the 
epic  }K>ets  addressed  themselves  f 
To  finil  an  answer  we  must  go  to 
the  Homeric  poems  themselves. 
Whatever  the  origin  and  growth  of 
these  poems,  all  inquirers  admit 
that  there  is  embodied  in  them 
much  that  is  ancient  and  much 
that  reflects  the  life  and  manners 
ot  the  tin:e  before  B.a  70a  We 
may  therefore  reasonably  seek  to 
lind  out  from  them  the  poaition  of 
poets  in  the  earliest  times.  Now 
we  find  bards  mentioned  several 
times  in  the  Odyssey,  and  they  are 
always  conceived  of  as  attached  to 
a  great  house  or  a  royal  court ;  and 
they  are  always  represented  as  re- 


citing their  poems  over  the  con- 
clusion of  a  meal.  Thus,  attached 
to  the  court  of  King  Alcinous  was 
the  minstrel  Demodocus,  '*  whom 
the  Muse  loved  dearly,  and  she 
gave  him  both  good  and  evil ;  of 
his  sight  she  reft  him,  but  granted 
him  sweet  song."  In  the  house  of 
Odysseus  there  was  Phemius  the 
minstrel ;  and  King  Agamemnon 
left  his  wife  Clyt«mestra  under  the 
care  of  a  minstrel,*'  whom  the  son  of 
Atreus  straitly  charged,  as  he  went 
to  Troy,  to  have  a  care  of  his  wife." 
The  audience,  therefore,  to  which 
the  minstrel  addressed  himself  was 
that  to  be  found  in  a  great  house 
or  a  royal  court  Odysseus  says  to 
King  Alcinous,  "Nay,  as  for  me,  I 
say  that  there  is  no  more  gracious 
or  nerfect  delight  than  when  a 
whole  people  make  merry,  and  the 
men  sit  oixlerly  at  feast  in  the  halls 
and  listen  to  the  singer,  and  tables 
by  them  are  laden  with  bread  and 
flesh,  and  a  wine-bearer  drawing  the 
wine  serves  it  round  and  pours 
it  into  the  cups."  To  his  audience 
the  minstrel  might  sing  either  lays 
he  had  learnt  from  others  or  liis 
own  poems.  Phemius  says,  *'  None 
has  taught  me  but  myself,  and  the 
goil  has  put  into  my  heart  all  man- 
ner of  lays,  and  methinks  I  sing  to 
thee  as  a  ^od.  '* 

Such  being  the  audience  for  which 
an  epic  poet  composed,  and  such 
the  conditions  under  which  he  pro- 
duced his  work,  the  question  now 
arises  whether — granted  a  poet  cap> 
able  of  composing  the  Iliad  or  the 
Odyssey,  and  of  carrying  the  poem 
in  liis  head — there  is  anything  in 
these  conditions  to  make  the  de- 
li veiy  of  so  long  a  po^m  impossible  ? 
Obviously  it  would  be  impossible 
to  finish  the  recitation  in  a  sins^le 
evening ;  and  Wolf  argued  that 
this  proved  that  the  Iliad  and 
Odvssey  could  not  have  been  origi- 
nally of  anything  like  their  present 
length.  But  is  it  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  poet  took  up  the 
thread  of  his  story  one  evening 
where  he  had  dropped  it  the  previ* 
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ons  eTeninf^  t  If  it  ia  possible  for 
OS  to  put  down  A  book  oue  day  and 
take  it  up  again  the  next,  and  not 
lose  the  thread  of  the  story,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  ima<riuing  the 
epic  poet's  audience  listening  one 
Dight  to  a  story  commenced  on  some 
previous  night  ^  The  Arabians,  at 
any  rate,  found  nothing  impossible 
in  supposing  a  Caliph  listening  to 
tales  in  this  way  tor  a  thousand 
and  one  nights.  The  ancient  Greek 
seems  to  have  expeiienced  the  same 
temptation  as  the  modem  novel- 
reader  to  sit  up  all  night  over  an 
interesting  work,  for  when  Odysseus 
breaks  off  relating  his  adventures 
to  the  Phseaclans  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  time  for  sleep,  Alcinous, 
who  compares  him  to  a  minstrel, 
says,  "  Behold  the  night  is  of  great 
length,  nnspeakable,  and  the  time 
for  sleep  in  the  hall  is  not  yet ; 
tell  me  therefore  of  those  wondrous 
deeds.  I  could  abide  even  till  the 
bris^ht  dawn,  so  long  as  thou  conldst 
endure  to  rehearse  me  these  woes  of 
thine  in  the  hall."  And  it  Odysseus 
proceeds  to  finish  his  tale,  it  is  not 
oecause  the  Phseacians  would  have 
refuMed  to  listen  to  its  conclusion  the 
following  evening,  but  because  he 
wished  to  return  to  Ithaca  as  soon 
as  he  might 

So  far  then  as  concerns  tho  audi- 
ence and  the  manner  of  reciting  his 
works,  the  epic  poet  might  well 
have  comix)sed  a  poem  too  long  to 
be  finish  «d  in  a  single  sitting.  And 
we  have  soon  that  poems  of  great 
length  can  be  composed  and  trans- 
mitted without  the  aid  of  writing. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  difficul- 
ties raised  by  Wolf  against  the  com- 
position of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odys- 
sey in  their  present  form  are  not 
•ufficiently  great  to  exclude  the  by- 
potliesis  that  we  have  the  Homerie 
poems  substantially  as  they  were 
originally  composed.     This,  how- 


ever, is  only  a  negmtivo  ocmclusioii  t 
when  the  poems  were  as  a  matter  oi 
fact  comijosed,  and  whether  since 
then  they  have  remained  substattti* 
ally  usaltered,  are  questions  which 
have  yet  to  be  answered.  There 
remain  a  counlo  of  subiects  to  be 
briefly  noticed  before  tnis  chapter 
can  be  completed.  First,  there  ii 
the  method  of  recitation  in  post- 
epic  times  ;  second,  the  question  by 
whom  were  the  poems  transmitted  f 
So  long  as  the  royal  and  aristo- 
cratio  form  of  society  desciibed  in 
the  Homeric  poems  existed,  so  long 
the  mode  of  recitation  also  described 
in  Homer  would  last  But  with 
changes  in  tlie  social  and  political 
systems  of  Greece,  changes  would 
also  come  about  in  the  audience  and 
the  manner  of  addressing  the  audi- 
ence. The  epic  a^  was  succeeded 
by  the  period  of  lyric  poetry,  and 
the  lyric  poets  fall  roughly  into  the 
two  classes  of  iK)ets  who  composed 
personal  lyrics  designed  for  recita- 
tion before  the  circle  of  their  own 
aristocratic  friends,  and  of  poets 
who  composed  choral  lyrics  to  be 
performeu  at  the  expense  of  a  tyrant 
or  a  government  before  an  audience 
consisting,  not  of  a  narrow  circle^ 
but  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
city.  The  political  conditions  that 
rendered  possible  the  oligarchical 
society  for  which  personal  lyrics 
were  composed  differed  from  tliose 
described  in  Homer.  Royalty  had 
disappeared,  and  the  aristocracy 
were  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the 
people  lor  their  privil^^^es ;  but  the 
audiences  in  an  aristocracy  were 
but  little  different  from  tliose  in 
the  regal  times  of  Homer.  They 
were  more  restricted;  the  royal 
hospitality  of  old  times  had  given 
way  to  the  exclusive  narrowness  of 
good  society  ;  and  the  class  interests 
of  the  audience,  being  shared  by  the 
poet,  who  was  himself  a  memblar  of 


^  Indeed  the  Scholiast  to  Od.  iii.   267  says,  (p  re  ratt  iofyrw  h  rt  rati 
yiywep  1j  KoKtp  ipyo¥. 
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their  loeiety,  tended  to  injuriously 
•ffect,  both  directly  and  by  the  re- 
action of  audience  on  author,  the 
character  ot  the  lyrics. 

But  in  the  main,  the  conditions 
vndur  which  epics  were  recited  re- 
niHined  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
period,  thouf^h,  as  the  epic  age  was 
over,  the  reciters  were  no  longer 
authors,  or  at  any  rate  authors  of 
epics.      But  when    oligarchy  was 
overthrown  by  either  a  tyrant  or  a 
democracy,  the  nature  of  the  de- 
mand for  epic  recitation  changed, 
and  along  with  it  the  character  of 
the  supply.     Tyrants  and  demo- 
cracies alike  catered  for  the  amuse- 
ment, not  of  a  restricted  circle,  but 
of  the  whole  free  pobuktiou  of  a 
city.    This  is  shown  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  literature  which  suc- 
ceeded personal  lyrics.     The  very 
e8senf*e  of  choral  lyric  is.  that  it  was 
performed  in  public  on  the  occasion 
of  some  public  festival,  whether  of 
religious  worship  or  of  general  re- 
joicing over  the  honour  brought  to 
the  city  by  the  triumph  of  some 
citizen  at  one  of  the  national  games 
ot  Greece.     Now,  whereas  a  royal 
household  or    a  circle  of   friends 
might  be  gathered  together  night 
after  night,  and  thus  give  the  epic 
poet  the  opportunity  of  reciting  a 
poem  which  required  several  sit- 
tings for  its  recitation  in  full,  the 
whole  population  of  a  city  could 
only    be    ^thered  together    from 
time    to  time,   and  the  occasions 
were  separated  by  periods  too  long 
to  admit  of  a  recitation  being  re- 
sumed,  when  interrupted  by  the 
dispersal  of  the  audience  for  an  un- 
certain period.     The  result  of  this 
change  in  the  conditions  was,  as  we 
have  said,  a  change  in  the  method 
of  recitation.    An  epic  \X)em  was 
no  longer  recited  as  a  whole,  but 
those  parts  of  it  which  could  be 
detached,  and  which  were  tolerably 


complete  in  themselves,  were  re- 
citcit  at  public  festivals.  The  {tor- 
tious thus  chosen  were  called 
'*rhapsodi>  s,"  and  those  who  de- 
claimed till  in  were  called  **rhap- 
Bodists.'*  The  word  '*  rhapsodist " 
simply  means  "  singer  of  vei-ses."  ^ 
The  inferences  just  drawn  from 
the  nature  of  the  lyric  poety  of  the 
sixth  century  B.O.  as  to  the  method 
ot  reciting  epic  poetry  in  that  cen- 
tury are  conhrmed  in  two  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  we  know  on  other 
evidence  that  rhapsodies  were  por* 
tions  of  a  length  suitable  for  recita* 
tion  at  public  festivals  ;  and  in  the 
next,  we  find  it  is  precisely  in  the 
sixth  century  that  rha{)sodists  first 
begiu  to  be  known.  The  earliest 
notice  of  rhapsodists  is  the  mention 
of  them  in  Herodotus' as  existing 
in  Sicvon  in  the  time  of  the  tyrant 
Cleisthenes  (b.o.  ixx>-$6o).  Prizes 
were  otfcred  at  festivals  by  the  vari- 
ous cities  of  Greece  to  the  rhapsodist 
who  declaimed  best ;  and  couse- 
quently  there  soon  rose  a  class  of 
professional  rhapsodists,  who  tra- 
velled from  place  to  place  to  de- 
claim epic  poetry.  The  change 
which  thus  came  over  the  mode  of 
recitation  is  easy  to  understand, 
and  is  still  testified  to  by  the  Eng- 
lish meaning  of  the  word  **  rhap- 
sody." Reading  in  a  room  to  a 
limited  audience  is  a  much  more 
subdued  performance  than  is  decla- 
mation iu  the  open  air  to  a  large 
number  of  people  ;  and  we  know 
that  the  declamation  of  the  rhapso- 
dists was  theatrical  and  sensational, 
effects  being  sought  atter  by  gesture 
and  inflection  of  the  voice,  which 
were  unknown  in  earlier  times,  and 
were  condemned  by  giK>d  critics 
in  later  periods.  The  rhapsodists 
continued  to  declaim  epic  poetry 
until  the  latest  classical  times ;  and 
at  Athens  at  least  their  recitation 
of  Homer,  who  alone  of  poets  was 


^  Pindar,  Nem,  ii.  i,   'OfxriplScu  ^xttOv  iriiov  ioiiol^  sons   of   Homei 
singers  of  stitched  verses.     Words  are  metuphurically  said  to  be  stitched 
together  into  verses,  and  the  word  ^^-i^bs  is  derived  from  ^dwrUf  to  stitch, 
and  du^,  a  singer.  *  Y.  67 
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allowed  to  be  recited  at  the  Pana- 
thensea,  was  reflated  by  law,  pro- 
bably in  the  fifth  century  b.c.  The 
rhapsodUts  contending  at  the  Tea- 
tival,  if  left  to  chooee  their  own 
selections,  would  probably  all  have 
chosen  much  the  same  pieces — those 
they  knew  the  audience  liked  best. 
The  law  therefore  determined  that 
the  competitors  should  follow  the 
order  of  the  poen,  and  that  one 
rhapsodist  should  take  up  the  reci- 
tation where  the  last  one  left  off. 
Thus  the  audiencc,instead  of  hearing 
the  same  piece  over  and  over  again, 
heard  a  considerable  part,  if  not  the 
whole  ot  the  poem. 

It  remains  tor  us  now,  having 
seen  the  way  in  which  epic  poetry 
was  recited  in  post-epic  times,  to 
briefly  consider  the  way  in  which  it 
was  transmitted.  During  most,  if  not 
all  of  the  period  of  the  rhaiNiodists, 
writing  was  probably  sufficiently 
develo^ied  in  Greece  for  epic  poetry 
to  be  safely  transmitted  on  tablets 
or  papyrus ;  so  that  we  need  not 
trust  to  the  memory  of  the  rhap- 
sodists  lor  the  transmission  of  epic& 
But  there  remains  the  time  before 
the  rhapsodiats,  before  B.O.  600 ; 
and  to  account  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  Homer,  the  Homerida,  sons 
of  Homer,  have  been  much  used. 
They  have  also  heen  used  to  account 
for  the  expansion  of  the  "original  " 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  their  present 
lenj^th  ;  and  they  have  further  been 
used  to  account  for  Homer  himself. 
It  has  been  supposed,  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  HomeridsB  were  a 
guild  of  epic  poets,  working  on 
common  artistic  methods  and  com- 
mon literary  principles,  who  jointly 
produced  epics  which  they  ascribed 
to  the  mythical  founder  of  their 
guild,  Homer.  We  may  compare 
them,  in  their  descent  from  a 
mythical  eponymous  founder,  to 
the  hereditary  heralds  at  Sparta, 
who  claimed  to  be  descended  from 


the  here  Talthybins.  In  theif 
common  literary  methods  we  mi^^ht 
commre  them  to  the  **  school "  of 
.£scl)ylus,  which  consisted  of  dra- 
matists descended  from  the  great 
tragedian,  but  that  it  i-t  incorrect 
to  say — though  it  is  said— that  the 
"  school "  of  iEschylus  worked  on 
principles  common  to  themselves 
and  their  ancestor. 

With  regard  to  the  Homeridss, 
we  have  first  to  say,  that  though 
they  may  account  for  the  trans- 
mission of  Homer,  they  leave  un- 
solved the  problem  how  the  other 
epic  poets  manaced  to  transmit 
their  works.  In  Uie  next  place,  wo 
must  know  who  and  what  the 
Homerids  were,  for  the  word  it 
used  in  different  senses  anparentl^ 
by  ancient  writers.  By  rindar  it 
is  used  as  equivalent  to  rhapsodists, 
and  by  Plato  as  meaning  students 
of  Homer.  Strabo  (14,  615)  savs 
the  Homeridse  were  people  who 
lived  in  Chios,  and  were  so  called 
because  they  were  relatives  of 
Homer.  Kow  if  this  were  all  the 
evidence  there  were  to  go  upon,  it 
would  be  insufficient ;  for  here  we 
have  no  mention  of  a  guild,  nothing 
to  show  that  the  soi-aisant  descen- 
dants of  Homer  wrote  poetry  of  any 
kind,  nothing  but  the  fact  that 
there  were  people  living  in  Chios 
who  claimed  kinship  with  the  great 
poet,  and  that  stuaents  of  Homer 
were  called  Homeridse.  What  then 
is  there  to  supply  these  missing 
links  ?  The  statement  of  a  scholiast. 
According  to  the  scholion  on  th« 
passage  of  Pindar  above  referred  to 
{Nan,  ii.  1),  the  descendants  of 
Homer  inherited  and  sang  his 
poems.  These  Momeridas  were  sub- 
sequently called  rhapsodists,  snd 
introduced  many  verses  into  the 
poems. ^  What  is  the  worth  of  a 
scholiast  f  A  scholiast  was  any  per- 
son who  wrote  scholia  or  notes  on  the 
margin  of  a  manuscript  of  an  ancient 
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anthor,  and  some  scholia  are  as  late  as 
▲.D.  1 400  or  A. D.  150a  Being  of  vari- 
ous dates  and  of  very  various  value, 
scholiasts  are  now  only  re^rdcd  as 
trustworthy  so  far  as  they  can  be 
auppused  to  be  (][ttoting  from  good 
aiitliorities  ;  their  own  coiuectures 
aro  not  to  be  relied  on.  Now  in 
tliC  scholion  we  are  conoemed  with, 
there  is  no  indication  that  the 
aclioliast  had  before  him  any  other 
authorities  than  those  we  possess  ; 
and  there  is  every  indication  that 
ho  took  the  very  easy  chance  which 
was  given  him  of  making  a  con- 
jecture of  his  own.  So  far  at 
negative  evidence  hat  any  value, 
it  is  against  this  conjectural  The 
scholia  to  the  Iliad,  which  are  vain- 
able  simply  because  they  contain 
many  quotations  from  Aristarchus. 
the  famous  editor  of  Homer,  and 
from  other  Alexandrine  critics, 
never  mention  the  Uomeridss ;  and 
when  they  mention  that  a  verse 
was  susi>ected  or  rejected  in  anti- 
quity, they  never  attribute  the  spa« 
rious  verse  to  the  authorship  of  a 
rhaps  de  or  a  Homeridea 

l^ot  only  is  the  evidence  for  a 
literary  guild  of  HomeridiB  weak, 
and  not  only  is  the  assumption  of 
such  a  guild  inadequate  to  explain 
the  transmission  of  the  body  of  epio 
poetry  which  wai  by  other  authors 
than  the  real  or  supposed  Homer } 
it  does  not  even  accotuit  for  the 
transmission  of  the  Homeric  poems. 
If  they  were  the  hereditary  property 
of  a  guild  resident  in  Chios,  and  if 
it  is  only  by  means  of  such  a  lite* 
rary  organisation  that  wa  can  ox« 
plain  the  transmission  of  Homer  in 
the  absence  of  writing,  then  tho 
Homeric  poema  should  only  have 
been  known  in  Chios.  Their  aivread 
throughout  Greece  remains  a  greater 
mystery  than  ever.  But  it  may  be 
said  a  considerable  body  of  epics 
--whether  Homeric  or  non-Homerio 
—was  transmitted  somehow,  and  if 
not  by  some  such  literary  organisa- 
tion, then  in  what  way  ?    To  this 


we  may  reply,  that  the  diffusion  of 
epic  poetry,  while  it  negatives  the 
8up|K>sition  of   local   guilds,   also 
indicates  a  free  and  spontaneous 
cultivation  of  epic  poetry,  not  a 
mechanical  system  of^  oral  teaching 
designed  to  secure  the  ])erpetuation 
of  literature.     From  the  war  in 
which  Phemius  prides  himself  in 
the  Odyssey  on  composing  original 
poems,  it  may  be  inferred  that  other 
minstrels  recited  more  poems  by 
other  composers  than  works  of  their 
own ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
scenes  in  Alcinous'  palace  where 
Demodocua  is  called  on  for  lays 
Already  known    to   his   audience. 
Wo  may  cnniecture,  then,  that  in 
epic  times  a  poet,  before  beginning 
to  compose  original  works,  associ- 
ated by  a  natural  tendency  with 
other  poets,  and  stored  his  mind 
with  the  epic  poetry  which  was  in 
part  their  work  and  partly  learnt 
by  them  from  old«r  poets.    This 
may  explain  the  transmission  of 
epic  poetry.     It  will  also  explain 
its  diffusion;  for  a  minstrel  who 
travelled  from  place  to  place  would 
doubtless  gladly  learn  and  gladly 
teach  other  minstrels  whom  he  met 
Even  when  the  epic  age  was  over 
and  lyric  poetry  took  the  place  of 
epic,  the  mode  of  transmission  and 
diffusion  seems,   until   the  rhap- 
sodists  arose,  to  have  been  much 
the  same.    Poets,  though  they  no 
longer  wrote  epics,  declaimed  epio 
poetry  and  sought  much  of  their 
inspiration  from    it     The   influ- 
ence of  epic  poetiT  over  the  lyric 
poet  Stesichorus,  for  instance,  was 
unduly  strong  ;    whilo  Terpander, 
Clonaa,    Polymnastus,   and    other 
early  lyric  poeta  art  mentioned^ 
as  declaiming  epio.    In  fin^  tha 
natural  and  obvious  eultivation  of 
poetry  by  free  communication  and 
personal  contact  between  poeta  in 
times  when  writing  waa  not  used  for 
literary  purposes  auflBces  to  explain 
the  transmission  and  diffusion  oi 
epic. 


^  Piutareh  dt  Jfva.  3. 


CHAPTER  IT. 


T&isi  iren  otlier  epic  poets  in  early  times  besides  Hotnct 
Tlieir  works,  though  ihey  have  not  reached  us,  vere  pieservci) 
Qutil  the  tima  of  the  Alexandrian  (grammarians,  and  probabl]' 
for  somo  centuries  later.  Some  of  these  writers  took  for  tlieit 
subject  iiicideuta  from  the  history  of  the  expedition  against 
Thebes;  others  incidents  from  tlie  Trojan  war.  At  some  time 
or  other  tlie  poems  dealinj;  with  the  Trojan  war  neie  arranged 
in  the  order  of  the  events  they  narrated  ;  the  same  thing  waa 
done  with  tliose  which  related  the  Theban  war,  and  the  two 
sets  of  p  lems  together  formed  an  epic  cycle,  bo  called  apparently 
because  it  embraced  the  whole  round  of  t)ie  mythological  events 
reluted  in  epio  poetry.  Then  in  later  times,  when  readers  did 
not  care  to  wade  thi'ough  all  these  poema,  and  yet  wished  to 
possess  an  acquaintance  with  the  mythulogicul  events  related 
in  them,  a  prose  summary  of  their  contents  was  drawn  up. 
This  prose  "epic  cycle"  began  at  the  beginning  of  all  tilings, 
with  the  wedding  of  Heaven  and  Kiirth,  from  whom  were  bom 
the  Cyclops,  and  t«Ia(ed  the  origin,  couise,  and  consequences 
of  tlie  Theban  and  Trojan  wars,  tinisliing  with  the  death  of 
OdysseuB,  unwittingly  killed  by  his  son  Telegonus.  Tliis  p 
summary  was  the  work  of  Proclus.  but  whether  oT 
Platonic  philosopher  of  that  name,  who  lived  in  Co 
abuut  A.D.  450,  or  of  the  tutor  of  Marcus  Aurulius, 
nnortain.  It  seem?,  however,  more  proliable  that 
should  be  the  author  than  that  a  neo-Plotonic  pli 
sbould  have  condensed  the  epic  poets  into  a  manual  o 
logy  ;  end  accordingly  Eutychius  Fioclus  of  Sicca  is  generally 
reganled  as  the  anthor. 

As  it  is  from  the  mmmary  of  Proclns  that  we  derive  oux 
chief  knowledge  of  the  poems  contained  in  the  Trojan  cycle, 
we  will  give  a  brief  account  of  th«  contents  of  Proclus'  work, 
as  it  has  come  down  to  us.  Tlie  principal  fragment  of  his  eum- 
mary  was  found  prefixed  to  some  of  the  manuscripts  of  Homer. 
It  begins  with  the  epic  called  the  Cypiia.  Why  the  poem  waa 
called  ihe  Cypria  we  cannot  now  tell.  It  may  have  been  becaiit^e 
the  rape  of  Helen,  which  is  the  main  subject  of  the  poem,  waa 
the  work  of  the  Cyprian  goddi;ss  Aphrodite,  or  because  th« 
au<.hor  of  .the  foem  was  bom  at  Cyprus.  But  who  was  the 
ai;tlioi  ii  also  tmcerbun :  Mins  ascribed  fbe  poem  to'Himier, 
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btit  AriBtoUe  expressly  denies  tho  Homeric  authorahip  of  the 
work ;  according  to  others,  Stasinus  or  Ue^^esias  was  the  author. 
This  je  a  point  which  cannot  be  settled :  let  ns  turn  to  the  con> 
tenti  of  the  poem.  Once  on  a  time  Zeus  took  counsel  with 
Th>-tis  how  the  earth,  overcrowded  with  men,  might  be  relieved 
of  her  burden,  and  he  resolved  that  there  should  be  a  ^Teat 
war,  the  Trojan  war.  Therefore  Thetis  was  married  to  Peleas, 
and  from  them  was  bom  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  Achilles.  At  t\» 
marriage-feast  the  goddess  of  strife,  Ens,  appeared,  and  by  the 
golden  apple  which  she  gave  to  be  awarded  to  the  fairest,  brought 
the  three  goddesses  Athene,  Here,and  Aphrodite  to  contend  alraut 
their  beauty.  They  appointed  Faria  (or  Alexander)  to  docidv 
between  them,  and,  won  over  by  the  promise  of  the  fairest  of 
wiven,  he  awarded  the  apple  to  Aphrodite.  She  then  bade  ^oeas 
eet  sail  with  Paris  from'  Troy  for  Greece ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
prophecies  of  Helenua  and  Cassandra,  they  departed.  In  Sparta 
they  were  entertained  by  Menelaus,  the  hnsband  of  Helen,  the 
fairest  woman  in  Greece.  During  the  absence  of  Menelaus  Paris 
carried  ofT  Helen.  A  storm  first  drove  them  to  Sidon,  which 
Paris  captured,  and  thence  they  went  to  Troy.  At  tliis  point 
in  the  poem  an  episode  seems  to  have  been  introduced  concern- 
ing' the  adTenlures  of  Helen's  brothers.  Castor  and  Polydeuces, 
relating  the  death  of  the  former  and  the  alternate  immorta- 
lity conferred  on  tlieni  by  Zeua  After  this.  Iris,  the  niessenijer 
of  the  gods,  announced  to  Menelaus  the  flight  of  Helen,  and 
Menelaus  aloni{  with  Agamemnon  took  ateps  to  gather  an  army 
together  to  recover  her  by  force  of  arms.  First  Menelaus  went 
to  Nestor,  who  made  a  long  speech  about  Epopeus  and  llie 
daughter  of  Lycua,  about  (Edipus  and  the  madness  of  Herades, 
and  about  Theseus  and  Ariadne.  Then  they  gathered  together 
the  chieftains  of  Greece,  except  Odysseus,  who,  foreseeing  the 
duration  of  the  war,  feigned  to  be  mad,  hut  was  foimd  out  by 
the  device  of  Palamedes,  on  whose  suggestion  the  infant  Tele- 
nwelius  was  placed  in  the  furrow  where  Odyuens  was  ploughing. 
Tm  Axp«dition  then,  after  prophedea  from  Colchaa,  sat  sail,  and 
cams  to  Teuthrania,  which  they  aackad.^  There  Teleph us  killed 
Thenandar,  th«  son  of  Fdyneicea,  and  wu  himself  wounded 
by  Achilles.  When  tha  Greeks  proceeded  on  their  voyage  they 
■wore  caught  by  a  etorm.  Achilles  was  carried  to  Scyrus,  where 
he  wedded  DeUameia ;  and  on  his  return  to  Argos  he  healed 

'  In  muUln  for  Tror,  ncoordiDg  to  Proslni.  Thii  wetni  citnordiD&ry, 
tatStrnboiajrithvuma  tiling  ;  ud  it  u«oniiitant  with  wfam  ii  hxhi  liMr 
will,  *ii.,  thkl  iftar  IhU  mutmks  tha  OrMki  got  Talaphna  to  ihow  Um«  th* 
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Telephns  in  crder  that  he  might  guide  the  Greeks  to  Troy. 
The  expedition,  scattered  by  the  storm,  again  assemhled  at  Aulis; 
but  while  there,  Agamemnon  killed  one  of  the  deer  sucred  to 
Artemi«,  and  the  poddess  in  vengeance  detained  the  fleet  by 
contrary  winds.  When  Calchas  informed  the  Greeks  that  the 
anger  of  the  goddess  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  she  was  brought  to 
Aulis  on  the  pretext  that  she  was  to  be  wedded  to  Achilles^ 
and  then  was  offered  as  a  victim.  But  Artemis  substituted  a 
deer,  ond  carried  off  Iphigenia  to  Tauri,  making  her  immortoL 
Then  the  Greeks,  obtaining  fair  weather,  set  sail  They  touched 
at  Tenedos,  where  Philoctetes  was  bitten  by  a  hydra,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  offensive  nature  of  the  wound  the  Greeks 
abandoned  him  on  the  isle  of  Lemnos.  On  their  arrival  at  the 
land  of  Troy,  Achilles  quarrelled  with  Agamemnon  on  a  point 
of  precedence,  and  the  Trojans  at  first  repelled  the  Greeks, 
Hector  slaying  Prote^ilaus.  But  Achilles  joined  the  fray  and 
the  Trojans  were  defeated:  The  Greeks  fnen  opened  negotia- 
tions with  the  Trojans,  demanding  back  Helen  and  the  wealth 
she  had  carried  ofL  The  Trojans  rejected  the  demands,  and 
the  Gteeks  proceeded  to  ravage  the  country.  At  this  time 
Achilles  was  desirous  of  seeing  Helen,  and  Thetis  and  Aphro- 
dite brought  them  together.  The  siege  did  not  advance,  and 
the  mass  of  the  army  longed  to  return  home,  but  Achilles  pre- 
vented them.  Tliey  then  continued  devastating  and  plunder- 
ing, and  amongst  ^e  spoils  Briseis  fell  to  the  lot  of  Achillea, 
Chryseis  to  Agamemnon.  There  then  follows  the  death  of 
Palamedes,  the  resolve  of  Zeus  to  assist  the  Trojans  by  with- 
drawing Achilles  from  the  fighting,  and  a  catalogue  of  the 
Trojan  allies. 

The  Cypria  was  followed  by  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  the 
next  poem  in  the  cycle  was  the  jEthiojns,  which  took  up  the 
story  where  the  Iliad  left  it.  The  ^}thiopis  was  by  Aictinus 
of  Miletus,  the  greatest  of  the  epic  poets  after  Homer.  His 
date  is  made  by  the  chronologista  to  be  about  776  &a  After 
the  death  and  btirial  of  Hector,  the  Amason  Penthesilea,  the 
danghter  of  Aies,  came  to  assist  the  Trojans,  and  was  killed  by 
Achillea.  Tlie  Trojans,  by  the  good  ofiBces  of  Achilles,  were 
allowed  to  bury  the  heroine,  and  this  gave  Tliersites  occasion 
to  speak  evil  of  Achilles  and  Penthesilea.  Enraged  at  this, 
Achilles  slew  Thersites  with  a  blow  from  his  fist,  and  hence 
arose  dissension  in  the  Greek  army.  In  the  end,  Achilles 
sailed  to  Lesbos,  and  there  having  sacrificed  to  Apollo,  Artemis, 
and  Leto^  he  was  purified  from  the  guilt  of  blood  by  Odjsseua 
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After  this,  MemnoD,  son  of  Eos,  the  dawn,  clad  in  annour 
made  by  Hephaestus,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Trojans. 
Tlietis  foretold  to  Achilles  tlie  doom  which  awaited  him  if  he 
killed  Memnon ;  but  when  Antilochus,  the  friend  of  Achilles, 
had  been  slain  by  Memnon,  Achilles  in  yen<;eance  killed 
Memnon,  wlio  was  conveyed  away  by  his  mother,  Eos,  aud 
made  immortal  by  Zeua  Achilles  routed  the  Trojans  and 
chased  them  into  the  city,  wliere  he  fell  by  the  hands  of 
Paris  and  Apollo.  A  fierce  fight  arose  over  the  body  of  the 
Greek  hero,  which  was  at  last  carried  back  to  the  ships  by 
Odysseus,  whilst  Ajax  kept  off  the  foe.  Then  Antilochus 
was  buried,  and  lamentation  was  made  over  Achilles  by  Thetis 
and  her  nymphs.  When  the  body  was  placed  on  the  pyre, 
Thetis  conveyed  it  away  to  the  isle  Leuce  ;  the  Greeks  erected 
a  mound  and  held  funeral  games  in  honour  of  Acliilles  ;  and 
at  these  games,  in  which  the  divine  armour  of  Achilles  was 
one  of  the  prizes,  Odysseus  and  Ajax  contended  for  the  armour, 
which  WHS  awarded  to  Odysseus. 

The  next  poem  is  the  Little  Ilia/f^  It  is  generally  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Lesches,  who  was  said  to  belong  to 
Lesbos.  But  Aristotle  prefers  to  speak  of  the  author  of  the 
L'ttle  Iliad  without  pretending  to  know  his  name,  and  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  he  thought  there  was  no  authority  fop 
assigning  the  poem  to  Lesches.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
tliat  Uellanicus  of  Lesltos,  who  on  patriotic  grounds  would  pro- 
bably have  credited  his  fellow-countryman  with  the  author- 
ship if  there  had  been  any  excuse  for  doing  so,  attributes  the 
work  to  Cinsethon  of  Sparta  Further,  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  Lesches  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  is  derived  from 
the  word  lesch^,  a  market,  and  meant  merely  the  man  who 
sanpr  in  the  market  to  the  assembled  people. 

The  Little  Iliad  says  that  the  award  of  Achilles'  divine 
armour  to  Odysseus  was  due  to  Athene.  Ajax,  in  his  anger  at 
the  slight  put  upon  him  by  the  preference  shown  to  Odysseus, 
resolved  to  slaughter  the  Greek  chieftains ;  but  Athene  sent 
madness  on  him,  so  that  he  slew  sheep  for  men,  and  when 
he  awoke  to  a  sense  of  this  further  disgrace,  he  killed  himself. 
After  this  Odysseus  contrived  to  capture  Helenus,  by  means  of 
whose  prophetic  powers  the  Greeks  learned  how  Troy  might 
be  captured.  They  sent  Odysseus  and  Diomndes  to  Lemnos,  to 
bring  to  them  the  wounded  Philoctetes.  He  was  healed  by 
Machaon,  and  then  killed  Paris  in  single  combat.  The  body 
of  Paris  was  treated  with  contumely  by  Menelaus,  but  was 
given  to  the  Trojans  for  burial      Helen,  Paris  being  dead| 
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became  the  wife  of  his  brother,  Delphobus.  At  this  point  In 
the  |)oem  yet  new  characters  are  brought  on  the  scena  Odys- 
seus fetched  Ncoptoleinu.',  the  son  of  Achilles,  from  Seyms,  and 
j;:ave  to  him  his  fathers  divine  armour.  For  the  Trojans,  a 
fresh  hero  appeared  in  Eurypylus,  the  son  of  Telephiia.  Neop- 
tolumus  and  Eurypylus  fi.^'ht  as  their  fathers  had  (in  the 
Cypria)  foui^ht  before  theni,  and  Eurypylus  is  slain.  Mean- 
while Epeus,  inspired  by  Athene,  contrives  the  famous  wooden 
horse.  Odysseus,  having  mutilated  and  disguised  himself,  steals 
into  Troy  to  gather  information,  and  though  recognised  by 
Helen,  returns  in  safrty.  After  this,  in  company  with  Diomeilo, 
he  succeeded  in  entering  Troy  and  caiTying  otf  the  Palladium, 
or  image  of  Pallas,  which  as  long  as  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Trojans  secured  Troy  from  overthrow.  Then  ]>icked  men 
of  the  Groeks  were  shut  up  in  a  wooden  horse  ;  the  rest  of  the 
army  burnt  their  tents  and  sailetl  away,  as  though  they  had 
raised  the  siege.  But  they  only  went  as  far  away  as  Tonedoa, 
The  Trojans  in  their  joy  at  the  end  of  the  war  pulled  down 
part  of  their  wall  to  admit  the  horse  into  the  city,  and  feasted 
and  rejoiced  because  they  had  defeated  the  Greeks. 

Proclus  says  that  the  Little  Iliad  was  followed  by  the  Scuck 
of  Troy,  the  work  of  Arctinus  of  Miletus.  According  to 
Arctinus,  the  Trojans  at  first  were  doubtful  about  the  horse. 
Some  proposed  to  throw  it  over  a  precipice,  others  to  burn  it, 
others  to  place  it  as  an  offering  to  Athene  in  the  temple  of 
the  goddess.  The  last  view  prevailed,  and  the  Trojans  made 
merry.  Laocoon,  who  had  urged  the  destruction  of  the  horse, 
was  killed  by  two  serpents  that  came  out  of  the  sea ;  and 
^iieas,  who  liad  sujiported  Laocdtm  in  his  opjx)sition  to  the 
reception  of  the  horse  into  the  city,  withdrew  with  his  followers 
to  Ida.  Sinon,  a  Greek,  who  had  gained  entrance  into  Troy 
by  a  stratagem,  then  gfive  the  signal  to  the  Greek  fleet  by  a 
torch.  The  Greeks  returned,  and  Troy  was  simultaneously 
attacked  from  without  by  the  main  body,  and  from  within  by 
those  who  had  gained  admittance  by  means  of  the  horse. 
Neoptolemus  slew  Priam  at  the  altar  of  Zeus  ;  Menelaus  killed 
Delphobus  and  carried  off  Helen  to  the  sliips.  Cassandra, 
daughter  of  Prianu  fled  to  the  temple  of  Athene,  and,  still 
clinging  to  the  image  of  the  godtless,  was  dngged  awav  by 
Ajax  Oileus.  Dismayed  at  tliis  i-eckless  impiety,  his  fellow- 
soMiers  wouM  iiave  stoned  Ajax  to  death,  but  that  he  fl«'d  for 
protection  to  the  altar  of  the  very  goddess  he  had  offended  ; 
and  therefore,  when  the  Greeks  sailed  away,  Athene  devised 
destruction  for  thorn   on  the   sea.     Astyonax,  the  little   son 
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of  Hoctor  and  Andromache,  was  killed  by  the  advice,  if  not 
the  hand,  of  Odysseus ;  and  Andromache  became  the  prize 
of  Neoptolemus.  Then  the  city  was  burnt,  and  Polyxena 
filaughtt^rod  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles  as  an  offering  to  the  hero's 
ghost. 

The  Sack  of  Tmy  was  followed  by  the  Nontoi^  or  "The 
Return,"  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  "The  Return  of  the 
Atridae."  ^  Proclus  calls  the  author  Agias  ;  Pausanias,  Hegias. 
Eustathius  says  he  was  a  Colophonian.  It  seems  probable  that 
there  were  several  poems  called  the  Return.  The  one  sum- 
marised by  Proclus  takes  up  the  story  where  the  Sack  of  Troy 
left  it.  The  wrath  of  Athene,  roused  by  the  impiety  of  Ajax 
Oileus,  and  extending  to  all  the  Greeks  because  they  failed  to 
punish  Ajax,  now  begins  to  manifest  itself.  First,  she  caused 
the  two  sons  of  Atreus  to  quarrel  about  setting  sail :  Agamemnon 
stayed  to  appease  Athene^  but  Menelaus  set  sail,  following  the 
example  of  l)iomede  and  Nestor,  who  reached  their  homes  in 
safety.  Menelaus,  however,  lost  all  his  ships  but  five,  and  then 
was  driven  to  Egypt.  Calchas  the  seer,  Leontes,  and  Poly- 
poetes,  went  on  foot  to  Colophon,^  and  there  buried  Teiresias. 
When  Agamemnon  was  about  to  sail,  the  ghost  of  Achilles 
appeared  and  warned  him,  but  in  vain,  of  his  doom.  There 
next  follows  the  storm  in  which  Ajax  perished.  Neoptolemua, 
by  the  advice  of  Thetis,  returns  by  land,  meeting  Odysseus  in 
Maroneia ;  and  eventually,  after  burying  his  father's  old  friend, 
the  aged  knight  Phoenix,  returns  to  his  grandfather,  Peleus, 
The  poem  concludes  with  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  by 
^gisthus  and  Clytemestra ;  the  vengeance  taken  by  Orestes 
and  Py lades,  and  the  return  of  Menelaus  home. 

Finally,  the  tale  of  Troy  was  wound  up  by  the  Telegonia^ 
OT  story  of  Telegonus.  This  epic  was  by  Eugamon  of  Cyrene, 
who  lived  about  B.o.  570.  The  Tdegonia  attached  itself  to  the 
Odyssey  closely,  taking  up  the  story  where  the  Odyssey  ended, 
Tiz ,  with  the  death  of  the  suitors.  The  suitors  were  buried  by 
their  relatives,  and  Odysseus  went  to  Elis  to  see  the  herds 
there.  He  was  entertained  by  Polyxenus,  from  whom  he 
received  a  bowl  on  which  was  chased  the  story  of  Trophoniua^ 
Agamedes,  and  Augeas.  He  then  returned  to  Ithaca  and 
acctmiplished  the  sacrifices  ordained  by  Teiresias.  After  this 
he  went  to  Thesprotis  and  married  Callidice.  queen  of  the  land, 
and  led  the  Thesprotians  in  a  war  against  the  Brygi.     The  god 

*  Thii  mention  of  Colophon  oonftrmi  sligbtlj  Eniiailiiai*  itatement  thai 
Ihe  anthor  was  a  Colophonian. 
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of  war,  however,  routed  Odysseus'  army,  but  then  wa.5  fouprht 
by  Athene,  until  Apollo  intervened.  After  the  death  of  Calli- 
dico,  Polypoetes,  the  son  of  Odysseus,  inherited  the  kingdom^ 
and  Odysseus  returned  to  Ithaca.  Meanwhile  Telegouus,  the 
son  of  Odysseus  by  Circe,  had  sailed  from  ^Esea  in  quest  of  his 
father,  and  had  come  to  Ithaca.  He  was  ravaging  the  island 
when  Odysseus  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Ithacans  and  was 
killed  by  Telegonus.  Then  Telegonus  having  discovered  who 
it  was  he  had  slain,  took  the  body  of  Odysseus,  with  Teleuiachus 
and  Penelope,  to  his  mother  Circe.  She  made  them  immortal 
Telegonus  married  Penelope,  Telemachus  Circe. 

It  may  be  asked  what  grounds  there  are  for  ascribing  a  consider- 
able antiquity  to  the  ^thiopts,  Cyprla,  the  /Soc/f,  the  Beivrrij  &c  t 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  unanimous  belief  of  antiquity  that 
the  earliest  |)eriod  of  Greek  literature  was  an  age  of  epic  jwetry, 
and  that  these  epics  belonged  to  that  period.  In  the  next 
place,  there  are  the  perpetual  allusions  throughout  lyric  and 
dramatic  poetry  to  the  tales  of  Troy  and  Thebes  which  were 
told  in  these  epics.  Further,  in  the  way  of  definite  external 
evidence  there  is  the  mention  by  Herodotus  of  the  Cypria  as 
distinct  from  the  work  of  Homer  and  as  inconsistent  in  some 
of  its  details  with  the  Iliad.  The  Epigoni  also,  one  of  the 
poems  relating  to  Thebes  which  was  incorporated  in  the  cycle, 
is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  32).  In  Theognis,  who  flour- 
ished about  B.a  540,  there  is  a  quotation  from  the  Cypria,^ 
Finally,  Callinus,  whose  date  is  placed  about  B.C.  730,  mentions 
the  Thebais,  another  of  the  poems  incorporated  in  the  cycle 
which  dealt  with  Thebes,  though  he  ascribes  it  to  Homer. 

As  we  have  said,  the  Epic  Cycle  included  n  t  only  a  series 
of  epics  relating  the  story  of  the  Trojan  war,  but  also  another 
series  relating  the  expedition  against  Thebes.  Of  the  latter  we 
have  no  summary  and  practically  no  knowledge.  We  may  gain 
some  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  Theban  epics  from  tragedies 
on  the  same  subject,  but  we  can  form  no  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  the  tale  of  Thebes  was  treated  by  the  authors  of  the  epio 
poems,  nor  of  their  literary  merit.  The  most  famous  of  the 
Theban  epics  was  the  Thebais,  Its  author  is  unknown.  It 
treated  of  the  history  of  CEdipus  and  his  sons,  as  did  also^ 
to  judge  from  the  name,  the  CEdtpodeiOy  which  is  ascribed  to 
Cinaethon.     The  Epigoiii  was  presumably  a  continuation  of  the 

^  Theogn.   883  (1053),  rov  xl»ta¥  d«-6  i»hf  x^^^^^^t  ^ircddo'cit  /mX/^Smnu^ 
from  the  lines  in  the  Cypria  (quoted  by  Atheneiu,  ii.  35c)— 

0Zr6r  701,  MeyAoCp  #eol  vdtiffOM  dptrroif 
6nfro(r  ApOptiroia'iP  i,T0ffK«9dffcu  /uXiiQm$, 
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•toiy  of  tbe  Thehait,  and  may  have  been  identical  with  the 
Alfmceonit,  thouj^h  tLis  is  uncertain.  Tlie  Taking  of  (Ec/talia 
related  the  etory  of  the  capture  of  the  town  hy  Heracles,  who 
thus  won  lole — a  story  oa  which  Sophocles'  piay  the  Traehiniie 
W(tB  based.  The  name  of  the  author  is  Creopljylus.  The 
Minijae  may  have  been  identical  with  the  Fkoeceii ;  it  contained 
B  descent  to  Hades,  in  which  Charon  appears ;  eud  tlie  name 
of  the  author  is  given  sometimes  as  Prodicus,  sometimes  as 
TheEturides.  The  two  lasUmentioned  epics,  the  Taking  of 
(Eclialia  and  the  Minyas,  were  not  based  on  Theban  myths, 
and  consequently  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  were  in- 
corporated into  the  Epic  Cycle.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Titanomachia,  which  was  ascribed  to  Arctiuua  aud  also  to 
Eumelus,  and  of  the  Althit  or  ATneaonia. 
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TBE  BBLATION  OP  THR  EFIO  OTCLE  TO   HOUEB, 


__  _  n  of  the 

Troy  as  it  w»s  to  be  found  in  the 
Epiu  Cycle,  it  4or»  not  follow  that 
we  get  Irom  his  inmniBiT  >  complets 
or  a  correct  notion  of  lbs  poems  in 
tlieir  oHicinal  separate  form.  Hii 
object  was  to  give  a  clear  account 
of  the  TsrioUB  evanta  «liii:b  made 
Qp  the  story,  and  for  this  purpose 
ha  may  have  bad  to  omit  or  to  alter 
parts  of  some  of  the  poems.  If  two 
poems  narrated  the  same  event,  he 
would,  fur  cleaineaa.  have  to  omit 
one  account ;  aud  if  oua  pnem  did 
not  join  un  naturally  to  that  which 

E receded  or  that  which  followed  it, 
e  would  have  to  alter  its  bepn- 
niuB  or  end  in  onler  lo  make  the 
Bei]iience  easy  and  intellitcihie.  We 
muMt  tlierefoi'B  endeavjur  to  see  if, 
and  bow  much,  this  has  been  the 
cabe.  Be^nnin;;  witli  tbe  C^pria, 
we  find  apparent'.y  a  cle.ir  cage  ol 
alteration.  Aoconling  to  Proclus, 
Paris,  when  carrying  Helen  away 
ta  Troy,  was  drirea  by  a  stonn, 


which  Ilera  sent,  to  Sldon  and 
ca(itured  the  place.  But  Herodo- 
tus' distinctly  aaya  that,  according 
to  the  C^TJrio,  Fans  reached  Troy 
in  three  days,  hai'ing  enjoyed  a 
farourable  wind  and  a  smoolh  sea. 
It  is  unlikely  that  Herodotus ihould 
make  a  iiiislako  on  thU  point,  be- 
cause be  re  ia  on  his  quotation  to 
prove  that  the  Cj/pria  wao  not  the 
work  ol  Homer.  He  aaya,  accord- 
iug  to  Homer,  Paris  went  to  Siilnn, 
but  according  to  the  Cypria,  he  did 


We  ha> 


,  Ihci 


in  which  the  version  of  the  Cvpria 
with  which  we  are  acquainted 
throuRh  Proclus  haa  been  altered 
in  order  lo  make  the  general  flow 
of  the  story  hirmoiiiaus,  and  [lartj' 
cularly  to  make  the  Oypria  but- 
mouise  with  Homer.  It  may  also 
seem  as  though  Proclua  must  hava 
omitted  a  good  deal  at  the  end 
of  the  Cspria:  for  it  is  not  quite 
clear  how  tbe  poem  was  wound 
up  aatisfactoHly,  so  as  to  mak* 
a  complete  wliole  in   itself;  and 
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further,  it  seems  that,  according  to 
a  scholiast,*  the  poem  mentioned 
at  least  one  incident,  the  death 
of  Polyxena,  in  the  sack  of  Troy, 
hut  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
action  of  the  poem  included  the 
takinjij  of  Troy.  The  Cypria  is 
essentially  the  narrative  of  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  a  re'er- 
ence  to  an  incident  at  the  end  of 
the  war  no  more  proves  that  the 
taking  of  Troy  was  a  part  of  the 
subject  of  the  poem  than  the  refer- 
ences in  the  Iliad  to  the  death  of 
Achilles  prove  that  his  death  came 
T^'ithin  tlie  action  of  the  Iliad.' 
"We  may  therefore  reasonably  con- 
clude that  the  ( 'yfria  ended  where 
Proclus  makes  it  end.' 

The  Cy/ria  was  followed  in  the 
cycle  by  the  Iliad,  and  after  the 
lliad  came  the  jEthio/fit  of  Arc- 
tinus.  As  far  as  can  be  judged, 
the  beginning  of  the  Jithutpis 
seems  to  have  originally  fitted  on 
to  the  end  of  the  Iliad  so  well  that 
no  alteration  or  omi&sion  was  neces- 
sary, liut  when  we  look  to  the 
rest  of  the  poem,  the  case  is  ditfe- 
rent.  In  the  first  place,  according 
to  Proolua,  the  jEUu'opii  ends  with 
a  (juarrel  between  Ajax  and  Odys- 
seus about  the  armour  of  Achilles, 
the  issue  of  which  is  contained  in 
the  /  itUe  Iliad.  l>ut  the  jEthinpit 
could  not  have  ended  in  the  middle 
ot  the  quarrel ;  it  too,  as  well  as 
the  LUtLe  lliad^  must  have  related 
the  issue.  Even  there,  however, 
it  could  not  have  stopped.  The 
suicide  of  Ajax  was  not  an  event  of 
tntiicient  importance,  did  nut  exer- 


cise 80  great  an  inflnence  on  th« 
course  of  the  war  that  an  epio 
could  find  a  natural  close,  or  the 
story  of  the  war  find  a  breathing 
place  therein.  If  the  jEtkiojnt  did 
not,  however,  end  with  the  suicide 
of  Ajax,  where  did  it  end  ?  The 
answer  seems  to  be  given  by  the 
fact  that  Arctinus  did  actually 
caiTy  on  the  tale  of  Troy  as  far  as 
the  taking  ol  Troy.  This  he  related 
in  the  poem  which  Proclus  sum- 
marises and  calls  the  Sack  of  Troy, 
Doubtless  Proclus  was  ri^ht  in  call- 
ing what  he  summarised  the  Sack 
of  Troy  ;  but  it  was  not  a  separate 
poem  :  it  was  part  of  the  Aithi^piif 
and  this  part  got  its  name  from  its 
contents,  in  the  same  way  as  different 
parts  of  Homer  have  received  their 
names  from  their  contents.  It 
seems,  therefore,  probable  that  the 
beginning  of  the  ^tkvojnt  was 
placed  next  after  the  Iliad  because 
It  immediately  took  up  the  story  of 
the  Iliad.  Then  the  LttU  Iliad 
was  appended  to  this  portion  of  the 
jEthiopit  because  it  contained  a 
fuller  account  of  the  events  which 
led  up  to  the  making  of  the  wooden 
horse  than  the  corresponding  por- 
tion of  the  ^thiopit  presented. 
Then  the  rest  of  the  Aithiopi*,  re- 
lating the  taking  ot  Troy  and  called 
the  Sack  of  Troy^  was  brought  in 
to  wind  up  the  tale. 

If  the  jiEthiopis  has  suffered  by 
being  thus  divided  into  two  i^arts, 
the  Little  Iliad  has  also  suffered  by 
being  sandwiched  between  the  two 
parts.  The  LiUlc  lit  ad  could  not 
have  begun  by  relating  the  issue 


^  On  Eur.  Hee.  41,  inch  "SeorroX^fiov  4>a<rlp  aMjp  (i.e.  Polyxena)  o'^aytaa' 
Brjvai  Eupiwidrfs  Kal  IfiuKos'  6  6i  rd.  Ki/rpta/rd  TOiijffas  (prfffip  inrb  'Odvffffiiot 
Kai  Aiofir)dovs  iv  rj  rrj^  v6\€(as  d\a<rec  rpavfiariffdeiaap  dxoXtffdai. 

*  If  it  be  said  that  Acliilleti  is  the  principal  figure  in  the  Iliad,  and  there- 
fore iin  allusion  to  his  tleath  was  natural,  but  Polyxena  is  uot  the  princijal 
figure  of  the  Ct/pria,  we  may  meet  this  by  poiutinij  to  the  reference  in  the 
Iliad  to  the  death  of  Antynnax  (II.  xxiv.  735),  whicl>  also  occurred  in  the 
sack  of  Truy,  and  is  of  uo  more  importance  to  the  Iliad  than  the  death  of 
Polyxena  to  the  Cppvia- 

*  .\nd  as  he  makes  it  end,  i.e.,  with  a  prophecy  from  Zeus,  in  which  the 
poet  could  insert  so  much  of  the  rest  of  the  tale  of  Troy  as  was  neoeaaaiy  to 
wind  up  the  loose  ends  of  his  own  story. 
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of  the  qnarrel  between  Odysseus 
aud  Ajax ;  it  must  liave  related 
the  caiise  of  the  quarrel,  and  pro- 
bably the  poem  covered  much  the 
same  ground  as  the  be^iiinin^  of 
the  ^"Etkioftit.  So,  too,  the  LitUe 
Jl'Otl  would  not  merely  relate  the 
niakin<(  of  the  wooden'  horse  ;  it 
would  also  ^o  on  to  tell  how  it  was 
used  and  with  what  result,  t.e.,  tell 
the  taking  ot  Troy.  This  is  proved 
by  the  tact  that  Paosanias  aud  other 
authors  refer  to  incidents  of  the 
sack  as  occurring  in  the  Little 
Jliad;  while  Aristotle  says  that 
iroin  it  tragedians  drew  the  plays 
called  the  Sack  of  Troy,  Setting  iiail, 
iSinnu,  and  Troades. 

Filially,  the  lieium  and  the  Teh- 
goiiia  seem  to  have  fitted  naturally 
into  th'iir  I'taces  in  the  cycle,  and 
to  have  needed  aud  received  no 
alterations. 

The  question  now  arises  whether 
the  alterations,  or  rather  the  omis- 
sions, just  descrilted  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  work  of  Proclus,  or 
wliether  the  independent  poems, 
when  they  came  to  be  arranged  so 
as  to  lorm  a  cycle,  were  altered  so 
as  to  fit  on  to  each  other  and  make  a 
continuous  story  If  The  latter  seems 
to  have  been  the  case.  Proclus  says 
expressly  that  the  poems  of  the 
cycle  were  much  read,  precisely  be- 
cause they,  or  ratlier  it,  made  a 
continuous  story.  Now,  some  of  the 
poems  in  their  original  form  re- 
peated a  great  deal  of  the  story 
told  in  others,  as  we  have  seen  ; 
and  if  they  were  embodied  in  the 
cycle  just  as  they  stood,  without 
any  dovetailing  or  excisions,  they 
would  not  make  a  continuous  story. 
Further,  Proclus'  statement  is  con- 
firmed from  other  sources.  The 
last  line  of  the  Iliad  was  altered 
so  as  to  make  it  join  on  to  the 
^t/iiopig^      The    versioa    of    the 


Odyssey  as  it  was  embodie<l  in 
the  cycle  was  called  the  **  Cyclic 
Odyssey."  The  *•  Trojan  Table" 
which  was  found  at  Hovillse,  and 
may  have  formed  part  of  the  dec:^ 
ration  of  a  library,  contains  pictures 
and  legends  which  confirm  Proclus 
in  the  order  he  places  the  poems 
composing  the  cycle  in. 

When  the  poems  were  arranged 
so  as  to  form  an  Epic  Cycle  is  un- 
certain. The  "Trojan  Table,"  which 
seems  to  presuppose  the  existence  of 
the  cycle,  probably  belongs  to  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
The  "Cyclic  0<lyssey"  carries  the 
cycle  back  to  the  time  of  Didyinus, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  from  whom  comes  the  in  or- 
mation  about  the  alteration  of  the 
final  vei'se  of  the  Iliad  aud  the 
'•Cyclic  Odyssey."  But  further 
back  than  this  it  is  as  yet  inii»os- 
sible  to  trace  the  arrangement  of 
tlie  poems  into  a  cycle.  We  know 
indeed  that  Zenodotus  arranged  in 
order  the  poems  of  Homer ;  but 
this  seems  to  refer  rather  to  the 
cataloguing  of  the  Homeric  poems 
for  the  library  at  Alexandria  than 
to  the  editing  of  the  cycle. 

We  now  have  to  ask  what  is  the 
relation  of  these  poems  to  Homer  ? 
There  are  many  incidents  which 
they  have  in  common,  and  which 
one  may  have  borrowed  from  the 
other.  The  murder  of  Agamem- 
nou  is  told  in  the  Odyssey  and  also 
in  the  Reiwn,  There  are  through- 
out Homer  numerous  references  and 
brief  allusions  to  events  which  are 
related  in  full  in  the  cyclics  ;  and 
we  may  suppose  either  that  the 
cyclics  worked  out  in  detail  hints 
given  in  Homer,  or  we  may  say 
that  Homer  hpd  the  works  of  the 
cyclics  before  him,  and  was  refer- 
ring to  them.  Indeed,  when  we 
find  in  the  Odyssey  that  a  minstrel 


^  Schol.  Vict.  II.  xxiv.    804,   rivkt  ypa^vaip'  &s  dy*  dfi^Uroif  rd^i 
'ExTopos'  ^\$t  5*  *Aixa€Jii¥  'Afnjos  OuydTrjp  fieyaXi^opot  dydpoipdvouk 
The  IliHd  ends  really — 
Af  cty  dfi^eroif  r6L<po»  *Eirro/>os  Irxodd/xoia 
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is  asked  to  sinj^  the  lay  of  the 
horse,  we  seem  to  have  a  reference 
to  the  Little  Iliad  or  the  jEthiopn. 
But  there  are  11  ot  only  references 
between  the  cyclics  and  Homer ; 
there  are  cross  relerencea  If,  for 
instHnce,  the  Iliad  ]»resupposes  the 
Sctck  of  Troi/f  the  S€wk  also  presup- 
poses the  Iliad,  which  would  prove 
that  each  poem  was  later  than 
and  borrowed  irom  the  other.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  we  must  seek 
some  other  explanation.  Tliis  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  supposing  that 
the  references,  say  in  the  Iliad  to 
the  fate  of  Astyanax.  are  not  to  the 
Sack,  but  to  the  floating  popular 
legend.  So,  too,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  Re- 
turn expanded  the  brief  allusion  to 
Agamemnon's  death  contained  in 
the  Odyssey.  Both  authors  may 
have  drawn  independently  from 
the  stories  of  the  peoj)le.  In  fine, 
the  cyclics  need  not  have  borrowed 
from  Homer,  nor  Homer  from  the 
cyclics ;  both  may  have  borrowed 
from  a  common  source. 

This  indeed  assumes  that  there 
was  a  common  source  for  Homer 
and  the  cyclics  to  draw  upon,  and 
it  has  been  denied  that  we  have 
any  ]>roof  of*  the  existence  of  a 
popular  legend  telling  the  tale  of 
Troy.  But  this  denial  seems  to  be 
made  on  insufficient  grounds  and 
to  be  opposed  to  facts.  In  the  first 
place,  all  peoples  have  their  folk- 
lore, floating  mythology,  and  popu- 
lar legends.  In  the  next  place,  the 
comparison  of  Greek  mythology 
and  legends  with  those  of  other 
Aryan  peoples  shows  that  the  Greeks 
had  fotk-tales  long  belore  the  epic 
period.  Again,  each  city  and  place 
in  Greece  Imd  abundant  local  myths 
and  legends.  Further,  we  have 
already  seen  that  many  of  the  tales 
incorporated  in  the  Odyssey,  so  far 
from  being  the  invention  of  Homer, 
are  not  even  the  special  creation  of 
Greece,  but  are  found  among jieoples 
of  totally  distinct  origin.  Finally, 
we  have  in  Homer  distinct  references 
to  lays,  e.g.,  of  the  horse  and  the 


sack  of  Troy,  as  existing  hefors 
Homer's  time  ;  while  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  Odyssey  8a3's,  "  OT  these 
things,  goddess,  declar^them  even 
unto  us,'*  which  implies — if  the  line 
is  genuine — that  the  goddess  in* 
spired  oth^r  poets  before  Homer. 

But  although  we  may  be  fairly 
certain  that  there  existed  in  popu- 
lar story  a  common  source  from 
which  Homer  and  the  cyclics  may 
have  drawn  without  one  borrowing 
from  the  other,  it  is  very  improbable 
that  Homer  and  the  authors  of  the 
cyclic  poems  composed  their  works 
simultaneously  and  independently. 
It  is  also  very  improlmble  that  the 
authors  of  the  later  poems  — which- 
ever were  the  later  poems — were 
unacnuainted  with,  and  therefore 
uninfluenced  by,  the  work  of  their 
predecessors.  Further,  if  we  assume 
that  all  the  poets  were  ignorant  of 
each  other's  work,  we  cannot  under- 
stand how  it  came  about,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  Cypuia  just,  ended 
where  the  Iliad  began,  aud  that  the 
j£ t hiopit  ^uat  began  where  the  Iliad 
ended.  A  common  source  may  ex- 
plain the  points  which  the  ]wets 
nave  in  common,  but  it  does  not 
explain  their  avoiding  each  other's 
subjects.  Of  course,  it  may  be  said 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  cyclics 
comes  from  Proclus*  summary  of 
the  cycle  ;  that  in  the  cycle  the 
poems  were  cut  down  so  as  to  fit 
on  to  each  other ;  and  that  there- 
fore we  have  no  right  to  say  that 
the /Return,  for  instance,  in  its  origi- 
nal form  did  end  where  the  Ody&sey 
begins,  or  the  Tilegonia  begin  where 
the  Odyssey  ended.  To  this  we 
reply,  that  we  can  01. fy  form  our 
opinion  on  this  point  by  means  of 
the  evi<lenoe  we  ]H)ssess.  The  sum- 
mary of  the  Cy/'via  makes  it  toler- 
ably evident  that  the  poem  in  its 
original  form  did  end  where  the 
summary  niakcM  it  end  ;  just  as  the 
summary  of  the  ^thiopis  makes  it 
probable  that  the  original  j)oem  be- 
gan where  the  summary  begins  (if., 
at  the  end  of  the  Iliad),  but  did  not 
end  where  the  summary  ends.    So, 
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too,  the  Relum  and  the  Tdegonia 
A8  summarised  are  evidently  poems 
complete  in  themselves,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  summarv  of  them 
which  )>oint8  to  thfiir  having  been 
mutilated  in  order  to  fit  on  to  the 
Odyssey  in  the  cycle. 

We  have  then  these  facts  to  ac- 
count for  :  whereas  the  action  of 
one  cyclic  poem,  t.g.,  the  jEthiopit, 
occupies  tne  same  ground  as  in 
taken  up  by  that  of  another,  «.</., 
the  Little  Iliad^  the  action  ot  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  does  not  clash 
with  or  overlap  that  of  any  cyclic 
poem.  We  may  say  that  this  is 
accidental ;  that  the  authors  of  the 
four  poems  which  touch  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  knew  nothing  of 
Homer,  nor  he  anything  of  them, 
and  that  they  all  happened  to  just 
avoid  each  other's  ground.  Hut 
this  is  too  improbable  to  be  readily 
accepted.  It  is  much  more  likely 
that  either  Homer  lound  the  Cyclica 
or  they  found  Homer  in  possession 
ol  certain  ground  and  intentionally 
avoided  poaching  on  the  preserve. 
We  have  therefore  to  draw  one- 
of  two  conclusions  ;  either  Homer 
found  the  Cyclics  in  existence,  and 
forbore  to  go  over  their  ground 
again,  for  fear  of  challenging  a 
comparison  with  them  unfavour- 
able to  himself — a  modesty  which 
has  received  its  reward  in  the  re- 
spect shown  to  Homer  by  every 
generation  of  civilised  men  since 
his  time ;  or  the  cyclics  found 
Homer  in  possession  of  certain 
ground,  and  seeing  that  they  could 
not  improve  on  Homer,  contented 
themselves  with  occupying  the  space 
that  he  had  left — a  decision  the 
wisdom  of  which  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  it  allowed  their  work  to 


live  by  the  side  of  Homer  for  many 
centuries,  while  its  soundness  ii 
shown  by  the  universal  verdict  in 
favour  of  the  superiority  of  Homer.* 
Further,  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  there  is  the  same  sharp 
line  between  the  subjects  of  Homer 
and  Pindar,  of  Homer  and  the  Tra- 
gedians, as  there  is  between  Homer 
and  the  Cyclics.  Now,  either  Pin- 
dar and  the  Tragedians  knew  Homer 
or  they  did  not.  Both  views  have 
been  held  ;  let  us  see  what  each 
view  implies.  According  to  the 
yiew  that  Pindar  and  the  tragedians 
had  no  acquaintance  with  Homer, 
this  was  because  Homer  was  a  late 
compilation  from  the  floating  pop- 
ular lesrend  which  recounted  the 
tale  of  Troy.  This  compilation  waa 
made  about  B.O.  420,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  reading  public,  which 
then  was  coming  into  existence  for 
the  first  time.  But  according  to 
this  view,  not  only  were  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  compilations  from 
the  unwi'itten  tale  of  Troy,  but  the 
Cypria,  AiUiiopU^  Little  Iliad,  the 
Sack^  the  Ritum,  and  the  other 
cyclic  poems  also  were  compilations 
from  the  same  source,  and  were 
made  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  same  ar- 
guments which  show  that  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  as  we  have  them  must 
have  been  later  than  B.a  430,  and 
could  not  have  been  the  work  of  an 
author  living  before  B.O.  700,  also 
show  that  the  Cypria^  ^thiopis,  &c., 
could  not  have  taken  separate  and 
distinct  form  before  B.O.  420,  and 
could  not  have  been  the  work  of 
authors  living  in  the  earliest  times. 
'*  All  these,  I  am  confident,"  says 
Mr.  Paley,  "  were  written  epitomes 
of  difierent  parts  of  a  story,  which 


^  Of  coarse  it  might  be  said  that  Homer  found  the  Cyclics  in  posiesaton  of 
the  field  and  chose  ground  not  occupied  by  them,  because  it  whs  best  fitted 
for  his  porpoRe,  not  becHUse  he  feared  coropariDon.  But  against  this  we 
huve  to  set  the  im])robalnlity  of  the  Cyclics  having  juAt  left  room  for  the 
Iliad  between  the  Cypria  and  the  jEthiopit,  and  for  the  Odyssey  between  the 
Metum  and  the  Telegonia,  We  should  also  have  to  assume  that  Homer 
undertook  the  function  of  writing  an  introduction  to  the  TeUganiOj  of  all 
poems! 
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in  the  time  of  oral  recitation  formed 
OTte  general  and  undistinguUhed 
whole,"  Thus,  according  to  Mr. 
Paley,  Homer  and  the  C^clics  are 
both  later  than  Pindar  and  the 
Tragedians,  and  Homer  is  later 
than  the  Cyclics.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  explain  why  the  part  of 
the  tale  of  Troy  which  is  foimd  in 
Homer  is  not  touched  on  by  Pindar, 
the  Tragedians,  or  the  Cyclics,  we 
must  either  believe  that  Pindar  and 
the  Tragedians,  having  exactly  the 
same  unwritten  tale  of  Troy  to  draw 
upon  as  Homer,  by  some  extraor- 
dinary chance  managed  to  avoid 
precisely  the  incidents  afterwards 
selected  by  the  compiler  of  our 
Homer ;  or  else  we  must  believe 
that  the  unfortunate  compiler  came 
on  to  the  field  alter  Pindar,  the 
Tragedians,  and  the  compilers  of  the 
cyclic  poems  had  used  up  all  the 
incidents  in  the  legend  of  Troy 
which  they  thought  fit  for  their 
purpose.  Then  we  must  further 
believe  that  the  incidents  which 
lyric  poets,  dramatists,  and  epic 
compilers  —  indeed  all  the  poets 
Greece  possessed — had  one  after 
another  deliberately  rejected  as  un- 
fit for  any  kind  of  \x>*itic  treatment 
whatever — these  incidents,  as  soon 
as  they  were  sti*ung  together  by 
some  obscure  compiler,  whose  very 
name  is  lost  beyond  conjecture,  at 
once  obtained  a  success  and  a  repu- 
tatiou  which  wholly  eclipsed  every 
other  epic  compilation,  at  once  took 
rank  above  the  poetry  of  the  great- 
est poets,  was  at  once  honoured 
with  the  name  of  Homer,  and,  fin- 
idly,  in  spite  of  its  modem  allusions, 
its  ikte  and  bastard  dialect,  and  its 


obvious  patchwork  character,  waa 
unanimously  declared  by  Greek 
critics  of  all  kinds  to  possess  the 
very  highest  anti(^uitv  and  to  be  a 
model  of  epic  unity. '^  There  have 
been  instances  of  literary  forgery 
in  ancient  and  recent  times,  but 
surely  none  deserves  to  rank  by 
the  side  of  our  Homer,  which  thus 
deceived  the  very  elect  of  nations, 
a  people  whose  taste  was  trained  in 
the  finest  literature  a  country  ever 
possessed,  whose  linguistic  sensi- 
tiveness is  unparalleled,  whether 
viewed  from  the  side  of  philology 
or  of  literature,  whose  collective 
powers  of  criticism  were  a  pruniug- 
knife,  that  allowed  none  but  the 
pure  works  of  genius  to  flourish. 

Fortunately  we  are  not  compelled 
to  accept  such  an  improbable  theory 
as  results  from  assuming  that  Homer 
was  later  than  the  Tragedians.  We 
have  the  alternative  of  as-suming 
that  Homer  preceded  Pindar  and 
the  Tragedians.  But  on  this  as- 
sumption we  have  to  explain  why 
Pindar  and  the  Tragedians  avoided 
the  ground  chosen  by  Homer,  and 
the  same  explanation  should  also 
explain  why  the  cyclicpoets  avoided 
Homer's  ground.  In  the  first  place, 
we  have  the  reason  given  by  Aris- 
totle ;  the  subjects  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  are  so  simple  that  they  do 
not  aflbrd  material  for  more  than 
one  or  two  plays.  The  subject 
of  the  Odyssey  is  the  return  of 
Odysseus ;  of  tne  Iliad,  the  wrath  of 
Achilles.  Each  subject  is  indivi- 
sible ;  it  would  be  practically  im- 
possible to  construct  a  play  which 
should  have,  say,  the  first  half  of 
the  story  in  the  Iliad  for  its  plot^ 


^  Mr.  Paley  at  lenst  will  not  allege  that  the  fame  of  our  Homer  is  due  to 
the  WHy  in  which  his  compiler  strung  together  these  incidents,  which  were 
rejected  by  all  other  poets.  Antimachus.  or  whoever  it  whs,  was  merely  a  com- 
piler, not  uu  author.  (**  I  never  said  or  spoke  of  Uie  auViorthip," — Poit  Epii 
Wordt,  p.  27,  n.  i.)  The  merit  of  the  poemj«.  according  to  Mr.  Pnley,  is  that 
they  contain  pieces  of  beautiful  ancient  work  set  together,  in  which,  as  be- 
longing to  the  '*  one  nud  undistingui>hed  whole,"  foinied  by  the  txleof  Troy 
in  the  time  of  oral  recitation,  must  have  been  known  to  the  Tragedians 
(though  not  known  in  their  present  conueotion),  and  yet  were  rejected  by 
them. 
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and  be  coir^plete.  In  the  next  place, 
to  tell  the  story  of  Odysseus'  re- 
turn or  Achilles'  wrath  over  a^ain 
in  the  same  way  ns  Homer  told  it, 
would  be  to  challen<re  liomcr,  the 
greatest  of  poets,  on  his  own  ground ; 
and  it  is  a  proof  oi  the  sound  judg- 
ment of  Greek  authors  that  none 
we  know  imagined  he  could  gild 
Homer's  refined  gold,*  or  tell  Ho- 
mer's tale  better  than  Homer  told 
it'  But  it  may  be  said  that  even 
if  the  plot  ot  the  Iliad  or  the  Odys- 
sey does  not  admit  of  much  drama- 
tisation, there  are  many  episodes 
which  can   be  detached  from  the 

Slot,  and  would  suffice  to  make  a 
rama.  This  is  true  ;  and  it  is  Just 
in  dramatising  these  episodes  that 
the  Tragedians  show  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  both  what  is  told  in 
our  Homer,  and  with  the  way  itt 
which  it  is  told  by  our  Homer.  The 
death  of  Agamemnon  is  no  part  of 
the  plot  of  the  Odyssey,  though  it 
is  alluded  to  in  the  poem.  I'he 
death  of  Agamemnon,  therefore, 
was  made  tlie  catastroi)he  of  the 
JUfum  and  the  subject  of  tragedies. 
Homer's  allusions  to  the  matter  are 
filight  enough  to  allow  of  other 
authors  developing  the  hint,  and 
filling  up  the  sketch  in  their  own 
fashion ;  and  we  find  that  the 
author  of  the  Return  and  ilLSchylus 
have  each  developed  Homer's  out- 
line after  their  own  fasliion,  and  in 
a  \iay  which  shows  that  iEHchylus 
did  not  follow  the  non-Homeric 
version  more  closely  than  he  fol- 
lows Homer.  The  author  of  the 
Return  made  the  death  of  Agamem- 
non to  be  the  consequence  of  the 
wrath  of  Athene.  The  Greeks,  by 
not  punishing  Ajax  for  his  offence 
against  the  goddess,  incurred  her 
wrath ;  and  Agamemnon,  as  the 
leader  and   rejiresentative   of    the 


Greeks,  paid  in  his  own  person  for 
his  followers'  fault.  iE.schylus  al8< 
gives  a  theological  colouring,  as  it 
were,  to  the  cause  of  Agamemnon's 
doom  ;  but  instead  of  attributing  it 
ultimately  to  the  offence  of  Ajax, 
he  uses  it  to  confirm  his  theory  that 
the  mystery  of  undeserved  sutler- 
ing  is  to  be  explained  by  guilt  in 
the  Isuffercr's  ancestors.  In  the 
same  way,  every  incident  in  the 
tale  of  Troy  which  does  not  come 
within  the  action  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  but  belongs  to  the  causes 
or  consequences  of  the  action,  has 
been  worlced  by  other  authors  into 
epic  or  dramatic  form.  Further, 
although  neither  any  epic  or  any 
tragic  poet  ventured  to  challenge 
comparison  with  Homer  on  his  own 
ground,  the  like  respect  was  ymid 
neither  by  epic  poets  to  eoch  other, 
nor  by  the  Tra^'edians  to  epic  poets. 
But  not  only  do  the  epic  and 
tragic  poets,  both  by  the  incidents 
in  the  tale  of  Troy  which  they  ac- 
cept and  those  they  reject,  show' 
an  evident  acouaintance  with  our 
Homer,  and  aistinguish  between 
the  plot  and  the  e])isodes  of  each 
of  the  Homeric  poems :  there  are 
parallelisms  between  the  C}'clic8and 
Homer  which  seem  to  be  cases  of 
imitation.  For  instance,  in  the 
Tdeyoiiia,  Telegonus,  the  son  of 
Odysseus  and  Circe,  sets  forth  on 
an  exjieditiou  to  ohtain  tidings  of 
his  father :  in  the  Odyssey,  Tele- 
machus,  the  son  of  Odysseus  and 
Pcnelo|)e,  docs  the  same.  Now  it 
seems  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that  one  author  borrowed  the 
idea  from  the  other ;  and  if  this  is 
a  case  of  plagiarism,  we  have  to 
remember  that,  in  order  to  ]>rovo 
Homer  to  be  later  than  the  Cyclics, 
we  must  say  that  he  plagiarised, 
and  plagiarised  from  an  author  who 


*  S«>mebo<l7  did  drMmatise  Homer's  own  subjects,  for  Aristotle  says  so. 
Bat  the  ver>'  numes  of  both  author  and  trngedy  have  perished— the  punish* 
ment  of  ])resumption. 

'  '*  To  attempt  to  tell  the  story  [of  Falstaff's  life]  io  better  words  than 
Shakespeare,  would  occnr  to  no  one  but  Miss  Braddon,  who  hat  epitomised 
Bir  Walter,  kc'^^ObUer  Dicta,  p.  aaS. 
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bronght  his  poem  to  a  fitting  clnse 
by  making  Telegonus  marry  Pene- 
lope, and  Telemadius  marry  Circe. 
Again,  in  the  Cypria,  Achillea  and 
Agamemnon  quarrel.  Achilles  with- 
draws from  the  lighting,  nnd  the 
Trojans  gain  successes  until  Achil- 
les comes  forth  from  his  tent.  In 
the  Cypria  this  is  but  an  episode, 
while  in  the  Hind  a  similar  quarrel 
(which  has  a  different  origin)  con- 
stitutes the  snhject  of  the  whole 
poem.  In  the  Ethiopia,  again, 
Antilochus,  the  friend  of  Achilles, 
is  slain  by  Memnon.  Achilles,  in 
spite  of  the  prophetic  warning  of 
his  mother  Thetis,  takes  vengeance 
on  Memnon,  kills  him,  and  then  is 
killed  hiniRelf.  In  the  Iliad  it  is 
Patroclus  who  is  slain  by  Hector, 
and  it  is  the  vengeance  on  Hector 
which  Thetis  warns  Achilles  will 
be  followed  bv  his  own  death.  An- 
other  parallelism  from  the  jEthio- 
pis  is  to  be  found  in  the  funeral 
games  with  which  the  body  of 
Achilles,  as  in  the  Iliad  the  l)ody 
of  Patroclus,  is  honoured.  From 
the  Little  Iliad  we  may  take  the 
way  in  which  Menelaus  insults  the 
body  of  Paris  beiore  it  is  returned 
for  burial  to  the  Trojans,  as  parallel 
to  the  treatment  of  Hectors  boily 
by  Achilles  in  the  Iliad.  In  the 
Return  there  was  a  descent  to  the 
nether  world,  which  at  once  sug- 
gests that  of  Odysseus  in  the  Iliad. 
Further,  we  may  notice  that  the 
characteristics  of  certain  actors  in 
the  tale  are  repeated  in  a  way  not 
likely  to  have  occurred  indepen- 
dently to  two  authors.  In  the 
Cypria^  Nestor,  when  consulted  by 
Menelaus  about  the  recovery  of 
Helen,  at  once  makes  a  long  s})eech 
full  of  ancient  instances,  exactly 
parallel  to  his  speech  in  the  em- 
oassy  to  Achilles  in  the  Iliad. 
Again,  in  the  jEthiopit,  Thersites  is 
as  obnoxious  as  in  the  Iliad,  talk- 
ing ribaldry  about  Achilles  and  the 
Amazon  Pcnthesilea. 

In  all  these  cases,  if  Homer  is 
more  ancient  than  the  Cyclics,  as 
sound  judgment  declareSi  and  as  is 


agreed  upon  by  the  immensa  majo- 
rity of  writers  on  the  subject,  the 
Cyclics  have  imitated  incidents  ia 
Homer,  changing  either  the  names 
of  the  actors  or  the  occasion  of  the 
scene.  Hut  if,  as  most  people  will 
allow,  this  is  so,  wo  may  derive 
from  the  cyclics  valuable  informa- 
tion as  to  the  contents  of  Homer  in 
their  time.  For  instance,  the  ex- 
pedition of  Telegonuit  in  qnest  of 
news  of  his  father  shows  that  in 
the  Odyssey,  which  the  author  of 
the  7'elegonia  possessed,  the  expedi- 
ditlon  of  Telemachus  was  an  inte- 
gral portion.  That  is  to  say,  since 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  date 
assigned  by  the  chronologists  to 
Eugamon,  the  author  of  the  Tde^ 
gonia,  viz.,  B.a  560  or  B.O.  570, 
then  what  is  calW  the  Telemaehia 
of  our  Odyssey  was  part  of  the  poem 
at  the  l)eginning  ot  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. So,  too,  the  scene  in  the 
nether  world  in  the  Return  shows 
that  the  ^ehuia  of  the  Odyssey  be- 
longed to  the  poem  when  Agias — 
if  he  was  the  author— lived.  His 
date  we  do  nofknow :  we  can  only 
say  that  the  literary  superiority  of 
the  Return  to  the  Teleg<mia  makes 
it  probable  that  it  belongs  to  an 
earlier  jieriod.  Further,  if  the  Re- 
turn  is  but  an  ex^tansion  of  the 
sketch  qiven  in  the  early  books  of 
the  Odyssey  of  the  adventures  of 
Menelaus,  Agamemnon,  and  Nestor 
on  their  return  from  Troy,  we  carry 
back  the  TeUmachia  to  before  the 
time  of  the  Return. 

The  infonnation  we  derive  from 
the  Cyclics  as  to  the  foim  and  con- 
tents of  the  Iliad  is  even  more  valu- 
able. The  last  two  books  of  the 
Iliad  have  been  frequently  con- 
demned as  late  additions ;  but  tt 
any  rate,  they  were  probably  ;n 
integral  part  of  the  Iliad  before 
the  time  of  the  Little  Ilicul  or  the 
Aifhioi'ii,  for  the  funeral  games  of 
Achilles  in  the  latter,  and  the  con- 
tumelious treatment  of  Paris'  body 
in  the  fonner,  are  imitated  from 
what  is  related  in  Iliad  xxiii.  and 
zxiv.     Now  Lesches,  the  author  of 
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the  Little  Iliads  is  dated  B.a  7cx> ; 
Arctiuus,  the  author  of  the  J^tHiio- 
pit.  B.a  770;  and  although  we 
have  no  means  of  judging  on  what 
grounds  Eusobius  and  Hieronymus  ^ 
dutcil  these  early  authors,  we  have 
no  grounds  for  disputing  their 
dates.  Again,  the  behaviour  of 
Thersites  iu  the  j£iIiiopis,  and  the 


garrulousness  of  Nestor  in  the  Cyp^ 
ria^  are  reproductions  of  scenes 
which  occur  in  Iliad  iL  and  ix.,  ».e^ 
in  books  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Grote,  were  not  ]mrt  of  the  original 
Iliad.  These  books  then  appear  to 
have  been  part  of  the  Iliad  at  least 
before  B.a  77a' 


CHAPTER  V. 


THB    HOMEBIO    HYMNS. 

^  Thb  Homeric  hymns  are  a  collection  of  upwards  of  thirty 
poems  written  in  hexameter  verse.  They  vary  in  length  from 
three  lines  to  six  hundred,  the  majority  being  short.  They 
belong  to  widely  different  nges,  and  consequently  to  very  various 
authors.  The  motives  with  which  they  were  composed  were 
different,  though  the  majority  appear  to  have  had  the  same 
ohject  The  authorship  is  in  all  cases  extremely  doubtful,  and 
tlieir  liteniry  merit  varies  considerably.  They  are  called 
Homeric  because  they  were  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Homer 
or  of  Homeric  poets ;  and  some  are  hymns  in  the  original  rather 
than  in  the  later  sense  of  the  word.  That  is  to  say,  they  are 
6ouj;s,  not  necessarily  addressed  to  or  telling  of  the  gods,  and, 
when  a  god  is  their  subject,  they  are  not  necessarily  of  a  devo- 
t  onal  character.  The  Greek  word  hymnos  was  used  by  Homer 
of  the  lays  of  minstrels,  such  as  the  lay  of  the  wooden  horse, 
or  of  the  taking  of  Troy,  or  of  the  loves  of  Aphrodite  and  Ares. 
Any  song  which  related  the  glorious  deeds  of  men  or  gods  was 
originally  a  "  hymn."  Later,  the  word  in  Greek  came  to  have 
a  special  sense,  and  to  mean  a  prayer  in  verse ;  in  which  sense 
the  word  rightly  describes  some  of  the  Homeric  hymn?. 

i,.        The  majority  of  the  liymns  are  short,  and  the  short  hymns 
ar€  prayers  and  invocations.     Let  us,  therefore,  see  what  is 

1  Eusebius  was  Bisihnp  of  Csenarea  about  A.D.  320.  Hin  chronology,  which 
is  of  greHt  Viilue  to  the  historiuiis  of  ancient  times,  and  hus  received  many 
confirmitioiis  from  modern  discoveries,  waa  contained  iu  hia  llavTodair^ 
Itrropia  (from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  A.D.  325).  We  have  on  y  frag- 
ments of  this  work,  translated  into  Latin,  nnd  continued  by  Hieronymus. 

'  This,  of  coarse,  does  not  affect  Mr.  Grote's  th<*ory,  which  regards  the 
later  books  as  added  on  to  the  Iliad  immediately  after  the  time  of  Homer, 
which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  about  B.O.  85a 
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prayed  for,  or  why  tho  gods  are  invoked,  and  then  we  may  be 
able  to  see  why  these  poems,  though  of  different  ages  and 
origin,  have  been  collected  together.  When  the  collection  waa 
made  may  be  discussed  subsequently.  In  some  cases  the  prayei 
seems  to  be  merely  a  general  one  for  blessing  and  happiness. 
For  instance,  the  hymn  to  Athene  (xL)  contains  four  lines  ad* 
dressed  to  the  goddess  describing  her  attributes,  and  concludes 
"  Hail,  goddess  !  and  gmnt  us  fortune  and  happiness."  So,  too, 
in  the  hymn  to  Hemcles  (xv.),  the  poet  says,  in  effect,  1  will 
sing  of  Heracles,  son  of  Zeus  and  Alcniene,  who  did  and  suf- 
fered many  wondrous  things,  and  now  has  a  place  in  Olympus 
by  the  side  of  Hebe :  "  Hail,  king  !  son  of  Zeus  ;  grant  us  pro- 
sperity and  to  deserve  it."  But  in  other  prayers  we  find  a 
much  more  definite  petition.  In  the  hymn  to  Hestia,  the  god- 
dess of  the  hearth  (xxiv.),  the  poet  prays  to  her,  wherever  she 
be,  to  visit  this  house  and  give  grace  to  his  song.     What  song 

^  she  is  to  give  grace  to  we  see  at  once  from  tlie  hymn  to  Selene 
(xxxil),  the  moon,  which  ends,  "  Hail,  goddess  !  having  begun 
with  you,  I  will  sing  tho  praise  of  denii-goils,  whose  deeds 
minstrels  make  famous."  The  demi-gods  are  the  heroes  of  the 
story  of  Troy  or  of  Thebes,  and  the  praise  which  the  bard,  after 
his  invocation  of  Selene,  is  about  to  sing  is  a  lay  of  his  own 
composition  or  a  portion  of  some  epic  This  is  the  character 
of  the  collection  of  the  Homeric  hymns  as  a  whole.  They  are 
prayers  or  invocations  to  some  god,  made  by  a  minstrel  or  a 
rhapsodist  about  to  recite  an  epic  poem. 

^  Many  of  the  hymns  end  like  the  hymn  to  the  Dioscuri 
(xxxiii )  :  "  Hail,  Tyndaridae !  riders  of  fleet  horses,  and  I  will 
make  mention  of  you  in  another  song."  Why  the  poet  should 
make  mention  of  them,  or  whatever  god  he  prays  to,  in  another 
song  appears  from  the  end  of  the  hymn  to  the  Earth  (xxx.) : 
"  Hail,  mother  of  the  gods  !  spouse  of  the  starry  Sky  !  graciously 
grant  me  a  goodly  livelihood  in  return  for  my  song,  while  I 
will  make  mention  of  you  in  another  song."  If  the  god  hears 
the  prayer,  the  worshipper  will  continue  his  worship ;  and  he 
prays  for  a  goodly  livelihood  because,  whether  a  wandering  bard 
or  a  rhapsodist,  it  is  by  the  poetic  art  he  makes  his  living. 
Other  hymns,  like  one  to  Hermes  (xviii.),  end,  "  Hail,  son  of 
Zeus  and  Maia  I  having  begun  with  you,  I  will  go  on  to  another 
song."  These  too  are  evidently  preludes  to  the  recitation  of 
epic  poetry,  the  epic  poem  recited  being  the  other  song  which 
the  bard  will  go  on  to.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  conclud- 
ing that  hymns  such  as  the  one  to  Zeus  (xxiii.),  ending,  **  Be 
gracious,  son  of  Kronos,  most  glorious  and  greatest/'  although 
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thej  contain  no  reference  to  the  recitation  which  the  minstrel 
is  ahout  to  make,  and  for  the  Euccess  of  which  he  prays,  were, 
like  tha  rest,  preludes  to  a  recitation.  But  two  exceptions  must 
be  made.  Tiio  liymn  to  Poseidon  (jtxii.)  expressly  prars  tiiat 
the  ROd  will  help  those  at  sea,  and  the  hj-nin  to  Ares  (viii.) 
expressly  pruyti  for  peace.'  By  what  accident  these  two  hymna 
came  tu  be  incorporated  in  a  collection  of  preludes  it  ia  itnjios- 
Bible  now  to  «ky. 

Having  established  the  nature  of  the  hymns,  let  ub  now  see 
what  is  known  about  the  practice  of  preluding  a  recitation  of 
epic  poetry  by  a  short  invocation.  There  is  in  Homer  a 
passage  which,  describing  the  bard  Demodocus  as  beginning 
the  lay  of  the  horse,  is  generally  translated,  "  He  being  stirred 
by  the  god,  began;"  but  it  ia  probable  that  it  should  be  trana- 
laiod,  "  He  being  stirred,  began  with  the  god,"  i.e.,  began  with 
a  brief  invocation,  such  as  we  have  in  the  hymns.*  In  tliis 
case  the  custom  goes  back  to  Homeric  times,  though  it  is 
doubtful  wlitther  any  of  the  hymns  go  back  to  bo  early  a  date. 
There  is  no  reason  to  douhi  that  bards,  when  ahout  to  recite 
poems  of  tlieir  own  coiiii>ositiiin,  made  a  brief  invocation ;  and 
a  I'hort  hvmn  to  Aphrodite  (x.),  which  prays  her  to  "grant  a 
delightsome  song,"  seems  in  tliose  words  to  be  rather  the  prayer 
of  a  poet  about  to  recite  a  poem  of  his  own  than  of  a  rbapso- 
dist*  In  this  case,  Hymn  x.,  which  has  much  beauty  in  its 
brief  compass,  would  belong  to  the  epic  age,  i.e.,  to  the  time 

1  Probably  w*  onght  to  incloda  tmODg  tha  sxcgptinai  >  hjiDn  to  KoDjiui 

(xxvL).  wliioh  CDili  — 

iii  S  ^fax  xalfKHTBt  ^i  Sipat  atrra  tnniat, 
in  S  aSi'  u^ur  ill  Toit  roXXtOi  inavroit. 

•  Od.  Tiii.  499.  i  S'  i/tiiiiStli  'loS  flpx"""- 

Tbe  traiiilnlion  given  nbove  ii  tome  what  corfirnwd  bj  ■  gencml  rfWDibUnc* 
WtwesQ  tb>  formula  of  tha  bjiuu*  and  tba  piiiugs  in  tb«  OJjwqr.  Tha 
lattar  riiu*— 

lilt  tpa  TBI  Tpi^par  ftii  dxiiirf  Mirm  dotSfir. 
£i  ^0,  6  S  hpiaiStit  BioB  tpxrr'- 
A  TMoIleotion  of  tba  paiuigB  tenu  to  bare  oolourad  tba  diotion  of  tlw 
hjmn  to  Halioi  (mi.),  vbicb  audi— 

X<"p'  '»{.  Ti>6ippm  U  plot  Siiii^pr  trail. 
in  ffia  S  dpfd/urof,  jrXi^ffu  fvpitTVv  -jivoj  ivipOwt 
{Tho  OonitractioQ  witbout  U  ii  mare  frequent  ia  tba  Utritii;  t^.,  Is.  9— 
rtS  S  iyii  ifiCd^irai  /ura^^irouai  iXXar  It  Dtvv}. 

*  So  too  IZT.,  wbicb  ujs  (6),  iniir  ti^^out'  dwHit'  ;  and  *i  19— 

U>  t'  ir  ir,iin 


// 
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•wrhen  epic  poetry  was  still  being  composed.  Hymns  xxx. 
ami  xxxi.,  which  pray  for  a  goodly  livelihood,  seem  more 
appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  a  wandering  minstrel,  whose  living 
de( tended  on  the  success  of  what  he  sung,  tlian  to  a  rhapsodist 
who  won  prizes.  Hymns  xxiv.  and  xxix.,  which  are  addressed 
to  the  goddess  of  the  hearth,  indicate  the  nature  of  the  audience 
before  whom  the  minstrel  was  about  to  recite.  It  was  an 
audience  like  that  which  listened  to  Phemius  or  Demodocus 
in  the  Odyssey. 

But  rhapsodists  also  invoked  the  gods  to  favour  them  when 
competing  for  the  prize  of  recitation.  This  is  clearly  shown 
by  a  hymn  to  Aphrodite  (vi.)  which  ends,  "  Grant  me  to  win 
the  victory  in  this  contest"  Further,  there  is  a  passage  of 
great  interest  for  our  purpose  in  Thucydides  (iii.  1 04),  in  which 
he  quotes  from  one  of  the  Homeric  hymns  (that  to  Apollo,  i.) 
He  ascribes  the  hymn  to  Homer,  and  ho  quotes  it  because  it 
refers  to  the  Ionian  festivals  held  in  Delos,  and  therefore  carries 
back  the  festival  to  the  time  of  Homer.  More  important  even 
than  this  is  it  that  he  calls  the  hymn  a  *'  proem,"  that  is,  a 
prelude,  and  thus  provides  external  proof  for  the  conclusion 
pointed  to  by  the  hymns  themselves,  viz.,  that  they  introduced 
a  recitation  of  epic  poetry.  Whether  at  the  festivals  in  Delos 
onginal  poetry  alone  was  recited,  or  the  competition  was 
between  rhapsodists  reciting  the  works  of  others,  there  is 
nothing  to  prove.  But  the  lyiic  poet  Terpander  composed  proems 
to  prelude  recitations  of  Homer  and  other  epic  poetry ;  and  the 
rhapsodists  doubtless  adopted  the  practice.  Indeed,  most  of 
the  hymns  may  be  regarded  as  the  invocations  used  by  rhapso- 
dists at  musical  contests,  though  we  need  not  go  the  length  of 
assuming  that  the  Homeric  hymns  were  a  collection  of  proems 
made  for  the  use  of  rhapsodists  competing  at  musical  festivals. 

Pindar  {Nem,  iL  1-4)  also  says  that  rhapsodists  preluded 
their  recitations  with  an  invocation;  but  ho  says  that  they 
generally  invoked  Zeus.  At  first  this  seems  to  present  a  diffi- 
culty, for  only  one  of  the  Homeric  hymns  is  addressed  to  Zeus. 
But  the  plausible  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  choice  of 
a  god  to  be  invoked  depended  frequently  on  the  place  in  which 
the  recitation  was  held.  For  instance,  a  minstrel  about  to 
recite  his  poem  in  a  chieftain's  hall  might  very  naturally  invoke 
the  goddess  of  the  hearth,  Hestia ;  as  indeed  is  done  in  two  of 
ihe  hymns.  A  rhapsodist  competing  in  the  festivals  at  Delos 
would  appropriately  invoke  the  god  of  the  festival  and  the 
island,  Apollo.  In  the  same  way  it  is  probable  that  the  names 
of  the  gods  to  whom  the  various  Homeric  hymns  are  addressed 
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indicate  the  locality  or  the  festival  at  which  the  recitations 
they  prehided  took  place.  Tlius  the  hymn  to  Demeter  waa 
probably  used  at  Eleusinia.  The  hymn  to  Artemis  (ix.),  in 
which  Apollo  is  mentioned,  was  probably  in  use  at  tlie  fe-'tival 
hell  in  honour  of  the  two  deities  at  Claros  near  Colophon. 
The  hymn  to  Aphrodite  (x.),  in  which  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  is 
mentioned,  would  be  connected  with  the  festival  of  the  goddess 
in  Salamis.  Invocations  to  Zeus  bein<];  equally  appropriate 
under  all  circumstances,  would  naturally  be  frequent.  Thus 
the  words  of  Pindar  confirm  the  conclusion  that  most  of  the 
hymns  were  the  work  of  or  used  by  rhapsodista. 

As  yet  we  have  made  no  special  reference  to  the  first  four 
Homeric  hymns.  Three  of  them  are  as  louf^  as  the  average 
book  in  Homer,  and  the  other  one  is  over  290  lines.  A  diffi- 
culty therefore  has  been  felt  in  believing  that  these  long  hymns 
could  have  been  meant  as  preludes  to  a  recitation,  since  they 
are  long  enough  for  a  recitation  in  themselves.  Various  ways 
out  of  the  difficulty  have  been  imagined.  The  expansion 
theory,  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
"original"  Homer,  has  been  applied  to  the  Homeric  hymns. 
It  is  Siiid  that  these  long  hymns  were  originally  short,  but  were 
gradually  interpolated  and  expanded  to  their  present  lengtli. 
But  why  rhapsodists  should  defeat  their  own  object  and  stultify 
themselves  in  this  manner  it  is  difficult  to  see.  If  in  their 
present  form  they  are  too  long  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intomled,  it  is  vain  to  say  they  have  reached  it  by 
expansion.  If  rhapsodists  would  not  com])ose  preludes  (or 
epics)  too  long  for  their  purpose,  neither  would  they  expand 
them  to  such  a  length.  A  more  reasonable  theory  is  that  the 
interpolations  are  much  later  than  the  time  of  rhapsodists; 
that  they  are  the  work  of  stupid  scribes,  or  perhaps  of  editors. 
The  text  is  indeed  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  there  are  many 
obscurities,  due  in  all  probability  to  stupid  interpolations.  In- 
deed, the  first  hymn  to  Apollo  is  really  two  distinct  hymns  run 
together.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many  obscurities  are  due  to 
equally  stupid  omissions.  Incomplete  as  the  text  is,  it  would 
be  much  more  incomplete  had  not  Matthaei  in  1772  discovei-od 
a  manuscript  in  a  stable  at  Moscow  containing  a  fragment  of 
a  hymn  to  Dionysus  and  a  long  hymn  to  Demeter,  hitherto 
wanting  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Homeric  hymns.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, therefore,  that,  with  a  complete  text,  we  should  Hud 
the  intcqx)lations  in  our  text  balanced  by  the  lacunso. 

Another  theory  is,  that  as  each  rhapsodist  preluded  his  own 
recitation  by  a  short  invocation,  so  the  whole  contest  was  opened 
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by  a  long  hymn,  which  served  as  a  prelude  to  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings. But  this  is  a  pure  conjecture,  supported  by  nothing 
in  the  hymns  themselves,  nor  by  any  analogy  outside  of  them. 
Thero  remains  yet  another  conjecture  to  be  raentionod  ;  it  is 
that  the  long  hymns  are  not  preludes  at  all,  but  lays  with 
which  the  authors  actually  competed  for  the  prize ;  that,  in 
fact,  we  have  in  them  specimens  of  the  lays  of  which,  on  the 
accretion  theory  of  Homer,  the  Homeric  poems  are  a  fortui- 
tous aggregation.  This  conjecture  seems  refuted  by  the  fact 
that  the  long  hymns,  like  the  short  ones,  end  with  the  de- 
claration that  the  poet  having  begun  with  the  god,  will  now 
go  on  to  his  recitation.  But  the  general  stupidity  of  the  MSS. 
makes  it  possible  that  these  verses  have  got  tagged  on  to 
poems  to  which  they  do  not  belong.  A  more  fatal  objection  is 
that  the  hymn  to  Apollo  which  Thucydi<lesascril)es  to  Homer, 
and  which  seems  to  have  b^en  a  prelude,  not  an  independent 
poem,  contains  178  lines.  Having  exhausted  the  various  con- 
jectures made  on  the  subject,  and  having  found  none  of  them 
satisfactory,  we  must  expand  our  notions  of  what  rhapsodists 
could  recite  and  Greek  audiences  listen  to.  If  178  lines  were 
not  too  much  as  a  prelude  to  the  real  business  of  recitation, 
possibly  neither  were  ^ye  hundred. 

Although  the  different  hymns  belong  to  different  dates,  that 
to  the  Delian  Apollo  being  the  oldest,  they  ])robably  most  of 
them  belong,  if  not  to  the  epic  period,  to  a  time  not  very  long 
after  it.  The  question  how  old  this  collection  is  is  different. 
The  very  faulty  condition  of  the  text,  with  other  considerations, 
makes  it  probable  that  the  collection  was  made  after  Alexan- 
drine times.  The  oldest  reference  to  be  found  to  it  is  in  Philo- 
demos,  who  was  contemporary  with  Cicero.  The  difference 
between  the  lines  from  the  hymn  to  Apollo,  as  quoted  by 
Thucydides  and  as  they  stand  in  our  text,  is  considerable,  and 
shows  that  the  hymn  had  been  transmitted  orally — and  with 
the  consequent  variations — for  some  time  before  it  was  com- 
mitted to  writing.  At  the  same  time,  the  spelling  shows  that 
probably  it  was  committed  to  writing  before  the  completion  of 
the  alphabet  in  the  archcnship  of  Euclides ;  whereas  the  otlier 
hymns  were  probably  not  written  down  until  after  that  period.^ 

*  E.g.j  when  the  hymn  to  Apollo  wAsnieti\-chAracteri8ed,  "KTBON  waa  in* 
correctly  transliterated  into  cC^iav  inatead  of  tC^ovv.  The  nb»ence  of  such 
TniatHkes  of  transliteration  in  the  other  hymns  makes  it  probahle  that  they 
were  not  tran>iliierated,  hut  written  down  fur  the  firKt  time  after  the 
completion  of  the  alfihabet.  In  xii.  3  the  rcHilin«^  (rdoi  may  misleail.  It 
lookfl  like  a  false  transliteration  of  SAO^adou.  But  the  MSS.  read  odm* 
2dw  ii  a  correction  (!)  by  Barnes.    Editors  should  restore  crdov. 
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Here  we  may  appropriately  roention  some  other  poems  which, 
well  as  the  lijnins,  were  accounted  Homeric  in  ancient  times. 
The  most  famous  is  the  Margites,  This  poem,  which  unfortu- 
nately has  not  survived  to  our  time,  took  its  name  from  the 
hero.  Margites  was  the  very  personification  of  folly.  As  we 
learn  from  a  fragment,  he  knew  many  things^  and  knew  them 
all  equally  badly.  Being  unable  to  count  more  than  five,  he 
set  to  work  to  enumerate  the  waves  of  the  sea.  From  this  we 
[^  can  infer  to  a  certain  extent  the  nature  of  the  poem.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  not  a  parody ;  in  the  next,  it  was  not  a  per- 
sonal attack  upon  any  one.  It  was  general  in  its  character, 
and  depended  for  its  success  in  provoking  mirth  on  the  humour 
with  which  the  author  described  the  situations  into  which 
Margites  was  naturally  brought  by  his  folly.  Aristotle  regarded 
it  as  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  comedy  as  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  to  tragody ;  and  he  regaided  the  Mavf/iteSj  as  well  as 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  as  the  work  of  Homer.  Its  popu- 
larity was  great  in  antiquitj'.  The  Stoic  Zeno  is  said  by  Dion 
Chrysostom  (53,  4)  to  have  written  a  treatise  on  it.  But  it 
can  be  traced  back  safely  farther  than  the  time  of  Zeno,  for 
Archilochus,  whose  date  is  about  b.o.  700,  was  acquainted  with 
it.  Whether,  however,  the  Margites  was  the  work  of  Homer, 
it  is  difficult  to  sav.  The  absence  of  anv  mention  of  it  in  the 
better  scholia  on  Homer  has  been  regarded  as  an  indication  that 
the  Alexandrian  critics  did  not  rank  it  as  Homeric.  Further, 
Suidas  ^  and  Proclus  attribute  it  to  Pigres,  the  brother  of  Arte- 
misia, the  queen  of  Halicarna.ssus,  who  distinguished  herself  in 
the  Persian  wars.  But  this  seems  to  have  been  merely  a  con- 
jecture based  on  the  inadequate  ground  that  Pigres  interpolated 
the  Iliad  with  pentameters,  and  the  Margites  contained  iambics 
mixed  with  hexameters.  Further,  the  poem  can  be  traced 
farther  back  than  Pigres,  as  far  as  Archilochus.  The  mixture 
of  iambics  with  hexameters  does  indeed  seem  to  show  that  the 
Margites  belongs  to  a  time  when  iambic  poetry  was  struggling 
into  being,  and  the  epic  age  passing  away.  This  would  make 
the  poem  to  be  post- Homeric ;  but  against  it  we  have  to  set  the 
fact  that  Aristotle  regarded  Homer  as  the  author. 

Other  humorous  poems  attributed  to  Homer,  and  now  lost, 
were   the  Cercopes,  the  EpicicJdideSy  and  the  Caminos.     The 

^  Suidat  probably  lived  about  a.d.  iooo.  He  wrote  a  lexicon,  compiled 
from  a  variety  of  sourcen,  previous  (lictioiiHries,  scholin,  and  the  writingg  uf 
grammarianii.  He  did  not  possett  mach  power  of  discrimiimtin*;  between 
good  and  bad  authority  for  a  utatement ;  and  it  is  unsafe  to  rely  on  what 
Be  says,  unless  it  is  probable,  for  some  reason  or  other,  that  he  is  quoting 
from  a  good  authority. 
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Cercopeif  like  the  Margites,  seems  to  have  been  the  literarf 
version  of  a  popular  talc  ;  and  the  tale,  at  least,  was  of  some 
antiquity,  since  it  afforded  a  subject  for  one  of  the  metopes  of 
Selinus.  Besides  these  poems  which  have  not  survived,  there 
is  another  humorous  poem  which  has  survived,  the  B'ttracho- 
myomachviy  or  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  This  is  not  based 
on  any  popular  tale ;  it  is  a  parody  of  warlike  epics,  and  pre- 
supposes some  literary  cultivation  for  its  appreciation.  It 
possesses,  however,  no  literary  merit,  and  only  occasional  flashes 
of  humour,  0.^.,  the  reappearance  of  a  combatant  after  having 
been  severely  wounded  or  even  killed — a  just  parody  on  the 
disregard  of  Homeric  heroes  for  wounds  which  should  have  put 
them  Iiors  de  combat.  The  BatracJwmyo7nachia  cannot  be  the 
work  of  Homer,  and  the  only  ground  for  allowing  it  any 
antiquity  is  the  statement  of  Suidas  that  it  was  written  by 
Pip^res.  But  as  he  also  attributes  the  Mar  git  es  to  the  same 
author,  it  is  probable  he  has  confused  tlie  two  poems.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  Batrachch 
myomachia  belongs  to  the  classical  period  at  all.  Be  this  as  it 
may.  the  parody  was  successful  enough  to  lead  to  imitations, 
such  as  the  Psaromachia,  ArachnomachiOy  and  Gei'anomachia, 
Parodies  were  in  much  favour  in  Athens  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  and  were  regularly  recited  at  festivals,  probably  at 
the  Panathensea.  The  most  distinguif^lied  author  of  this  kind 
was  Hegemon  of  Thasos,  a  friend  of  Alcibiades,  who  composed 
a  GigantomacJiiOy  which  may  have  contained,  at  least,  refer- 
encps  to  the  Sicilian  expedition.  In  the  next  century  Eubosus 
of  Paros,  and  after  him  Boeotus  of  Syracuse  and  Matron,  seem 
to  have  cultivated  paroily  with  success. 

Finally,  a  few  Homeric  epigrams  have  survived  to  our  day. 
They  are  of  various  worth,  and  probably  of  different  dates. 
Whether  any  go  back  to  Homer's  time,  there  is  nothing  to  show. 
They  include  epitaphs  and  gnomes  in  hexameters,  and,  most  in* 
te resting  of  all,  the  Eiresione.  This  poem  gets  its  name  from  the 
olive  or  laurel  twig  wound  round  with  threads  of  wool,  which 
was  not  only  carried  by  supplicants,  but  was  also  carried  by 
boys  in  the  country  who  went  round  beprging  from  house  to 
house,  and  singing  the  FAresitme,  much  in  the  same  way  as 'boys 
in  our  own  country  at  Christmas-time. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HESIOD  AND   HESIODIO  POETRY. 

From  HoineT  to  Hesiod  the  step  is  a  great  ore.  To  say  that 
their  only  resemblauce  is  that  they  are  both  in  Greek  and  both 
in  hexameters,  would  be  an  exaggeration,  though  not  a  great 
exaggeration.  In  subject,  object,  method,  style,  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  produced,  and  the  place  and 
race  to  which  they  belong,  they  differ  widely.  When  Alex- 
ander the  Great  said  that  Homer  was  reading  for  kings,  Hesiod 
for  peasants,  he  gave  utterance  to  a  criticism  which  has  con- 
siderable truth  in  it  The  contempt  for  Hesiod  implied  in  the 
judgment  is  perhaps  too  strong,  though  in  reading  him  we  can- 
not but  frequently  feel  that  we  are  in  the  tracts  of  hexameters 
rather  than  in  the  realms  of  poetry.  Tliis  is  sometimes  as- 
cribed to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  But  the  Georgics  of  Virgil 
suffice  to  show  that  it  is  possible  for  a  poet  to  impart  at  least 
as  much  interest  to  farming  as  to  fighting;  and  the  fact  re- 
mains, that  excellent  though  Hesiod  may  have  been  as  a  man  in 
all  matters  of  life,  he  was  not  a  great  poet,  hardly  a  poet  at  all. 
If  Alexander's  criticism  does  but  little  injustice  to  Hesiod*s 
claims  to  l)e  counted  a  poet,  it  is  a  yet  more  just  expression 
of  the  difference  in  the  circumstances  under  which  and  the 
audience  for  which  the  two  authors  composed.  Homer  was, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  composer  for  kings,  and  Hesiod  for  peas- 
ants.    Homer  took  for  a  subject  the  quaiTel  between  the  divine 

l^^  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  king  of  men.  Hesiod  takes  for  his 
text  the  lawsuit  between  his  brother  and  himself,  poor  farmers 
both,  though  not  both  honest.  In  Homer,  kings  are  heroes, 
whose  prowess  it  is  the  poet's  privilege  to  sing  of.  In  Hesiod, 
kings  are  the  unjust  judges  who  guve  a  verdict  against  the 
author,  and  are  to  be  shown  the  error  of  their  ways.  From  this 
difference  in  the  subject  and  its  treatment  we  may  fairly  infer 
a  difference  in  the  audience  to  which  the  two  authors  addressed 
themselves.  Amongst  farmers,  who  had  themselves  suffered 
from  the  injustice  of  kings,  Hesiod's  verses  would  be  as  welcome 

.^  as  was  Homer's  poetry  in  a  palace;  and  Alexander's  verdict 
shows  the  receptioii  which  would  have  been  accorded  to  Hesiod's 
Wi/rJcH  and  Days  by  royal  readers.  Here,  as  elsewhere  through- 
out the  history  of  classical  Greek  literature,  we  see  the  reaction 
of  audience  on  author,  and  the  way  in  which  the  demands  of 
1  he  public  detennincd  the  character  of  the  literature. 
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If  Homer  and  Hesiod  differ  in  their  subjects,  they  diflei 
quite  as  much  in  what  is  more  important,  their  objects ;  and 
this  again  is  doubtless  partly  due  to  their  difference  in  race 
and  place.  Homer's  object  is  simply  to  tell  his  story  in  the 
best  way.  *'Tell  me,  Muse,  of  that  man  so  ready  at  need,*^  is 
the  }irayeT  he  puts  up ;  or,  **  Sing,  goddess,  the  wrath  of 
Achilles,  Peleus'  son.''  But  Hesiod's  object  is  not  to  tell  a  story, 
but  to  tell  the  truth.  He  informs  us  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Theogony  that  the  Muses  appeared  to  him  by  night,  when 
he  was  with  his  flocks  on  the  mountain  Helicon,  and  said  to 
him,  '*  We  can  tell  many  lies  like  unto  the  truth,  but  we  can, 
when  we  wish,  say  what  is  true.''  From  this  it  is  clear  that 
Hesiod  regarded  the  fictions  of  Homer  with  the  same  moral 
condemnation  as  Solon  felt  for  acting,  wliich,  being  the  telling 
of  lies,  was  not  to  be  allowed  in  the  state.  The  Spartans  im- 
plied the  same  view  by  the  synonym  which  they  invented  for 
lying — "  Homerising ; "  while  even  with  us,  to  **  romance  "  is  to 
**  tell  a  story,"  in  the  uncomplimentary  sense.  The  object  of 
Hesiod,  then,  was  to  tell  not  a  story,  but  the  truth.  Now  a 
poet  may  choose  for  his  poem  anything  he  likes  to  take,  from 
a  field-mouse  to  the  fall  of  man ;  and,  provided  that  he  pro- 
duces work  beautiful  in  itself  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  poetry,  criticism  which  carps  at  his  choice  of  subject  has  no 
value.  He  may  choose  to  tell  the  truth,  and  that  will  not  mar 
his  poetry.  Nor  will  it  make  mere  verses  poetry,  any  more 
than  it  will  make  a  bad  verse  scan.  A  statement  may  be  true, 
yet  not  beautifully  or  p)oetically  expressed :  witness  tlie  axioms 
of  Euclid.  And  the  inference  is  equally  false  whether  we  say 
this  is  true  and  therefore  poetical,  or  this  is  not  true  and  there- 
fore is  not  poetical.  In  fine*  whatever  the  poet  may  wish  to 
relate,  his  object  is  to  produce  poetry,  while  the  object  of 
Hesiod  was  not  to  produce  poetry  but  to  give  instruction.  The 
play  of  the  imagination,  which  is  essential  to  the  |)oetical 
treatment  of  any  theme,  Hesiod  evidently  looked  upon  with 
suspicion :  it  resulted  in  ''  lies  like  the  truth "  indeed,  but  not 
the  truth.  Whereas  he  wished  to  give  exact  information  about 
the  best  mode  of  conducting  a  farm,  about  the  evil  consequences 
of  idleness  and  injustice,  or  about  the  pedigree  of  the  gods. 
Hesiod  is  the  representative  of  didactic  poetry,  of  the  poetry 
which  is  designed  to  instruct.  The  popularity  he  enjoyed  in 
antiquity  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  fulhlled  his  object.  He 
did  instruct,  and  he  was  used  largely  for  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion. But  it  is  precisely  because  the  aim  of  instruction  wholly 
filled  his  field  of  vision  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poefs  proper 
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object — the   production  ol   poetiy — that  he  fails  of  being  a 

poet 

We  have  said  that  Hesiod's  didacUc  object  vai  due  to  the 
pince  and  race  to  ivhich  he  belonged.  lie  was  an  j£ohan  aiid 
a  ItooLian.  Ikeolia  did  indeed  produce  isolnted  geniuses — a 
poet,  riiidai ;  a  general,  Epaminondos.  Etit  the  dtdneas  of  the 
atnics]iherB  was  matched  by,  if  it  was  not  tiie  cause  of,  the  dul- 
nesd  of  the  population.  The  Athenians  called  their  neigliboura 
"Ikeotinn  pigs;"  and  country  anil  people  alike  wi'ra  better 
fitted  for  cultivation  than  culture.  The  liomeric  poem^  on  the 
other  hand,  belonged  in  their  origin  to  Asia  Minor  and  the 
louiiiQ  roce,  a  place  and  people  much  better  adapted  for  tba 
devdupnient  of  the  sense  of  beauty  and  for  tlie  growth  of 
works.  i)f  the  imsgination.  Here  it  should  be  noticed,  that 
eltboiigh  didactic  poetry  was  developed  in  Ikeotia  and  epic  in 
Ionia,  the  two  kinds  of  lilereture  were  not  the  exclusive  posses- 
iiou,  the  one  of  the  one  people,  the  other  of  the  other.  As  epio 
poetry  hna  a  history  before  HomLT,  so  didnctic  poetry  had  a 
development  before  Hesiod.  Foenis  as  long  aa  those  of  Hesiod, 
and  consisting  of  a  string  of  pi«cept3  but  loosely  bound  to- 
gether, could  only  liave  been  built  on  the  founilationa  laid  by 
a  long  line  of  predecessors.  As  the  Homeric  poems  are  the 
liteniry  and  artistic  version  of  various  popular  legends  and 
myths  and  folkdore  woven  together  by  the  genius  of  the  poe^ 
so  too  the  wise  saws  of  wbivh  Hesiod's  Warka  and  Days  ia 
made  up  were  drawn  from  the  experience  and  also  from  the 
euperstitiona  of  the  people.  Further,  as  popular  legenJe  had 
received  [loetic  treatment  before  Homer's  time,  so  before  Heaiod 
"the  wisdum  of  many"  had  Wn  shaped  into  form  by  "the 
wit  of  tiio  few,"  Precepts  for  the  conduct  of  life  were  put  into 
pointed  form  both  before  and  after  Hesi'jd's  time.  Such  were 
the  eayings  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men;  and  in  later  timea  at 
Atliona,  Hipparcbuf,  the  son  of  Pisiiitratus,  had  veiaes  of  this 
kind  inscribed  on  tlie  milestonea  and  the  imagea  of  Herme^^ 
Didactic  poetry,  however,  did  not  limit  itself  to  teaching  mora- 
lity, Hesiod  gives  advice  concerning  the  condition  of  cattle  as 
well  aa  the  comluct  of  life,  on  marriage  as  well  as  morality. 
And  so,  too,  we  find  didactic  paasagea  in  the  Iliad,  e.g.,  the 
advice  of  Nestor  lo  hia  son  on  the  subject  of  racing;  and  in 
the  Io^t  epic  Thubaie,  one  of  the  mo-it  famous  paseuges  was  a 
pii'Ce  of  didactic  poetry.  In  tine,  this  kind  of  poetry,  ur  mther 
:  form  of  conveying  instruction,  did  not  originate  with 
'  was  it  peculiar  to  the  jEolian  B«jeo liana.      But 

1  One  of  thsH  hu  larriTcd.— O.  L  0.  L  i* 
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nowhere  else  and  from  no  other  poet  did  it  receive  sacli  cultiva- 
tion. The  conditions  in  BoBotia  were  more  favourable  than  else- 
where to  the  development  of  the  seeds  of  didactic  poetry.  What 
were  the  conditions?  A  country  adapted  for  farminp;,  and  q 
population  more  inclined  to  the  realities  of  existence  than  to  the 
roahns  of  fancy.  Hosiod  was  "  a  child  of  his  time  and  people." 
His  natural  l)ent  was  to  the  giving  of  practical  advice;  and 
his  audience,  being  practical  men.  preferred  hints  on  fanning  lo 
"  lies,"  even  thou<:;h  they  were  "  like  the  truth,"  about  Troy. 

Under  the  title  Works  and  Days  there  are  comprised  in  all 
probability  two  works.  Tliere  is  the  Works  and  Days  proper, 
consisting  of  advice  about  farming  and  husbandry  generally,  and 
constituting  the  second  half  of  the  poem  as  it  now  stands. 
There  is  also  another  poem  addressed  to  Hesiod's  brother,  and 
containing  moral  advice,  which  makes  the  first  half  of  tiie  poem 
in  its  present  form.  These  two  poems  differ  in  character 
enough  to  make  it  probable  that  they  were  given  to  the  public 
under  different  conditions.  Now  it  is  possible  that  the  real 
Woi'ka  and  Days  was  first  given  to  t)ie  public  at  some  ''musical " 
contest  or  literary  competition.  But  it  is  not  probable  that 
Hesiod's  warm  reprobation  of  the  corrupt  and  unjust  kings  was 
meant  to  compete  for  a  priza  It  would  have  great  success 
with  an  audience  of  his  neighbours  gathered  together  to  hear 
his  words  against  an  injustice  from  which  they  themselves  had 
suffered  or  might  suffer ;  and  we  may  conjecture  that  it  was  in 
this  way  the  )>oem  was  diffused,  much  as  the  lampoons  of 
Archilochus  in  later  times  were  recited  by  the  author  at  a  ban- 
quet, and  circulated  through  the  city  by  those  who  heard  them. 
Probably  this  was  also  the  way  in  which  the  real  Works  arid 
Days  was  made  publia  A  single  recitation  in  a  public  festival 
would  give  the  hearers  no  opportunity  of  carrying  away  in 
their  memories  so  long  a  poem.  We  must  suppose  that  Hesiod 
was  frequently  called  upon  to  recite  his  poem  in  social  gather- 
ings, and  that  thus  it  became  diffused. 

We  have  now  to  ask  why  the  matter  of  the  Works  and 
DaySj  which,  like  other  didactic  poetry,  is  essentially  prosaic, 
was  thrown  into  the  form  of  verse  t  To  this  it  has  been  replied 
that  Hesiod  had  very  strong  feelings  about  the  injustice  of 
judges  and  the  evil  of  idleness ;  and  the  strength  of  his  feelings 
was  so  great,  that  his  soul  could  not  rest  until  he  had  given  the 
most  beautiful  and  imposing  expression  to  his  feelings  that  he 
could.  And  this  it  is  said  is  the  explanation  of  didactic  poetry 
in  general.  Poetry  in  itself  is  not  the  proper  vehicle  for  in- 
struction and  information :  prose  is  the  proper  means.      But 
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the  attractive  and  enthralling  beaut;  of  what  the  author  had  to 
say  ap(«Brpd  to  him  ao  great,  tliat  poetry  was  the  only  worthy 
expression  for  it ;  and  into  poetry  he  put  it.  Now  we  will  not 
insist  iipou  the  fact  that  foo<l  fur  cattle  and  matters  of  manure 
cannot  have  this  overpowering  beauty.  The  fallacy  of  tlie  es- 
phiiiation  is,  that  it  assumes  that  Hesiod  and  other  didactic 
piwts  had  before  them  the  choice  whetlker  to  compose  in  veree 
or  prose.  But  in  the  seventh  century  B.D.  no  Greek  author  had 
any  such  choica  The  very  ideo  that  it  was  possible  to  com- 
pose preee  was  unknown  until  tlie  latter  p^irt  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  then  it  was  in  Ionia  that  the  discovery — an 
important  one — was  made.  If  a  man  had  that  within  him 
which  he  felt  he  must  give  words  to — if  his  thoughts  on  the 
order  of  thinga,  or  hia  knowledge  of  the  practical  matters  of 
life,  seemed  to  him  too  pracious  to  die  witliin  his  own  breast, 
he  had  only  one  way  of  giving  them  extensive  publicity, 
only  one  way  of  ensuring  that  tliey  should  live  after  him,  and 
that  was  to  put  them  into  veree.  A  precept  is  useless  if  it  can- 
not be  remembered,  and  cannot  be  readily  learnt  by  one  p<!r»on 
from  another.  Accordin^'ly,  amongst  most  peoples,  rhyme, 
metre,  or  alliteration  is  used  as  an  aid  to  memory.  Kliym« 
and  metre  have  indeed  a  beauty  of  their  own,  which  doubt- 
less is  the  Hecret  of  their  original  cultivation.  But  they  have 
also  the  practical  recommendutioii  of  enabling  the  memory  to 
carry  a  larger  amount  of  facts  than  it  otherwise  could  retain  ; 
and  80  long  as  writing  is  unknown  to  or  little  used  by  a  people, 
verse  is  not  only  a  means  of  gratifying  man's  sense  of  beauty, 
but  also  bears  the  burdens  which  paper  or  parchment  are  sub- 
sequently made  to  carry. 

Even  when  prose  Uteratare  has  come  into  existence,  and 
when  the  function  of  verse  has  been  specialised  down  to  the 
Bole  purpose  of  adding  to  the  beauty  of  expression,  we  still 
find  that  there  survives,  especially  amongst  tixe  uuKducated,  a 
large  amount  of  folk-lore  in  versa.  Amongst  thiii  folk-lore 
there  may  generally  be  found  rhymes  about  the  weather,  a1>out 
the  proper  days  for  the  dischsige  of  certain  domestic  duties, 
and  rough  and  ready  maxims  of  condncL  Now  this  ia  pt«- 
cisely  the  sort  of  teaching  found  in  Hesiod's  Works  and  Day. 
Tlie  "  works  "  are  farming  operations,  the  "  days  "  are  the  days 
of  the  month  on  which  it  is  lucky  to  do  or  avoid  certain  things 
It  seems,  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Hesiod  was  but 
following  a  custom,  which  already  existed  among  the  people,  of 
couching  useful  information  in  verse,  because  it  was  eusier  to 
remember  than  it  would  have  been  if  put  into  prose.     It  is  tnin 
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that  a  short  maxim  may  have  a  long  life,  even  in  prose,  if  it  is 
put  in  a  pithy  form,  which  hy  its  point  or  its  ring  strikes  the 
imagination  and  impresses  itself  on  the  memory.  Such  maxims 
are  tlie  proverbs  of  all  peoples.  They  play  an  important  part 
in  the  education  of  a  nation,  and  constitute  the  principal  edu- 
cation of  many  illiterate  people.  But  although  brief  maxims 
may,  even  when  expressed  in  prose,  have  a  wide  and  long  popu- 
lar existence,  it  is  because  they  are  brief.  A  dozen  wonis  in 
prose  may  be  remembered  if  they  are  striking  enough,  but  a 
dozen  pages  of  prose  not  Hesiod,  therefore,  who  wrote  a  long 
work,  had  a  very  obvious  reason  for  giving  it  the  form  of  verse. 
His  object  was  to  give  useful  information ;  and  however  valu- 
able his  precepts  were  in  themselves,  his  object  would  have 
been  defeated  if  they  were  not  extensively  circulated.  Now, 
if  his  sayings  were  to  spread  amongst  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion of  BoBotia,  and  be  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  be  in  verse,  for  they  were  too  long 
to  be  remembered  or  repeated  otherwise ;  for  whatever  the 
date  at  which  writing  came  into  use  in  Greece,  we  may  reason- 
ably suppose  that  the  tillers  of  the  soil  did  no  more  reading 
in  Greece  than  they  did  in  England  before  the  invention  of 
the  printing-press. 

It  is  from  the  Works  and  Days  and  the  introduction  to  the 
Theogony  that  we  learn  all  we  know  al)Out  Hesiod's  life.  His 
father '  came  from  Cyme  in  iEoIis  and  settled  in  Ascra,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Helicon,  in  Boeotia.  There,  as  far  as  we  know, 
Hesiod  spent  his  life.  After  his  father's  death  he  lost  his 
share  of  his  father's  property  in  a  lawsuit  brought  against  him 
by  his  brother  Perses,  who  obtained  a  verdict  by  bribing  the 
judges.  This,  however,  seems  not  to  have  prevented  Hesiod 
from  obtaining,  by  careful  farming,  a  livelihood  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  give  assistance  to  his  brother  subsequently,  M-hen 
Perses  was  in  need  of  aid.  Nor  did  the  work  which  he  had 
to  do  as  a  farmer  prevent  him  from  composing  didactic 
poetry.  The  Muses  of  Helic9n  inspired  him  to  sing  in  the 
Theogony  of  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  history  of  the 
gods.  His  literary  fame  and  triumphs  were  not  limited  to  the 
audience  that  he  found  among  his  farmer  neighbours,  but  on 
one  occasion  he  competed  with  a  poem  at  the  funeral  of  King 

1  The  nnme  of  his  father  is  tnditionallj  fnveD  «■  Dioa.    Tliii  probably  !■ 
due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  Workt  atid  Dayt,  29^— 

ipydfcv  Uipffii  Siop  yOvt, 

Unleaa  w«  oorreot  the  reading  into  Atov  y^t. 
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Amplitijamas  in  Chalcis,  «iiil  carried  oS  the  priie.  The  law- 
suit with  his  brother  was  the  occasion  of  Hesiod'a  compoeing 
the  poem  which  now  forms  the  firat  part  of  the  Works  aud 
lfa!/» ;  the  ai'peals  ut  Perses  for  assistance  aflorded  him.  the 
opiH  ftuiiity  fur  f^ving  the  ailvice  contained  in  the  real  Works 
and  Days.  Other  poems,  of  which  we  will  epealc  shortly,  he 
composed  besides  these,  but  they  have  not  survived.  Tradition 
Mvs  that  he  left  Ascra  and  died,  and  was  buried  in  Kaupuctus. 
There  Keem  to  have  been  two  tombs,  one  in  Ksupoctus,  the 
other  in  ^scra,  claiming  to  contain  his  bones ;  and  this  circum- 
etance  apjmrently  gave  rise  to  the  myth  commemorated  by 
Pindar,  that  he  lived  tno  live& 

Ueeiod's  verses  are  not  in  themselves  beautiful,  nor  does  his 
subject,  even  when  it  of  itself  suggests  poetical  treatment,  exalt 
his  style  above  Uie  ordinarj  prosaic  level.  He  lacks  imagina- 
tion. But  it  is  unfair  to  convert  this  into  a  reproach.  His 
object  was  to  give  sound  [iractical  advice,  and  this  he  does  in 
A  practical,  if  prosaic,  manner.  He  succeeds  in  wliat  he  aims  . 
at ;  and  it  argues  ignorance  of  the  conditions  under  which  he 
composed  to  imagine,  that  because  he  necessarily  composed  in 
verse,  ho  therefuro  necessarily  aimed  at  an  imnginative  render 
ing  of  ideas.  He  says  himself  his  aim  was  truth,  not  invention  ; 
and  verse  was  the  proper  vehicle  for  his  ideas,  not  because  they 
required  poetical  rendering',  but  because  it  was  an  aid  to  the 
memory.  To  judge  him  fairly,  and  to  understand  wherein  the 
merit  consisted  which  made  his  name  great  in  Greece,  we  must 
consider  what  he  said,  not  how  he  said  iL  He  spoke  bravely 
anil  earnestly  for  the  worth  of  work  in  itself,  whether  it  brought 
wealth  or  not.  He  preached  the  faith  that  justice  was  better 
than  injustice,  both  for  men  and  cities.  He  took  the  side  of 
right  against  wrong.  Besides,  be  was  eminently  shrewd  and 
practical.  Trust  no  man,  he  says,  without  a  witness — adviue 
which  the  Greeks  certainly  would  take  care  to  have  taught  to 
their  children.  Hie  morality  was  not  so  much  above  their 
level  as  to  prevent  their  being  influenced  by  it.  What  reward 
a  man  could  tind  in  giving  to  those  who  did  not  give  to  him, 
neither  Uesiod  nor  his  countrymen  could  divine.  He  for- 
mulated and  tliey  accepted  the  precept.  Give  to  those  only  who 
give  to  you.  This  side  of  his  morality  lowers  him  in  our  eyes, 
but  helps  to  ex])!aia  liis  reputation  in  Greece. 

The  merit  of  Hesiod  lies  in  his  matter,  not  in  the  form  with 
which  he  invested  it ;  and  it  is  illogical  to  disintegrate  his 
poema  because  of  their  deficiency  in  organisation  and  artistic 
unity.     Further,  to  plan  and  execute  a  work  in  which  the 
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parts  are  duly  subonlinnted  one  to  another,  implies  not  only 
imagination  and  a  sense  of  beauty,  l)ut  consideralile  mental 
grasp  ;  and  in  thid,  too,  llesiod  was  lacking.  In  the  Wurks  awl 
DaySj  the  myth  of  Pamlora  is  related  in  an  unintelli.t^ent 
and  unintelligilile  manner.  In  the  Theof/ony,  wliich  is  pro- 
fessedly a  systematic  version  of  the  various  beliefs  alK>nt  the 
gods  and  the  or  gin  of  things  current  in  Greece,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  difficulty  there  is  in  understanding  many  parts  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  Hesiod  himself  did  not  understand  what  he  was 
retailing. 

Some  critics,  while  accepting  the  Works  and  Days  as  it 
standi^,  have  declared  that  thou^'ii  it  is  the  work  of  Heniod,  the 
Theogony  is  not,  as  the  Chorizontes  or  Separatists  maintained 
that  the  lliail  was,  but  the  Odyssey  was  not,  the  work  of 
Homer.  This  view,  in  the  case  of  llesiod  as  of  Homer,  descends 
fn>m  antiquity.  I'ausanias,  wiio  flourished  about  A.D.  i6o^ 
says^  that,  acconling  to  a  local  tradition  current  among  the 
Boeotians  near  Mount  Helicon,  the  only  work  of  liesiod's  was 
the  Works  ami  VaySy  and  to  this  view  Pausanias  gives  hi« 
own  firm  adherence.  But  all  earlier  authorities  unanimously 
ascribe  the  Theofjony  to  Hesiod.  The  Alexanlrian  critics  never 
suspected  that  it  was  spurious.  Herodotus  ex])ressly  says  tiiat 
Hesiod  made  a  theogony.*  Heraclitus  refers  to  it.^  Acusilaus, 
"who  flour isheil  about  RC.  500,  probably  borrowed  from  itb 
Xeno])hanes  (ac.  570)  expressly  refers  to  it  as  liesiod's  work.* 
We  have  therefore  to  set  against  a  mere  tradition,  existing  in 
the  time  of  Pausanins,  about  something  that  happeneil  a  thou- 
sand years  before,  the  explicit  statementn  of  authors  who  lived 
six  or  seven  hundred  years  nearer  to  Hesiol's  time.  Tiiere  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  as  far  as  external  evidence  goes,  it  is  in 
favour  of  tlie  Theognuy  being  the  work  of  Hesiod.  And  this 
mu-'t  decide  the  question  of  its  authorship. 

The  Theogony  not  only  relates,  as  its  name  implies,  the  birth 
of  the  gods,  but  is  also  a  cosmogony  describing  the  origin  of  the 
universe.  The  poem  is  not  the  invention  of  Hesiod  hiniself ; 
it  is  his  connected  version  of  the  floating  beliefs  and  myths  of 
hid  time,  in  which  he  has  incor|)orated,  probably,  verses,  and 

'  xi.    31,  4,  Bo((>n-u)r  ot  w(pl  r6y  *K\ucwpii   o/coCiref  wap€i\rififi4rg  d^f 

-  n.  53. 

'  XXXV.  «1.  By  water,  refers  to  Theoff,  123  and  748.     Fr.  zvi.  only  proves 

thHt  Home  itu«  knew  Hesiod't  wurk»,  not  thus  be  knew  tiie  Thtay>>ny, 

*  voMra  Ottit  MBriKtuf  "O'tiypof   B'Viffiobltt  re,  "O^'^a  vap  ipdpdwoiffuf 

4»eiSea  xal  ^^6701  #rrfi',  Ot  w\€iaT  k^^^arro  0cwr  dfitfuffrta  ipya,  KXiwnuf 

fiM.X€V€t9  re  mU  dXXi^ovf  dwaT€fktP» 
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even  whole  pna-iagcs,  of  traditional  religioas  poi-ms.  In  the 
Ix'^iiniiii;.  acconliiig  to  his  auihoriiies,  wns  Chaos.  Out  of  Chaoa 
enuio  Eartli,  nnd  Tartarua,  and  Lova  From  Chnos  alRO  sprung 
Eribos  and  Kiglit  I'rom  Erehos  and  Kight  canio  Day  and 
^ther.  From  Earth  was  bom  tlie  Sky  and  tlic  Mountains. 
^'hen  the  union  of  Earth  and  Sky  produced  the  Ocean,  Kronos, 
the  Cyclops,  ami  the  Titans.  Tlie  Sun  and  Moon  were  boru 
from  tlie  Titans.  The  Sky  (Uranus)  was  the  first  lord  of  the 
gods  ;  but  he  was  killed  by  his  sou,  Ktonos,  and  from  his  body 
sprang  the  Erinnjes  and  Aphrodite.  Kronos  himself  was  de- 
posed by  his  son  Zeus,  The  history  of  the  dynasty  of  Zeus 
follows,  and  the  poem  ends  with  a  list  of  the  goddesses  who 
A        married  moitnls, 

t^  Like  tlie   W-r^s  and  Dai/i^  the  Theogony,  being  a  didactic 

poem,  was  used  in  Greece  for  educational  purposes.  From  the 
ORitor  j^^cbiiics  we  learn  that  Greek  boys  were  maile  to  learn 
the  former,  and  from  the  rlietucician  Libaiiius  that  even  in 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ  tbo  Theogony  was  still  taught.^ 
But  the  Tlieogony  was  not  only  used  as  a  mnnual  of  mytliotogy 
in  Bcliools  ;  as  containing  the  oldest  speculations  of  the  race  on 
the  origin  of  the  universe  and  of  the  gods,  it  was  the  subject  of 
discussion  among  pliilosophera.  The  story  goes  that  Epicurus 
received  bia  fir^t  impulse  to  philosophy  from  the  Tlieogony; 
and  certainly  the  Sioic  philosophers  Zeno,  Cbrysippus,  and 
iDiogencs  of  Dabylon  wrote  treatises  on  it,  and  enileavuured  to 
interweave  it  with  their  physical  philosophy.  In  earlier  timea 
pbilosopbcrs  treated  it  witli  less  rei^pect  and  more  judgments 
Heraclitus  observed  that  it  showed  tlie  diifereuce  between 
learning  and  undersUinding.'  The  crilicism  is  a  sound  one. 
Husiod  heaped  up  nil  the  myths  that  he  was  acquainted  with  in 
the  ThMffOHgf,  and  his  mytliological  learning  was  wide  ;  but  in 
y'^  many  cases  he  seems  not  to  have  understood  them  well  enough 
/  even  to  relate  them  intelligibly.     Another  philosopher,  Xeno- 

phanes,  criticised  the  work  on  moral  grounds ;  every  action 
that  men  consider  immoral,  theft,  adultery,  and  deceit,  Uesiod 
attributed  to  tlie  guds.  Tliis  criticism  also  i^  true;  hut  the 
leproacb  affects  Heiiiud  but  little,  since  he  did  not  invent  these 
tales ;  be  merely  recorded  them.  Ihe  brutal  stories  found  in 
the  ilieoyony,  e.g.  those  in  which  Kronos  swallows  his  own 

'  JlKhinen  in  C'a.  135,  p.  73.  qnntei  >  verte,  knd  uva,  M(<t  Si  tiyii 
rA  iTTj'  iti  roun  fAp  otfixu  ijiib-t  *a'tint  irrai  rdv  rwr  roittrwr  yAifjAS  iKfiaP' 
9i»ti»,  Xr  iripn  irrit  airaU  xfi^ftS^     Cf.  LibaniuB,  i  50Z,  9i'iv.  S74. 

'  roXeimSlif  riot  ai  iiUcmi.     'Haloaar  yif  ir  iSiSali  xal  niiiay6jt^r. 
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children  and  mutilates  his  father  TJranns,  are  descended  from 
times  when  the  Aryans  were  no  more  advanced  in  civilisation 
than  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  Such  stories  are  found  all  over 
the  world,  as  flint  arrow-lieads  and  stone  implements  are  found, 
and  show  that  the  mind  of  primitive  man  was  everywhere  in- 
fluenced hj  the  same  analogies  in  the  endeavour  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  things. 

We  have  now  to  mention  the  other  works  ascribed  to  Hcsiod, 
Of  these,  the  Shield  of  Hercules  alone  survives.  It  is  obviously 
inspired  by  the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  in  Homer, 
and  the  diction  contains  reminiscences  of  Homeiic  phraseology. 
As  literature,  it  possesses  no  great  merit  The  narrative  is  life- 
less, the  description  of  the  shield  inartistic.  The  introduction 
now  prefixed  to  the  poem  does  not  belong  to  it,  but  to  the  Eom 
of  Hesiod.  It  is  said  that  Stesichorus,  the  lyric  poet  who  lived 
about  B.C.  600,  expressly  ascribed  the  Shield  to  Hesiod,  but  the 
critic  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  (circa  ac.  200)  declared  it 
spurious,  and  his  opinion  has  been  unanimously  accepted,  on 
internal  grounds,  by  modem  writers. 
f  Other  works,  now  lost,  such  as  the  Catalogue  of  Women,  the 

/  JEoce^  Aigtmioa,  the  Teaching  of  Chiron,  the  Wedding  of  Keyx, 
the  Melampodia,  were  also  ascribed  to  Hesiod,  some  perliaps 
justly,  otiiers  because  they  were  Hcsiodic,  i.e.  didactic  or  genea- 
logical, or  like  him  in  style.  The  most  important  of  these 
works  is  the  Catalogue.  It  probably  formed  a  continuation  of 
the  Theogony,  as  it  contained  the  genealogy  of  heroes,  related 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  genealogy  of  the  gods  is  related 
in  the  Tfteogony.  It  seems  to  have  consisted  of  three  books ; 
^'^^  and  as  the  Eoce,  consisting  of  two  books  and  treating  of  the 
same  subject,  was  usually  united  with  it  in  a  work  of  five  books 
altogether,  it  has  sometimes  been  maintained  that  the  Catalogue 
and  the  Eoas  ^  are  but  different  names  for  the  same  work.  But 
the  fragments  of  them  seem  to  show  that  the  same  myths  were 
treated  in  a  diff'erent  way  in  the  two  works,  and  as  the  ddor 
logue  was  universally  recognised  in  antiquity  as  the  work  of 
Hesiod,  while  there  were  doubts  about  the  genuineness  of  the 

^  The  title  Eocb,  'Ho?eu,  ii  a  plnml  of  the  phrase  Ij  citri,  and  the  \H>em  got 
its  name  from  the  fact  thnt  the  history  of  each  heroine  be^an  with  the  words 
^  (Hrj.  For  instanoe,  the  fragment  of  the  Eoas  which  has  been  prefixed  to  the 
Shield  begins — 

^  otrj  TrpoXirovffa  66fJLOvt  xal  varplia  ytuap 
iJIXv^ifisOi^Pas  ....  'AXx/ui^i^. 

The  J?oa>,  therefore,  niust  have  begun  with  some  such  statement  as :  Never 
were  there  women  so  fair  as  those  of  antiauity—  or  such  as  Alcmeno ;  and 
every  heroine  was  introduced  with  the  words  *'or  such  as." 
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Sotr,  it  U  possible  that  not  only  were  they  different  work?,  but 
by  (lifferent  autliora,  The  references  to  Cyrene  in  the  Euct  make 
it  probable  that  the  poem  was  coniposed  after  thut  place  csuie 
into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  i.e.  about  b.o.  620,  and  therefore 
some  time  after  Hesiod's  date. 

Another  genealogical  poem,  the  Naupactian  Epic,  was  also 
ascribed  by  some  to  Hesiod ;  others '  ascril-ed  it  to  a  poet  of 
whom  we  know  nothing,  Carcinos  of  Kaupactua ;  others  to  a 
Milesian.  We  have  no  means  of  deciding  whether  Carcinos 
was  the  author,  but  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  assigni>d  to 
Hesiod  only  suilice  to  show  that,  like  the  Eine,  it  was  Hcsiodio 
in  character.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  a  genenlo^'ical  pnem  ;  it 
tesenibled  the  Catalogue  in  tliat  it  celebrated  the  heroines  of 
antiquity,*  and  it  resembled  the  E<>a  in  the  fact  that  the  history 
of  each  heroine  was  introduced  with  the  inartistic  formula  "or 
such  as,"  which  implies  that  tlie  poem  began  with  some  such 
phrase  as  "  Never  was  woman  so  fair,  or  such  as,"  Alcmene,  or 
whoever  the  heroine  was. 

Genealogical  poems  took  especial  root  in  Greece,  as  epio 
proper  owes  its  cultivation  to  the  colonies  in  Asia  Mi:ior. 
These  poems  being  of  a  semi -historical  character,  are  valuable 
for  the  hiHlory  of  tJreek  literature,  as  shnwing  that  prose,  which 
is  the  proper  vehicle  for  liistory,  and  which  was,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  tirst  used  for  history,  was  only  brought  into  use  after  verse 
had  been  many  times  tried  for  the  purpose  of  recording  history. 
At  the  sanie  time  they  show  by  what  slow  dej^'rees  history 
began  to  disengage  itself  from  myth.  Amongst  the  authors  of 
these  semi-historical  genealogical  poems,  tlte  name  of  Chersiua 
of  Orchomenus  has  come  down  to  us.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
K  contemporary  of  Periander  and  Chiloa  To  Eumelua  of 
Corinth,  who  was  said  to  have  composed  the  Return,  were  also 
ascribed  the  Corinthian  Epic,  the  Bougonia.  and  Europia,  which 
we  may  leganl  as  semi-historical  poems.  Argos  also,  as  well  as 
Corinth,  produced  poetry  of  this  kind,  the  Phoronie  and  Dannis, 
whose  authors  are  unknown.  In  Sjiarta,  Cintethon,  a  contem- 
porary of  Euraelus,  who  lived  probably  aliout  B.O.  776,  produced 
a  genealoj;icaI  poem.  Athens  liad  her  representative  in  Hege- 
eintis,  who  wrote  the  Atthie  ;  and  in  later  times  in  the  colonies 
Asios  of  Samos  wrote  a  genealogical  poem  amongst  otliers. 

The  j^i/imioa  and  the  Wedding  of  Keyx,  which  were  ascribed 
to  Hesiod,  were  narrative  in  character  and  were  short  ejiics. 
They  originated  among  the  Boeotians  and  Dorian  Locrians,  and 

or  tnthoiitT. 
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betray  their  origin  by  the  fact  that  they,  like  the  Skidd  of 
HeracIeSy  took  tlieir  subjects  from  the  mytlis  in  which  Heracles 
figured.  Finally,  the  Teaching  of  Chiron  was  a  development 
of  the  didactic  side  of  Hesiod's  poetry,  as  were  also  the  Great 
Works  and  the  Astronomy ,  and,  in  later  timeSi  the  Astrologia 
oi  CleoBtratus  of  Tenedos. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

OTHER  EPIO  poets  AND   OTHER  WRITERS   OF  HEXAMETERS. 

Besides  Homer  and  the  poets  whose  works  were  incorporated 
in  after-times  into  the  Epic  Cycle,  we  find  that  there  were  other 
epic  poets,  whose  works  have  perished  entirely,  or  are  repre- 
sented by  insignificant  fragments  only.  With  the  doubtful 
exception  of  Peisander,  all  these  poets  belong  to  post-epic 
times  J  that  is  to  say,  they  devoted  themselves  to  epic  composi- 
tion at  a  time  when  genius  had  abandoned  epic  poetry  for  the 
cultivation  of  other  kinds  of  literature.  The  epic  age  is  the 
period  in  which  genius  carried  epic  poetry  to  its  greatest  height, 
and  in  which  epic  constituted  the  main  if  not  the  sole  literary 
food  of  the  nation.  Although  epic  poems  continued  to  be  pro- 
duced throughout  the  period  of  lyric  poetry  and  of  the  drama, 
even  until  the  rise  of  oratory,  we  may  regard  the  epic  age  as 
ended  and  the  lyric  period  inaugurated  when,  in  B.o.  700, 
genius  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  field  of  lyric  poetry  in 
the  person  of  Archilochus.  The  elements  of  lyric  had  existed 
long  before  this  among  the  people,  but  the  age  of  lyric  only 
began  with  Archilochus,  and  when  it  began  the  epic  age  may 
be  said  to  end. 

We  have  therefore  now  to  deal  with  authors  who  composed 
epics  at  a  time  when  popular  attention,  and  consequently  the 
encouragement  whi(;h  national  fame  can  give,  was  bestowed  on 
other  kincis  of  literature.  Some  epics  composed  under  these 
unfavourable  conditions  were  incorporated  in  the  Epic  Cycle, 
and  have  already  been  mentioned.  Among  the  epic  poets  who 
remain  to  be  mentioned,  the  most  distinguished  was  the  earliest, 
Peisander  of  Kamiros  in  Rhodes.  Some  authorities  reg-arded 
him  as  belonging  to  the  epic  age;  others,  with  more  probability, 
assign  rc.  650  as  his  date,  and  ho  may  be  even  more  modern 
than  that     He,  like  the  other  epic  authors  of  post-epic  timesi 
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fin<ling  tlie  cycle  of  Trojan  myths  nlrcnily  worked  out,  turned 
elsewliera  for  a  Bubjcct,  wlii'ch  lie  fuutiil  in  tho  a>lvetitures  of 
Memclcs.  The  subjeut  had  indeed  lieeii  treated  of  before  in 
sliort  HesioUic  |)oeius,  such  as  t)ie  Shield  of  Ileradett  and  the 
Marriagt  of  Keyx,  But  those  works,  though  epic  in  style,  had 
only  dealt  with  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  hero.  It  3'et  re- 
Dinii.cd  for  Boitie  one  to  give  in  the  ejiic  stylo  a  eysteiuntio 
account  of  nil  the  adventures  of  Heracles.  Tliis  Poisander  did 
in  hia  /leracUia.  The  epic  consisted  of  two  books,  and,  as  fu 
as  we  can  judge,  seems  to  have  been  a  well-planned  work,  pos* 
BO!«ing  some  claims  to  artistic  unity  and  symmetry  of  detail, 
wherein  it  differed  from  the  loose  and  unpoetical  character  of 
the  genpalo;;ical  poems  attributed  to  Hesiod.  Beyond  this  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  form  for  ourselves  any  imlependent  jud^;- 
ment  as  to  the  literary  merit  of  Pi'ifnnder.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
tliBl,  as  we  ehotild  expect,  we  do  nut  find  in  clusKJcnl  iiuthors 
tiiy  mention  of  PeiiiaiLder.  Feisander  devoted  himself  to  epic 
poetry  at  a  lime  when  no  wiile  rej'Utalion  was  to  be  gained  friim 
it,  and  the  auiiience  to  wliicli  he  addresBed  himself  was  probably 
the  narrow  one  of  his  own  circle  of  frieiida.  On  whiit  grounds 
the  Alexandrian  critics,  who  classed  hiiii  alon^  with  Homer  and 
Hesiod  in  thi-ir  canon  of  epic  poets,  did  bo  class  him,  we  do  not 
know  ;  but  a  class  which  included  Hesiod  could  not  have  been 
coristitnted  simply  on  grounds  of  literiiry  lueriL 

An  interesting  figure  among  ihese  later  epic  poets  ia  that  of 
Panyosis,  the  uncle  of  Herodotus.  Panynsis,  the  sou  of  Poly- 
archus  of  Hiilicarnaasus,  lived  alwut  ac.  500,  in  the  time  of 
the  Persian  wars.  Ho  was  not  merely  a  learned  archeeologist, 
a  patient  investigator,  and  a  man  of  letters,  but  be  was  a  poli- 
tician and  a  patriot,  and  died  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  His 
native  city  waa  under  the  rule,  nut  of  a  government  of  the 
citizens'  own  choice,  but  of  a  dynasty  of  tirants  maintained 
in  their  power  by  the  arma  and  wenhh  of  Persia,  The  mov&- 
inent  of  the  Persian  war  afforded  the  party  of  freedom  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  for  liberty.  Temporary  success  was  followed 
by  the  return  of  the  tyrants,  and  in  the  struggle  Panya.ais  lost 
his  life.  Like  Peisander,  Panyasis  took  Heracles  for  tho 
subject  of  his  epic,  and  wrote  a  tleracWa.  Peisander  had 
treated  the  subject  at  greater  length  tlinn  iind  his  predecessors, 
nn<l  Panya.=is  fur  outstrip;)ed  Peisander.  The  hemdeia  of 
Peisander  consisted  of  two  books,  tltut  uf  Panvasia  of  fourteen, 
and  they  numljered  nine  thousand  verses.  Tlie  fruginents  do 
not  allow  lis  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  literary  worth  of  Pan- 
yasis* epic;  and  the  atatement  made  by  Suidaa  that  he  waa 
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ranked  next  to  Homer  is  a  testimonial  of  no  great  value,  since 
we  do  not  know  by  whom  he  was  ranked  next  to  Homer.  An- 
other statement  made  by  Suidas,  that  Panyasis  gave  a  fresh 
impulse  to  epic,  which  was  nearly  extinct,  confirms  what  we 
have  said  with  rej^nrd  to  Peisander,  that  the  epic  a<;e  was  over. 
The  Ilerach'ia  of  Panyasis  seems  to  have  owcil  .its  lenj^th 
mainly  to  the  learning  with  which  it  was  crammed.  The  author 
was  indefatigable  in  collecting  local  legends;  and  everything 
tliat  diligent  investigation  could  amass  of  this  kind,  Panyasis 
seems  to  have  incorporated  into  his  poem  on  Heracles.  His 
antiquarian  instincts,  however,  found  better  room  for  exercise 
in  his  lonica.  This  was  a  semi  historical  poem,  seven  thousand 
verses  long,  in  which  was  embodied  all  the  tradition,  myth,  and 
legend  which  Panyasis  could  collect  about  the  early  history 
of  the  Ionic  race.  Finally,  we  should  notice  that  Panyasis' 
services  to  literature  must  not  be  measured  by  these  poems 
alone ;  for  Herodotus  doubtless  owed  to  his  uncle  much  of  his 

/  ^    education  ami  of  his  impulse  to  literature. 

Antimachus  of  Colophon  belonged  to  the  generation  before 
Plato.  He  seems  to  have  been  but  little  in  Athens,  to  have 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  Colophon,  and  to  have  died  at  an 
advanced  age.  Besides  an  elegiac  poem,  Lydn,  he  wrote  a  very 
long  epic,  a  Thehdis.  His  contemporaries  paid  no  more  atten- 
tion to  him  than  to  other  epic  poets  of  the  post-epic  age.  It 
was  only  when  criticism  had  declined  that  his  epic  was  dragged 
by  Hadrian  from  its  merited  obscurity,  and  ordered  by  the 
Emperor's  decree  thenceforth  to  take  the  place  of  Homer.  A 
greater  service  rendered  by  Antimachus  to  literature  was  his 
edition  of  Homer.  Other  ejuc  poets,  of  whom  we  know  scarcely 
anything  but  their  names,  but  who  lived  probably  in  post-epic 

'^  times,  were  Zopyrus,  Diphilus,  Antimachus  of  Teos,  Plifledimus 
of  Bisanthe,  who  wrote  a  Heracleia  and  also  elegiac  poems, 
and  Diotimus. 

Choerilus  of  Samos,  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  deserves  sepa- 
rate mention,  though  he  has  shared  the  obscurity  of  Antimachus. 
Departing  from  the  established  custom  of  epic  poets,  which  waa 
to  take  the  subjects  of  their  poems  from  mythology,  Choerilus 
wrote  a  historical  epic.  The  period  he  chose  was  the  Persian 
war,  and  the  title  of  his  epic  was  Persica  or  Perse'ia.  The  idea 
was  doubtless  suggested  to  him  by  the  fact  that  Phryuichus 
and  i^chylus  had  found  a  subject  for  tragedy  in  the  same 
period.  But  Choerilus  seems  not  to  have  I) ad  the  power  to 
handle  the  theme  properly.  He  was  somewhat  of  a  hack,  and 
devoted  himself  to  writing  complimentary  verses  to  distinguished 
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men,  such  aa  Lysander,  the  conqueror  of  Athens,  and  Arclielans^ 
king  of  Macedonia.  His  Perinea  was  imp;irtiaUy  enough  d* 
voted  to  the  praise  of  Athens. 

Eiiunlly  notewoi'tliy  as  a  departure  from  the  orlinary  round 
of  epic  subjects  is  the  Arimaxpeia  of  Ariistvas.  Tiia  poem  takes 
\ii  nuute  (runi  the  fabuluus  people  of  t)ie  one-eyed  Arimaspes. 
Whereiis  other  epic  poets,  and  the  Tra;.'eilians  as  well,  confined 
themselireB  to  mytliiilo^jy,  Aristeas  of  Procoiini;sus  in  the  Pro- 
pontis  seems  to  have  dniwn  on  his  imagination  for  his  subject, 
and  to  have  had  a  great  taste  for  the  marvellous.  As  to  the 
date  of  this  poet,  some  conjectured  him  to  be  older  even  than 
Homer,  but  all  that  we  know  is  that  he  was  older  than  Hero- 
dotus, from  whom  (iv.  13—15)  what  we  know  of  Aristoas  ia 
drawn,  Inasmuch  as  Aristeas  laid  the  scene  of  his  epic  among 
the  Hyperboreans,  he  may  be  conjectured  to  have  liad  aume 
points  in  common  with  tho  mystic  school  of  poeta  ;  for  the 
Hyporboieans  were  a  people  reRnrdfd  as  epecially  beloved  by 
Apollo.  To  the  mystic  school  also  belonged  Abaris,  who  ]iro- 
fessed,  or  was  Eaid  in  Inter  tinier,  to  have  come  from  the  Hyper- 
boreans on  a  misnon  from  Apollo.  lie  brought  with  htm  an 
arrow  as  a  Mgn  that  he  was  sent  by  Apollo,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus (iv.  36) ;  but  tha  visionaries  of  the  Neo- Platonic  school 
iu  later  times  related  that  Abaris  rode  through  the  air  on  this 
arrow,  and  thus  traversed  the  world.  Oracles,  hymns  of  puri- 
fication, and  an  epic  were  ascribed  to  liiin,  but  wo  have  no 
means  of  judgini,'  whether  the  works  ascribed  to  him  were  really 
his.  About  the  works  of  the  Cretan  Epimenides  we  are  equally 
ill-informeil,  though  it  admits  of  no  doubt  that  he  was  a 
historical  personage.  He  was  summoned  by  the  Athenians  to 
purity  their  city  from  the  pollution  brought  upon  it  by  C.vion, 
about  BC.  610  ;  sud  according  to  Plato,  who,  however,  lived  two 
centuries  later,  he  poaaessed  a  profound  insight  into  spiritual 
things.  Tales  of  a  wonderful  character  were  told  about  him 
too.  He  was  brought  up  by  the  Nympha  and  possessed  the 
power  of  projecting  his  soul  into  space. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Orphic  poets,  '^'bether 
there  ever  was  such  a  person  as  Orpheus,  "  wiio  with  his  lute 
made  trees  Bow  themselves  as  he  did  please,"  is  a  point  on 
which,  in  the  total  absence  of  evidence,  we  are  reduced  to  con- 
jecture. On  the  one  hand,  the  stories  which  are  told  of  hia  mar- 
vellous powers  of  mnsic  and  of  hia  descent  to  tlie  nether  world  to 
bring  back  his  wife,  Eurydice,  seem  to  dasa  him  among  legendary 
personages.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seem  to  have  existed 
religiona  hymns  of  great  antiquity,  univer'slly  i^arded  as  th« 
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work  of  Orpheus,  which  may  have  been  the  production  of  some 
pofit  older  even  than  Homer.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that 
in  historic  times  associations  of  men  calling  themselves  "  fol- 
lowers of  Orpheus  "  were  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Dionyso?*- 
Za','reus.  Dionysos  in  tliis  aspect  was  a  different  god  from  the 
god  of  wine,  and  the  bacchannlia  of  the  followers  oi  Orpheus 
very  different  from  other  hacehanalian  rites.  Dionysos-Zagreus 
was  a  god  of  the  nether  world,  and  the  followers  of  Orpheus  led 
an  ascetic  life  in  search  of  purity  and  in  hope  of  future  blessed- 
ness. When  they  had  partaken  of  the  flesh  offered  as  a  sac- 
rifice at  their  initiation,  they  thenceforward  renounced  meat 
Like  Egyptian  priests,  they  wore  white  raiment 

Religious  hymns  bearing  the  name  of  Orpheus  seem  to  have 
been  current  among  the  people  from  early  times  ;  but  an  Orphic 
literature  first  arose  about  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars.  Even 
before  then,  Orphic  views  had  made  themselves  felt  in  religious 
literature,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Theogony  of  Pherecydes  of 
Syros,  fragments  of  which  still  survive.  But  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  we  find  many  Orphic  poets,  Persinus  of 
Miletus,  Ti modes  of  Syracuse,  Diognetus,  Brontinus,  ami  Cer- 
cops ;  and  a  theogony  entirely  Orphic.  The  most  celebrated 
of  the  Orphic  poets  of  this  period  is  Onomacritus,  who  was 
employed  by  the  Pisistratidse  to  collect  and  arrange  oracles 
affecting  Athens,  and  was  convicted  by  the  poet  Lasos  of  inter- 
polating forgeries.  There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  in 
this  age,  though  more  extensively  in  Neo-Platonic  times,  hymns 
and  poems  were  composed  which  were  not  perhaps  deliberate 
forgeries,  but  speedily  came  to  be  uncritically  received  as  the 
works  of  Or|)hcus,  or  as  possessing  a  much  greater  antiquity 
than  was  really  theirs. 

The  oracles  which  Onomacritus  was  employed  by  the  Pisi- 

stratidse  to  collect  were  those  of  Musseus.     Although  regarded 

as  the  pupil  of  Orpheus,  Musbbus  seems  to  have  written  ])oetry 

which  was  connected  with  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  his 

prophecies  related  exclusively  to  Attica.      Closely  connected 

with  MusaBUS  was  Eumolpus.     He  was,  according  to  the  po])ular 

tradition,  descended  from  MusaBUS.*     It  does  not  seem  that  he 

composed  poetry  himself,  or,  if  he  did,  it  perished  early  ;  but  he 

preserved  and  transmitted  the  verses    of   Mu<seus.      Another 

name  which  occurs  in  connection  with  that  of  Musajus  is  Bacis. 

Some  of  his  prophecies  are  quoted  by  Herodotus  (viii.  20,  77, 

^y    96,  ix.  43),  and  are  regarded  by  the  historian  as  a  complete 

I  ./       refutation  of  the   sceptical  views  existing   in   his   time   with 

>^  legaid  to  prophecies.      Another  prophet  quoted  by  Herodotus 
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ia  an  Athenian  named  Lysistiatua,  All  these  prophecies,  as 
also  those  of  tlie  Delgihian  and  other  ornclRB,  are  in  hexameter 

verse  ;  and  in  their  dicLioii  tliey  show  the  iufluence  of  Homer, 
and  to  a  less  extent  of  HesioJ. 

To  coinplete  our  enumeration  of  the  leaa  important  vritfn 
of  liexiiniater'i,  we  ought  to  mention  tlie  anonynious  autljurs  of 
epit-i]<hs.  When  the  ])ent«nieter  was  invented,  elegiac  couplets, 
consisting  of  a  heicameter  aud  a  pentameter,  became  the  luii- 
versial  metre  for  epitaphs.  But  before  the  invention  of  tlie 
pentameter,  hexameter  was  used.  An  example  is  preserved  in 
tlie  so-called  Homeric  Epigrams  (iit),  which  professes  to  have 
been  inscribed  00  the  tomb  of  Miilos.  There  are  also  found 
hexameter  epitaphs  amongst  the  oldest  stone  records  which  we 
possess' 

Finally,  tliis  is  the  pro|)er  place  for  us  to  speak  of  the  philo- 
sophers who  wrote  in  hexameters,  Xenophaiies,  Parraenidcs,  and 
Empedocles.  If  it  fell  within  the  bcojh:  of  this  work  to  trace 
the  filiation  of  philosophic  systems,  we  should  properly  treat 
of  theiie  philosopliers  in  connection  with  those  who  wrote  in 
prose,  since  the  form  in  which  they  expressed  themselves  would 
not  justify  us  in  separating  them.  But  we  are  concerned  with 
them  only  in  their  literary  aspect,  and  have  not  to  do  with 
tlicir  philosophy.  For  the  history  of  literature,  the  importance 
of  Xenophanea,  Parmeiudea,  and  Eiiipedocles  is  that  they  show 
how  ditficult  a  thing  it  was  for  a  nation,  which  for  centuries 
had  composed  in  verse  atone,  to  learn  to  write  in  prosa  About 
the  fame  time  that  Xenopiianes  in  Elea  was  formulating  bis 
philosophy  in  hexameters,  that  is,  alxiut  B.a  570,  Pherecydes, 
a  native  of  Scyros,  one  of  the  Cyckdep,  and  a  pupil  of  the 
famous  Tliales,  was  making  the  earliest  attemjit  to  write  in 
prose.  Some  few  specimens  of  his  vork  have  come  down  to 
us.  In  everything  but  metre  they  are  poetry,  not  prose ;  and 
whereas  in  poetry  an  author  could  compose  artistic  sentences  of 
some  complexity,  in  prose  at  this  time  he  could  only  ejaculate 
short  and  simple  expressions,  ia  their  baldness  rather  resembling 
t  child's  attempt  at  writing  than  a  philosopher's.  A  little 
later  tlian  this,  about  RC.  547,  another  philosopher,  Anaxi- 
msiider  of  Miletus,  again  made  an  elTort  to  write  prose,  with 
more  clearness  but  scarcely  less  awkwardness  than  his  pre- 
decesiwr.  Hnlf  a  century  later,  although  the  philosophers 
Anaximenes  and  Heraclitus  had  carried  on  the  work  of  estab- 
lisliing  proM.  and  the  logographera  Cadmus,  Hecatssus,  and 
Aonsilaus,  the  predecessors  of  the  historians,  had  wiitteu 
»  BOhl,  /.  Ant.,  37.  to,  78.  34°.  34",  343.  407.  SS"- 
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geograpliical,  genealopjical,  and  semi-historical  works  in  prose, 
we  tirnl  that  Parmcnides  preferred  poetry.  Prose  in  the  hands 
of  Heraclitus  was  even  less  htted  for  an  intelligible  exposition 
of  ]»liiIosophy  than  was  poetry.  Even  as  late  as  B.a  444,  the 
year  in  which  Tliurii  was  founded,  a  time  when  Herodotus  had 
already  composed  and  recited  much  of  his  history,  the  first 
great  work  in  prose,  Empedocles  still  wrote  in  verse. 

This  last  fact  is  instructive,  because  it  directs  our  attention 
to  tlie  circumstance  that>  besides  the  difficulty  of  writing  prose, 
there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reading  prose.  It  is 
sometimes,  if  not  generally,  said  that  prose,  or  at  least  a  prose 
literature,  cannot  be  developed  unless  there  exists  a  reading 
public,  and  the  existence  of  a  reading  public  depends  upon  the 
development  of  the  means  of  multiplying  and  diffusing  copies 
of  a  maniiscript.  But  in  the  works  of  the  Orators  we  have  a 
prose  literature  which  was  not  designed  for  a  reading  public. 
Nay,  more  ;  the  development  of  prose  as  an  artistic  expres- 
sion of  thought,  possessing  a  beauty  and  a  rhythm  of  its  own, 
distinct  from  but  as  marked  as  those  of  poetry,  is  the  work  of 
the  Orators,  whose  object  was  to  produce,  not  a  written  litera- 
ture, but  periods  addressed  to  the  ear  of  their  audience.  For 
this  purpose,  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  writing  should  be 
easy  enough  for  the  author  to  put  down  his  thoughts,  without 
excessive  and  distracting  labour.  Now,  in  a  a  444  the  art  of 
writing  was  far  enough  developed  for  this,  as  the  existence 
of  the  history  of  Herodotus  shows ;  and  even  in  the  time  of 
Xenophanes,  ac.  570,  this  may  have  been  the  case ;  for  writing 
had  then  been  known  in  Greece  for  a  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

If,  then,  Empedocles,  as  late  as  B.a  444,  preferred  to  use 
poetry,  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  that  one  reason  at  least 
for  his  preference  was  that  the  Greek  public  listened  more 
readily  to  poetry,  to  which  it  was  accustomed,  than  to  inartistic 
prose.  It  was  only  about  this  time  that  Greek  audiences  were 
learning  to  listen  to  prose,  whether  the  unaffected  prose  of 
Herodotus,  or  the  artificial  and  florid  rhetoric  of  Gorgias. 
When  we  go  back  more  than  a  century  to  the  time  of  Xeno- 
phanes, the  case  is  still  clearer.  The  author  who  wrote  in 
pro.<:e  might  indeed  find  a  public  in  the  private  audience  of 
pupils  or  friends  whom  he  collected  together  to  listen  to  his 
writings ;  but  the  author  who  aimed  at  a  wider  publicity, 
and  wished  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  assembled  population  of  the 
city,  could  only  succeed  in  his  purpose  if  lie  wrote  in  verse, 
and  declaimed  his  verses  at  some  public  festival,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  production  of 
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poetical  compositions.  The  former  method  was  that  adopted 
by  the  philosophers  who  wrote  in  ]>rose  ;  the  latter  that  in 
which  Xenophanes  published  his  works.^ 

But  it  must  not  be  infened  that  tlie  connection  between 
philosophy  and  poetry  was  accidentixl,  or  merely  a  matter  of 
form,  due  solely  and  wholly  to  the  difficulty  of  writing  and 
diffusing  prose.  There  is  also  an  internal  bond,  and  a  reason 
in  the  nature  of  the  two  things  for  their  connection.  A  subject 
of  philosophy  may  be  treated  of  by  poetry,  and  philosophy  may 
deal  with  its  own  subjects  poetically  ;  but  it  is  only  in  early 
times  that  the  connection  between  them  is  maintained.  With 
the  development  of  knowledge  philosophy  breaks  away  from 
poetry,  and  each  is  specialised  to  its  proper  work  and  methods. 
This  process  of  specialisation  is  not  peculiar  to  poetry  and 
philosophy,  but  is  the  law  of  the  development  of  knowledge 
in  all  its  branches.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  a  nation's  intel- 
lectual history,  not  only  philosophy,  but  all  the  nation's 
knowledge  is  comprised  in  poetry.  The  works  of  Hesiod, 
for  instance,  are  an  encyclopaedia  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greeks  of  his  time.  His  Theofjonr/  contains  not  only  the 
nation's  theology,  but  its  earliest  speculations  on  physical 
philosophy  and  the  origin  of  the  universe.  The  Catalogue 
of  Women  and  his  genealogical  works  were  the  only  history 
recorded,  and  led  the  way  to  the  genealogies  of  the  logo- 
graphers,  who  paved  the  way  for  history.  In  the  Works  and 
Days  we  have  not  only  a  manual  of  practical  knowledge,  but 
a  treatise  on  moral  philosophy  in  embryo.  But  by  degrees  the 
various  branches  of  knowledge  comprised  in  the  poetry  of 
Hesiod  began  to  break  away  from  poetry  and  poetical  treat- 
ment, and  to  gain  a  separate  existence,  an  appropriate  mode  of 
expression  and  methods  of  their  own.  The  genealogical  poems 
were  followed  by  the  prose  genealogies  of  the  logographers, 
which  in  their  turn  were  displaced  by  the  history  of  Herodotus. 
History,  again,  when  it  had  finally  split  ofif  from  poetry,  was 
found  to  contain  within  it  another  department  of  knowledge, 
geography,  which  eventually,  with  the  increase  of  knowledge, 
was  developed  out  of  history,  as  history  had  been  evolved  out 
of  poetry;  and  in  the  present  day,  physical  geography  and 
political  geography  are  each  receiving  a  special  evolution. 

A  similar  process  of  specialisation  took  place  in  philosophy. 

For  long,    theology   and    philosophy    were   inseparable :    from 

philosophy  proper,  physical  philosophy  had  to  be   detached; 

and  then  moral  philosophy  had  to  win  an  existence  of  its  own, 

^  Piog.  LaSrt.  ix.  x8,  ainhi  ^fi^\/f<fiiti  rd  iauroO, 
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independent  of  the  philosophy  which  Bpeculates  on  first  prin- 
ciples and  the  nature  of  tliinf^s.  But  it  was  only  gradually  that 
philosophy  escaped  from  poetry,  anil  wo  have  here  only  to  do 
with  its  first  unsuccessful  attempts.  Although,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  origin  of  things  is  a  subject  which  may  ho  dealt  with 
by  poetry,  and  was  deidt  with  in  the  various  theogonies,  the  me- 
thods by  which  a  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  attem))ted  are 
different,  and  are  not  all  equally  capable  of  poetic  expression  or 
consistent  with  a  poet's  manner  of  thought  The  method  may 
be  scientific,  that  is,  may  consist  in  the  observation  of  facts — 
experiment  is  a  later  discovery,  unknown  to  the  Greeks — in 
recording  them,  drawing  inductions  from  them,  and  so  even- 
tually reaching  tlie  end  in  view.  But  this  is  an  essentially 
prosaic  process ;  and  the  Ionic  philosophers  who  employed  it 
were  naturally,  we  may  almost  say  necessarily,  driven  to  attempt 
to  write  in  j)rose.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  philosophers 
who  declared  that  the  senses,  our  only  means  of  observing  facts, 
are  wholly  untrustworthy.  They  are  all  subject  to  illusions, 
and  it  is  only  by  exercising  our  reason  that  we  can  detect  the 
illusion  and  ascertain  the  truth.  Instead,  therefore,  of  trusting 
to  the  senses,  which  deceive  us,  we  must  rely  solely  upon 
reason,  and  excogitate  the  truth  out  of  the  mind.  Now  this 
method  of  reaching  conclusions  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
poet*8  way  of  viewing  things.  He  too  draws  upon  his  own 
internal  stores,  and  creates  out  of  his  own  genius  what  did  not 
exist  before.  And  it  was  Xenophanes,  by  nature  a  poet  and 
the  author  of  lyric  poetry  of  considerable  merit,  and  his  follower 
Parmcnides.  also  a  poet,  who  invented  this  method  and  founded 
the  Eleatic  school  of  philosophy.  It  was  therefore  the  method 
employed  in  philosophy  which  largely  determined  whether  it 
should  detach  itself  from  poetry,  as  in  the  ca^^e  of  Ionic  philo- 
sophy, or  remain  in  the  pleasing  fetters  of  verse,  as  in  the  case 
of  Xenophanes,  Farmenides,  and  Empedocles. 

Xenophanes  was  lx)rn  in  Colophon,  which  was  situated  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  not  far  from  Kphesus.  He  lived 
certainly  to  the  age  of  ninety-one,  for  Diogenes  lAertius  (ix.  19) 
quotes  some  verses  in  which  Xenophanes  says  that  since  the 
time  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  had  sipent  sixty- 
seven  years  in  mental  activity.  At  some  point  in  this  long 
life  he  left  his  native  city  and  settled  down  in  Elea.  This 
town,  the  modem  Castellan  1  a  re,  situated  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  Italy,  a  little  north  of  Point  Palinurum  in  I-.ucania,  was 
a  colony  founded  by  the  Phocians  in  B.c  536.  Xenophanes 
compos(^  an  epic  poem  on  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  it 
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has  been  suggested  tliat  he  himnelf  took  part  in  the  first  colo- 
nisation of  the  citv.  In  any  case,  it  seems  probaUe  that  hs 
wns  [airly  advanced  in  years  at  the  time  of  tlie  foundation  of 
Hlea,  for  he  lived  before  the  time' of  Uoraclitus,  whoM  date  is 
about  B.O.  500. 

In  addition  to  the  epic  pocin  in  tvo  tlionsand  verses  already 
nciitioned,  vhich  he  is  said  to  liave  composed  on  the  subject 
of  the  foundation  of  Elea,  hut  from  whicli  no  quotations  are 
made  in  Greek  literature,  we  have  tjuotations  from  lyric  jioems 
— not  exclusively  didactic  or  moralising  in  tone,  but  festive^ 
and  a  doubtful  iambic  Ttie  Parodiea  from  which  Atbeiueus 
(ii.  54B)  professes  to  quote  half  a-dozeu  lines,  did  not  belong  to 
the  branch  of  literature  invented,  according  to  Aristotle,  by 
Hegemon,  a  contemporary  of  Epicliarraus,  for  Hegemon  lived 
after  Xenophaiies,  But,  as  the  verses  themselves  show,  tliey 
were  sarcastic  in  tone,  and  prolwibly  Atheuieus  had  no  other 
reason  for  calling  them  "Farodtes."  The  same  explaTiation 
would  suffice  to  account  for  the  fact  that  Siili.  a  species  of 
satiric  poetry,  were  ascribed  to  Xenophanes.  He  could  not 
have  written  SUli,  for  this  l^ind  of  literature  was  only  invented 
centuries  after  his  date  by  Timon  the  Pliliasian,  surnaraed  the 
Billographer.  Eustathius,  the  commentator  of  Homer,  who 
lived  about  a.d.  1160,  not  only,  following  Strabo,  ascribes 
SUli  to  Xenophanes,  but  even  traces  their  origin  back  to  the 
Iliad  (iL  aia),  thus  showing  tliat  the  only  real  ground  for 
ascribing  them  to  Xenophanes  was  the  existence  of  satiric 
passages  in  his  poetry.  The  error  seems  to  have  hacl  additional 
life  given  to  it  by  the  fact  that  Timon  the  Sillogm|>hcr  in  one 
of  his  SiUi  introduced  Xenophanes  makiug  jest  of  Uomer  and 
other  poets. 

Finally,  the  philosophy  of  Xenophanes  was  couched  in  hexa- 
meters. A  few  verses  are  quoted  by  Greek  authors  of  various 
dates,  which,  however,  would  not  have  sufficed  to  give  us  much 
idea  of  his  philosophy,  did  wo  not  possess  a  jianial  reminii  in 
prose  drawn  from  Theophrastus,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  by  Sim- 
plicius;  and  another,  said,  though  it  is  doubtful,  to  ba  the 
woik  of  Aristotle.  If  Xenophanes  ever  commilted  his  works 
to  writing,  they  must  have  perished  early;  for  not  oidv  does 
Siinplicius,  the  commentator  of  Ari-^totle,  say  that  he  couLl  not 
obtain  hie  works,  but  other  authors  who  cite  verses  by  Xeno- 
phanes were  evidently  quoting  at  second-liaiiii.  Earlier  autho- 
rities, such  as  Theophrestuii,  Empedocles,  and  Heraclitus,  from 
whom  later  writers,  like  Athennus,  Diogenes  laertius,  Sextaa 
EmpiricuB,  and  othen^  derived  their  kiiowled^  of  Xenophanes, 
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give  the  sense  more  frequently  than  the  actual  words  of  tbeif 
author,  although  his  works  were  probably  known,  if  not  in 
writing,  by  oral  tradition,  to  at  least  Heraclitus,  who  lived  but 
little  later.  The  title  which  late  authorities  give  to  Xeno- 
phanes'  philosophical  work  is  On  Nature  ;  ^  but  this  is  probably 
unwarranted.  It  is  a  title  which  fits  and  belongs  to  works  of 
the  Ionic  philosophers  who  wrote  on  physics  and  science,  but 
is  unsuitable  to  the  metaphysics  of  Xenophanes,  and  is  based  on 
no  good  authority. 

Xenophanes  is  a  most  interesting  figure  among  the  philo- 
sophers and  authors  of  his  time,  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
we  possess  so  little  of  his  work.  He  was  a  man  of  great  origi- 
nality, and  the  power  of  his  mind  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
method  which  he  applied  to  philosophy  continued  to  be  exer- 
cised and  developed  through  many  generations  of  modem  as 
well  as  of  ancient  philosophers.  Although  he  founded  a  school 
of  philosophy,  the  Eleatic,  he  was  a  man  of  many  interests, 
and  his  literary  activity,  as  we  have  seen,  was  by  no  means 
limited  to  a  single  bi-anch.  He  possessed  powers  of  penetration 
which  were  not  confined  to  the  service  of  philosophy,  but  were 
exercised  on  matters  of  more  obvious  interest.  Although  he 
himself  composed  drinking-songs,  and  was  not  insensible  to  the 
pleasures  which,  in  moderation,  enhance  the  charm  of  life,  he 
noted  and  protested  against  the  growing  luxury  that  proved  the 
intellectual  ruin  of  the  Ionic  cities,  which  had  done  so  much 
for  the  literature  and  science  of  Greece.  Nor  did  the  evils  of 
excessive  athleticism  escape  his  observation  and  reproof.  If 
a  man,  he  says,  wins  a  foot-race  or  a  boxing-match,  or  even  a 
horse-race,  in  the  national  games,  he  is  the  object  of  his  fellow- 
citizens'  admiration  ;  he  has  an  otiicial  front-seat  awarded  to  him 
at  all  entertainments,  is  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and 
is  presented  with  a  gift  to  be  an  heirloom  for  ever.  Yet  how 
much  less  worthy  is  the  athlete  than  the  philosopher  !  Wherein 
does  the  winning  of  a  race  conduce  to  the  good  government  of  a 
city  or  to  the  interests  of  the  people  1  Men's  minds  are  much 
astray  when  they  set  philosophy  below  fleetness  of  foot.  The 
justice  of  Xenophanes'  protest  is  confirmed  by  its  repetition  a 
century  or  more  later  by  tragedians  and  orators.  If  Xenophanes 
thus  sets  himself  against  the  current  of  public  opinion  on 
matters  athletic,  he  displayed  equal  courage  in  liis  criticisms 
on  Hesiod  and  Homer.  Everything,  he  said,  which  men  con- 
sider it  disgraceful  to  do,  these  poets  represent  the  gods  as 
dcung.     Here  again  Xenophanes  was  led  by  no  mere  striving 
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■fter  cheap  originality  of  criticism  anil  self-supposed  superiority 
to  the  common  view.  Pliiloso}>hy  for  Reneralions,  and  throuf^h 
its  most  distinguished  exponents,  echoed  the  protests  whicli  he 
first  made  in  tho  name  of  morality.  Against  tlio  anthropo- 
morphism of  Ilia  age  and  nation  Xenoplianea  lirouglit  to  bear 
all  the  varied  resources  of  hia  many-sided  ability.  His  pliilo- 
Bophy  was  designed  not  for  a  chosen  few,  but  for  the  general 
ear,  as  ia  ehowii  bj'  the  fact  that  lie  delivered  it  in  poetry  ;  and 
if,  in  the  summaries  of  it  wliich  Tbeophrastus  and  othi^ra  have 
banded  down  to  us,  the  reasoning  seems  close  and  subtle,  the 
quotations  which  tliey  make  in  the  words  of  Xenophanes  him- 
at-lf  show  that  he  expressed  pointed  ai^iments  in  a  manner  ihat 
any  of  his  audience  could  understand.  Men  think,  he  sava  with 
profound  contempt,  that  the  gods  have  birth,  speak,  have  bodies, 
and  wear  clothes  like  themselves  !  Why,  if  horses  or  cows 
could  draw  like  men,  they  would  lepresimt  the  gods  as  cows 
or  horses  I  The  tlieory  of  the  tmn  sin  ignition  of  souls,  which 
Pythagoras  and  liis  followers  believed  in,  met  with  as  littls 
mercy  from  Xenophanes  as  did  the  anthroiioniorphism  of  the 
people  and  the  poets.  According  to  the  sotiiewlmt  malicious 
invention  of  Xenophanes,  Pythnguras  checked  a  man  who  mas 
beating  a  dog  with  the  wordn,  "  Suny  yotir  hand  1  in  the  dog  is 
tlie  sold  of  one  dear  to  me  ;  I  recognise  his  voice." 

If  Xcnophiines  was  the  founder  and  the  fir<t  of  the  Eleatic 
school,  PHrmcuides  was  the  greatest  of  its  philoaophurs.  'Piir- 
menidea,  born  at  Elea,  belonged  to  a  wealthy  and  distinguished 
family.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Xenophanes,  and  he  also  studied 
under  Aminias  and  IJiochtetes,  Pythagorean  iihilosophers.  But 
from  the  latter,  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  Pytliagoreaii- 
ism,  he  seems  to  have  gained  rather  slimuliition  to  the  pursuit 
of  philosophy  than  any  body  of  delinite  doctrine.  Later  in  life,  - 
he  in  hie  turn  handed  on  the  philosophy  he  had  elaborated  to 
hia  pupils  Zeno  and  Melissus,  Although  a  native  of  Elea,  he 
aeems  to  have  been  in  communication  with,  or  rather  to  have 
met  most  of  the  pliilosophera  of  his  time,  whether  they  belonged, 
hke  Empedncles,  to  Sicily,  or,  like  Hemclitus,  to  so  distant  a 
place  as  Epliefus.  The  we:dth  of  Parmenides  doubtless  affunlej 
him  tiie  means  to  travel  where  he  would;  and  we  fortunately 
have  in  Pluto  the  record  of  the  favt  that  he  visiti'd  Athens 
and  tliere  met  Socrates,  then  a  young  man.  Parmenides  came, 
acconliiig  to  Plato,  for  the  celehniltun  of  the  great  Athenian 
festival,  the  Panatheniea,  at  a  time  wlien  he  was  of  mature 
years  and  had  already  achieved  a  reputation.  This  visit  is  of 
interest  for  two  reasons :  it  gives  as  the  date  of  Parmenides, 
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and  it  shows  bow  philosophy  was  diflfused  in  Greece.  As  for 
the  date,  Socrates  was  born  B.a  468,  and  if  we  8up])ose  that  at 
the  time  of  the  meeting  Socrates  was  sixteen  years  of  ago — and 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  was  younger — Parnicnides  visited 
Atliens  in  ao.  452 ;  and  lie  was  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years  of  age  at  the  time.  During  the  visit  he  met  many  Athe- 
nians, with  whom  he  discussed  points  of  philosophy.  This 
method  of  diffusing  his  views  was  specially  suited  to  Parme- 
Hides,  because  the  development  of  an  argument  by  means  of 
questioning  the  pupil  or  auditor — the  dialectic  method — was  a 
characteristic  of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged.  By  him, 
probably,  for  the  first  time  the  young  Socrates  heard  the  method 
employed,  which  he  was  subsequently  to  develop  to  its  full  per- 
fection. But  although  Parmeiiides  travelled  far,  and  learned, 
discussed,  taught,  and  wrote  on  philosophy,  he  neither  neglected 
his  duties  as  a  citizen  nor  performed  them  perfunctorily.  He 
proposed  laws  which  were  adopted  and  peri)etuated ;  and  hia 
public  life  redounded  as  much  to  his  reputation  as  his  philo- 
sophy. In  his  writings  he  declares  that  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  the  successful  pursuit  of  truth  demand  purity  and  piety  in 
the  student ;  and  his  life  confirmed  what  his  theory  taught. 

We  possess  fragments  of  Parmenides'  poetry  of  considerable 
length.  His  sole  work  seems  to  have  been  a  poem,  the  title  of 
which.  On  Nature,  as  it  goes  back  to  Theophrastus,  may  be 
genuine,  though,  if  it  is,  the  w^ord  "  nature  "  must  be  used  in 
an  extended  sense,  for  Parmenides  was  rather  a  metaphysician 
than  a  man  of  st;ience.  Tlie  contrast  between  reason  and  sense, 
and  the  superiority  of  the  former,  are  the  points  implied  in  the 
philosophy  of  Xenophanes,  which  Parmenides  developed  and 
made  into  the  foundation  of  his  philosophy.  Tli^ senses  are 
subject  to  illusion,  and  are  inferior  to  the  reason.  Tlie  latter 
alone  can  a])prehend  truth,  the  former  can  only  lead  to  con- 
jecture. In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  we  have  to  learn  to 
distinguish  between  reality  and  appearances;  and  whereas  all 
that  we  know  by  means  of  the  senses  is  the  appearances  of 
things,  it  is  by  reason  that  we  have  to  discover  what  tho.y  really 
are.  Realitv  is  truth,  and  truth  is  reason  :  therefore  reason  is 
the  only  reality.  The  evidence  of  the  senses  does  not  go  beyond 
mere  appearances  and  conjecture.  Thought  and  existence  are 
the  same.  On  this  distuiction  between  truth,  reason,  and 
reality,  on  the  one  hand,  and  conjecture,  sense,  and  appearance, 
on  the  other,  is  based  the  division  of  Parmenides*  poem  into 
the  two  parts  On  Truth  and  On  Conjecture,  They  have  been 
regarded,  but  on  insufficient  grounds,  as  two  distinct  works, 
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It  is  probable  tbat  Parmenides  did  not  formally  distinguish 
them. 

The  mystic  or  allegorical  character  of  Parmenides*  writing  in 
the  part  of  his  poem  which  dealt  Avith  Conjecture  may  be  illj8« 
trated  by  the  interesting  introduction  to  the  poem,  which  is 
concoived  in  the  same  strain.  Ho  represents  liimself  as  con- 
veyeii  by  steeds,  as  far  as  thought  can  i-eacli,  along  the  famous 
road  by  which  is  reached  the  goddess  who  initiates  the  learned 
into  all  secreta  The  way  to  light  was  shown  him  by  the 
Nymjihs  of  the  Sun,  who  led  him  to  the  gates  where  are.  the 
ways  of  darkness  and  lij,'ht.  There  they  besought  admittance 
for  him  from  the  guardian  of  the  gate  of  light,  Justice,  who 
bade  him  welcome,  if  it  was  that  piety  had  brou^'ht  him  on  this 
road  so  remote  from  those  the  vulgar  fre(juent  She  then  warns 
him  of  the  arduous  task  there  is  before  him,  to  acquire  the  sum 
of  k.iowledge  and  to  distinguish  truth  from  the  conjecture  of 
the  vulgar :  and  the  poem  begins. 

The  steeds  which  conveyed  Parmenides  aloft  are  the  lofty 
impulses  of  the  philosophic  mind.  The  goddess  to  whom  they 
conveyed  him  is  Heavenly  Truth,  and  the  road  which  leads  tO 
her  is  [)hilo8ophy.  The  two  ways  of  light  and  darkness  are  the 
two  kinds  of  knowledge,  truth  and  conjecture.  The  nymphs 
are  Nymphs  of  the  Sun  because  truth  is  light ;  and  the  guardian 
of  the  gate  is  Justice  because  only  the  just  and  pious  can 
pursue  philosophy  and  attiin  truth.  The  allegory  is  poetical, 
and  testifies  to  the  exalted  conception  Parmenides  possessed  of 
the  position  of  ])hiIosophy  and  the  attributes  necessary  in  the 
philosopher.  It  helps  us  further  to  understand  why  Parmenides 
wrote  in  poetry,  in  two  ways  :  first,  it  shows  his  poetic  tenden- 
cies ;  next,  it  was  quite  beyond  the  capacities  of  prose,  as  it 
existed  in  his  time,  to  bear  the  burden  of  bodying  forth  so  deep 
an  allegory.  The  prose  of  Plato  could  and  did  do  greater  work 
than  this,  but  Plato  was  not  born  for  a  generation  after  Par- 
menides had  made  his  reputation.  We  are  fortunate  in  possess- 
ing so  long  a  fragment  of  the  Eloatic  philosopher's  work,  and 
we  prolmbly  have  to  thank  Plato  for  it  indirectly.  Parmenides' 
visit  to  Athens  created  great  interest  there  in  his  philosophy. 
It  made  a  great  impression  on  Socrates,  and  through  him  on 
Plato,  who  has  added  lustre,  by  his  dialogue  entitled  Parmei^ 
ifieSy  to  the  name.  Plato  himself  studied  Parmenides*  writings, 
as  did  Plato's  pupil  Aristotle  and  his  pupil  Theophrastus ;  and 
even  as  late  as  the  fifth  century  after  Christ  a  copy  of  his  works 
seems  to  have  existed  in  the  possession  of  Proclus,  ^e  Neo- 
Platonie  philosopher. 
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Empedocles  is  a  remarkable  figure  in  the  history  of  Greek 
literature,  and  a  number  of  remarkable  stories  have  collected 
round  bis  name.  Perliaps  tb«  most  widely  known  is  the  fable 
alludod  to  by  Horace,  acconling  to  which  Empedocles  terminated 
an  extraordinary  career  by  leaping  into  the  crater  of  iEtna,  in 
oriler  that  he  might  seem  to  have  vanished  like  a  god,  as  he 
pretended  to  be.  and  was  only  betrayed  by  the  fact  that  an 
eruption  shortly  afterwards  ejected  one  of  his  sandals.  The  story 
has  as  little  truth  in  it  as  has  the  orthodox  explanation,  which  is 
to  the  effect  that  Empedocles  accidentally  fell  into  the  crater  while 
studying  volcanic  phenomena.  In  the  time,  and  for  centuries 
after  the  time,  of  Empedocles,  the  very  existence  of  a  crater 
seems  to  have  been  unknown,  from  the  simple  fact  that  no  one 
ventured  to  explore  the  volcano.  The  fable  is  a  caricature,  and 
independent  of  the  testimony  which  it  bears  to  the  wit  of  the 
Sicilians  who  invented  it,  it  is  valuable  because,  being  a  good 
caricature,  it  departs  but  little  from  the  real  features  of  the 
character  which  it  derides.  Empedocles  did  study  natural 
science,  and  he  did  give  himself  out  to  be  of  divine  origin,  but 
he  was  no  impostor  in  science,  and  in  his  divine  origin  he  al 
least  firmly  believed.  His  is  a  character  full  of  a j)parent  con- 
tradictions :  he  was  an  alwtract  thinker,  but  a  practical  poli- 
tician ;  he  was  steeped  in  mysticism,  but  studied  the  material 
welfare  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  though  he  achieved  wonders  in 
natural  science,  he  preferred  to  claim  supernatural  powers  ;  in 
him  artistic  prose,  according  to  Aristotle,  has  its  ultimate 
founder,  yet  he  wrote  in  verse ;  he  is  the  most  poetical  of 
philosophers,  and  yet  his  works  differ  from  prose  only  in  that 
they  are  in  metrical  form. 

A  little  younger  than  the  philosopher  Anaxagoras,  who  was 
born  B.O.  500.  and  a  little  older  than  the  rhetorician  Gorgias,  the 
date  of  whose  birth  was  B.a  480,  Emi^edocles  may  be  inferred 
to  have  been  bom  about  aa  490.  The  place  of  his  birth  was 
Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  a  city  which  in  splendour  rivalled  Syra- 
cuse. He  belonged  to  a  wealthy  family,  for  his  grandfather, 
after  whom  he  was  named,  won  the  chariot  race  at  the  Olympian 
games,  and  only  kings  and  persons  of  great  wealth  could  afford 
to  breed  or  purchase  horses  capable  of  carrying  off  this  prizeu 
We  have  no  explicit  information  about  his  youtli,  but  the 
educational  influences  which  existed  in  Sicily  and  in  Agri- 
gentum, and  to  which  doubtless  he  was  subjected,  explain  his 
8u])sequent  career.  The  mysticism  of  his  philosophy  was  im- 
bibed by  him  from  the  Pythagoreans,  who  were  scatter  ad 
through  Sicily  and  South  Italy.     His  natural  science  was  pro- 
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bably  derived  from  the  celebrated  phjBicians  Acron  and  Fau- 
tanias,  who  flourished  in  Sicily  in  his  time,  Finatl}',  the  elo- 
quence which  served  him  in  his  politicnl  life  was  not  his  pecu- 
liar attriliute,  but  distiiiRuishcd  the  Sidlinn  race,  to  whom  tlio 
germs  of  oratory  devfltped  later  in  Athena  were  due.  The 
wealth  and  position  which  Empedoclea  by  his  birth  enjoyed 
brought  pohtical  duties  with  them ;  and  when  Tliero  tho 
tyrant,  whoso  rule  liad  mised  Ajjrigentum  to  the  highest  el©, 
vation  ii  attained,  had  died,  Empedocle.*,  following  the  tmdi- 
tionR  of  his  family,  assisted  in  establishing  the  liberty  which 
hs  subsequently  did  eo  much  to  preserve.  He  purged  oligarchy 
from  the  city,  and  declined  to  accept  the  sole  rale  of  tho  state, 
which  the  citizens  olfereil  him.  But  throughout  he  was  some- 
what theatrical  :  he  aimed  at  effect  "Wlien  he  appeared  in 
public,  it  was  with  a  dress  and  surroundings  deliberately  designed 
to  create  the  impression  that  Empedocles  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  other  people.  Yet  this  was  not  affectation;  it 
was  tlie  nature  of  the  man.  If  he  [xwed,  he  had  an  unaffected 
admiration  for  the  attitudes  he  struck.  If  he  arrayed  himself 
ill  theatrical  costume,  he  also  wrote  an  appreciative  description 
of  it  in  his  philosophical  works.  When  we  find  him  in  tho 
Intriea  professing  not  only  to  heal  all  known  diseases,  but  ready 
to  undertake  the  cure  of  old  age  and  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
death,  we  should  be  iloing  him  an  injustice  to  dismiss  liim  as  a 
quack.  He,  like  a  medicine-man  among  the  negroes,  also  pro- 
fi^-^ed  to  bring  or  avert  rain,  and  undoubtedly  believed  in  his 
ability  to  do  what  he  professed  as  much  as  any  medicine-man, 
and  u'ith  greater  reason,  since  his  acquirements  in  natural  science 
were  considerable,  and  his  mysticism  obscured  the  limits  which 
Katurc  has  placed  on  Science.  His  unequivocal  statement  in 
the  Kaikarmoi  that  he  b  no  mortal,  but  an  immortal  god,  ia 
itself  a  testimony  to  bis  good  faith,  being  bnt  a  piec«  of  his 
faith  in  himself.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  sha]l  shortly  eee^ 
the  assertion  loses  something  of  its  cmdeness  when  viewed 
tlirough  tho  haze  of  his  mystic  jihilosophy. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
Empedocles  in  order  to  appreciate  his  literary  worth  at  its  proper 
value.  In  his  case,  if  ever,  the  style  is  the  man.  In  the  first 
place,  he  dotheil  his  scientific  writings  in  verse  instead  of  prose^ 
in  the  psme  way  as  he  wore  purple,  for  the  sake  of  effect'  In 
the  next  place,  however,  we  have  to  recognise  that,  notwith- 
Btauding  his  pretence,  he  did  possess  solid  literary  merit     His 
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inysticisin  was  adapted  for  poetry ;  it  lent  itself  to  metaphorical 
expression  and  lofty  diction  ;  and  Aristotle,  who  denies  that 
the  medical  works  of  Empedocles  are  poetry,  although  they  are 
in  verse,  also  calls  attention  to  his  poetical  qualities  elsewhere,^ 
Empedocles  speaks  of  himself  as  giving  omcles  to  the  multi- 
tude who  thronged  round  him  clamouring  for  his  supernatural 
assistance,  and  his  style  is  frequently  oracular  in  character. 
He  was  grandiose  in  his  writing  as  in  his  hearing.  Artificiality 
is  breathed  in  his  verses,  and  was  the  breath  of  his  life :  the 
poetical  devices  and  tricks  of  expression  which  marked  the 
early  rhetoricians  are  to  be  traced  even  in  the  fragments  we 
possess ;  they  are  alluded  to  by  Aristotle,  who  seems  to  have 
regarded  him,  in  spite  of  his  writing  in  verse,  as  the  first  of  the 
rhetoiicians,^  and  were  probably  transmitted  by  Empedocles  to 
his  pupil  Gorgias,  who  transplanted  them  to  Athena 

According  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  Aristotle  ascribed  to  Empe- 
docles tragedies  and  other  works,  the  Invasion  of  Xerxes^  a 
hymn  to  Apollo,  and  a  Politics,  But  as  no  author  quotes  a 
single  line  from  any  of  these  works,  and  as  a  later  poet  named 
Empedocles  seems  to  have  certainly  composed  tragedies,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  Diogenes,  who  was  a  somewhat  careless 
compiler,  has  confounded  the  two  authors  named  Empedocles. 
The  works  by  the  philosopher  Empedocles  of  which  we  possess 
fragments  are  the  Katharmoi,  IcUrica^  Physics,  and  some  epi- 
grams. In  the  Kaiharmoiy  or  Songs  of  Purification,  he  pro- 
fesses, as  the  name  indicates,  to  purify  from  sin  or  crime  all 
who  come  to  him,  as  in  the  latrica,  or  Songs  of  Healing,  he 
professed  to  cure  all  diseases,  old  age,  and  death.  His  medical 
knowledge  was  indeed  extensive  for  his  age,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  effected  some  remarkable  cures,  restoring  the  apparently 
dead,  and  so  on.  But  he  professed  also  to  have  supernatural 
powers,  and  this  profession  is  connected  with  the  mysticism 
which  found  its  exposition  in  the  Physics,  or  poem  on  Nature. 
Into  the  mixture  of  mysticism  and  scientific  speculation  which 
made  up  the  philosophy  of  Empedocles  it  is  beyond  our  pro- 
vince to  ga  We  will  only  say  that  he  reached  the  conception 
of  four  elements,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  oi^  as  he  preferred 
mystically  to  call  them,  Zeus,  Hera,  Aidoneus,  and  Nestis  (the 
last  name  seems  to  have  been  his  own  invention).     Those  el^ 

1  In  the  lost  Dialogue  on  the  Poeti.  Aristotle  eiiid,*0;£i7/M«r6t  h  *E/irc9<NrX^ 
KoX  h€i»iit  T€pl  r^v  ^pdatM  yiyovt,  /ura^opiK&s  T€  &p  koX  rots  dXXocs  roTs  TepIL 
woitiTiK^  hriTtirfnaai  xp<^Ateyof,  fts  we  learn  from  Diogenes  Laertius,  viii.  57. 

3  Sext.  Emp.  y'xi.  6  says,  'E^TcdmrX^  iikw  yhp  6  * ApiarcriXift  ^190'i  rpurw 
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nunts  BTB  indeatrnctible,  Thej  may  be  combined,  and  the 
compounds  into  wliich  they  combine  maj  be  reduced  by  disEo- 
lution  to  the  four  elements  tigain.  But  for  tliese  processes  two 
principles  are  required :  the  principle  of  combination,  wbich  he 
calls  mystically  Friendship,  and  which  is  the  Low  of  I'amicnides 
and  the  Pythagoreans;  and  the  principle  of  dissolution,  «  hich  he 
calla  Diaeord.  The  tont'.ency  o(  t'riemUhip  operating  on  the 
four  elements  is  to  produce  a  Sphere,  that  is,  to  give  to  the 
universe  a  perfect  ihdpe  ;  but  there  exists  the  opi>0Eite  tendency 
of  Diecord,  and  the  history  of  the  universe  is  the  resultant  of 
their  conflict  The  principle  of  Dineord,  however,  is  not  limited 
to  the  material  world  in  its  action.  It  operates  also  in  tlio 
moral  world.  It  prompts  a  diemon  to  some  crime,  and  then 
for  thrice  ten  thousand  yeats  the  dtemoo,  in  exile  fi-om  heaven, 
has  to  inhabit  the  bodira  of  men  aud  living  creatures.  The 
poem  On  Naiwre  begins  with  a  statement  of  this  hiw,  and  the 
declnrtition  that  Empedocles  is  himself  a  dsemon  undergoing 
the  punishment  of  a  mortal  body.  After  tiiis  exordium,  the 
first  book  Becms  to  have  dealt  with  the  four  elements,  the 
second  with  the  nature  and  condition  of  man,  the  third  with 
the  gods  and  things  divine. 

Somewhat  late  in  life  Empedocles  is  said  to  have  commenced 
bis  travels.  He  journeyed  to  the  Peloponnesus,  attended  the 
Olympian  games,  and  there  recited  his  Songi  of  i'urifieaiion. 
How  long  a  period  elapsed  before  be  returned  to  Sicily  ia  un- 
known, but  it  is  reported  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  gain  ad- 
mission into  hie  native  town  when  he  did  return,  and  he  resnmed 
his  travels.  Ha  is  said  to  hnve  visited  Athens^  and  it  is  not 
improltable  that,  like  most  celebrated  men  of  the  age,  he  visited 
the  intellectual  centre  of  Greece.  He  died  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  of  age.  Many  strange  stories  are  told  of  his 
death,  tlie  mode  of  which  lemaisa  unknown. 


BOOK  11. 

LYRIC    POETRY. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THB  ELIfiOIAO   AND  lAMBIO  POETSL 

Epio  poetry  was  succeeded  in  Greece  by  lyric  poetry.  The 
germs  of  lyric  poetry  already  existed  in  the  epic  period,  but 
for  tiieir  develupraeut  it  was  necessary  that  a  change  should 
occur  in  the  conditions  of  social  and  political  life.  The  poli- 
tical and  social  changes  wliich  developed  the  germs  of  lyrio 
poetry  were  the  overthrow  of  regal  governments,  the  foundation 
of  colonies,  and  the  extension  of  commerce.  The  overthrow 
of  royal  government  tended  to  the  liberty  of  the  citizens.  The 
people  ceased  to  live  for  the  sake  of  supporting  a  kini^,  and 
began  to  live  for  themselves  and  their  country.  This  shift  of 
material  interests  was  followed  by  a  corresponding  shift  in 
literary  interest  So  long  as  the  king  was  the  state,  Priam's 
fortunes  were  necessarily  the  poet's  materials ;  but  when  the 
citizens  became  the  state,  tlieir  interests,  their  hopes,  and  their 
fears  became  the  theme  which  interested  them  and  inspired  the 
poet  The  tendency  of  colonisation  worked  to  the  same  end. 
Settlers  are  com|)elled  to  rely  on  their  own  exertions  ;  birth  and 
position  go  for  little  in  the  new  country  ;  it  is  the  man  of  most 
capacity  and  energy  who  comes  to  the  top.  In  a  colony,  the 
individual  citizen  gained  an  importance  which  was  beyond  his 
reach  in  the  old  country.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
the  extension  of  commerce  had  a  similar  result  As  commerce 
grew,  there  opened  })efore  the  individual  citizen  the  possibility 
of  attuning  to  wealth  and  importance. 

The  result  of  these  changes  was  lyric  poetry.  Men's  thoughts 
were  fixed  on  the  present,  not  on  the  past.  Politically  and 
socially  a  break  had  been  made.  The  ideal  past,  depicted  in 
epic  poetry,  was  no  longer  felt  to  have  any  relation  to  ths 
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preaeiit,  and  was,  therefore,  do  longer  fitted  to  euppi/  inspim- 
tiou  to  the  poet  ot  to  eogiige  the  attention  of  his  heareiH. 
Tlio  hour  called  not  for  a  naiTative  of  the  fight  round  Troy, 
liut  for  lays  such  as  those  of  Calliiius  or  Tyrtfeus,  which  could 
rouse  a  man  to  fiijht  "for  the  ashes  of  his  fathers  and  the 
templea  of  his  f^od-'.'' 

•*  The  first  (JiH'eri-nce  between  epio  and  IjTic  is  that  the  former 
is  narrative  aud  the  latter  is  the  expression  of  emotion.  But 
this  difference  implies  another.  In  epic  the  poet  never  him^'elf 
ap]»ear3.  He  narrates  everything,  but  never  gives  hia  own  view 
— as  his  own  view — of  anything.  The  essenca  of  lyric,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  that  in  it  the  poet  expresses  his  own  personal 
emotions.  Lyric  is  personal,  epic  im|)ereonal ;  or,  as  the  same 
idea  is  sometimes  expressed,  the  former  is  subjective,  the  latter 
objective. 

The  conditions  under  which  lyric  poetry  was  developed  in 
Greece  gave  it  some  characteristics  which  distinguish  it  from, 
and  are  brou;;ht  intn  relief  by,  the  lyric  poetry  of  otiier 
nations.  Modern  lyric  comprises  everything  within  its  range; 
anything  whicii  touches  the  poet  and  moves  him  to  song  may 
pwvide  a  suhject — Ciiaiiman's  Homer  or  the  west  wind,  a 
nation  or  a  skylark,  the  future  or  the  past.  But  Greek 
lyric  poetry,  bom  of  a  reaction  from  contemplation  of  the 
past  to  action  in  the  present,  had  not  tliis  universal  range. 
It  draws  its  themes  from,  and  ia  always  related  to,  the  > 
present  Solon  addresses  his  fellow -citizens  not  on  the  past,  ' 
but  on  the  present  condition  of  Attica.  Theognis  deals  with 
the  [lolitics,  'I'yrtsus  with  the  wars,  uf  his  own  tinie.  And 
although,  in  choral  poetry,  the  theme  is  frequently  mythical, 
such  poetry  always  was  conipoped  for,  and  related  to,  a  de- 
finite religious  festival.  In  fact,  it  wns  "occasional  poetry," 
as  is  clearly  seen  in  those  odes  of  Pindar  which  were  written 
to  celebrate  the  occasion  of  some  victory  in  the  various  national 
gamea  of  Gi'cece.  Greek  lyric  poetry  is,  then,  distinguished 
from  other  lyric  poetry  by  always  having  reference  to  tha 
present,  and  this  ia  due  to  the  conditions  under  which  it 
was  developed.  It  is  also  distinguished  by  the  occasional 
presence  of  mythical  element  This,  as  we  have  said,  occure 
in  chord  lyrics  written  for  some  festival,  and  in  honour  of  the 
gods.  In  this,  too,  we  have  a  trace  of  tlie  conditions  under 
whicli  Greek  lyric  was  developed,  for  tlie  mytiiical  element  is 
■n  inheritance  from  the  epic  period.  Another  inheritiince,  and 
also  another  distinctive  feature  of  Greek  lyric,  ia  the  gnomic  or 
didactic  elentenk    This  was  apparent  in  Ueuod,  and  reappean 
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most  markedly  in  Tbeo<^is,  although  it  is  not  confined  to  him, 
bnt  is  present  in  all  varieties  of  Greek  lyric. 

We  have  considered  the  social  and  political  conditions  under 
which  the  germs  of  lyric  poetry  were  developed,  and  we  have 
seen  how  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  Greek  lyric  were  due  to 
the  conditions  of  its  development.  We  may  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  germs  themselves.  They  were  of  two  kinds — 
religious  chante  and  popular  songs.  No  specimen  of  the  former 
has  come  «lown  to  us.  but  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  that 
they  had  the  same  origin  and  were  much  the  same  in  kind  as 
the  Saliaric  hymns  of  the  Romans.  They  were  probably  metrical 
invocations  of  the  gods,  of  a  simple  and  inartistic  kind,  addressing 
the  god  in  all  his  various  attributes  and  with  his  various  names, 
containing  much  repetition  and  tautology,  and  doing  the  duty  of 
liturgies.  They  were  preserved  by  liereditiry  priesthootls,  being 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  and  receiving  occa- 
sional additions.  In  Attica  the  Eumolpidse  were  a  hereilitary 
priesthood  of  this  kind,  connected  with  the  worship  of  Demetcr 
at  Eleusi.*,  whose  hymns  were  traditionally  referred  to  Pamphus 
as  their  author.  But  as  Apollo  was  the  god  of  song,  it  wjis 
with  his  cult  that  the  most  important  of  these  religious  chants 
were  associated.  Tlie  Paean  which  was  the  name  of  the  form 
of  hymn  used  in  the  worship  of  Apollo,  seems  to  have  been  of 
two  kinds,  corresjwnding  to  two  attributes  of  the  god.  He 
was  the  god  of  victory,  and  to  him  the  Greeks  in  Homer  sing 
praises  and  thanksgiving  for  victory.  The  hymn  itself  was 
probably  sung  by  a  single  voice^  and  the  worshippers  sang  as  a 
chorus  the  refrain,  **  lo  Psean  !  to  Paean  I"  But  Apollo  was  also 
the  god  who  sent  pestilence,  and  the  people,  when  threatfued  or 
stricken  with  pla'^'ue.  prayed  in  chorus  to  him  for  dtdivorance. 
The  Nome  was  another  form  of  liymn  with  which  Apollo  was 
worshfppe'I,  and  seems  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Paean  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  sung  by  a  priest,  and  was  not  a  special 
prayer  for  deliverance  from  pestilence  or  a  special  thanksgiving 
for  victory,  but  praise  of  a  more  general  character.  Naturally 
the  songs  in  honour  of  Apollo  flourished  most  at  the  two  most 
impoitant  centres  of  his  worship,  Delos  and  Delphi.  The  origin 
of  the  Nome  was  traditionally  ascribed  to  Delphi,  and  Chryso- 
themis  and  Philammon,  mythical  personages,  were  cretlited  with 
its  authorship.  The  hymns  wliich  for  generations  had  been 
sung  at  Delos  were  connected  with  the  name  of  Glen.  The 
fact  that  Olen  was  said  to  have  been  a  Lycian,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  existence  in  Delos  of  a  Phenician  worship 
(imported  from  Lycia)  before  the  lonio  worship^  may  indi- 
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cate  that  the  hymns  aocribed  to  him  had  a  foroigu  element  in 

them. 

A  few  inconsiderable  fra;nnents  of  songs  of  tho  people,  quotod 
by  AtlieiiEBUs,  I'liitarch,  Pollux,  scholiasts  and  gram m aria ds, 
have  come  dotvn  to  us,  and  frotu  the  same  sources  we  hear  of 
other  Eungs  of  which  we  have  no  specimens.  Some  of  these 
frasmeiits  are  certainly  of  comparatively  late  date,  but  as  songs 
of  the  people  change  very  little  in  the  course  of  time,  we  may 
learn  BOUiething  even  from  the  later  fragments.  Tlie  reason 
that  BO  few  of  these  songs  have  been  preserved  is  that  the 
y^  literary  lyric  killed  the  popular  song,  and  it  is  only  in  those 
parts  of  Greets  which  remained  comparatively  uncultured  that 
the  people's  songs  sui'vived.  Thus  it  was  in  Sparta  that  cradlc- 
sonjn  llourisheil  most,  and  from  Sparta  come  a  couple  of  frag- 
ments of  songs  which  accompanied  dancing.  In  one  of  these 
frajfmcnte  the  dancers  eticourage  each  other  to  keep  on  diinciiig ; 
the  otlier  consists  of  three  lines,  one  of  which  was  uttered  by 
tha  young  men,  the  next  by  the  old  men,  and  thu  third  by  the 
boys.  From  Buttitea  we  have  9.  fragment — "Away  to  Athens, 
hie!" — of  the  song  wiiich  the  women  of  Bottiiea  sang  while 
dancing.  Elsewhere  also  the  custom  of  singing  while  dancing 
prevailed ;  and  about  another  fragment  which  runs,  "  Where 
are  my  roses  1  where  are  my  violets!  where  are  my  beautiful 
flowers  1  Hera  are  your  roses;  here  are  your  violets;  here 
are  your  beautiful  flowers,"  Atheneeus  says  that  the  accompany- 
ing dance  was  mimetic.  It  may  be  noticed  iucidnntally  tljat 
f^'  men  and  women  do  not  seem  to  have  danced  together.  (James, 
as  well  as  dancing,  were  accompanied  by  songs.  Greek  boys 
played  a  game,  in  which  one  boy,  being  hlindfolded.  sang  a 
ver.te,  "I  will  hunt  a  fly  of  brass;"  io  which  the  other  bo)'3 
replied,  "  You  may  hunt,  but  you  will  not  catch  ns ; "  and  in- 
flicted blows  on  him  with  straps,  till  he  caiiglit  one  of  tJiem. 
Greek  girls  also  had  a  game  of  a  less  violent  diisuription,  with 
questions  and  answers  to  be  sung.  Greek  children  invoked  the 
apgiearance  of  the  sun  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  the  English 
"Kuin,  tain,  go  away,"  &c.  The  most  interesting  of  these 
children's  songs  is  the  Hhodian  Swallow-song,  which  has  been 
fortunately  preservcil,  ap|iarently  complete,  by  Athenteus.  In 
the  spring  the  boys  of  Klioiles  went  round  from  house  to  house 
singing  this  Bong,  in  which  they  announced  tlie  return  of  the 
swallow  with  tho  returning  year,  and  demanded  to  be  supplied 
with  cheese  and  wine.  The  Crow-song  seems  to  have  betu  of 
the  same  kind  :  the  boys  went  about  with  crows  in  their  hands, 
and  making  much  the  same  request  as  in  the  Swallow-song. 
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In  these  songs  the  boys  played  at  beggars,  but  real  beggars 
also  had  their  songs,  altliough  we  have  no  specimen  of  thera. 
Working  men,  bakers,  and  rowers  all  had  songs  t(»  accompany 
and  lighten  their  labours.  The  women  had  their  weaving- 
songs  ;  at  Elis.  their  vintage-songs ;  and  they  sang  while  wash* 
ing  clothes  and  while  working  in  the  mill  The  song  of  the 
reapers  was  called  Lityerses,  and  as  this  was  the  name  of  the 
Sim  of  Midias,  king  of  Phrygia,  the  song  may  have  come  from 
that  country.  The  shepherds'  songs,  at  any  rate  in  some 
instances,  seem  to  have  been  of  a  sentimental  kind,  and  we 
have  a  fragment  of  one  which  told  a  story  of  unrequited  love. 
Love-songs  naturally  formed  an  important  part  of  the  popular 
songs,  and  in  Locris  such  songs  were  much  cultivated ;  but  we 
have  a  fragment  of  one  only.  Drinking-songs  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  among  the  pre-lyric  popular  songs.  They  were  intro- 
duced during  the  lyrical  period  by  Terpander  from  Asia  Minor, 
and  eventually  some,  such  as  these  celebrating  the  glorious 
deed  of  Harinodius  and  Aristogiton,  attained  great  popularity, 
and  were  genuine  songs  of  the  people.  More  important,  as  the 
roots  of  lyrical  poetry,  than  any  of  the  songs  of  the  people  yet 
mentioned,  were  the  wedding-songs  and  dirges.  The  dirge  was 
known  to  Homer,  and  as  all  peoples  seem  to  possess  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  it  may  well  have  been  original  with  the 
Greeks,  although  indications  are  not  wanting  that  some  foreign 
— Carian — elements  were  introduced.  This  form  of  song  was 
afterwards  developed  by  Pindar,  and  came  to  be  of  mucli  im- 
portance in  the  lyrical  part  of  Greek  tragedy.  The  wedding- 
song  was  also  known  to  Homer,  who  calls  it  the  Hymenseus. 
It  became  literary  and  lyrical  in  the  hands  of  Pindar  and 
Sappho,  and,  as  the  Epithalamion,  it  has  passed  into  the  lyric 
poetry  of  all  Eiiropean  nations.  Finally,  amongst  the  songs  of 
the  people  we  have  to  notice  an  important  class  boiTowed  from 
the  East.  Their  couimon  feature  is  that  they  are  laments  for 
the  untimely  and  undeserved  death  of  some  beauteous  youth. 
In  all  cases  they  seem  to  have  been  of  Oriental  origin,  to  have 
originally  lamented  the  departure  or  death  of  summer,  and  to 
have  been  amalgamated  with  some  local  Greek  myth.  Thus 
the  Linos,  of  which  we  have  a  fragment  (perhaps  not  in  its 
original  form),  came  from  Phenicia  (where,  as  also  in  Cyprus 
and  Bithynia,  Herodotus  recognised  it),  and  was  connected  with 
the  story  of  the  beauteous  Linos,  who  was  killed  by  Apollo  for 
challenging  him  to  a  contest  in  sung.  The  fragment  that  we 
have  ascrihes  the  invention  of  song  to  Linos,  and  relates  the 
death  of  Linos  and  the  lament  of  the  Muses  fcr  him.     The 
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Linos  vas  snng  by  a  single  voice,  snd  the  refrain  "  Ai  Linon  !  Ai 
Linoii  I"  by  a  chorua.  Tbe  detivation  of  Ai  Linon  may  be  the 
Semitic  ai  le  nu,  woe  is  ua.  In  Tegea  (if  Arcailia  tlie  Greeka 
explained  the  lamentation  as  being  for  the  death  of  Skejihrus, 
who  was  killed  by  his  brotlier.  Sterility  fell  on  the  land  in 
consequence,  and  an  uracle  ordered  a  yearly  festival,  at  which 
Skepbros  was  to  be  niDiirned  for;  and  hence  the  song  was 
called  the  Skephros.  Tbe  Hyacinth  song  baa  the  same  origin ; 
it  was  localised  in  Sparta,  and  came  there  through  the  island  of 
Cythera,  a  Phenician  settlement  of  old.  Most  famous  of  all 
these  lamentations  was  that  for  Adonia.  The  Pheniuiau  origin 
of  this  BOng,  and  of  the  festival  at  which  it  ivas  sung,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  mythological  device  of  making  Adonia  the  son  of 
Phcenix ;  by  the  obviously  Semitic  derivation  of  the  word 
{adonai,  lotd),  and  by  the  fact  that  tbe  song  and  fesiival  can 
be  traced  back  to  Siimos,  and  tbcnce  to  Cyprus,  whither  they 
£rst  spread  from  Fhenicia. 

A^-  Having  seen  what  were  the  germs  of  lyric  poetry,  and  what 
were  the  conditions  under  which  tjiey  were  developed,  we  may 
now   proceed    to  consider  tbe  various  kinds  of  lyric  poetry.    > 
They  are  tliree,  the  Elegiac,  the  Iambic,  and  the  Lyric,  in  the  ' 
narrower  or  specific  sense,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Melic.  J 
They  are  alike  in  that  tliey  are  all  subjective,  expressing  the 
poet's  own  emotions  as  such,  and  that  they  were  all  designed 
for  a  musical  accompaniment.      They  ditfer  in  metre;  and   in    / 
that  Elegy  and  Iambic  poetry  are  more  subjective  than  Melic ;  / 
and  that  choral  odea  belong  to  Melic.     In  dialect,  Elegy  and 
Iambic  poetry,  as  tliey  originated  in  Ionia,  were  Ionic:  Metio  ; 
poetry  drew  on  the  other  dialects.     Choruses,  having  originated  ' 
botli  amongst  tbe  Dorians  and  the  yEoliana,  contain  both  ^^lic 
and  Doric,  though  the  latter  came  in  course  of  time  Ui  pre- 
dominate.    Melic  songs,  aa  opposed  to  choruses,  had  no  fixed 
dialect,  but  each  poet  used  his  native  dialect 

■^.  The  origin  of  elegy  is  closely  connected  with  the  iniprove- 
inents  made  in  the  flute  in  Phrygia.  Klcgy  spread  with  tlie 
flute  from  Ionia  to  Greece,  and  the  word  f%^  itself  can  harilly 
be  regarded  as  a  Greek  one,  nttliough  whether  it  is  di'rivcil 
fiom  an  Armenian  word  {ele<iu)  meaning  a  flute  or  reed,  or 
from  another  Armenian  word  (jilantkun)  meaning  "mournful,"  , 
is  uncertain.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word  in  Gieek 
■eems  to  have  included  both  ideas,  and  to  have  been  a  funeral  ; 
dirge  on  the  flute.  Then  the  uord  seems  to  have  been  used 
of  a  distich  consisting  of  a  hexameter  and  a  pentameter ;  and 
then  to  have  been  applied  to  any  poem  made  up  of  such 
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distiches.  It  is  only  in  Roman  and  late  Greek  times  that 
elei^ies  were  written  to  be  read.  Before  then,  elegies,  like  all 
other  poetry  of  the  creative  period  of  Greek  literature,  were 
composed  for  oral  delivery,  and  were  always  sung  or  recited  to 
a  flute  accompaniment  The  history  of  Greek  elegy  falls  into 
three  periods.  The  first  extends  from  the  origin  of  elegy, 
about  &o.  700,  to  the  rise  of  the  drama.  The  next  extends  to 
Alexandrine  times,  which  constitute  the  third  period.  The 
elegy  originated  in  Ionia,  always  continued  to  be  written  in 
Ionic,  and  the  best  representatives  of  this  division  of  lyrio 
poetry  were  lonians,  eg.^  Callinus  and  Mimnermus.  During 
the  first  and  most  flourishing  period  of  ele<:y,  it  was  used  for 
many  other  purposes  than  that  of  expressing  lamentations  and 
regret  Callinus  used  it  for  martial  purposes.  With  TyrtaBUS 
and  Solon  it  served  to  convey  political  precepts.  In  the  hands 
of  Thf'ognis  it  was  largely  gnomic  or  sententious.  Mimnermus 
brought  it  back  to  its  originally  mournful  character.  In  this 
period  also  it  was  used  for  lighter  purposes,  love,  epigram,  and 
the  praise  of  wine.  In  the  second  period,  elegy  was  over- 
shadowed by  tlie  drama,  which  absorbed  the  best  lyric  talent 
and  grew  at  the  expense  of  elegy.  In  the  Alexandrine,  the 
third  period,  it  became,  as  we  see  from  the  specimens  preserved 
in  the  Anthology,  the  vehicle  for  conveying  the  mythological 
learning  aTid  the  love-songs  of  the  literati  of  the  time. 

The  first  elegiac  poet,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  Callinus  of 
Ephesus.  His  date  cannot  be  fixed  with  precision,  but  as  it 
seems  from  iiis  fragments  that  the  town  of  Magnesia  was  still 
in  existence  in  his  time,  and  as  from  the  fragments  of  Archi- 
lochus  it  seems  that  by  his  time  Magnesia  had  been  destroyed, 
Callinus  was  probably  rather  senior  to  Archilochus,  and  lived 
about  B.C.  700.  Whether  Callinus  invented  the  pentameter 
and  combined  it  with  the  hexameter,  we  do  not  know.  His 
elegiacs  are  not  rudimentary,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  poet  had  cultivatexi  tliis  form  of  verse  before 
him,  and  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  supposing  that  he  may 
have  invented  them  and  yet  brought  tliem  to  the  stage  of 
development  which  we  find  them  in  with  him.  In  point  of 
metre,  the  elegiac  is  not  greatly  different  from  the  verse  of  epic 
poetry,  for  the  pentameter  is  only  a  mutilated  hexameter.  In 
style,  too.  we  see  from  the  fragments  of  Callinus  that  Greek 
poetry  only  gra'lually  developed  from  epic  to  lyric,  and  did  not 
pass  by  a  })ound  from  the  one  stage  to  the  other.  The  language 
of  Callinus  reminds  us  of  Homer,  and  the  spirit  is  much  the 
same.     For  the  fragments  which  we  possess  (one  of  twenty 
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linea  ami  three  insifiniticnnt  ones)  wo  are  indebtcit  to  Stohieiis 
tlie  aulhol'igist  anil  Stmlio  tlie  gcngmpber.  Slr.ibo  proluibly 
kniiw  little  or  noih)n<;  moi'c  of  liU  works,  and  took  tliesu  qiioia- 
tioii!)  from  works  bv  Demetrius  of  Skepsis  (a  pupil  of  Ari-tar- 
cliiis)  and  Callistiienes.  That  CullinuK'  elegies  sliould  linve 
been  lost  bo  early  is  not  Hstoiiitthitig,  wlicn  we  reflect  that  they 
were  proljably  not  coniniittcJ  to  writing,  and  that  having  only 
an  oral,  not  a  literary  existence,  they  would  be  peculiarly  liable 
to  perish  as  fast  as  other  elegiac  poets  arose  with  competing 
Ter^B.  The  long  fragment  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  of  a 
maitial  kind,  encouraging  liis  fellow-citizens  to  advance  against 
the  foe  by  picturing  the  dii^grace  of  a  cowanl'a  death  and  the 
glory  of  falling  nobly.  For  what  occasion  these  verses  were 
comjKised,  whether  for  the  war  which  was  carried  on  between 
tba  poet's  own  city,  Ejiheaus,  and  Magnesia,  and  whieh  even- 
tually resultt'd  Jn  Uie  victory  of  the  former,  or  in  ant  ci[)ntion 
of  an  attack  by  the  Cimmerians,  who  al>out  this  time  invaded 
Lydio,  defeated  Midas,  and  threatened  the  Greek  cities,  is  un- 
ccnaiiL  But  the  verses  themselves  have  a  fine  vigour,  and  ring 
out  like  a  true  coll  to  battle.  It  has,  indeed,  been  maintained 
that  most  of  this  fragment  is  not  by  Callinua,  but  by  Tyrtfeus; 
but  ihe  weight  of  criiical  authority  is  against  the  supposition. 

About  the  same  time  as,  but  junior  to,  Callinus  was  Archilo- 
chus,  who  also  wrote  elegies,  but  whose  fame  is  his  iambics.  A3 
other  poets  also  frequently  wrote  both  iambics  and  elegiacs,  we 
■hall  find  it  convenient  to  treat  tbe  two  classes  of  writers  side 
by  side;  and  this  mode  of  proceeding  has  the  further  justifica- 
tiim  that,  different  in  cliaracter  as  iambic  originally  was  from 
elegiac  poeiry,  the  two  kinds  of  poetry  had  ceitain  important 
features  in  common,  and  they  ran  through  much  the  same 
career.  They  resumlile  each  other,  in  the  first  place,  in  beng 
of  Ionian  origin,  being  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  lieing 

Kculiarly  and  distinctively  expressive  of  the  qualities  of  tbe 
Die  character.  Their  careers  are  alike  in  that  both  soon  lost 
the  character  whicli  they  at  first  possessed ;  elegy,  as  wo  have 
■een,  came  soon  to  be  em])loyeil  for  many  other  purposes  than 
th(.  exprespiim  of  lamentation,  and  iambic  poetry,  as  we  shall 
•ee,  was  at  first  the  means  used  by  Archiloclms  for  conveying 
per.-onal  satire,  but  lost  that  character  in  the  hands  of  Solon, 
althongh  he  used  iambic  verse  aa  a  means  of  combating  hig 
personal  opponents.  Eventually,  as  the  verse  of  dialogue  in 
tragedy,  it  served  to  espres"  every  emotion  of  the  human  heart. 
Finally,  as  elegiac  i>oetry  wa.^  overshadoMed  by  the  drama,  so 
the  drama  absorbed  iambic  poetiy,  which,  however,  did  not, 
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like  elejyy,  revive  again,  except  in  the  modified  form  of  the 
cholianibics  u«cd  by  late  fable  writers,  such  as  Babrius. 

Although  Archilochus  was  the  founder  of  iambic  poetry,  ho 
can  hardly  be  re*^'arded  as  the  inventor  of  the  iambus,  and  the 
ori<:in  of  the  verse  is  uncertain.  The  usual  account  is  that  it 
originated  in  the  worship  of  Demeter.  At  the  festivals  of  this 
goddess  a  license  was  permitted  which  resembled  that  of  the 
saturnalia  at  Rome.  Every  restraint  at  other  times  put  upon 
the  tongue  was  on  these  occasions  removed ;  abuse,  josts,  deri- 
sion, and  satire  might  be  cast  by  any  man  against  any  other ; 
and  from  this  custom,  and  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  "  to 
cast,"  the  word  iambics  and  the  abusive  nature  of  the  verse  are 
usually  derived.  With  this  view  further  harmonises  the  fact 
that  the  worship  of  Demeter  was  in  great  favour  in  the  isle 
of  Paros,  where  Archilochus  was  born.  But  the  word  iambus 
suggests,  by  its  resemblance,  a  connection  with  the  words  dithy- 
rambus,  thriambus,  which  are  in  all  probability  not  of  Greek 
origin  ;  and  the  only  evidence  for  the  connection  of  the  iambus 
with  Demeter  is  the  story  that  it  was  the  maid  lambe  who,  by 
her  jests,  first  brought  a  smile  to  the  face  of  Demeter  after  the 
loss  of  her  ilaughter. 
L.  About  the  life  of  Archilochus  we  know  little  more  than  is  to 
be  inferred  from  tlie  fragments  of  his  works.  These  are  unfor- 
tunately few;  but  his  poetry  is  so  subjective,  the  man  is  so  open 
and  frank  on  all  that  concerns  him,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  frag- 
ment, however  inconsiderable  in  size,  which  does  not  give  us 
some  information  about  his  life  and  character.  In  estimating 
his  character  it  is  necessary  always  to  bear  in  mind  his  complete 
innocence  of  disguise  and  his  even  reckless  frankness,  because 
the  best  known  fact  in  his  life — the  vengeance  which  he  took 
in  his  verses  on  Lycambes  for  first  betrothing  his  daugliter 
Keobule  to  him  and  then  refusing  him  her  hand — is  liable  to 
misinterpretation  ;  and  the  more  so  since  the  later  Greeks,  in 
order  to  enhance — perhaps  to  comprehend — the  tremendous 
nature  of  his  onslaught,  added  the  story  that  in  consequence 
of  his  verses  both  Lycambes  and  Neobule  committed  suicideu 
Tliis  might  lead  us  to  infer  that  there  was  something  underhand 
or  even  cowardly  in  this  mode  of  vengeance— that  Archilochus* 
weapons  were  not  only  as  keen  but  as  venomous  as  Pope's.  Bun 
this  would  l>e  to  entirely  misread  his  life  and  character.  Archi- 
lochus was  not  only  a  poet  of  unsurpassed  vigour,  he  was  a  man 
of  energy  and  action  who  touched  life  at  all  points.  Impetuous 
and  daring,  he  led  a  life  of  adventure  and  romance.  Born  in 
the  island  of  Paros,  a  block  of  purest  marble,  whose  perpend i- 
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cular  cliffs  run  np  two  thousand  feet  from  t>ie  si'S,  an^  wUn^'i 
Yicniity  he  saw  with  a  poet's  eye  (Fragment  51),  Aruliilochin 
tliera  became  famiJinr  with  a  enilor'a  life,  and  learned  to  lovo 
the  se:i,  over  which  he  was  to  wander  often.  Wiien  quite 
a  youth,  having  hia  youthful  and  ardent  imft5iiiatioii  lired 
with  fahiilous  reports  of  pold-niinca  in  Tiianoa,  he  sailed  for 
that  ancient  seat  of  Phenician  mining.  His  expectations  were 
hiyh,  and  his  diaappointnicnt  therefore  profound.  The  vehe- 
mence of  hia  expression  maika  the  force  of  the  impression 
which  Thosos  made  on  liim  ;  it  is  as  rnitgh  as  a  donkey's  bauk, 
there  is  not  one  fine  or  lovely  or  beaiitifnl  place  in  it  (Fr.  ai)- 
In  tliis  frame  of  mind  he  would  bo  ready  to  believe  that  hia  El 
Dorado,  if  nut  situated  in  the  island  of  Thasoa,  might  bo  on  the 
mainland  over  against  it;  and,  even  if  gold  were  no  more 
to  be  found  there  than  on  the  island,  at  least  there  would  be 
fi'^hting.  Thither,  therefore,  he  went,  and  there  he  waa  not 
di«ap[H)iiit«d  in  iho  ti^'hting.  After  this  he  must  have  returned 
to  I'aros,  and  there  have  met  Xeobule.  His  love  fur  her  was 
as  passionate  ta  might  he  ejtpected  in  a  man  of  his  poetical  and 
imiwtuous  temperament,  and  some  of  hia  fi-agmenta  (84,  85)  still 
breathe  the  flame  with  wliich  he  was  consumed.  That  he  was 
capable  of  deep  feeling  ia  shown  by  his  elegy  on  the  death  of  his 
aister'a  husband,  and  his  capacity  for  aufTcring  may  be  gauged  by 
the  fact  that  he  could  only  find  for  it  a  remedy  which  is  no 
remedy — to  endure  and  not  whine  like  a  woman  (66).  This 
capacity  for  tlie  depths  of  suffering  implies  a  corresponding 
capacity  for  the  exaltation  of  joy,  and  it  was  with  all  the 
ardour  and  all  the  ti'nderncss  of  this  richly  endowed  nature 
that  he  loved  Keobule.  He  sighed  "  were  it  to  touch  but  her 
liand  "  (71),  and  we  have  the  fragments  (19,  30)  of  a  perfectly 
lovely  picture  of  Neobule  (in  which  she  was  drawn  with  all  her 
own  beauty  and  the  beauty  lent  to  her  by  tlie  eyo  of  her  artist- 
lover),  with  a  myrtle  branch  and  rose  in  her  hand,  and  her 
tresses  over^^badowing  her  shoulders.  As  his  love  had  been 
great  and  beyond  all  measure,  so  when  he  waa  betrayed  hia  fury 
knew  no  bounds.  Every  taunt  which  the  violence  of  passion 
could  safest  and  the  force  of  satiric  genius  could  launch  he 
directed  against  her  who  had  deceived  him.  To  ua  this  attack 
on  a  woman  has  something  cowardly  in  it  j  but  the  standard  of 
morality  is  a  shifting  one,  and  Archilochus,  whether  judged  by 
the  standard  of  his  own  or  of  our  time,  was  not  a  coward, 
Tliis  will  be  best  understood  if  we  consider  tlie  fanious  verset 
(6)  in  which  he  relates  his  flight  from  a  battle  iu  Thr&ce,  and 
of  the  loss  of  his  shield.     He  tells  tlie  story  lightly.     Soma 
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Saian  has  the  sliield,  and  exults  in  the  trophy.  Archilochus 
dill  not  abandon  it  willingly,  but  he  only  just  escaped  death ;  so 
he  bids  gooti-bye  to  the  shield ;  he  can  buy  another.  This  view, 
that  the  cost  of  a  shield  was  the  only  loss  he  suffered  in  running 
away,  throws  a  li(i;ht  on  the  character  of  Archilochus.  These 
verses  are  due  neither  to  the  effrontery  of  shamelessness  nor  to 
the  self-torture  of  a  morbid  mind.  For  the  former  to  be  the 
case,  Archilochus  must  have  Ijeen  a  coward  ;  for  the  latter,  he 
must  have  thought  himself  one.  Horace,  who  abandoned  his 
shield  at  Philippi  (and  imitated  these  verses  of  Archilochus), 
was  no  warrior,  and  consequently,  being  a  man  of  the  world, 
felt  that  he  was  not  disgraced.  Demosthenes,  who  fled  from 
ChsBronea,  was  also  no  warrior,  but  had  a  higher  nature,  and 
felt,  probably  unreasonably,  that  he  was  disgraced.  But  Archi- 
lochus was  a  warrior  ;  he  was  a  free-lance  {24)  ;  he  sailed  from 
shore  to  shore,  trusting,  as  he  says  (23),  his  life  to  the  embrace 
of  the  wave  ;  he  fought  in  many  lands,  and  eventunlly,  in 
Euboca,  he  ffll  in  battle.  If.  then,  he  could  jest  over  his  flight, 
it  was  partly  because  his  valour  was  tried  and  above  suspicion  ; 
partly  because  his  frank  nature  scorned  concealment ;  and 
mainly  because  his  fighting  experience  had  taught  him  that 
victory  does  not  always  crown  the  brave,  and  that  there  are 
times  when  even  the  brave  must  fly  or  be  killed  uselessly. 
In  other  words,  on  this  p(»int  his  morality  was  that  of  the 
mercenary.  Unfortunately,  that  was  his  morality  on  other 
matters  also.  There  was,  indeed,  much  chivalry  in  his  nature, 
e.g.j  he  will  not  insult  a  dead  foe  (69),  nor  be  overweening  in 
the  hour  of  triumph,  nor  abject  in  defeat,  and  will  take  arms 
against  his  troubles  (66)  ;  but  supreme  over  all  motives  is  ven- 
geance (65).  **  One  thing  I  can — requite  with  great  ill  the  man 
who  does  me  ill.''  This  limitation  of  his  chivalry  explains  his 
attack  on  Neobule. 

As  a  poet,  a  warrior,  a  sea-rover,  a  colonist,  a  political  par- 
tisan, an  accepted  suitor,  a  disappointed  and  infuriated  lover, 
Archilochus  touched  life  at  all  points,  and  there  was  no  quar- 
ter of  the  activity  into  which  citizen-life  was  then  breaking 
which  he  did  not  throw  himself  into  with  all  the  force  of  his 
vigorous  nature.  If  from  the  j>oetry  of  Tyrtceus  and  Solon 
we  learn  much  of  the  internal  political  condition  of  Sparta 
and  Athens,  from  the  poetry  of  Archilochus  we  get  valuable 
light  on  the  life,  manners,  and  thought  of  the  tiraa  Tlius 
we  see  that  the  position  of  women  was  one  of  much  greater 
freedom,  socially,  than  was  the  case  in  Athens  and  among 
the  Ionic  Greeks  generally  at  a  later  date  ;  and  we  find,  rathei 
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to  our  surprise,  that  m&rri^i;e  vaa  preceded  by  a  term  of  love- 
nuiking.  At  the  saroe  time  we  see  (if  19  is  TeaJly  genuine) 
tliat  the  lietiera  was  nlrcady  >n  the  fichi,  ami  tliat  her  position 
was  as  openly  rect^nised  then  as  Inter.  The  thought,  too.  ol 
the  time  is  reflectud  even  in  our  scanty  fragmeuts  to  a  certain 
extent.  Aruliilochu!)  no  more  propouniiu  to  himself  or  his 
audi'iiice  the  great  problem  of  the  meaning  of  life  than  did 
Homer.  The  Greeks  had  not  yet,  apparently,  begun  to  think. 
The  old  gods  still  in  appearance  hold  their  old  place.  They  are 
still  there  to  be  prayed  to  -  but  in  one  important  respect  they 
are  not  quite  the  same  as  tbey  weie  in  Epic,  for  in  Archilociius, 
BS  in  Greek  lyric  poetry  generally,  they  have  ceased  to  do  any- 
thing. Motionless  tliey  remain,  and  Archilochus  reoognisea 
them  in  a  general  way,  espi'cinlly  when  he  is  Riving  moral 
advice  to  a  friend  ;  hut  iie  speaks  with  more  confidence  when 
1)6  siiys  fate  end  fortune  settle  everything.  His  enjoyment  of 
the  beauty  and  pleasures  of  life  was  marred  hy  no  sjieculiitive 
doubts  on  religion  and  momlitj'.  Suffering  led  him  to  no 
seiirchings  of  heart ;  his  comment  was  thnt  weeping  would  not 
diminisli,  and  enjoying  himself  would  not  increase  the  evil  (13). 
The  sunlight  and  open  air  of  his  life  did  not  allow  him  to  ba 
haunted  by  such  a  question  as,  Wby  should  wo  live  t  He  is 
even  far  from  the  stage  at  which  the  advice  to  eat,  drink,  and 
b**  merry  can  be  ^veu  ;  for  to  him  and  to  Ibe  Greeks  of  his  time 
such  a  recommendation  would  have  seemed  superfluous.  The 
only  indication,  and  that  is  casual  and  indirect,  of  any  reflec- 
tion OQ  the  deeper  problems  of  life  which  is  to  be  found  in 
Archilochus  is  interestinj;,  both  as  being  characteristic  of  him 
and  as  showing  thnt,  although  the  old  religion  remained  exter- 
nally much  the  same,  there  were  at  work  beneath  the  surface 
tendencies  of  a  destructive  nature.  In  one  of  Ids  fables  (88)  the 
fox  prays, "  0  Zeus,  Father  Zeus,  thine  is  power  in  heaven  ;  thou 
teest  the  deeds  of  men  that  they  are  good  and  bad,  and  in  beasts 
too  thou  visitest  insolence  and  justice."  To  thus  say  that  the 
beauts  are  quite  as  moral  as  man,  and  that  the  gods  take  as  much 
interest  in  rewarding  and  punishing  the  one  doss  as  the  other,  is 
s  piece  rif  cynical  cleverness  which  required  the  genius  and  the 
recklessness  of  Archilochus  to  conceive  and  to  utter,  as  it  also 
shows  that,  when  thought  was  turned  in  this  direction,  it  waa 
not  in  support  of  the  old  creeda 

From  Archilochus  to  Simonides. of  Aniorgos — what  a  falling 
off!  f^imonides,  like  ArchilocG^us,  was  a  c.jlonist,  and  moved 
from  his  native  island  Samos  to  the  island  Amoif^is,  from 
which   he  gots   the  epithet  which  aerTes  to  distingui^  bin 
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from  the  later  and  more  famous  Simonides.  But  Simonides  of 
Amorgos  was  a  very  different  kind  of  colonist  from  Archilochua 
Instead  of  the  romance  in  which  Archilochus,  the  poet-warrior, 
seeiiK^d  to  always  move,  we  become  conscious  in  Simonides  of 
the  principle  of  strict  attention  to  business,  which  better  suite 
projery  than  poetry.  We  have,  indeed,  in  passing  from  Archi- 
loclius  to  Simonides,  passed  from  the  action  of  one  set  of  the 
general  conditions  under  which  lyric  poetry  developed  to  that 
of  another.  The  liberty  of  the  individual  citizen  was  fostered 
in  its  growth  not  only  by  the  violent  revolution  of  the  sword, 
but  also  by  the  quiet  revolution  effected  by  the  expansion  of 
commerce.  The  wandering  and  reckless  Archilochus,  whose 
weapons  were  at  the  service  of  those  who  could  pay  for  them, 
but  whose  allegiance  was  rendered  to  none  but  the  god  of  war 
and  the  Muses,  represents  tbe  former  set  of  conditions,  while  the 
prosaic,  domestic,  and  querulous  Simonides  breathes  the  air  of 
the  latter.  Tlie  only  fragments  of  Simonides  of  importance  are 
one  (i)  of  24  lines  and  another  (7)  of  118  lines,  both  in  iambics. 
The  former  is  good  advice  to  a  young  man.  Simonides  explains 
(prqbably  to  his  son)  that  one  never  knows  what  will  happen; 

^  that  some  men  fall  ill  and  die ;  others  fight  and  get  killed ;  others, 
for  the  sake  of  a  living,  go  to  sea  and  get  drowned,  and  others 
commit  suicide  :  trouble  is  universal,  and  the  moral  is  to  avoid 
it  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  sometimes  said,  we  may  remark, 
that  the  poetry  of  Simonides  is  sober,  and  it  has  at  least  the 
appearance  of  having  been  written  in  old  age.  The  other 
fragment  is  in  the  Fame  strain  as  this.  It  is  a  description 
of  women,  who  are  divided  into  ten  classes :  to  the  first  class 
Heaven  has  given  the  qualities  of  the  pig,  to  the  second  those  of 
the  fox,  to  the  next  those  of  the  dog ;  and  so  the  poet  plods 
on  conscientiously  through  his  119  lines  and  his  ten  classes, 
each  of  which  he  dockets  and  puts  by  carefully  labelled  with  its 
ticket ;  and,  in  conclusion,  for  fear  any  specimens  of  the  race 
should  be  left  unprovided  for  by  his  methodical  treatment,  he 
utters  an  anathema  on  women  in  general.  To  these  two  frag- 
ments should  perhaps  be  added  another,  which  is  generally  in- 
cluded amongst  the  remains  of  Simonides,  the  younger,  of  Cos ; 
it  is  an  elegy,  which  quotes  the  famous  line  of  Homer  that  com- 
pares the  generations  of  men  to  the  leaves  of  trees.  With  this 
line  as  a  text,  the  author  proceeds  to  remark  that  hope  springs 
in  the  breast  of  young  men,  who  think  they  will  never  die  or 

.      be  ill,  in  which  they  are  very  foolish. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  reading  the  remains  of 
Simonides  is — how  limited  is  his  horizon  !     When  in  the  first 
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fTagmenL  his  eye  takes  the  widest  sweep  over  liuninii  life  and 
activity  tliat  it  can,  he  comprehcnils  precisely  what  is  Bi^eii  by 
the  smug  bourgeois.  He  knows  that  s^ome  men  sjwntl  tliair  lives 
on  the  EKa,  but  when  he  gp^a  beyond  the  fact,  nnil  presumes  to 
di'ine  their  motive,  the  only  one  which  his  rnn^e  oC  eniotions 
anil  experience  can  surest  is  that  they  do  it  to  earn  a  livinif. 
SiKh  people,  he  tells  his  j'oung  fricnil,  get  drowned.  With 
this,  contrast  the  line  in  which  Archilocliua  (51)  bids  farewell 
to  life  on  the  sea.  Simonidea  also  knows  that  men  fight  {and 
get  killed),  but  their  motives  for  doing  so  he  does  not  attempt 
even  to  conjecture.  But  when  he  returns  from  hia  excuniOD 
into  these  unfamiliar  fields  of  human  activity,  and  plants  bis 
foot  within  tbe  domestic  circle,  end  gets  on  the  subject  of  that 
domestic  grievance— woman— then  what  he  says  posaesseB,  if  not 
great  depth,  at  any  rate  great  length. 

The  roving,  fightiug  life  of  Archilochus,  chequered  by  Tictoiy 
and  di-fe.it,  by  the  adventures  of  the  gold-seeker,  by  the  {las^ion 
and  disappointment  of  love,  by  the  carouses  of  the  camp,  and 
the  strife  of  politics,  afforded  a  rich  variety  of  material  to  the 
artist's  eye  and  the  poet's  mind  ;  but  the  dull  weary  round  of 
daily  work  could  afford  Simonides  no  stimulus  to  poetry.  It 
would,  in  fact,  seem  that  commerce  may  have — as  Freytiig  shows 
in  his  novel  "  Soli  und  Haben " — its  romance,  but  its  poetry 
hardly.  The  result  of  the  conditions  under  which  Simonides 
produced  his  work  is  that  there  is  no  joy,  no  sense  of  Iwauty, 
no  play  of  fancy  in  it.  He  bids  no  farewell  to  the  beauty  of 
his  native  island.  That  life  may  be  beautiful  and  joyous  he 
does  not  seem  to  know.  He  knows,  indeed,  that  if  you  are 
married,  yoii  can  never  have  a  whole  day's  peace  (7.  99),  but 
tiej'ond  this  negative  idea  he  cannot  lift  his  thoughta.  Of 
all  vigour  and  eager  activity  he  is  quite  innocent ;  the  most 
energetic  demonstration  he  seems  to  contemplate  is  not  to 
dwell  on  one's  misfortunes  (1.  24).  The  public  for  whom 
Simonides  wrote  indicates  the  difference  between  him  and 
Archilochus,  The  latter  wrote  hia  verses  to  be  sung  over  the 
wine  to  his  boon-coiM  pan  ions,  amongst  whom,  we  may  be  sure, 
were  to  b«  found  all  the  wittiest  and  cleverest  men  of  the  plac« 
iu  which  be  happened  to  be,  and  with  whom  bis  reckless  stroke! 
of  irony  and  satire,  and  hia  finest  poetic  fancy,  would  find  ready 
appreciation.  Simonides'  verses,  as  we  have  said,  are  advice  to 
a  younft  man. 

Touching  the  question  of  how  much  truth  there  is  in  Simon- 
ides' views  on  the  women  of  his  time :  iu  view  of  the  resem- 
blance there  is  between  him  and  Hesiod,  both  in  the  narrow. 
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carking  spirit  of  their  yerse  and  in  their  unfavourable  esti- 
mate  of  women,  we  might  at  first  be  inclined  to  think  that 
Sinionides  was  not  drawing  on  his  own  observation,  but  was 
simply  working  out  in  a  spirit  of  literary  conventionality  and 
tradition  a  theme  which  ho  had  borrowed  from  his  epic  prede- 
cessor. But  towards  the  end  of  the  fragment  we  find  a  cuupio 
of  verses  (n2,  113) — "Every  man  praises  his  own  wife  and 
depreciates  his  neighbour's ;  but  we  are  all  in  the  same  plight 
without  knowing  it " — which  seem  to  show  that,  wlion  Simon- 
ides  and  his  friends  met  together  for  the  recreation  of  quiet 
conversation,  their  wives  were  a  frequent  topic,  and  that  Simon- 
ides  in  Ids  verses  is  but  giving  expression  to  the  views  of  the 
honest  burgliers  of  Amorgos.  The  last  twenty  verses,  too,  of 
the  fragment,  when  the  author  has  conscientiously  discharged 
the  task  of  labelling  all  the  ten  classes  of  women,  and  spt^aks 
with  tliat  burden  off  his  mind,  positively  rise  to  a  niodiHed 
warmth  of  feeling  which  in  Simonides  must  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  fire  of  conviction.  He  even,  when  hinting  at  a  scandal, 
ventures  on  an  audacious  aposiopesis,  which  the  sympathetic 
reaiier  at  onco  understands  to  have  been  originally  accompanied 
by  a  solemn  motion  of  Simonides'  head  conveying  much  mean- 
ing. We  may  then  regard  what  Simonides  says  on  this  subject 
as  not  a  mere  literary  exercise,  but  as  the  result  of  his  observation 
and  experience ;  and  we  have  to  estimate  it.  In  the  first  place, 
we  see  from  his  other  fragment  (i),  addressed  probably  to  his 
son,  that  he  took  a  gloomy  view  of  life.  He  saw  trouble  every- 
where and  no  remedy  for  trouble.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
when,  out  of  the  ten  classes  into  which  he  divides  women,  he 
only  atlmits  one — the  women  to  whom  the  qualities  of  the  bee 
have  been  assigned  by  the  gods — to  be  good,  he  is  colouring  his 
observations  with  the  same  subjective  and  gloomy  view  which 
in  the  other  fragment  permits  him  to  see  nothing  but  miseruhle 
ends  to  human  lives,  and  in  the  elegy,  which  is  probably  by 
him,  and  not  by  the  other  Simonides,  permits  him  to  see  nothing 
in  life  but  death.  His  condemnation  of  the  women  of  his  time 
contains  then  some  falsity :  how  much  truth  it  contains  we  cannot 
say.  What  we  learn  from  Archilochus  makes  it  improbable  that 
the  custom — borrowed  by  the  lonians  from  the  East — which 
certainly  prevailed  later,  of  shutting  women  up,  was  dominant 
at  this  time ;  and  all  we  are  in  a  position  to  say  is,  tliat  if  it 
was,  there  was  probably  a  considerable  amount  of  truth  in  his 
diatribe.  One  other  reflection  we  have  to  make :  the  hetara, 
we  learn  from  Arohilochus,  had  already  made  her  appearance ; 
and  it  is  when  liaisons  with  such  women  are  f^quent  among 
husbands  that  in  literature  we  find  complaints  about  wives. 
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There  remain  three  writers  of  elegincB  foe  us  to  mention,  of 
whom  one  wiis  a  poet  i  TyrtKus,  Miiiiiierinu?,  and  Solon.  Tlie 
fragments  of  Tyrtaiis  are,  in  accordance  vrith  the  legend  \vhich 
repi«Bcnt3  him  as  inspiring  the  Sp;irtans  with  counige,  warliiie 
in  character.  As  poetry,  tliey  are  huf'tlie  hoarse  monotony  of 
Terse  lowered  to  the  level  of  a  Spaitan  understanding."  Tlieir 
offect  on  the  Spartans,  however,  was  great;  During  a  campaign 
his  elegies  were  sung  in  camp  after  the  evening  meal.  Ilis 
Embateria  or  March-songs  were  sung  before  and  during  the 
battle ;  and  as  the  custom  was  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  of  singing  them  before  the  king's  tent,  tliey 
became  something  in  the  nature  of  a  national  hymn,  to  which 
they  are  the  only  approach  in  Greek  literature.  Mimiierinus 
of  Colophon  (or  Smyrna)  was  indeed  a  poet,  and  the  scanty 
remains  of  his  elegies  make  ua  re;;ret  what  we  have  lost  of  liim. 
Solon  wrote  in  verse  because  jirose  was  not  yet  invented,  and 
bis  fragments,  valuable  as  they  are  to  the  historian,  have  little 
iaterest  for  th«  student  oi  literature. 


CHAPTER  IL 

LTHtO  FOBTRT:  ItSUO, 

Mklkv  the  third  division  of  lyric  poetry,  derivM  its  naraa/ 
from  the  Greek  word  melot,  which  originally  nit^onTa  meNiberj 
or  part,  then  a  strophe  or  part  of  a  poem,  and  then  verse  Buiig: 
to  music.  Melic  poetry  was  composed  in  strophes,  and  it  was  , 
also  always  sung  to  music  ;  so  that  it  is  uni^ertnin  whether  t)te 
term  is  derived  from  the  second  or  the  third  meaning  of  the 
word  mdot.  It  is  an  objection  to  deriving  it  from  the  second  j 
meaning  that  nomes,  which  are  certainly  melic,  are  not  writ- 
ten in  stroplies  ;  on  the  other  hand,  although  melic  poetry  was 
always  accompanied  by  music,  to  too— in  the  creative  period 
of  Greek  literature — were  the  other  divisions  of  lyric  poetry, 
elegiac  and  iambic.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  music  took 
a  much  more  prominent  part  in  melic  than  in  the  otlier  two 
kinds  of  lyric  poetry.  Elegies  and  iambics  were  probahly  not 
always  sung,  but  mostly  recited  :  and  were  not  accompanied  hf 
music  throughout,  but  prefaced  and  followed  by  a  prelude  and 
symphony;  and  probably  in  the  pauses  a  few  notes  were 
sounded.     On  the  other  hand,  tlie  various  metres  in  melio  po»- 
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Eessed  mnch  greater  flexibility  than  do  elegiacs  or  iambics,  and 
are  thereby  much  more  fitted  to  be  set  to  music. 
•^  Melic  poetry  falls  into  two  classes,  according  as  it  was  sung 
by  a  chorus  or  by  one  person.  It  must  not,  however,  bo  in- 
ferred from  tliis  that  the  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of 
melic  was  merely  that  between  a  chorus  and  a  solo — a  differ- 
ence which  in  Greek  music  would  not  be  very  great,  since  the 
only  exception  to  the  Greek  custom  of  a  chorus  singing  in  uni- 
son was  singing  in  diapason.  A  chorus  implies  organisation ; 
and  the  organisation  in  Greece  was  public ;  consequently  thr 
objects  for  which  choruses  were  organised  were  public  or 
national,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  acts  of  public  worship,  thanks- 
givings to  the  gods,  prayers  to  avert  evil,  or  hymns  of  praise 
or  celebration.  The  song,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  sung  by 
a  single  ])crson  needs  no  such  organisation,  and  is  dependent  on 
no  such  conditions,  but  belongs  to  private  life,  and  is  the  ready 
expression  of  the  individuaFs  joy  or  sorrow.  Thus,  the  chorus 
is  public  and  religious,  and  the  song  is  private  and  expressive 
of  every  emotion  other  than  that  of  worship.  Further,  as 
elegiac  and  iambic  poetry  were  tlie  work  of  the  Ionic  race,  so 
chorus  was  the  work  of  the  Dorian,  song  of  the  iEolian  race. 
But  here  a  qualification  becomes  necessary.  Although  iEolian 
poetry  was  distinctively  individual  both  in  subject,  treatment, 
and  delivery,  yet,  as  the  individual,  even  in  his  private  capacity, 
at  times  comes  into  relation  with  the  public,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  marriage  ceremony  or  the  funeral  dirge,  JEoVmn  poetry  neces- 
sarily becomes  choral  and  religious  at  times,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  epithalaniion,  hynieneBus,  and  threnos  or  dirge.  So,  too, 
the  public  in  its  collective  capacity  sometimes  interests  itself  in 
the  indiviilual,  when,  for  instance,  he  has  rendered  services  to 
the  state  and  is  praised  for  them,  or  has  conferred  honour  on 
his  town  by  a  victory  in  the  national  games ;  and  thus  Dorian 
poetry,  in  the  case  of  encomia  and  epinikia,  without  ceasing  to 
be  choral,  occasionally  passes  beyond  the  sphere  of  religion  and 
assumes  a  private  character.  Another  difference  between  Dorian 
and  iEolian  melic  is  in  their  metrical  stmcture.  The  former, 
as  Ixiing  choral,  deliberately  organised,  publicly  performed,  and 
more  formal,  is  composed  of  larger  and  more  elaborate  strophes 
than  is  iEolian  poetry,  and,  in  adilition  to  strophe  and  anti- 
8tr()j)he  has  an  epode,  which  iEulian  has  not  The  epode  is 
directly  connected  with  the  movements  of  the  chorus ;  for  the 
chorus  whilst  singin/^  the  strophe  moved  round  the  altar  to  the 
rights  whilst  singing  the  antistrophe  to  the  left,  and  then  whilst 
standing  in  front  of  the  altar  the   epode.     iEolian  songs,  not 
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being  actfi  of  worship,  involved  no  such  movement  and  had  no 
epode.  Finally,  we  may  notice  that  a  further  consequence  of 
the  religious  character  of  Dorian  and  choral  lyric  is  that  praise 
of  the  gods  naturally  led  the  poet  to  relate  the  works  of  the 
gods,  and  thus  choral  lyric  natumlly  has  an  epic  element  in  it  of 
a  narrative  and  ohjective  chamcter.  So,  too,  it  is  a  consequence 
of  the  personal  character  of  i£i)lian  song  that  the  poet  did  net 
confine  himself  to  portraying  his  own  feelings  and  experiences, 
but  frequently  threw  himself  into  the  position  of  others,  and 
gave  poetical  form  to  tlie  emotions  which  a  certain  imagined 
situation  would  give  rise  to.  To  take  a  modem  illustration, 
the  lyric  poet  may  either  body  forth  his  own  feelings,  as  Shelley 
did  in  the  "Stanzas  on  Dejection,  written  near  Naples,"  or  he 
may  project  himself  into  the  position  and  sing  the  lament  of  a 
woman  deserted  and  betrayed,  as  does  the  author  of  "  0  waly, 
waly,  up  the  bank." 

In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  we  see  the  connection  of  lyric 
song  with  the  songs  of  the  people  out  of  which.it  originated — a 
connection  which  again  may  be  illustrated  by  a  modern  instance, 
for  in  several  of  Burns'  lyrics  one  verse  is  traditional,  while  the 
remainder  is  the  work  of  Burns  in  the  spirit  of  the  original. 

Of  the  elements  out  of  which  melic  originated,  the  hymns, 
the  dirges,  the  wedding  songs,  of  wh'ch  wo  get  some  glinijises 
in  Homer,   the  litanies,   so  to  ppeak,   of  which  we  get  some 
notion  by  a  comparison  of  the  Saliaric  hymns  at  Rome,  and 
the  songs  of  the  people,  of  which  a  few  fragments,  of  various 
dates,  have  survived — we  have  said  something  already  in  treating 
of  the  origin  of  lyric  poetry  in  general.     The  history  of  melic 
begins  for  us  with  Terpander.  and,  so  far  as  we  shall  treat  of  it^ 
that  is,  in  the  creative  period  of  Greek  literature,  it  falls  into 
four  periods.     The  first  period,  which  began  with  Terpander  \ 
and   lasted   for  about  a  century,  may  be  Ciilled  the  Spartan  ' 
period,  for  it  was  in  Sparta  that  during  this  time  melic  was  pre-  : 
eminently  cultivated.     This  period  was  marked  by  the  musical 
reforms  of  Terpander,  the  innovations  of  Clonas  and  Thalota? 
and  the  genius  of  Alcman.     In  the  second  period  the  scene 
shifts  from  Sparta  to  Lesbos  and  to  Sicily ;  anil  to  the  change  1 
in  area  there  corresponds  a  diflference  in  the  cliaracter  of  melic,  ' 
for  it  was  in  Lesbos  and  in  Sicily  that  the  songs  of  the  j)eople 
were  develop(?d  into  lyric  song;  and  with  this  branch  of  lyric 
poetry  the  great  names  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho  are  associated.     In 
this  period  also  flourislied  Stesichorus,  who,  in  the  quality  of  - 
his  genius  and  the  nature  of  his  art,  was  the  forerunner  of 
Simonides  and  Pindar.    In  the  third  period  we  leave  the  homei 
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of  the  people  for  the  courts  of  tyrants,  and  return  from  song  to 
chorus.  This  was  the  ])eriod  of  Simonides  and  of  Anacreon, 
thou^^h  not  of  the  works  which  commonly  pass  under  the  name 
of  Anacreon.  The  fourth  was  again  a  period  of  clioral  lyiic^ 
but  it  had  ceased  to  be  local,  and  in  the  hands  of  Pindar  and 
Bacchylides  became  universal.  In  this  period,  too,  the  dithj- 
-\        I    ramb  reached  it^  greatest  importance. 

^  The  part  which  Sparta  during  the  first  period  played  in  the 
development  of  melic  is  remarkable  and  instructive.  It  is  re- 
markable because,  although  it  was  in  Sparta  tliat  melic  grew, 
scarcely  any  of  the  melic  poets  were  Spartans.  It  is  instructive 
because  it  shows  both  how  important  is  the  function  of  the 
public  in  the  history  of  art,  and  how  dependent  the  growth  of 
poetry,  and  of  literature  generally,  is  on  nun-poetical  and  non- 
literary  conditions.  If  Sparta  was  the  home  and  not  the  mother 
of  lyric  poets  at  this  time — if  she  produced  no  genius,  but  sujv 
plied  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  growth,  it  was  because 
there  existed  in  Sparta  «  symjmthetic  public,  which  by  its 
education  was  capable  of  furnishing  the  ready  and  appreciative 
welcome  which  is  the  best  atmosphere  for  the  growth  of  art, 
and  the  best  stimulus  on  the  artist  to  excel  himself!  In  the 
next  place,  it  is  no  casual  coincidence  that  the  time  when  the 
greatest  poets  of  the  age  invariably  found  their  way  to  Sparta, 
as  did  Terpander  from  Lesbos,  Clonas  from  Thebes,  and  Thaletaa 
from  Crete,  was  precisely  the  time  when,  in  power  and  reputa- 
tion, Sparta  was  the  foremost  state,  without  a  rival  in  Greece. 
Doubtless  each  poet  had  an  appreciative  public  in  his  native 
city,  but  the  greatness  of  Sparta  offered  him  the  same  superior 
field  for  achieving  fame  as  that  Athens  gave  later,  and  as  at 
the  present  day  Paris  and  London  present  to  the  provincials  of 
France  and  England. 

With  the  musicid  reforms  of  Terpander — the  extension  of  the 
tetrachord  of  the  cithara  into  alt  ilfcomplete  octave  ^ — we  shall 
not  deal.  We  have  to  speak  of  him  as  a  poet.  Unfortunately, 
the  few  and  insignificant  fragments  which  we  possess  of  his 
poetry  afford  us  no  means  whatever  of  estimating  his  quality 
as  a  poet  or  his  method.  His  place  in  tlie  history  of  lyric 
poetry  has  to  be  inferred  mainly  from  the  not  always  satisfac- 
tory account  given  of  him  by  Proclus.  The  species  of  reli- 
gious lyric  to  which  Terpander's  compositions  belonged  was  the 
uome.      Of  the  meaning  of  this  word  no  more  satisfactory 

^  These  reforms  of  Terpander  constitute  wliat  was  teohnically  called 
4  Tpwni  KardaTaait  rSiv  wept  rffw  pLowriK'^w.  The  9€vr4p€k  Kardaraffts  rwr 
r.  r.  /I,  was  the  work  of  Thailetas  of  Crete  and  his  schooL 
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Bccoant  can  bo  Riven  then  that  it  is  the  Greek  word  ncmoi, 
whith  means  "law,"  and  that  this  kind  of  poetry  waa  called 
Kaiiioa  because,  as  opposed  to  other  kimls  of  which  the  shape 
voi  deteniiiiicd  by  the  puet,  it  was  subject  to  certain  definite 
lawa  Thus  before  Terpander  the  nome  waa  tegiilarly  com- 
posed of  four  jiarti,  and  llie  law  of  ita  composition  waa  that  ths 
main  l>oily  of  the  hymn  should  be  preceded  by  an  introduction, 
wliicb  must  consist  of  two  parts,  and  should  be  followed  by  a 
coDclu'iion.  Terpander  developed  this  division  of  the  noma, 
and  divided  the  conclusion  and  the  two  Introductory  parU 
BgnJn  into  each  two  eubili visions,  thus  making  the  nome  to 
consist  of  seven  parts.'  So  much  for  the  form  of  the  nome; 
wo  have  next  to  speak  of  ite  character,  contenta,  and  the  way 
in  which  it  was  eiecuteJ.  In  character  it  was  religious,  and 
thus  resembled  hymns  and  pssans ;  but  in  its  contents  it  differed 
from  tlie  [iraan,  be<uiuse  it  was  not  sung  solely  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  but  miglit  be  dedicated  to  any  of  the  gods,  and  origi- 
nally was  used  in  the  worship  of  ihe  nutber  gods  as  well  as  of 
Apollo.  Id  content  it  further  difleied  from  the  pe^n,  because 
the  paan  was  the  form  in  which  either  thanksgivinRe  for  victory 
were  oflered  to  A[iollo  or  prayers  were  made  to  him  to  avert 
pestilence,  while  the  nome  rather  celebrated  the  atti'ibutes,  the 
niiglit,  and  the  majesty  of  the  god  whom  it  honoured.  In  the 
way  in  which  it  was  executed  it  differed  from  all  other  religious 
lyi'ics,  because  it  was  not  accompanied  by  dancing,  and  because 
it  was  not  choral,  but  was  sung  as  a  solo  ;  and  from  this  differ- 
ence flows  another  mark  which  distinguishes  the  nome  from 
other  religious  lyrics,  viz.,  that  it  was  not  written  in  strophes. 
Further,  until  the  time  of  Clonas,  the  musical  instrument  which 
accnmpiinieil  the  nome  was  the  cithara. 
/^'  Acconliiig  to  the  records  kept  at  Delphi,  Terpander  won  the 
!  '  prize  witli  his  noraos  in  one  of  tlie  musical  contests  there.  This 
would  seem  to  point  to  the  cultivation  at  Delphi  of  such  reli- 
gious lyric  as  existed  at  the  time,  and  in  tbia,  «a  Terjiander  did 
not  invent  bnt  developed  tha  nome  and  gave  it  &  place  in  lite- 
rature, there  is  nothing  improbable.  But  the  reccoda,  whan 
>     lelatitig  t3  events  of  such  great  antiquity,  an  reaaonably  open 

■TliflnsmMot  the  foar  origiail  illriiioni  werg  :  Apxi,  KsTaTptrd,  i^^akii 
■nd  e^payli  ;  of  T'erimuJer'i  leTSD  diviiioni :  ipxiL  iitrapxli,  toraipord. 
/itrmarorpeid,  iii^ia\6t,  t^paylt,  irl\aryoi.  The  mBin  Wy  uf  Iba  lirmn 
wm,  M  tlie  word  im|jlie»,  the  iii^\it.  The  iVV'oy''  **•  ^^'  "ml"  which 
■tumped  tlie  eoDoludon.  To  tba  " Mel ' Tenmiiiler  kdded  the  epilogas;  to 
tha  ipx^  *)"  I'^'VX^  ""^  *"  *'"  ■Brarpord  ttia  jwTOUTsrpord.  B«* 
PallDX,  iv.  66. 
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to  doubt.  From  Delphi  Terpander  is  said  to  have  been  sent 
by  the  oracle  to  Sparta.  There  he  instituted  the  celebrated 
festival  of  the  Camea  in  honour  of  Apollo,  and  in  the  musical 
contests  whieli  were  held  repfularly  ever  afterwards  at  the  festi- 
val, the  prize  was  for  long  earned  off  by  the  school  of  Terpander, 
the  most  famous  member  of  which  was  Kapion.^ 

The  innovation  which  Clonas  of  Thebes  made  in  melic  was 
to  compose  nomes  designed,  not  for  a  cithara.  but  a  flute  accom- 
paniment In  this  he  was  followed  by  Polymnestus  of  Colo- 
phon, and  Sakadas  of  Argos,  and  Echembrotus  of  Arcadia.  Aa 
we  possess  not  even  a  frap^ment  by  any  one  of  these  composers 
of  nomes  (except  a  dediciition  on  an  offering  by  Echembrotus), 
we  need  not  say  more  of  them. 

Tho  development  of  the  psean  is  ascribed  to  Thnletas  of 
Cr<'te.  Of  his  works  we  possess  no  fragment,  and  know 
nothing;  but  he  seems  to  have  exercised  a  decisive  influence 
on  the  coui-se  of  mclic,  for,  after  his  time  nomes  <rave  way  to 
the  paean,  solo  to  choms,  and  the  citliam  to  the  flute.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  too,  that  his  connection  with  Sparta  was 
set  down  to  the  action  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  as  was  also  that 
of  Terjmndcr  and  of  Tyrtseus.  Whatever  may  be  the  historical 
value  of  the  incidents  with  which  tliis  connection  is  clothed  in 
the  case  of  these  three  important  early  lyric  poets,  the  fact  that 
they  were  said  to  have  been  sent  by  the  onicle  to  Sparta  shows  the 
closeness  of  the  relations  between  Delphi  and  Sjmrta,  and  that 
lyric  poetiy  was  associated  with  Delphi.  The  new  path  marked 
out  for  melic  by  Thaletiis  was  followed  by  Xenotlnmos,  who 
brought  from  Crete  the  hyporcheme,  a  species  of  melic  in  which 
the  mimetic  dancing  was  the  most  important  element,  and  by 
Xenocritus,  Avho  took  as  the  subject  of  his  poems  the  adventures, 
not  of  the  gods,  but  of  heroes,  thus  paving  the  way  for  tho 
dithyramb. 

In  Alcman  we  at  last  come  to  a  poet  of  whom,  from  his  frag- 
mentsTlS^  and  mutilated  as  they  are,  we  can  form  at  least 
some  idea  for  ourselves.  His  date  is  uncertain,  and  of  his  life 
we  only  know  two  things — that  his  poetry  was  performed  and 
composed  by  him  in  Sparta — and  that  he  came  from  Sardis. 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  said,  indeed,  that  Alcman  was  a 
Spartan  by  birth;  but  Stcphanus  of  Lyzantium  quotes  some 

1  One  of  the  eif^hi  unmet  which  Terpander  was  said  to  have  composed  wai 
called  Kapion.  after  tliis  favourite  pupil.  The  others  are  said  to  have  been 
called  Al6\iot  and  Bonirriott  after  the  musical  scales  or  keja  of  those  names; 
Opdiot  and  Tpoxatof,  after  the  metres,  and  *0$ti$,  Tgynotfuf^  Tipvd^dpeunf 
for  reasons  which  cannot  be  diioovend. 
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ToraiNi  from  Alcra&ii  irhich  explicitly  state  that  he  eame  froin 

lufty  Saidia.  Whotlier  he  was  a  stave,  an  Suidas,  followtn;; 
Crates,  affirms,  and  Dionysius  denies,  or  a  freeman ;  whether 
fae  was  a  Lydian  or  a  Greek,  and  how  he  came  from  Sardis  to 
Bparta,  whether  as  a  slave,  or  as  an  artist  attracted  by  the 
chance  of  fame  in  Sjiarta  ;  and  at  what  age,  wliether  as  a  child  or 
u  a  man — ihese  are  all  qiieetions  wliicli  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
settii^d.  It  seems  imprnbable  that,  if  ho  were  a  slave,  ho  would 
ever  have  been  permitted  to  obtain  the  rights  of  citizenship  ic 
Spartn,  and  take  euch  an  important  part  in  the  direction  ot 
public  woisbip.  About  his  nationality  his  name  proves  little, 
for  though  it  is  Greek,  it  may  not  have  been  his  ori);inal 
name;  nor  do  the  two  alternative  names  which  Suidns  gives  his 
father,  thougli  both  are  Greek,  prove  more  ;  for  neither  may  be 
genuine.  Finally,  whether  he  left  Sardis  before  he  was  old 
enough  to  have  been  materiiUly  influenced  by  Lvdian  art,  or  im- 
ported Lydian  tendencies  into  Sparta,  is  a  question  to  which 
tlie  fragrat-nts  we  possess  are  insufficient  to  >;ive  an  answer. 

Tuniiti};  from  these  questions,  let  us  try  to  see  what  were 
his  contributions  to  melic,  and  why  the  Alexandrine  critics 
regarded  him  as  a  classic,  and  placed  him  in  their  canon  of  the 
nine  great  lyric  poets.  The  direction  in  which  Alcman  made 
bis  advance,  and  the  nature  of  his  woik,  were  determined  by 
the  previous  history  of  melic  and  the  existing  conditions  in 
Sparta.  That  is  to  say,  Alcman  found  melic  exclusively  da- 
v.  Voted  to  religious  worship  in  Sparta,  and  acconlingly  it  was  to 
the  lyric  of  worship  that  he  directed  his  genius.  He  found 
that  Tlmletas  hail  diverted  the  current  of  lyric  from  nomea  in 
Bolo  Ui  worship  in  chorus,  and  he  followed  out  the  channel  thus 
opened,  composing  p»ans,  hymns,  wedding- songs,  and  prosodia 
or  iirocessionnl  hymns.  Cut  his  genius  was  too  powerful  to  he 
confined  to  merely  working  out  tendencies  which  he  found 
already  existing.  Although  he  started  from  and  developed  the 
religions  and  choral  elements  of  lyric,  he  confined  himself  to 
neither.  It  is  the  function  of  lyric  to  give  poetic  form  to  all 
^'  tlie  emotions,  not  to  that  of  worship  only,  and  it  is  the  cssencA 
of  lyric  to  give  mora  prominence  to  the  subjectivity  and  the 
personality  of  the  poet  than  choral  poetry,  at  any  rate  in  its 
earlier  stages,  permitted.  As  a  true  lyric  poet,  then,  Alcman 
felt  the  need  to  teach  in  song  other  feelings  than  the  religious, 
and  to  set  forth  his  own  experiences  with  niore  directness  thun 
the  ira|>ei'8onal  nature  of  choral  poetry,  as  it  then  existed,  was 
compatible  with.  At  the  same  lime  these  tendencies  were  con< 
ditioned  by  the  character  of  bis  public,  wbicb,  being  Spartan, 
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demanded  leligious  and  choral  poetry.  Alcman  had,  therefore, 
to  seek  for  some  variety  of  Dorian  melic,  which  should  satisfy 
Spartan  taste  and  yet  admit  of  heing  developed  into  an  instru- 
ment for  conveying  his  feelin^rs  and  his  own  views  on  life  as  his 
own.  This  he  found  in  the  Parthenia,  or  girls'  choruses,  which 
liad  long  existed  in  Sparta.  Such  chonises,  sung  and  danced 
by  girls,  imply  that  women  were  allowed  to  freely  appear  in 
public,  and  that  they  received  some  education  in  music  and 
dancing.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting^  to  note  that  the  history 
of  the  condition  of  Greek  women  receives  some  light  from  the 
history  of  these  Parthenia.  In  the  oldest  times  they  were  pro- 
bably common  to'  all  the  Greeks,  for  dances  of  this  kind  are 
mentioned  in  Homer  and  the  Homeric  hymns. ^  For  some 
time  they  continued  to  be  usual,  not  only  among  the  Dorians 
and  ^>lians,  but  also  among  the  loniansL  Eventually,  how- 
ever, the  Athenian  practice  of  secluding  women,  of  allowing 
them  to  leave  the  house  only  for  religious  worship,  and  of 
teaching  them  nothing  but  the  most  elementary  household 
duties,  caused  the  Parthenia  to  decay  among  the  Athenian&  In 
Sparta,  however,  where  the  state  took  the  education  of  girU 
into  its  own  hands  with  as  much  care  as  that  of  boys,  and 
where  women  occupied  a  place  of  some  independence  by  the 
side  of  man,  the  Parthenia  long  continued  to  flourish. 

Anon  is  not  represented  by  a  single  fragment,  for  the  hymn 
of  thanksgiving  commemorating  his  miraculous  escape  on  the 
back  of  a  dolphin  from  death  at  the  hands  of  a  treacherous  crew, 
which  ^lian  (H.  A.  xii.  45)  quotes  as  the  work  of  Arion,  is 
generally  regarded  now  as  the  work  of  a  later  hand.  It  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  that  we  should  possess  nothing  of  his, 
because  he  not  only  wrote  hexameters  (to  the  number  of  2000) 
and  nomes,  but  first  gave  a  place  in  literature  to  the  dithyramb^ 
which  was  the  seed  out  of  which  the  drama  was  to  grow  ;  and 
the  early  history  of  the  dithyramb  is  a  matter  of  some  obscurity. 
The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  probably  of  great  antiquity  in 
Greece,  and  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  date  from  before 
the  composition  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Dionysus.  The  power 
of  wine  had  excited  by  its  mystery  the  wonder  of  man  in 
Ar}'an  times,  for  it  is  celebrated  in  the  Yedas,  where  the  virtaos 
of  9oma  are  the  marvel  of  the  poet.  But  as  the  worship  of 
Dionysus  was  a  different  thing  from  the  praise  of  soma^  so  the 
dithyramb  was  not  the  same  thing  as  the   early  hymns  to 


^  Hind,  zri  x8a ;  Hymns,  zxx.  14.  The  danoe  of  Artemii  and  her  tndi^ 
Hytnni,  zxvii.  25,  wai  pzoh»blj  iiigfetted  by  the  praotioe  of  ordinerf  life^ 
M  WM  eleo  Hymnt.  r.  5- 
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Dionjsns.  The  proper,  and  presumably  the  original,  subject  of 
the  dithyramb  was  the  birth  of  Dionysus,  as  we  learn  from 
Plato  (Laws,  ill  700),  though  eventually  any  portion  of  his 
history  came  to  1^  matter  for  dithyrambic  poets.  But  it  was 
less  in  the  matter  than  in  the  manner  of  delivery  that  the 
dithyramb  differed  from  the  hymns.  The  dithyramb  was 
orgiastic,  and  this,  together  with  the  name  (for  which  no 
Greek  etymology  can  be  found),  seems  to  point  to  a  foreign 
origin.  This  view  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  dithyramb 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  it  was  in  Corinth,  which  en- 
couraged orgiastic  rites  and  was  specially  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Cotyto,  that  the  dithyramb  first  found  a  home  in  Gi'eece ; 
and  that  it  was  from  Methymna  in  Lesbos,  where  phallic  wor- 
.  ship  flourished,  that  Anon  brought  the  dithyramb  to  Corinth. 

^  Tiie  first  mention  of  the  dithyramb  is  in  a  time  before 
Arion,  in  a  fragment  (77B)  of  Archilochus,  who  says  that  he 
knows  how,  when  he  is  smitten  by  wine  as  by  a  thunderbolt^  to 
lead  off  the  dithyramb.  From  tliis  fragment,  as  well  as  from 
the  general  course  of  melic  poetry,  it  probably  follows  that  the 
dithyramb  was,  until  the  time  of  Arion  (who  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Periander,  B.C.  628-585),  sung  not  in  chorus,  but  in 
monody,  as  was  the  case  with  other  melic  poetry  until  Tha- 
letas,  and  still  more  effectively  Alcman,  brought  choral  poetry 
into  the  position  of  imiK)rtance  which  nomes  originally  occu- 
pied. At  any  rate,  the  singing  of  the  dithyramb  by  an  organised 
and  trained  chorus  (as  opposed  to  the  extempore  singing  of  a 
refrain,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earliest  paeans  and  wedding-son^), 
was  due  to  Arion.  The  position  of  the  chorus  in  the  dithy- 
ramb, too,  was  new,  and  was  due  to  Arion.  Instead  of  being 
drawn  up  in  a  rectangular  body,  as  was  the  case  with  all 
Dorian  choruses,  and  moving  fmm  right  to  left,  and  left  to 
rights  round  the  altar,  the  chorus  was  arranged  in  a  circle 
round  the  altar,  and  hence  was  called  a  Cyclic  chorus.    Another 

,.    innovation  made  by  Arion  was  to  dress  the  chorus  as  satyrs ; 

^  the  choreuttt,  or  members  of  the  chorug.  thus  came  to  be 
called  in  Greek  tmgoi^  goats  or  satyrs,  and  their  song  was 
the  goat-  or  satyrsong,  irag-HBdicL  This,  and  not  the  offering  of 
a  goat  as  a  prize,  it  is  which  is  the  origin  of  the  word  ''  tragedy." 
The  number  of  choreut»  in  Arion's  time  is  not  known.  The 
first  mention  of  the  number  fifty  is  later,  ani  occurs  in  a  frag- 
ment of  Simonides  (147) ;    whether  this  was  the  number  of 

^  Arion's  chorus  there  is  nothing  to  show.     A  further  innova- 

^  tion  ascribed  to  Arion  is,  that  he  gave  a  **  tragic  turn  "  ^  ta  the 
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dithyramb,  and  what  this  means  is  uncertain.  It  has  been  snp- 
posed  to  mean  that  Arion  did  not  conHne  himself  to  the  birth 
or  the  adventures  of  Dionysus  for  the  subject  of  his  dithyrambs, 
but  substituted  heroic  mytlis.^  But  probably  it  refers  to  the 
nature  of  the  dancing  wiili  which  the  dithyramb  was  accom- 
panied. Tliis  was  more  lively  and  more  extravagant  than  in 
the  case  of  other  choral  poetry  ;  it  was  probably  highly  mimetic 
and,  as  danced  by  the  satyr- clad  choreuts,  dramatic 


CHAPTER  IIL 

VELIO  POETRT  :   ALCJEUS  AND   BAPPHa 

Whilst  the  lonians  had  been  developing  elegiac  and  iambic 
poetry,  and  whilst  in  Sparta  melic  poets,  attracted  from  all 
parts  of  the  Greek  world,  had  carried  nomes  as  far  as  the  simple 
nature  of  such  poetry  permittetl,  and  then  liad  bogun  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  choral  poetry,  in  Lesbos  the  other  division  of 
melic  poetry,  which  consisted  of  Oiles,  individual  and  subjective 
in  character,  and  which  corresponded  rather  to  what  we  under- 
stand at  the  present  day  by  lyric  poetry,  was  l)eing  quietly  but 
steadily  developed.  Of  the  stages  between  the  songs  of  the 
peo|)le  in  Lesbos  and  the  poetry  of  Alcaeus  absolutely  no  trace 
has  come  down  to  us ;  we  have  neither  a  word  nor  the  name  of 
a  single  poet.  It  is  indeed  only  inference,  but  it  is  a  necessary 
inference  from  the  developed  character  of  Alcaeus'  rhythm,  that 
such  stages  occurred. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  ao.,  in  the  time  of 
Alcaeus,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Solon,  Lesbos  was  in  a  state 
oi  political  convulsion,  the  shocks  of  which  tiirew  down  one 
form  of  government  after  another,  oligarcliical,  tyrannic,  and 
democmtio,  until  the  wisdom  and  power  of  Pittacus,  the  Solon 
of  Lesbos,  secured  peace  for  his  country.  In  these  revolutions 
and  counter-revolutions  Alcaeus  took  an  eager  part  Bom  of  a 
noble  family,  and  reared  in  the  political  faith  of  his  fathers, 
Akaens  was  by  nature  and  by  eilucation  an  ardent  parti-an  of 
tlie  olicrarchy,  which  in  his  earlier  years  ruled  without  fear  or 
( lierk  in  I^'pbns.  But  the  good  time  of  oligarchy  was  drawing 
'(»  an  eml,  and  that  in  Lesbos  was  explndiul  in  the  u-ual  way  — 
irom  w  ithin.     Finding  the  ix)&itiou  which  he  shared  in  common 

1  A  chaDge  of  this  kind  was  mpprsaaed  at  Sioyon  bj  deiathenei.     Hdl 
▼.67, 
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with  his  fellow-oligarchs  not  of  sufficient  freedom,  Molanchrus 
contrived  to  constitute  himself  tyrant ;  and  this  proceeding  led 
to  ft  cumplitation  of  revolutions,  tyrannicides,  exiles,  inipri^on- 
jnente,  usurjuitiima,  conapiraciex,  and  insurrections,  which  at  iliia 
distance  of  time  it  is  aluost  imjKissible  to  disentau^^le.  Melan- 
cbtus  was  eventually  assassinated,  but  the  oligarchy  was  not  to 
be  restored.  In  the  division,  however,  between  the  oligarchs 
and  the  people,  who  had  united  to  >vertbrow  the  tyranny,  but 
split  on  the  question  of  oligarcliy  or  democracy,  another  oligarch, 
Myrsilu^  throwin;;  over  his  own  party,,  forced  his  way  to  the 
tyranny.  Probably  at  this  time  Alcieus  and  his  brotliers  wera 
driven  into  exile;  and  we  may  perliaps  measuro  the  force  of 
this  political  eruption  by  the  distance  to  which,  and  the  divers 
directions  in  which,  these  exiles  were  ejected  ;  for  Alcteus  landed 
in  Egypt,  and  took  service  under  the  Pharaoh  Hufra,  while  liia 
brother  Antimenidas  was  projected  east,  and  entered  the  army 
vf  Nebuchadnezzar.  Myrsilus  sliared  the  fate  of  Melanchrus, 
and  was  ai^sassinated,  and  after  this  a  popular  government  was 
established  by  I'ittacua.  Dut  Al«eus  vfas  impartially  oppi>seii 
both  to  the  usurpations  of  tyrants  and  the  people's  encroach- 
ments on  the  riglits  of  the  oligarchs,  and  he  made  war  both 
with  bis  sword  and  liis  verse  on  Pittacus  and  the  popular  govern- 
ment. The  insurrection  fiiiled,  however,  and  Ah'ffiua  was  tlirowa 
into  prison.  There  he  implored  for  release  from  Pittacus,  whom 
be  had  despised  and  abused.  Pittacus  released  him  with  tho 
comment,  "  To  forgive  is  better  than  to  take  vengeance."  After 
this  we  know  nothing  more  of  Alcieus'  history. 
''  Alcsus'  compositions  made  at  least  ten  book^i,  and  included 
hymns  to  the  gods,  as  well  as  the  odes  for  wliicb  he  was  tnoro 
&mous.  The  latter  are  sometimes  divided  into  political  (etatio- 
tika),  drinking  (glcolia),  and  love  (erolika)  songs ;  but  it  is  hard 
to  observe  this  division  of  classes,  for  tlie  wine  seems  to  hnvs 
got  into  all  of  them,  and  they  were  probably  alt  delivered  in  the 
same  way,  to  the  same  audience,  and  on  the  same  sort  of  occa- 
■ion.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  probably  sung  by  Alcsus,  to  his 
own  accompaniment,  over  the  wine  to  his  political  and  personal 
friends.  Hence  bis  songs,  when  they  are  something  more  than 
drinking-songa,  would  still  natuially  contain  allusions  to  wiu^ 
and  even  those  which  began  as  drink ing-son-m  might,  without 
any  inconsequence,  turn  to  love  or  politics,  Tlie  fragments  of 
his  works  are  disappointing  reading,  and  this  is  not  because 
time  has,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  treated  AJcieas  more  hardly 
than  other  lyric  poeta  of  the  same  or  greater  antiquity.  Rela- 
tively,  indeed,  to  the  elegiac  poets,  Alcaetu  is  aot  fortunate  in- 
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the  size  of  the  fragments  from  which  we  have  to  form  onr  opinion 
of  him,  and  we  can  assign  a  natnral  reason  for  this :  the  lines 
of  cleavage  are  not  the  same  in  elegiac  poetry  as  in  odes  of  a 
more  complex  metrical  formation.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
fragments  of  Alcadus  have  reached  ns  embedded  in  the  works  of 
grammarians,  who  quote  Alc»us  only  to  illustrate  a  metrical 
point  or  a  peculiarity  of  dialect ;  and  such  quotations,  usually 
short,  never  necessarily  contain  a  complete  thought  Quotations 
from  the  elegiac  poets,  on  the  other  hand,  are  made  not  for  such 
purposes,  but  usually  for  the  sake  of  the  thought  contained  in 
them.  Hence  we  have  complete  elegies  by  Solon,  TyrtsBUs,  or 
Mimnermus,  but  only  fragments  of  Alcasus.  Still,  compared 
with  Archilochus  or  Alcman,  Alcaeus  is  well  represented;  but 
whereas  in  the  little  that  survives  of  Alcman  there  are  to  be 
found  two  fragmf'nts  which  at  once  put  him  at  least  on  a  level 
with  his  reputation,  in  the  more  extensive  fragments  of  AIcsbus 
there  is  nothing  which  is  worthy  of  the  great  name  that  AIcsbus 
enjoys. 

The  fragments  of  his  hymns  to  the  gods  contain  nothing 
which  is  above  poetical  commonplace ;  and  probably  the  hymns 
in  their  entirety  were  of  no  great  merit,  for  AIcsbus  was  not  by 
inclination  likely  to  excel  in,  nor  was  he  in  after-time  famous 
for,  religious  and  choral  lyric.  It  is  his  political  and  martial 
verse  which  antiquity  is  unanimous  in  extolling  as  constituting 
his  greatness  as  a  lyric  poet  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (2.  8), 
AthensBus  (xiv.  627A),  Quintilian  (la  i.  63),  and  the  epigram- 
matists in  the  Greek  Anthology,  all  select  his  stasiotika  as  his 
distinctive  excellence.  We  turn,  therefore,  with  interest  to  the 
fragments  of  these  odes,  and  find  that  fortunately  among  them 
are  some  of  the  most  considerable  and  famous  of  his  fragments. 
For  instance,  we  have  the  original  of  Horace's  **  0  navis !  refe- 
rent in  mare  te"  (C.  L  14),  in  which,  under  the  metaphor  of  a 
ship,  the  distress  of  the  state  is  pictured  (18).  We  have,  again, 
the  original  of  Horace's  '*  IKnnc  est  bibendum,"  with  the  re- 
joicing over  the  murder  of  Myrsilus  (30).  And,  as  the  expres- 
sion of  AlcflBUs'  martial  spirit,^  we  have  a  description.  (15)  of 
his  room  decorated  with  helmets  and  greaves  and  bucklers,  and 
all  the  appurtenances  of  war ;  and  also  (33)  his  welcome  to  his 
brother,  who  had  returned  from  his  service  under  Nebuchad- 
nezzar with  a  beautiful  ivory-hilted  sword,  which  he  had  taken 
from  a  giant  whom  he  had  slain  in  fair  and  open  fight 

All  these  fragments  are  good,  and  they  confirm  what  Diony- 
sius and  Quintilian  say,  that  he  is  not  diffuse,  and  that  liii 
style  possesses  grandeur;  bat  they  do  not  reach  the  lev«l  of 
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the  hiphest  poetiy.  The  finest  is  the  metaphor  of  the  ship, 
with  the  waves  ming  against  it  on  all  sidc-s,  and  its  siiils  in 
mga.  Compored  witli  the  liiligent  but  liteleiis  work  of  Homce'a 
imitation,  the  Greek  has  the  merit  of  being  sket^hfd  after 
nature ;  but  if  we  wish  to  see  tlie  difference  between  this  and 
the  beat  poetry,  "  to  know  the  change  and  feel  it,"  we  have 
only  to  compare  the  lines  ia  which  Homer '  describes,  not  ft 
storm — Alcieus'  stanzas  are  not  very  stormy  ;  he  has  to  tell  us 
that  tile  weather  is  bad — but  the  motion  of  a  ship.  Setting 
aside  other  differences,  in  the  one  case  we  feel  that  we  are  on 
the  Ehip,  and  in  the  other  we  do  not.  In  the  description  of 
his  room,  too,  we  are  sensible  of  a  somewhat  similar  deticienry ; 
but  ill  this  case  the  deticiency  is  in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  reality 
of  the  description.  As  a  picture  of  an  artistic  interior,  it  wunld 
rank  in  literary  merit  with  similar  work  in  Th^ophile  Gantier 
or  Balzac,  and  have  the  advantage  of  brevity.  When,  how- 
ever, Atlien»us  {L  c)  asks  us  to  admire  in  this  the  martial 
spirit  of  a  man  wlio  was  more  than  warlike  enough,  our  atten- 
tion is  at  once  drawn  to  the  diiferenca  in  spirit  between  these 
verses,  in  wliich  weapons  play  the  part  of  Rsthetic  mural  decora- 
tions, and  tliose  in  which  Tyrtieus  describes  the  Spartan  warrior, 
with  teeth  set,  feet  lirmly  planted  on  the  ground,  covered  by 
his  shield,  holding  faia  burly  lance  in  his  band,  learning  in 
battle  how  to  figlit. 

Thus,  then,  not  only  do  the  fragments  which  we  happen  to 

Cssess  fail  to  bear  out  the  high  opinion  which  the  ancients 
Id  of  the  Ftasiotika,  but  one  of  them  is  actually  a  passage 
which  Atlieneus  ijuotes  to  prove  hia  opinioa  If  Athenteus 
has  thus  miyudged  the  merit  of  Alcteus,  it  becomes  worth 
while  to  exaitiiiie  the  criticisms  of  IJionysiiis  and  Quintilian 
more  closely,  end  with  some  indeiiendence  of  jmlgment.  Wiiat 
Dionysius  singles  out  as  above  all  excellent  in  Alcieus  is  the 
ithoi  of  the  political  odes  ;  and  Quintilian  explains  this  for  ns 
Then  he  praises  Alcieus  for  attacking  tyrants.  This,  then,  wa.i 
the  ilhog  of  the  political  odes — hatred  to  tyrants.  And  this  was 
AlcKus'  distinctive  excellence.  Liberty  is  a  F^ubject  which  may 
inspire  the  highest  puetfy,  as  it  docs  in  the  lines — 

■  Two  Toice«  are  thsre  :  one  is  of  the  aes, 
Od«  of  the  moniitiiiiiB  ;  e&ch  a  mi^jlitj  voice  i 
In  both  Irom  age  to  ags  then  didst  rejoice  ) 
Huj  were  thy  choaea  music — Libert;  I " 

But  it  muist  be  liberty  which  fills  the  poet ;  and  when  ve  Mt 
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Alcsens,  with  his  "  Now  mnst  we  soak  !  now  must  a  man  per- 
ffirce  he  made  to  drink,  since  Myrsilus  is  dead,"  by  the  side  of 
"Wdrdsworth's  **  There  came  a  tyrant,  and  .  .  .  thou  fought'st 
ap^ninst  him."  we  not  only  see  that  the  atasiotika  failetl  of  the 
higliest  excellence  as  poetry,  but  we  also  feel  that  hatred  of 
tyrants  is  not,  as  Dionysius  and  Quintilian  seemed  to  think^ 
the  8ame  thing  as  love  of  liberty.  Alcseus  fought  t^ainst  the 
tyranny  of  one,  but  for  the  tyranny  of  the  few. 

Leaving  the  fragments  of  the  political  odes,  we  find  among 
the  drinking-songs,  or  skolia,  two  pieces  of  much  greater  beauty, 
which  seem  to  show  that  Dionysius  and  Quintilian  ranked 
the  stasiotika  above  all  the  rest  of  Alc^us,  not  because  of  their 
poetical,  but  their  political  merit,  in  the  same  way  as  Alcseus' 
popularity  at  Athens,  wliich  is  testified  to  by  Aristophanes, 
seems  to  have  attached  itself  to  the  political  odes  (for  it  is  a 
etasiotikon  which  he  quotes  in  the  fVaspSy  1234),  and  to  have 
been  due  to  the  ty  ran  no-phobia  from  which  tlie  democrsicy, 
accoi-ding  to  Aristophanes,  suffered.^  The  two  fragments  which 
give  us  a  higher  opinion  of  AlcaBus  than  anything  in  the  poli- 
tical odes  are  a  winter-piece  (34)  and  a  summer-piece  (39). 
The  former  is  the  original  of  Horace's  "  Vides  ut  alta  stet  nive 
candidum  "  (C.  L  9),  and  is  a  picture  of  the  time  "  when  icicles 
hang  by  the  wall,"  and  "  all  around  the  wind  doth  blow."  The 
latter  was  written — 

"  While  that  the  son,  with  his  beams  hot, 
ScorcbM  the  fruits  in  vale  and  mountain.** 

But  when  we  have  felt  the  beauty  of  these  two  fragment?,  and 
recognise  the  brevity  and  the  «;randeur  of  the  style,  we  are 
conscious  of  the  same  deficiency  as  in  the  other  fragments. 
Alth(»ugh  ho  has  a  symj  athy  with  and  a  love  for  nature,  the  poet 
is  not  absorbed  in  his  subject ;  as,  for  instance,  Alcman  in  his 
description  of  a  sleeping  landscape :  he  is  thinking  of  something 
else — wine  and  women.  In  Shakespeare,  "  When  icicles  hang 
by  the  wall,"  and  **  When  all  around  the  M'ind  doth  blow," 
"  Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl."  But  in  Alcaeus,  when 
the  storm  blows  and  the  rivers  freeze,  or  when  the  fruits  are 
scorched  and  the  grasshopper  sings,  then  Alcaeus  says,  "Let  us 
drink."  It  is  perhaps,  however,  unfair  to  contrast  Alcaeus  with 
Shakespeare  op  any  modern  lyric  poet,  for  this  reason,  that  the 

1  It  ia  Rij^nificant  that,  ai  »oon  as  tyranno-pbohin,  both  in  the  Atbeninns 
and  in  critics,  dies  out,  a  proptr  a  preciatioii  of  Alcieiis'  merit  aa  a  po«t 
begins  tu  emerge.  It  is  Himeriua  who  reveals  to  us  the  exiHteiice  of  an 
apiirecia^ion  of  Alcsaiis'  sympathy  with  nature,  wlien  he  stiyM  of  some  ode 
tbat  t^e  birds  siug  iu  it  as  you  would  exi»ect  birds  to  sing  in  Alcwus. 
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Greeks  did  not  make  the  eliarp  severance  between  man  and 
nature  that  we  do  in  modern  times.  The  Greeks  were  from 
two  to  lliree  thousand  years  nearer  than  we  to  the  time  of  those 
primitive  stories  in  which  the  hero  is  addressed  by  atid  talks 
to  a  SDiike  or  a  bird  or  a  stream  or  a  rock  as  familiarly  as  to 
any  other  of  his  acquaintiuicea.  In  Greek  literature,  too,  the 
relations  of  man  and  nature  are  the  same  :  nature  is  always 
conceived  of  as  sympatliising  with  the  EuETcrings  of  man  or 
ministering  to  his  joys.  Kature  was  still  the  mother  of  the 
Greek,  and  be  was  old  enough  to  sympathise  with  her,  and  to 
go  to  ber  to  be  comforted  and  consoled,  but  not  old  enough  or 
self-conscious  eoou^^b  to  know  as  well  as  fee]  that  he  loveil  ber. 
A  Greek  might  perhaps  have  felt,  hut  could  not  have  said,  with 
Shelley— 

"  I  loTS  SDOO  and  sH  the  forms 
OrtliB  radiiiDt  frmt  ; 

I  love  waves,  and  winds,  and  itonn^ 
Everything- .Imoat 

Wliicli  i»  Nature's,  and  may  ba 

IJutainted  by  man's  miwry." 

Still  further  was  the  Greek  from  discovering  that  nature  ia 
indifferent  to  man,  with  an  indifference  which  Burns  has  given 
expression  to — 

"  Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon, 
How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  an'  fair  I 
How  can  ye  chant,  ys  littla  birds. 
And  1  sas  weary,  (u'  o'  care  I " 

It  was,  then,  characteristic  of  Greek  lyric,  and  not  a  pectiliar  de- 
ficienc;y  in  Alc»u^,  thnt  he  could  only  treat  nature  as  a  Itack- 
gruuud  to  man,  uouid  not  work  with  his  eye  solely  on  nature  to 
the  exclusion  of  man,  as  Shelley  did  in  his  two  verses  l>e;;inning, 
"  A  widow  bird  sate  mourning  for  her  love."  But  within  the 
limits  between  which  Greek  tliou^ht  moved,  Aloeus  does  not 
in  his  pictures  of  nature  attain  tlie  excellence  of  Alcman,  or  of 
.^schylus  in  the  Prwnellieas  Bound,  or  Sophocles  in  the  Ajax. 
Of  the  love-sungs  of  Alcieus  notliing  remains  but  fragments, 
which  give  ns  no  idea  of  their  worth  ;  and  the  names  of  the 
objects  of  his  allection,  e(i.,  Lycus,  show  that  these  odes  would 
not  have  been  aicepiable  to  modern  ears.  Havin;^  consiilvred 
t!ie  hymns,  the  stasiotika,  the  skolia,  and  the  erotika  of  Aleteun, 
We  have  now  to  estimate  his  work  as  a  whole.  To  begin  with 
his  rhythms,  not  only  was  the  l'igate<Uc  verso  which  bears  his 
nami:  his  invention,  and  still,  by  the  name  Alcaic,  testities  to 
hia  excellence  iu  tltis  form  of  strophe,  but  sapphics  also  were 
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the  product  of  his  genius.  The  fragment  which  describes  his 
room  is  in  a  metre  peculiar  to  AIcobus,  and  he  tried  many  other 
experiments  in  the  combination  of  metres.  In  tlie  next  place, 
the  qualities  of  his  style  are,  as  Dionysius  said,  and  as  even  we  at 
the  present  day  can  to  some  extent  see.  brevity  and  magnificence. 
His  matter — except  in  the  hymns,  which  are  not  characteristic 
— is  personal,  and,  like  his  metre  and  his  style,  genuinely  lyria 
Occurring  in  the  period  of  growth  and  creation  in  the  history  of 
Greek  literature,  he  is  original  in  his  matter  as  in  his  metres ; 
and  this  gives  to  his  work  the  note  of  reality  which  we  miss  in 
Horace.  Wlien  Alcaeus  shows  us  the  ship  of  state  in  distress, 
he,  at  least,  pictures  himself  as  on  board ;  but  to  the  Roman  ship 
of  state  Horace  in  his  ode  stands  in  the  attitude  of  an  apostro- 
phising spectiitor  on  shore.  The  difference  between  an  original 
and  an  adaptation  comes  out  even  more  strongly  in  the  ode, 
which  in  Alcaeus  celebrates  the  assassination  of  Myrsilus,  and 
in  Horace  is  adapted  to  the  suicide  of  Cleopatra.  Alcaeus  had 
indeed  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Myrsilus,  had  been  perhaps 
exiled  by  him,  certainly  deprived  of  his  oligarchical  privileges. 
He,  therefore,  when  Myrsilus  was  killed,  could  sing,  "  Now 
must  we  drink,"  and  mean  it.  But  Cleopatra's  existence  had  not 
been,  as  Horace  would  imply,  a  crushing  weight  which  scarcely 
permitted  him  or  any  other  Koman  to  breathe  while  it  lasted. 
When,  therefore,  Horace — whose  digestion  was  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  him — says,  "  Now  must  we  drink,"  it  is  because  the 
word  of  command  has  been  uttered  by  Augustus. 

In  the  choice  of  his  subjects  Alcaeus  is  limited.  He  found 
his  main  inspiration  in  good  wine  and  inferior  politics.  But 
if  his  range  is  narrow,  witliin  its  limits  he  shows  considerable 
variety  of  treatment.  Athenseus  remarked  that  there  was  no 
circumstance  or  occasion  which  Alcaeus  could  not  convert  into 
an  excuse  for  drinking ;  and  summer  and  winter,  joy  and  sorrow, 
love  and  politics,  do  all  lead  to  the  bowl  with  him.  But  this 
fact  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  he  was  solely  de- 
voted to  the  worship  of  wine.  Unfortunately  this  was  not  the 
case,  or  his  drinking-songs  would  have  been  better.  He  never 
wrote  anything  so  thorough  as  the  lines  in  the  Cyclops  ot 

Euripides —    . 

"  I  would  give 
All  that  the  Cyclops  feed  upon  their  mountains 
And  pitch  into  the  brine  on  8on.a  white  cUtT, 
Having  got  once  well  drunk  and  cleared  my  brows. 
How  ms^  is  he  whom  drinking  makes  not  glad  I "  ^ 


^  GKhelley's  translation  (with  Swinburne's  additions). 
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The  wiiie,  and  that  which  Alc«us  mixes  with  it,  both  suffer  in 
tlie  mixing.  The  exjilaimtiun  of  all  things  eniling  in  wine 
vilh  Alcxus  if,  as  we  have  alreaJy  said,  tlie  occasiun  and  the 
audience  to  which  he  addressed  himself.  But  if  his  treatment 
of  his  themes  is  varied,  it  is  not  pnifnund  ;  he  does  not  com- 
pensate for  the  narrowness  of  hia  runj^'e  by  intensity  of  feehng. 
Herein  he  differs  from  Archiloclius,  with  wLom  he  has  exter- 
nally points  of  res e ml) lance.  Both  lived  in  unquiet  times,  both 
trindercd  far,  and  both  Spent  much  time  in  camp,  Meither  waa 
troubled  by  the  deeper  problems  of  life,  and  neither  found  a 
better  remedy  or  a  better  moral  for  sutfering  than  "Let  ua 
drink."  But  here  the  resemblance  ceases.  When  Archilochiu 
used  his  iambics  as  weapons,  he  struck  homo.  AIckus  only 
abused  I'ittacLis ;  and  his  verses  on  the  death  of  Myrsilus,  which 
are  flovrn  witli  wine  and  insolence,  are  marked  by  the  impetu- 
osity of  youth,  not  by  the  sti-en^th  of  genius. 

ConleniiK)rary  with  Al«cus,  and  a  native  of  Ijeabos,  was 
Sappho,  or,  as  the  name  is  written  in  her  oivn  dialect,  Fsupplia. 
01  lier  life  we  know  remarkably  little.  Herodotus  {2.  135) 
tells  us  that  her  fatlier'e  name  was  SkainandronymOi,  and  that 
her  brother  Cbaraxus  wasted  his  money  on  the  famous  couitesan 
Rbodopis  (or  Doricha),  whom  be  brought  home  with  him  from 
Egypt,  for  which  Sappho  ridiculed  him  much.  From  the  Parian 
Marble  (36)  we  learn  that  she  went  into  exile  to  Sicily  along 
with  the  other  aristocrats  of  Lesbo^  but  as  the  inscription  ii 
much  obliterateil  here,  the  ditte  ia  matter  of  conjectui'e.  From 
Aristotle  (lUiet,  i.  9},  we  learn  that  Alcieus  a>ldressed  an  ode 
(55)  to  Sappho,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  something  which  ha 
wished  to  say,  but  shame  prevented  him  ;  and  tliat  Sappbo 
replied  with  an  ode  (z8)  saying  that  bad  his  wish  been  for  any- 
thing good  and  lionouruble,  shame  would  not  have  prevented 
him  from  speaking.  If  to  this  scanty  information  about  tha 
life  of  Sappho  we  add  the  tradition,  on  which  antiquity  it 
agreed,  mO^hich  the  fragments  of  her  works  confirm,  that,  in 
accordance  with  a  practice  not  infrequent  among  the  .^lolians 
and  the  Dorians,  she  collected  round  her  a  number  of  younger 
women,  in  much  ttie  same  way  as  younger  men  collected  round 
S  'cratos,  then  we  shall  have  before  us  all  that  is  known  about 
the  life  of  Sappho.  Otlier  and  probably  erroneous  statement* 
owe  their  existence  to  misunderstandings  and  uncertain  infer- 
ences from  her  works  and  mode  of  life.  Thus,  because  one  frag- 
ment (85)  says,  "  I  have  a  fair  daughter,  like  a  golden  blos- 
som, my  beloved  Klali^  whom  I  would  not  part  with  for  all 
Lydiiai'lt  has  been  infeiied  that  Sappho  waa  msrriod  and  had  a 
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child,  Klels;  which  is  ns  though  we  were  to  infer  from  a 
fragment  of  Campbell  that  the  poet  was  "  the  chief  of  Ulva'a 
i.>le  "  and  married  **  I^rd  Ulliu's  daugliter."  It  is  prol)able 
that  the  story  of  her  hopeless  love  for  Phaon  had  its  origin 
in  a  similar  misunderstanding  of  some  of  Sappho's  verses  ; 
but  it  was  the  existence  of  her  school,  following,  "fringe,* 
coterie,  or  club — none  of  the  words  will  convey  at  once  the 
idea  both  of  the  literary  and  artistic  objects  of  these  meetings 
and  the  personal  atfection  which  was  the  indispensable  basis  of 
the  connection  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil — that  afforded 
an  application  for  the  meaning  of  her  verses,  and  gave  to  the 
coarsest  imaginings  of  exhnu.^ted  lasciviousness  an  opportunity 
and  an  appetite  for  stripping  Passion  of  her  poetry  and  violating 
lier  in  the  name  of  history.  The  process  of  outrage  was  be- 
gun by  the  comedians  of  Athens,  and  is  carried  on,  openly  and 
secretly,  in  the  literature  of  to-day  by  writers  whose  knowled«4e 
of  literature  is  profound  enougli  only  to  enable  them  to  mip8])ell 
tlie  name  of  Sappho.  The  amount  of  freedom  which  the  iEiilians 
and  Dorians  allowed  their  women  was  unintelligible  to  the 
Athenians,  or  at  least  to  the  Athenians  of  a  later  time  than  this, 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  ac. ;  and  though  the  iEoHans 
or  Dorians  might  think  that  such  meetings  as  those  of  Sappho 
and  her  followers  were  for  literature  or  art,  the  Athenians — 
especially  those  who  were  separated  by  two  centuries  from  the 
facts  which  they  undertook  to  explain — possessed  much  more 
discernment.  Ameipsias,  and  then  comedian  after  comedian, 
throughout  the  old,  the  middle,  and  the  new  comedy,  took 
Sappho  as  the  subject  and  the  name  of  works,  of  whose  refine- 
ment the  Lysistrata^  the  ThesmopJwrtaziutce,  and  the  Ecdesiaztism 
of  Aristophanes  may  give  us  some  faint  idea.  Then  ancient 
historians  of  literature,  eg.  Chameleon,  in  their  search  for 
materials  for  a  biography  of  Sappho,  seized  on  these  comedies 
as  trustworthy  sources  of  information — thus  proving,  for  in- 
stance, that  amon^;  Sappho*s  lovers  were  Archilochus  (wlio  lived 
a  century  earlier),  or  Anacre^^n  (who  lived  about  as  much  later) — 
and  thereby  left  future  workers  in  the  same  field  only  their 
imagination  to  draw  on  for  their  facts.  But  so  alarmingly 
luxuriant  did  this  ])rove,  that  even  the  name  of  Sappho,  by- 
word of  sliame  as  it  had  l>ecome,  was  not  regarded  as  capable 
of  liearing  all  that  was  thus  put  upon  it,  and  relief  was  ailonled 
whence  the  burden  came ;  for  a  new  and  wholly  imaginary 
Sappho  was  invented,  who  walks  the  pages  of  lexicographers 
like  Suidas  with  the  honour  in  dishonour  of  the  name  she 
bears. 
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Bnt  none  of  these  mephitic  exhalntiona  from  the  bogs  of  per- 
verted imaginings  uvniU'J  to  Jim  the  glorious  light  of  Sappho's 
poetry  ;  for  ancient  crilii;s,  at  least,  seem  to  have  judged  a.  work 
of  art  by  the  standard  of  art,  and  not  by  referrin;j  to  the  raorahty 
of  the  artist.  Many,  indeed,  of  the  expressions  of  amazement 
at  Sappho's  work  whicii  are  to  he  found  in  Greek  writers  are 
open  to  some  suspicion,  as  being  based  on  not  wholly  satisfactory 
grounds.  When  Strabo  (xiii.  617)  calls  Sappho  "  a  marvellous 
phenomenon,"  he  scema  to  do  ao  because  no  other  woman  could 
approach  her  in  merit ;  and  the  same  inadequate  standard  seems 
to  be  implied  in  the  expressions  "a  Homer  among  women," 
"a  tenth  Muse,"  "a  Pierian  bee,"  and  ao  on,  which  are  fre- 
quently applied  to  her  in  Greek  writers.  If  this  were  all  that 
could  be  said  of  Sappho,  that  no  other  woman  who  wrote  in 
Greek  could  rival  her,  her  rank  would  not  be  high,  for  although 
a  Considerable  number  of  women  in  Greece  did  write,  they  did 
noi  attain  j,Teat  excellence.  It  is  a  lietter  testimony  both  to  the 
criticism  of  aucit-nt  clitics  and  to  the  value  of  Sappho  that  she 
was  ranked  among  the  nine  great  lyric  poeU  by  the  Alexandrine 
Bchool.  But  even  this  does  not  convey  the  full  tribute  to  "  that 
ineffable  glory  and  grace  as  of  present  godhead,  that  subtle 
breath  and  bloom  of  very  heaven  itself,  that  dignity  of  divinity 
which  informs  the  most  passionate  and  piteous  notes  of  the 
unapproachable  poetess  with  such  grandeur  as  would  seem  im- 
possible to  such  passioti."  '  "  The  highest  lyric  work  is  either 
passionate  or  iumgi native,"  Mr.  Swiubumo  has  said;'  and  as 
Coleridge  is  the  greatest  representative  among  lyric  poets  of 
iraagin-ilivfl  poetry,  so  Siipphn's  jKwtry  stands  highest  in  the 
p:issii>nate  lyric  of  all  times  and  ages.  Her  work  has  no  mora 
variety  than  Coleridf^-e's,  and  suKL-ra  no  mure  for  want  of  it 
Dut  though  it  is  one,  it  is  not  the  same,  as  the  sea  is  one 
but  not  the  same,  lu  one  as  in  the  other,  the  languid  volup- 
tuous stvell,  which  reflects  now  the  sun,  now  the  midnight 
moon  (52),  and  the  stars  which  by  the  moon  "pale  their  in- 
effectual fires"  (3),  is  milled  into  darkness  by  the  winds,  or 
flashes  with  "  the  lightning  of  Ihe  noontide  ocean."  It  is  to 
the  sea  rather  than  to  lire  that  Sappho  should  be  likened  ;  for 
although  her  verses  are  indeed,  as  ancient  critics  remarked, 
mixed  with  fire,  and  her  passion  blazes  out  now  here,  now 
there,  and  glows  nlwa;-s,  her  vei-ses  and  lier  i>a^sion  are  oceanic 
iu  ilieir  ih-pth  and  tidid  iu  their  strengtk  Above  all,  the  ocean 
baa  a  voiua — 
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**  And  ft  tone 
Arises  from  its  measured  motion—] 
How  sweet ! " 

Some  of  the  fragments  which  we  possess  (e.//.  95  and  109)  have 
Ijeen  preserved  expressly  because  of  the  beauty  of  tlieir  souml, 
and  in  all  we  hear  **  the  echo  of  that  unimaginable  song,  with 
its  pauses  and  redoubled  notes,  and  returns  and  falls  of  sound, 
as  of  honey  dropping  from  heaven — as  of  tears  and  lire  and 
seed  of  life — which,  but  though  run  over  and  repeated  in  tliought, 
pervades  the  spirit  with  *a  sweet  possessive  pang."'^  Her 
grasp  of  the  mechanism  of  verse,  which  is  implied  in  this  com- 
mand of  melody,  was  greater,  as  is  the  number  (15)  of  her 
metres,  even  in  the  fragments  we  have,  than  any  other  lyrio 
poet  possessed. 

Amongst  the  remains  of  Sappho's  poetry  are  one  complete 
ode  to  Aphrodite  (i)  and  a  considerable  fragment — four  stanzas 
— of  another  ode  (2),  imitated  by  Catullus  (51).  The  fiassion 
J^_  of  these  odes  is  such  as  elsewhere  is  poitrayed  as  only  existing 
between  a  lover  and  his  mistress ;  but  in  these  o<les  tlie  object 
of  Sappho's  passion  is  a  woman,  and  tlie  fragments  of  the  rest 
of  the  odes  (as  opposed  to  the  epithalamia  and  hymns;  resemble 
these.  This  has  driven  many  respectable  commentators  into 
taking  refuge  in  a  various  reading,  thereby  making  the  first 
ode  api»licable  (as  they  vainly  ima^'ine)  to  a  man.  The  second 
ode  cannot  be  thus  remedieil ;  and  commentators  back  abashed 
into  a  cloud  of  words — all  true — about  climate,  social  conditions, 
the  difference  between  the  modem  and  the  Greek  view  of 
friendship,  S:c,  First,  however,  the  mystery  of  Sapj)ho'8  pas- 
sion cannot  be  dispersed,  or  be  anything  but  aggravated,  by 
various  readings  :  next,  it  is  not  scientific  demonstration  which 
can  make  any  man  feel  what  is  the  real  beauty  of  a  thing ;  and 
to  set  down  to  the  heat  of  the  climate  or  the  conditions  of  life 
in  Lesbos  that  passion  which  gives  to  Sappho's  music  "a  value 
])eyond  thought  and  beyond  price,"  is  to  do  a  very  poor  serviire 
to  her  poetry  for  the  sake  of  arming  her  reputation  with  a 
treacherous  and  superfluous  weapon.  But  this  error,  radical  as 
it  is,  will  do  Sappho  but  little  harm,  for,  as  a  critical  estimate, 
it  lacks  even  that  grain  of  truth  without  which  no  error  can 
exist  More  serious  is  the  mistaken  view  of  Sappho's  quality 
as  a  poetess  which  is  conveyed  in  Horace's  phrase  "mascula 
Sappho ; " — more  serious  because  there  is  enough  truth  here  to 
make  the  error  current.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  language 
of  Sappho  is  that  of  a  lover  to  his  mistress  :  whoever  can  read 

^  Swinbume,  p.  93. 
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Sappho  can  see  that  It  is  the  most  obvious  »nd  tho  most 
Huperliuial  trait  in  her  nork.  To  take  this  chamcterifitic,  and- 
otl'er  it  to  the  world  as  the  atim  of  Sa[i|)ho'3  poetry,  as  though 
it  wera  the  inversion  and  uot  the  intensity  of  passion  which 
we  ate  to  aditiiro,  is  a  shallow  mtscoocepliun  which  serves  to 
mark  the  standard  of  taste  for  lyric  poetry  in  Eome  in  Horace's 
day.  To  discover  the  sex  of  Sappho's  poetry  and  passion  was 
reserved  for  Eome  and  for  the  curious  in  Ruch  matters.  The 
author  of  the  treatise  on  the  Sublime,  and  Bionyaiua  of  Haii- 
carnassus,  critics  from  whom  we  can  learn  how  to  understand  the 
beauty  of  Greek  literature,  were  not  thus  misled,  but,  with  un- 
erring instinct,  at  once  seized  on  the  perfection  in  delineation 
and  colouring,  and  on  the  marvellous  fidelity  in  her  representa> 
tion  of  the  passion  of  love.  The  former  critic  says  (10),  "TI16 
feelin<{s  whit^h  result  from  the  madness  of  love  Sappho  alwitj'S 
draws  after  their  symptoms  and  from  realily  itself.  Ami  where- 
in does  she  show  her  eiccellencet  In  that  she  is  marvellous  in 
selecting  nnd  combining  the  extremest  and  most  violent  of 
Uiem."  He  then  quotes  the  second  of  our  fmcmeiits,  nnd  goes 
on  to  suy,  "  Are  you  not  amazed  how  she  beats  and  drives 
into  it  soul,  body,  liearins,  speech,  sight,  complexion,  all  things 
which  are  regarded  as  disconnected  with  ench  other ;  and  how 
at  one  and  the  same  moment  she  is  both  frozen  witli  chill  nnd 
consumed  by  fire,  distraught  of  reason  and  perfectly  logical, 
alarmed  with  fear  and  all  but  dead — h11  that  hiT  feeling  may 
seem  to  be,  not  a  single  thing  but,  a  milee  of  passions  I" 

Athenffius  (w.  687A)  calls  Sapplio  a  thorough  woman,  although 
a  poetess,  and  t)iis  is  a  view  which  has  been  adopted  by  some 
modern  critics,  liut  although  she  expresses  all  a  woman's  con- 
tempt for  a  rival  who  cannot  hold  her  dress  properly  (70),  and 
says  (68)  to  niiother,  "When  yon  die,  no  one  will  remember 
yott,  for  you  have  uo  share  in  the  roses  of  Pieria  ; "  still  it  is 
not  those  fragments  by  which  Sappho  rises  to  the  pre-eminence 
which  she  enjoys.  Her  love  of  flowers,  however,  of  the  rose, 
for  which,  says  Philostratua  (Ep.  71),  she  always  has  some  new 
chaplet  of  praise;  her  tender  sympathy  for  tho  liyacintb  which 
in  crushed  under  the  feet  of  the  shepherds  on  the  mountains 
and  stains  purple  tlie  ground  (94),  for  the  tender  Qower  of  the 
grass  which  is  trodden  down  by  the  dancers  (54) ;  her  joy  in 
''the  sweet-voiced  harbinger  of  spring,  the  nightingale"  (39); 
her  pity  for  the  doves  which  are  shot  by  men,  '■  and  their  iife 
becomes  cold  nnd  their  wings  fall "  (16):  all  these  are  emotioni 
which  an  mon  common  in  women  than  in  men,  but  in  poetry 
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are  not  peculiar  to  or  distinctive  of  poetesses.  Wordsworth's 
heart 

**  with  pleasure  fills. 
And  dances  witti  the  daffodils." 
Shelley  loves 

''The  fresh  Earth  in  new  leaves  drett," 
or 

"  a  rose  embower'd 
In  its  own  green  leaves  ;  *' 

and  Keats 

**  The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild," 

and  "  all  little  hirds  that  arc  "  fill  English  lyric  "  with  theix 
sweet  jargoning." 

In  point  of  style,  Dionysius  (de  Comp.  Verb,  23)  takes  Sappho 
as  the  greatest  lyric  representative  of  smoothness  and  polish 
of  style,  and  in  illustration  of  his  meaning  he  quotes  the  ode 
which  now  stands  first  in  Bergk's  collection.  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  grace  and  beauty  of  this  style  consists  in  the  flow 
of  its  melody.  To  express  the  quality  of  Sappho's  verse  we 
must  borrow  a  comjparison  from  Sappho  herself;  it  is  "more 
delicate  than  water''  (122).     It  makes  a  pleasant  noise — 

**  A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune." 

Dion3*sius  also  says  that  it  is  flower-like  ;  not  that  beauties  are 
woven  into  her  style,  as  Demetrius  (de  Eloc,  166)  says,  but  her 
verse  is  itself  (again  we  must  borrow  from  Sapplio  hersftlf) 
"more  delicate  than  the  rose"  (123).  For  examples  of  her 
"redoubled  notes  and  returns  and  falls''  of  song  we  tliank 
Demetrius,  although  he  does  present  them  to  us  witli  the  labels 
"anaphora,"  "anadiplosis,"  attached  (ib.  141);  but  most  grate- 
ful are  we  to  a  scholiast  (Hermog.  vii.  983)  who  has  preserved 
us  throe  lines  "  more  precious  than  gold  "  (123),  in  which  Sappho 
likens  an  unmarried  girl  to  an  apple  which  reddens  "  atop  of 
tlie  topmost  twig,"  and  the  apple-gatherers  have  forgotten  it- 
no  !  not  forgotten  it ;  they  were  not  able  to  reach  it 

Astronomers  have  calculated  the  law  of  the  distance  which 
separates  the  planets  fn>m  each  other,  and  have  discovered 
thereby  that  in  one  region  where,  according  to  this  law,  there 
should  be  a  planet,  there  is  no  planet,  but  asteroids.  These  are 
the  fragments  of  what  once  was  a  jdanet.  Of  Sappho's  poetry 
we  have  only  fragments,  but  they,  like  the  asteroids,  show  wher« 
a  planet  was  once. 
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Amongst  the  scliool  of  Snppho  are  usually  placed  Daniophila 
anii  Krinna.  Ko  fragment  by  the  former  lias  come  down  to  ua, 
and  Wth  rcf!'"^  '"  ''*'  ^'^^  "*  know  nolhins-  About  the  latter 
moie  information  is  fortl. coming,  but  on  every  matter  concerned 
witli  her  either  our  xuthorities  are  iu  hopeless  conflict  or  gnva 
doiilita  have  bten  niised  in  modem  times.  Trme.  Telos,  Bhoilce. 
and  Lesbos  have  been  assigned  as  her  birthplace,  but  tin:  fact 
that  the  epigrams  which  go  by  her  iiame  are  written  in  Doriiin 
hae  inclined  most  moilern  critics  to  regard  Telos  as  tlie  place  of 
her  birth.  Stitl  greater  are  the  discrepancies  with  regard  to  her 
date.  On  the  one  hand,  she  is  made  to  lie  a  contemporary  of 
Sappho,  and  a  doubtfnl  reading  in  one  of  Sapjibo's  frngnienta 
(77)  may  conceal  her  name.  On  the  other  hand,  Eusebius  givet 
as  her  date  B.C.  351,  a  difference  of  two  centuries  or  more.  Thia 
uncertainty  as  to  her  date  makes  it  difficult  to  decide  whether 
the  story  of  her  untimely  death  at  the  age  of  nineteen  is  pio- 
hihiy  bused  on  good  authoritv,  or  is  a  misiiiterpretiitinn  of  some- 
thing in  her  own  writings.  She  is  saiil  to  have  wiitten  a  poem 
of  300  hexameters,  which  was  entitled  the  Qiftoff-  Of  thia  wa 
have  throe  insiynilicant  fraj-ments  (one  of  doubtful  authenticity), 
which  reveal  nothing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  poem,  and  we  hava 
no  other  information  on  the  subject.  It  bas  been  conjecturod 
that  it  resembled  the  idyll  of  Theocritus  {28),  which  bears  the 
Bamo  name.  Sume  admirer  of  her  poetry  in  antiquity  compared 
her  to  Homer ;  but  if  this  were  not  an  exaggeration,  we  should 
probably  have  had  more  frequent  mention  of  her,  and  mora 
frequent  quotations.  The  three  epigrams  which  go  by  her 
name  in  the  Antliology  do  not  show  any  genius. 

1^  While  the  ode  and  personal  lyric  were  being  wrought  to  their 
'  greatest  perfection  in  Lesbis,  in  Sicily  the  other  branch  of 
melic,  choral  poetry,  was  beiiig  developed  by  Stesichorus.  The 
importance  wliich  was  attached  to  his  services  to  choral  music 
is  indicated  by  the  name  "  Stesichorus,"  which  means  "founder 
of  chorus,"  and  superseded  entirely  the  ori^'inal  name  of  the 
poet,  which  was  Teisia&  The  place  of  his  birth  is  uncertain; 
it  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  Matauros,  sometimes  Himero, 
an<l  modem  writers  usually  combine  these  two  traditions  by 
saying  tliat  he  was  bom  at  Himera,  but  belonged  by  extraction 
to  Miit:uiros.  If  his  date  were  fixed,  it  mi;;ht  help  to  settle  the 
qticslioii,  for  ho  nwy  have  been  born  before  the  foundation  o( 
Himera  ;  but  the  time  is  even  more  uncertain  than  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  all  we  can  say  is,  that,  roughly,  he  belong  to  th« 
first  half  of  the  sixth  century  B.a     About  his  life  we  know 

'   absolutaly  nothiog,  \oi  the  story  told  by  Plato  {Ph.  343)  that 
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he  was  smitten  with  hlindness  by  Helena  because  he  had  in  n 
poem  declared  her  to  be  the  source  of  Troy's  woes,  cannot  be 
made  to  yield  any  residuum  of  fact  Probably  he  did  make 
some  such  statement  in  some  poem,  and  he  certainly  in  another 
poem,  from  which  Plato  quotes,  declared  that  the  story  about 
Helen  was  untrue ;  that  she  never  crossed  the  sea  to  Troy  (32). 
The  contradictory  nature  of  these  two  statements  may  have  led 
to  the  second  being  regarded  as  a  recantation,  for  Plato  terms 
it  '*  the  so-called  palinode."  The  next  step  would  be  to  speculate 
on  the  poet  s  reason  for  recanting,  and  thus  the  story  of  his 
.blindness  would  arise.  The  mode  of  expression  which  Plato 
uses,  **  the  so-called  palinode,"  suggests  that  the  poem  was  not 
really  a  palinode  or  recantation,  and  the  lines  which  he  quotes 
rather  imply  that  the  story  which  Stesichorus  was  denying  was 
one  told  by  others,  not  one  of  his  own  telling  which  he  was 
recanting.  However,  although  the  so-called  palinotle  cannot  be 
made  to  yield  any  information  as  to  the  life  of  Stesichorus,  it 
has  a  value  in  the  history  of  literature ;  for  in  it  the  story  which 
Euripides  took  for  the  plot  of  his  Helena^  and  which  was  known 
to  Herodotus,  that  Helena  stayed  in  Egypt  and  her  phantom 
went  to  Troy  with  Paris,  made,  so  far  as  we  know,  its  first 
appearance  in  literature.  In  connection  with  the  life  of  Stesi- 
chorus another  story  is  told,  that  he  warned  his  fellow-citizens 
against  the  designs  of  a  certain  tyrant  by  the  fable  of  the  horso 
which,  for  the  purposes  of  vengeance,  obtained  the  assistance  of 
man,  and  found  that  he  had  to  pay  for  his  vengeance  by  the 
loss  of  his  liberty.  The  warning  was  disregarded,  the  tyrant 
was  successful,  and  Stesichonis  had  to  fly  to  Catana,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  died.  The  uncertainty  as  to  Stesichorus*  date 
makes  it  uncertain  who  the  tyrant  was,  whether  Gelon  or  Pha- 
laris,  but  we  are  most  likely  to  be  safe  if  we  cling  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Aristotle  (EJiei,  2.  20),  who  says  it  was  Phalaris  of 
Acragas.  This  story  too  has  its  interest  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture, for  it  is  one  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  famous  letters 

/      of  Phalaris. 

!y  Although  Stesichorus  was  later  in  date  than  Alcman,  he  is  in 
no  other  senso  Tiis  successor.  Stesichorus  did  not  take  up  choral 
lyric  where  Alcman  left  it,  but  made  a  fresh  departure.  Alcman 
had  imported  the  subjective  and  personal  element  into  choral 
poetry,  and  had  thereby  helped  to  purify  it  of  the  narrative 
character  which  is  alien  to  lyric,  and  into  which  poetry  cele- 
brating the  deeds  of  the  gods  was  peculiarly  apt  to  fall.  Stesi- 
chorus was  not  affected  by  the  advance  thus  made  by  Alcman ; 
he  started  from  and  belonged  to  an  earlier  stage  in  the  historj 
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"^  of  choral  lyric,  although  in  time  he  was  later  than  Alcnian; 
The  epic  element  is  even  more  visilile  in  Steaichorus  than  tlia 
subjective  in  Alcmaa,  for  in  the  fi^rmer  poet  the  epic  element 
is  not  qualiGcd  by  any  other.  The  pocma  of  Stesichoru^  aru 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  "epic  lyric"  or  "  nielic  epia"  They 
•eem  to  have  been  long  narratives  of  tlie  exploits  of  various 
heroes.  Thus  the  GeryonU  relatoil  the  combat  of  Heracles  wilh 
the  triple-bodied  Geryon;  the  Cycnm,  HeiacJes'  combat  with 
CycDue,  the  sou  of  Ares ;  the  Cerbena  told  how  Heracles 
fetched  the  dog  Cerberus  from  the  nether  world ;  the  Scplla  his 
adventures  witli  Scylla.  The  OreHeia,  as  its  name  implies,  was 
the  story  of  Oreslex,  and  the  title  of  the  Sack  of  Tmy  t«lla  ita 
own  subject  These  poems  or  ballads  were  as  purely  narrative 
as  epic,  hut  were  written  in  lyric  metres,  and  were  sung  by  a 
chorus.  Tims  they  were  Itrical  in  form  but  not  in  spirit,  and 
yet  their  spirit,  as  far  as  we  can  juilge,  was  not  that  of  epic ; 
for  St«siclioru3  abandoned  the  purely  objective  character  of  epic 
poetry  without  attaining  the  sulijective  character  of  lyric  poetry. 
That  iti  10  siiy,  he  did  not  in  his  narratives  coniine  himself  to 
narrative,  but  developed  the  psychological  interest,  and  is  thus 
the  forerunner  of  the  earliest  Greek  novelists.  But  he  was  Ktill 
further  removed  from  ihe  spirit  of  epic  in  that  he  was  not  in- 
dined  to  accept  and  baud  en  the  old  tales  with  implicit  belief, 
bat  assumed  an  attitude  of  criticism — historical  and  moral — 
with  regard  to  them,  and  altered  them  to  suit  his  own  rational- 
ism. It  is  ilifRcult  to  see  how  Stesichoriia,  lieing  thus  out  of 
sympathy  with  his  subject-matte r,  could  have  treated  it  success- 
fully, and  QuintiliaD  (to.  1.  62)  implies  that  his  treatment  was 
not  wholly  successful.  Quintilian,  however,  apparently  thinka 
that  this  was  because  the  subjects  handled  hy  Stesichorus  were 
too  great  to  admit  of  lyrical  treatment;  but  this  only  ehowa 
that  Stesichorus  had  misconceived  or  failed  to  realise  the  proper 
province  of  his  art.  Yet,  although  Stesichorus  was  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  spirit  of  either  epic  or  lyric,  and  his  "epic  lyric" 
was  consequently  neither  epic  nor  lyric,  he  still  enjoyed  con- 
siderable reputation  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  lyric      How  was  this! 

As  Stesichorus'  poetry  was  lyrical  only  in  form,  it  is  to  the 
form  of  lyric  tliat  we  must  look  for  tlte  innovations  and  im- 
provements which  he  made.  The  earliest  form  wliich  melio 
took  in  literature  whs  that  of  nomes,  songs  of  worship  and 
praise  delivered  as  solos.  Tliis  form  of  melic  was  succeeded  by 
choral  lyrics,  and  it  was  by  giving  to  choral  lyric  the  distinctivi 
form  which  it  ever  afterwuda  bora  that  Stesichoms  acquired 
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Ihe  place  which  he  holds  in  the  history  of  melic  The  fact 
that  the  invention  of  hymns  is  ascribed  to  him  conceals  beneath 
its  hurlace  the  real  innovation  which  he  introduceti  Hymns 
had  existed  long  before  the  time  of  Stesichorus  and  before 
the  beginning  of  the  history  of  lyric  i>oetry.  They  also  had. 
existed  even  in  the  history  of  melic  before  Stesichorus,  fur  the 
choral  odes  of  Thaletas  were  hymns.  But  the  division  of  the 
hymn  into  the  three  parts — strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode, 
which  corresponded  to  the  movements  of  the  chorus  round  the 
altar,  was,  even  if  not  invented  by  Stesichorus,  but  borrowed  by 
Lira  from  existing  usage  in  Sicily,  at  any  rate  introduced  and 
established  in  choral  melic  by  him.  In  this  tripartite  division  of 
the  choral  ode  Stesichorus  left  his  mark  pennanently  on  lyric 
In  another  end  minor  point  he  also  opened  a  path  which  his 
successors  followed  :  he  carried  the  length  of  the  strophe  and 
antistrophe  much  farther  than  had  ever  been  done  before,  and 
hy  thus  increasing  the  length  gained  additional  room  for  varying 
and  developinj(  the  metre. 
gi  But  in  addition  to  the  services  he  rendered  to  lyric,  Stesi- 
chorus has  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  writer.  On  this 
point  we  have  to  rely  upon  the  opinion  of  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus,  the  author  of  the  treatise  on  the  Sublime,  and  Quin- 
tilian.  Stesichorus'  treatment  of  the  sulyect-matter,  as  we  have 
seen,  Quintilian  defends  with  little  zeal  and  less  discretion ;  but 
hoth  he  an«l  Dionysius  {Script,  Vet,  Cens,  2.  7)  say  that  Stesi- 
chorus excelled  in  character  drawing.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
fragments  which  in  the  least  degree  enables  us  to  check  or  con- 
firm this  statement ;  but  this  quality  is  the  other  and  better 
side  of  that  tendency  to  psychological  analysis  which  marks 
Stesichorus  as  alien  to  the  spirit  of  epic  and  allied  to  romance. 
In  this  connection  we  should  mention  that,  as  well  as  the  hero- 
myths  which  Stesichorus  used  in  the  poems  we  have  already 
mentioned,  the  Geryonis^  Cerberus^  Scylla^  Cycnus,  &c.,  love- 
stories  and  pastoral  scenes  were  taken  by  him  as  themes.  Thus 
Stesichorus  was  the  forerunner  of  bucolic  as  well  as  of  novel- 
writers.  Whether  his  erotica  and  bucolica  were  of  the  same 
form,  and  were  sung  chorally  as  well  as  his  other  lyrics,  is  a 
point  on  which  no  evidence  is  forthcoming.  The  poems  which 
celebrated  the  deeds  of  Heracles  or  other  heroes  would  naturally 
be  peifonued  at  some  festival  in  honour  of  the  hero  ;  but  it  Ie 
hanl  to  imagine  on  what  occasion  such  a  poem  as  the  Kalyha, 
which  told  how  Kalyka  fell  in  love  with  Kuathlos,  and  havinj^ 
prayed  in  vain  to  Aphrodite  that  she  might  marry  him,  hanged 
herself,  could  be  sung  publicly  as  a  choms.    On  the  other  hand^ 
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mppose  that  this  and  the  Sailina  were  composed  for  sole 
linging  in  private  has  nothing  poBitive  in  its  sujv 
port.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  Stusicliorus'  character- 
drawing,  we  may  not«  as  int«re8tiiig  that  AthenKus  (xiv.  619I)). 
fMin  whom  we  j;et  tlia  sketch  of  the  plot  of  the  Kalyka,  remarks 
with  evident  satisfaction  that  the  cliBract«r  of  Kalyka,  as Uia^n 
by  Stesiuhorus,  was  extremely  morsL  She  desired  the  love 
of  Euathlos,  but  only  on  the  condition  of  becoming  his  lawful 
wife. 


■LBOIAO  AKS  lAHBio  WRiTSRs  (cfmiinuecC). 

TTRDra  the  name  of  Theogaia  two  books  of  elegiacs  have  come 
down  to  na,  of  which  the  hret  conaista  of  1330  verses,  and  the 
second,  which  ia  preserved  only  in  one  manuscript — the  best, 
the  Mutinensia,  A — of  159  versfia.  These  books  do  not  consti- 
tute one  sinifle  poem,  but  contain  a  great  number  of  aphorisms, 
gnomes,  reflectiona,  elegies,  epigmnis,  parodies,  and  amatory 
verses,  arranged  on  no  uniform  principle,  though  at  times  piecea 
seem  to  fuUow  each  other  because  of  their  resemblance ;  nt  others, 
because  of  their  contrast ;  and  at  other  times,  again,  the  juxta- 
position of  tlie  pieces  seems  to  be  satirical ;  white  repetitions  are 
not  unfrequeiit,  and  have  given  rise  to  many  hypotheses  as  to 
the  original  armngcment  of  the  contents  of  tlie  books.  But 
although  all  the  manuscripts  give  the  name  of  Theognis  to  their 
contents,  these  are  not  all  hy  Theognis,  nor  was  tlio  collec- 
tion originally  intended  to  be  passed  off  as  the  work  solely  of 
Theognis.  It  was  rather  intended  as  an  anthology  of  the  older 
elegiac  writers,  and  as  that  part  of  its  contents  which  ia  poli- 
tical is  violently  oligarchical,  it  was — unless  put  together  at  B 
time  when,  or  a  place  wliere,  political  feeling  was  extinct — 
addressed  to  aristocratic  readers.  In  course  of  time  the  value  for 
pnciicsl  life  of  its  shrewd  maxims  seems  to  have  caused  it  to  he 
ret;anled  as  eminently  suited  for  educational  purposes ;  and  its 
adoption  as  part  of  a  Greek  boy's  education  may  have  Ireen 
hcl[>ed  hy  the  feeling,  which  was  growin'j  np  even  in  Plato's 
time,  that  the  old  system  of  conGning  a  boy  to  one  or  two 
authors,  whom  he  karnt  hy  heart,  might  with  advantage  be 
replaced  by  a  curriculum  of  wider  range,  a  use  to  which  thit 
anthology  would  lend  itself  excellently. 


•" 
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As  it  is  by  reference  to  the  life  and  times  of  Theoprnis  that 
his  works  in  the  TJieofjmdea  are  to  be  distinguished  from  tlie 
poems  which  are  not  by  him,  the  question  arises,  what  do  wc 
know  of  his  life  and  times?  And  at  the  outset  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  is  unfortunately  from  this  anthology,  the 
T/ieognideOy  which  undoubtedly  contains  poems  by  Theognis, 
and  also  undoubtedly  contains  poems  not  by  him,  that  we  have 
to  get  our  information.  But  suspicious  as  this  circular  mode  of 
argument  naturally  makes  us,  we  can  reasonably  accept  the  out- 
lines, if  not  the  details,  which  it  puts  before  us.  Theognis  wap 
born  in  Megara — the  Megara  in  Greece,  not  in  Sicily — and, 
although  his  date  is  di.^tputf^d,  probably  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sixth  century  ac,  so  that  he  flourished  about  the  middle  or  in 
the  latter  half  of  that  century.  When  Megara  had  thrown  ofif 
the  yoke  of  Corinth,  she  began  to  display  great  activity  in 
colonisation,  and  especially  in  planting  colonies  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea.  This  ^activity  was  accompanied  by  a  great 
extension  of  her  commerce  and  by  a  confiiderable  increase  in  her 
wealth.  But  the  distribution  of  this  wealth  was  unequal :  riches 
grew,  but  poverty  also  grew,  and  the  gap  between  the  two 
widened  until  the  social  fabric  split.  An  oligarch  was,  as  always 
in  these  times,  found  to  betray  his  fellow-oligarchs  and  to  delude 
the  i)eople.  Theagenes  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  reform 
party,  and  utilised  his  position  to  make  himself  tyrant  Even- 
tually he  was  overthrown,  and  then  oli'^archy  and  democracy 
found  themselves  face  to  face.  A  time  of  confusion  and  strug- 
gling followed,  in  which  sometimes  oligarchy,  sometimes  demo- 
cracy, got  the  upper  hand,  and  neither,  when  victor,  showed 
mercy  to  the  fallen.  Each  took  from  the  other  what  was  to  be 
had  :  the  democrats  confiscated  the  oligarchs*  property,  and  the 
oligarchs,  to  use  an  expression  of  Theognis*  own  in  this  con- 
nection (314),  "drank  the  blood  "of  the  democrats.  Weight 
tells  in  these  encounters,  and  victory  finally  remained  with  the 
democracy. 

These  were  the  political  and  social  conditions  under  which 
Theognis  lived.  The  part  which  he  personally  took  in  the 
struggles  of  his  time  we  know  little  about,  except  that,  as  is 
plain  from  the  hatred  which  his  verses  show  for  the  democrats, 
he  belonged  to  the  oligarchs.  He  probably  lost  his  property 
(345)  and  went  into  exile,  but  afterwanls  returned  to  his  native 
country.  One  elegy  (783)  states  that  the  author  went  to  Sicily 
and  to  Eubcea,  and  that  he  was  received  kindly,  but  that 
nothing  could  reconcile  him  to  exile  from  his  native  country. 
Another  couplet  (209)  complains  that  an  exile  has  no  friends. 
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It  has  been  inferred  (from  >6i,  257,  &nd  1097)  that  the  woman 
whom  he  loved  was  given  in  maniaf^'e  by  her  pnrents  to  some 
roturier  because  of  hie  wealth,  and  thnt  after  marriage,  as  before, 
she  pri'feiTed  TheogniB.  But  dLlinvigh  the  frequent  and  liitter 
complaints  of  poverty  which  ocuur  are  probably  by  Tlieognia 
(e.17.  619  and  649),  it  is  raali  to  draw  such  detailed  inference.^  as 
the  above  solely  on  the  streiiL'tb  of  a  combination  of  poswges 
which  may  be  liy  dilTerent  author?  and  not  contain  even  a  word 
by  Tlieoj,'nia  It  is  better  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  extract 
personal  details,  and  to  content  ourselves  with  the  picture  whieh 
our  cnliection  gives  of  the  morality,  the  society,  and  the  poli- 
tical feeling  of  the  time.  The  fierce  savRgery  which  seems  to 
have  been  latent  at  all  times  among  the  Greeks,  displayed 
itself  in  all  its  murderous  cruelty  when  political  conflicts  neared 
Or  reached  tlie  sta^e  of  revilution.  Theognis  prayed  "  to  drink 
the  blooil"of  the  democrats.  Elsewhere  (847)  he  sava,  "Tram- 
ple on  the  people,  smite  them  with  jhe  keen  goad,"  and  so 
on.  It  ii,  however,  impossible  to  live  at  high  ]>res8ure  always, 
and  Theognis  cannot  keep  up  to  this  level  continually.  In 
default,  he  has  a  pair  of  "  perpetoat  epithets,"  which  serve  to. 
quietly  mark  the  ever-present  oligarchical  feeling  in  his  mind 
towards  the  mob.  Wlienever  he  speaks  of  "the  good,"  it  ia 
understood  that  he  does  not  mean  chiefly  men  who  are  dis- 
tinguished for  exemplary  lives  and  morality  of  conduct,  but 
those  who  were  of  ihe  same  political  views  as  hinisell  80 
when  he  speaks  of  "the  base,"  "the  craven,"  he  not  only 
meant  to  connot«  all  that  is  bad,  but  also  to  denote  the  people. 
There  was  one  other  class  of  men  whom  the  oligarchs  of  the 
time  hated  as  much  as,  perhaiw  mora  than,  they  did  the  mob : 
these  were  the  oligarchs  who  betmyed  their  fellows  and  made 
themselves  tyiunts.  Not  01. ly  does  Theognis  decline  to  associate 
with  tynmts  or  mourn  over  their  tombs  (1203),  he  even  advo- 
cates tyrannicide  (ii8t).  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  hated 
tyrants  on  the  one  side  and  the  democracy  on  the  other,  and 
also  bscanse  he  had  the  wit  to  see  that  even  olignTchical  nleia 
did  not  always  govern  in  the  best  possible  manner  (855),  that 
\a  imagined  he  followed  a  via  media  in  pcditica.  At  any  rat^ 
he  is  never  tired  of  posing  as  a  model  of  political  moderation, 
and  as  a  pattern  which  the  rising  genemtion  should  mould 
them'elves  on  {e.y.  319,  367,  33.,  544,  945). 
^  The  political  verses  of  Tlieognis,  although  they  would  in- 
cidentally serve  tlie  purpose  of  educating  the  risin);;  generation 
in  the  right  creed,  were  probably  not  meant  eoleljr  for  that 
pnrposa,  hot  were  mainl;  intanded  as  a  nlief  to^  and  aa  tht 
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expression  of,  his  own  feelings;  and  we  can  imagine  that, 
deliv(3red  over  the  wine  after  dinner  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  flute,  and  amid  the  applause  of  a  sympathising  audience, 
they  may  have  passed  for  poetry.  In  those  verses  which  deal 
with  society  the  didactic  element  is  a  large  part,  though  here, 
too,  there  are  many  things  which  cannot  have  heen  intended 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young.  Beginning  with  the  didactic 
clement,  we  find  that  Theognis'  advice  to  his  young  friend 
Cyrnus  is  largely  coloured  by  political  considerations.  He  gives 
him  the  excellent  advice  to  associate  only  with  the  good  ;  to  sit 
/  '  at  dinner  as  near  as  possible  to  a  good  man,  so  as  to  carry  off 
some  benefit  from  what  he  says  (563) ;  to  always  consult,  even 
at  the  cost  of  some  trouble,  a  good  man  (71),  for  from  him  you 
will  get  good  advice  (29).  The  advice  to  avoid  the  bad  la 
equally  sound  ;  their  word  is  not  to  be  relied  on  (1168) ;  they 
are  treacherous  (65)  and  unjust  (279).  But  when  we  find  that 
*'  the  bad  "  are  the  people  who  are  responsible  for  all  civil  war 
(44),  and  are  in  power  (411),  we  see  that  the  corruption  to 
which  the  young  man  who  associates  with  them  is  liable  (35) 
is  rather  political  than  moral ;  and  that  **  the  good,"  who  never 
bring  trouble  on  a  state  (43),  are  the  aristocracy.  The  advice, 
however,  which  Theognis  gives  on  the  choice  and  behaviour 
of  friends  is  better.  Gold  can  be  readily  tested,  but  not  men 
(117);  time  (967)  and  need  (641)  are  required  to  show  the 
worth  of  a  man  ;  your  friendship  should  not  be  forced  on  any 
one  (371) ;  and  when  you  have  gained  a  friend,  you  should  be 
slow  to  believe  anything  said  against  him,  and  should  not  quarrel 
about  trifles— these  are  conditions  on  which  alone  friendship  can 
exist  among  men  (323,  1 151) ;  on  the  other  hand,  you  must  not 
from  a  false  conception  of  friendship  praise  what  you  do  not 
approve  in  your  friend's  conduct ;  to  encourage  him  in  wrong 
brings  punishment  from  the  <;ods  (1081,  851). 

From  other  passages,  less  didactic  in  tone,  we  gather  Theognis* 
views  on  the  state  of  society  in  his  time.  The  rock  ahead 
which  fills  most  of  his  vision  is  the  general  worship  of  wealth. 
Ton  may  be  as  clever  as  Sisyphus,  as  eloquent  as  Nestor,  and 
as  upright  as  Khadamanthus  himself,  but  as  against  wealth  all 
these  qualities  are  nothing  worth  (699).  Wealth  is  the  most 
desirable  of  the  gods ;  it  can  even  make  a  *'  bad  "  man  a  '*  good  " 
one  (1117)  ;  the  poor  man  is  despised  and  his  tongue  is  bound 
(621,  267,  177).  The  result  of  this  unhealthy  state  of  things 
is  that  the  **bad"  rich  intermarry  with  the  "good,**  the  most 
fundamental  social  distinctions  are  overthrown,  the  race  is  con- 
eequentlj  deteriorating,  and  there  is  but  little  hope  for  the 
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•onntry  (1109, 183).  With  society  ra  this  state  and  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  bad  (44),  we  are  not  surpriseil  to 
find  that  friends  are  treacherous  (tJn))  filial  ingmtitude  lam- 
]iftiit  and  not  ashamed  (273),  tliat  no  one  on  eartli  is  happy 
(167),  that  the  bad  trimnpli  insolently  over  tUegood  (289),  and 
tliut  the  Iiest  tiling  for  a  man  is  nut  to  be  born  into  tliia  world 
at  nil,  and  the  next  best  thing  is  to  die  at  once  (435). 

Hut  it  would  be  an  error  to  imagine  that  the  elegiacs  which 
Tliongnis  delivered  after  dinner  were  permanently  of  this  melan- 
choly line.  He  had  not  '■  le  vin  triate"  always.  Much  wine, 
he  says  (509),  is  a  bad  tiling,  "  but  if  a  man  drinka  scientifi- 
cally, it  is  a  good  thing ; "  and  presumably  by  this  he  means 
attiiining  to  tlie  stage  whicli,  with  much  satisfaction,  be  else- 
where describes  himself  as  being  in — the  stage,  that  is,  of  "  being 
no  longer  sober  and  not  yetverydrunk"  (478);anwhichoccasion, 
bein;;  in  a  didactic  mood,  he  tells  Simonidea  that  he  should 
not  wake  the  sleepers,  nor  compel  any  one  to  stay  who  does  not 
wish  to  Btay,  and  not  turn  out  any  one  who  does  not  wish  to  go, 
■nd  should  charge  the  glasses  of  those  who  want  wine ;  that  lie, 
being  in  the  aforesaid  state,  is  going  liome.  It  is  perhaps,  how- 
ever, iinly  fair  to  Theognis  to  say  that  it  is  uncertain  how  much 
of  tliis  ele^y  Ivelongs  to  him.  But  Theognis  was  of  a  sociable 
disposition,  for  he  declares  (637)  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  he 
drunk  when  the  company  is  sober,  but  also  a  disgrace  to  be 
sober  when  the  company  is  drunk.  He  lays  down  the  same 
principle  of  adiipting  oneself  to  tlie  society  one  is  in  elsewhera 
when  he  aavs  {313),  "Amongst  tiie  uproarious  I  am  very  up- 
roarious, and  amongst  the  proper  no  man  more  proper  than  L'' 
He  expreKsly  sets  it  forth  as  a  rule  of  conduct  by  which  his 
young  friends  are  to  guide  themselves  in  life,  to  he  friendly  in 
word  to  everybody  (63),  and  to  trust  no  one,  even  though  he 
swears  by  the  name  of  Zens  himself  (383).  Still  more  clearly 
does  be  exjiress  himself  when  he  tells  Cyrnus  (113)  to  change 
his  complbxiou  as  often  as  he  changes  his  company,  and  to  take 
pattern  by  the  cuttlefish,  which  hs^  no  colour  oE  it«  own,  but 
takes  its  hue  from  the  rock  on  which  it  happens  to  be. 

Tiiis  last  passage  does  not  give  us  a  very  high  opinion  of 
Theo^'iii^'  code  of  moality,  and  we  shall  see  that  he  nowhere 
rises  altove  the  level  of  liis  tini«,  and  tliat,  in  place  of  elevating 
monil  ideas  lie  gives  us  worldly  wisdnni.  The  onlinary  jirecepts 
ait)  to  be  found  in  Theognis  :  fear  and  worship  the  gods  (i  1 79), 
fur  from  them  come  good  and  evil  (17  1) ;  tliey  are  to  be  prayed 
tc  in  tribulation  (554),  for  they  can  grant  our  requests  (1115). 
Courage  i>  not  mada  ao  much  of  by  him  as  we  should  hara 
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expected  from  the  high  place  which  it  took  in  antiquity  among 
the  virtues.  The  references  to  it  and  to  war  are  singularly  few. 
Theognis  does  not  expressly  enjoin  courage  anywhere,  but  he 
implies  that  cowardice  is  disgraceful  (889),  especially  when  tho 
country  is  in  danger  (825).  Against  lying  he  speaks  frequentli 
and  decidedly  (85,  118,  875,  1071),  on  the  ground  that  it  does 
not  do  much  good,  to  begin  with,  and  always  proves  disgniceful 
(607).  Children  should  honour  their  parents,  because  the  days 
of  those  who  do  not  are  few  in  the  land  (821).  Justice,  too, 
is  inculcated  :  give  no  man  except  what  is  his  own  (332),  and 
do  not  yield  to  the  temptations  of  lucre  (465) ;  in  justice  is 
comprised  every  virtue  (147).  But  the  golden  rule  for  conduct 
is,  Exceed  in  nothing ;  the  mean  is  best  in  all  things  (335). 
This  is  the  better  side  of  the  morality  of  the  time ;  the  worse 
comes  out  in  Theognis  quite  as  nakedly  as  in  any  other  Greek 
writer,  perhaps  more  so.  It  is  folly  to  treat  the  bad  well ;  you 
may  as  well  sow  the  sea,  for  the  good  you  will  reap  (105).  There 
are  two  good  reasons  for  doing  no  such  thing  :.you  waste  your 
own  things,  and  you  get  no  gratitude  (955).  Thcognis  goes  on 
a  different  principle  :  he  prays  to  Zeus  that  he  may  get  his  ene- 
mies on  the  hip  (338),  and  have  revenge  (345),  plunder  them  of 
their  propei-ty, and  drink  their  blood  (561).  "Speak  your  enemy 
fair,"  he  says  (363) ;  "  then,  when  you  have  him  down,  strike, 
and  heed  not  his  prayers." 

Invaluable  as  this  collection  of  elegiacs  is  for  the  light  which 
it  throws  on  the  manners,  thought,  politics,  and  morality  of  the 
time,  it  has  little  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  art.  There 
is  from  beginning  to  end  scarcely  a  single  beauty  of  thought, 
expression,  or  imagery,  to  be  found  in  it.  What  apparently 
was  the  pro6m  of  Theognis'  works  (19-24),  which  is  addressed 
by  Theognis  in  name  to  his  friend  Cyrnus,  rises  above  the 
other  pieces  in  the  confidence  with  which  the  anther  promises 
Cyrnus  and  himself  eternal  and  universal  fame.  There  is  also 
another  elegy  (667-682),  comparing  the  condition  of  the  state 
to  a  ship  in  a  storm,  which  is  of  considerable  beauty,  and  is  far 
above  anything  else  in  the  collection ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  is  the  work  of  Thcognis.  As  a  rule,  these  elegiacs  are 
** lowered  to  the  level  of  the  Dorian  understanding."  Simple 
the  poetry  of  Theognis  is ;  sensuous  scarcely  ever,  and  never 
impassioned.  Not  only  does  it  lack  beauty,  but  it  rarely  shows 
any  profundity  of  thought ;  though,  perhaps,  this  is  the  common 
defect  of  the  age,  for  it  is  only  when  the  drama  and  philosophy 
appear  that  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  pondered  much  on  tho 
problems  of  life.     There  is  no  trace  of  any  nich  tpecalationa  in 
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the  early  iambic  writen  or  the  melic  poets,  wlietber  writrs  of 
choral  poetry,  as  Alcmaii  or  Stesichorus,  or  of  personal  lyric,  aa 
Sappho  and  Alceus.  Among  tlie  eli'giac  writers  we  tiud  tuelo- 
dious  plaints  oa  the  necessity  of  death  in  Mimnermus,  and 
qnerulous  fretfulness  about  the  miseriea  of  life  in  Simonides  ; 
but  it  is  not  till  we  come  to  Solon  tliat  we  see  signs  of  earnest 
thought.  In  Theognia  we  find  that  the  poet  marvels  at  Zeus, 
who  pogsesses  honour  and  might,  and  yet  treats  the  just  and  the 
unjust  alike  (373) ;  how  do  the  gods  expect  any  one  to  worship 
them  if  they  continue  this  coiiiset  (743)-  The  conclusion  is 
that  the  will  of  Heaven  is  not  plain,  nor  the  way  in  which  a 
man  should  walk  to  please  the  immortals  (743). 
^^^  To  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.a  also  belong  Demo- 
j:     docuB  of  Leroa  and  Phocj'jjifia  of  Miletus.     About  the  former 

^.  fi-W  we  know  nothin;;,  except  that  he  wrote  iembics  and  epigrams, 
1     '  /y^**'  whi<;h  latter  one  served  to  suggest  to  Porson  his  versus  on 

j*-'*^  Hermann.     Demodocus  said,  "The  Chiana  are  had;   not  one 

here  and  one  there,  but  all,  except  Procles,  and  Procles  is  a 
Chian."  With  similar  wit  he  attacked  the  Milesians,  of  whom 
he  said  that  they  were  not  stupid,  but  they  acted  stupidly. 
Among  the  elegiacs  of  Phocylides  we  find  a  couplet  which, 
with  the  substitution  of  Lerisn  for  Chian,  is  word  for  word  the 
same  as  that  of  Demudocus.  From  this  it  is  inferred  that  the 
two  poets  engaged  in  a  warfare  of  wit,  and  that  in  tliese  two 
couplets  we  have  the  attack  and  retort.  But  for  the  credit  of 
Greek  humour  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  inference,  which  has 
no  baxis  excopt  the  existence  of  the  two  couplets,  is  eironeoua. 
Phocylides,  of  whose  life  nothing  is  known,  wrote  in  hexa- 
meters as  well  as  in  elegiacs  '  Usually  his  utterances  in  hexa- 
meters were  brief  and  gnomic  ;  but  we  have  a  longer  poem, 
which  was  a  satire  on  women,  conceived  in  the  same  strain  and 
form  sa  that  of  Simonides.  Phocylides,  however,  instead  of  ten, 
has  four  classes  of  women,  one  of  which  is  derived  by  extraction 
from  the  dog,  another  from  the  bee,  another  from  the  sow,  and 
tiie  fourth  from  the  mare.  The  shorter  utterances  are  good, 
practical  common  sense,  and  aa  far  removed  from  being  poetry 
as  pos^hle.  A  smell  city  well  governed,  he  says,  is  better  than 
a  Nineveh  (5).  Birth  is  no  good  if  a  man  can  apeak  neither 
pleasantly  nor  sensibly  (4),  First  get  a  living,  then  think  about 
improving  yourself  (10). 

Under  the  name  of  Phocylides  there  passed,  until  the  aix- 
teenth  century,  a  long  poem  in  hexameters  of  300  verses,  con- 
taining a  string  of  moral  precepts.  "The  useful  poetry  of 
Phocylides"  aa  it  is  autitled  in  aome  manuacripta,  is  ananged 
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in  a  very  disonlerly  and  disconnected  manner,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  unpn^mmatica],  is  mixed  in  its  vocabulary,  and  contains 
many  sentiments  quite  foreign  to  Greek  thought  and  ethics.  It 
vas  this  last  fact  which  aroused  the  suspicions  of  Sylbuig  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  who,  however,  only  ventured  to  point  out 
that  some  lines  were  probably  not  the  work  of  Phocylides,  but 
of  a  Christian  writer.  Joseph  Scaliger  declared  the  whole  poem 
to  be  a  forgery  and  the  work  of  some  Christian  or  Jewish  writer, 
but,  after  contenting  himself  with  throwing  out  the  hint,  left  it 
for  some  one  else  to  work  out.  This  Jacob  Bemays  did  (Ueber 
das  pholcylideische  Gedicht,  Berlin,  1856),  and  showed  that 
although  there  are  many  traces  of  Jewish  beliefs  (e.g»  84, 139,  140, 
147,  207),  there  is  none  of  any  acquaintance  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment The  poem,  then,  may  be  set  down  as  the  work  of  a  Greek- 
speaking  Jew,  wlio  lived  probably  not  before  the  second  century 
B.a  The  place  of  its  origin  seems  likely  to  have  been  Alexandria, 
for  it  was  there  that  the  Jews  cime  most  in  contact  with  Greek 
learning.  The  object  of  the  author  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  literary  forgery,  such  as  have  been  famous  in  modern  times, 
for  there  is  no  attempt  to  imitate  the  style  of  Phocylides  or  the 
.  brevity  of  his  utterances.  Rather  the  writer  seems  to  have 
been  so  concerned  with  winning  acceptance  for  the  morality  he 
preached  as  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  the  fame  of  authorship, 
if  only  the  name  of  Phocylides  would  gain  a  hearing  for  him. 
The  decline  of  the  Alexandrine  scliool  removed  an  effectual 
check  on  the  circulation  of  forgeries  of  tliis  and  other  kinds, 
and  we  may  thus  probably  date  the  pseudo-Phocylidea. 

The  claim  of  Hippooax  to  fame  is  based  on  the  invention  of 
a  new  kind  of  metre,  the  choliambus  or  scazon.  It  is  in  reality 
the  iambic  lino  with  the  substitution  of  a  spondee  or  trochee  for 
an  iambus  in  the  last  foot  This  change  gives  the  line  a  limping 
effect — whence  the  name  choliambus  or  scazon — and  deprives  it 
of  all  beauty,  thus  making  it  the  appropriate  vehicle  for  the 
unlovely  contents  with  which  Hipponax  charged  it  Appropriate 
as  the  metre  was  to  the  use  he  put  it  to,  its  essential  deformity 
prevented  it  from  becoming  a  favourite  or  common  form  of  verse, 
except  among  fable  writers  such  as  Babrius.  Hipponax  flourished 
about  B.C,  5^0  as  \Ve  learn  from  the  Parian  Marble  (42).  He 
was  born  at  Ephesus,  and  seems  to  have  been  expelled  thence. 
Possibly  he  may  have  attacked  the  governor  of  the  city  in  his 
versos,  and  have  therefore  been  turned  out ;  but  we  have  nothing 
but  conjecture  to  rely  on  for  this.  From  Ephesus  he  wont  to 
Clazomenas,  and  there  he  seems  to  have  spent  the  rest  of  hia 
life,  with  no  very  pleasant  feelings  towwls  his  old  hoioa 
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From  Clozomenx  ho  was  not  expelled,  but  he  spent  a  Urge  part 
of  bis  time  in  whting  and  declaiming  defamatory  verses  against 
most  people  be  came  in  contact  with.  His  person  aeema  to  have 
been  remarkably  Ugly  :  thio,  wbicli  is  hard  at  all  times,  was  par- 
ticularly so  for  a  Greek,  for  whom  nothing — intellect,  virtue,  or 
wealth — could  redeem  this  defect  In  the  case  of  Hipponai  it 
WAS  doubly  unfortunate,  for  it  gave  the  enemies  be  made  byhia 
▼erees  an  invnluable  means  of  attacV,  and  one  which  a  Mulptor, 
aiich  as  Bupalus,  could  turn  to  great  account.  The  merits  of 
tbid  encounter  between  scazons  and  sculptors  are  unknown  to 
ns,  as  also  is  the  result  Whether  the  poverty  which  Ilipponaz 
complains  of  was  innch  eza;;;gerated  by  him  or  not  is  uncertain, 
and  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  date  and  manner  of  his  death. 
In  addition  to  the  scazon,  parody  is  put  down  to  his  invention, 
but  before  him  Asius  had  written  parodies.  As  Archilochus 
wrote  iambics  and  used  them  against  his  enemies,  it  is  usual  to 
compare  Hip|>onax  with  him.  But  Archilochus  was  a  man  of 
education,  rctinemeut,  and  genius,  and  be  was  a  poet;  whereas 
Uip[>onax  possessed  none  of  these  qualities.  His  language  ifl 
tliat  of  tlic  gutter  when  it  is  not  that  of  the  brothel ;  his  vitu- 
peration is  noisy  and  not  effective ;  his  parodies,  such  as  we 
have,  possess  no  humour. 

Of  Ananius.  a  w  titer  of  parodies  in  iambics,  scarcely  anything 
is  known.  He  is  said  to  have  been  loss  personal  than  Hipponax; 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  some  difficulty  iu  deciding  whether 
the  works  ascribed  to  him  were  by  hira  or  by  Hipponax. 
Amongst  other  writers  of  elegiocs  or  iambics  in  later  times  m»y 
be  mentioned  the  trogedian  Ion  of  Chios ;  Evenus  of  Paroa,  the 
■ophist :  Critias,  one  of  the  thirty  tvrants ;  Hermosianax  of  Colo- 
{■hon;  Hermippus,  Heiodas,  and  Eerkidas  of  Megalopolis 


CHAPTER  V. 

■  ILIO     AT    OODRK 

Iir  t1i«  verses  of  Th^^Qus  and  Alcnua  we  hare  Men  bow  oli- 

giirchy  and  tyranny  fell  out,  and  democracy — such  as  it  wna  in 
ancient  times — came  by  its  own.  Democracy  havhig  triumphed, 
did  not  prohibit  freedom  of  speech,  and  the  oligarchs  gave  Tent 
in  their  verses  to  the  feelings  which  exile,  confiscation,  and  loss 
of  power  rous«d  in  their  breasts.     It  is  only  from  Solon's  veisee 
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that  we  see  the  other  side  of  the  shield,  and  learn  to  understand 
how  under  olij;archy  tlie  people  were  robl)ed  of  their  land,  driven 
from  their  native  country,  and  sold  into  slaver}'.  Dut  demo- 
cracy did  not  triumph  everywhere ;  in  various  cities  tyrants 
established  themselves  and  their  dynasties  with  more  or  lesft;)>er- 
niancnce.  Tlie  iii-st  use  to  whicli  they  put  the  wealth  that  camo 
into  their  hands  by  usurpation,  was  to  fortify  their  position  by 
means  of  mercenaries ;  the  next,  to  surround  themselves  with 
all  the  splendour  which  art  and  literature  could  lend  to  their 
bad  eminence.  Thus  melic  poetry,  which  had  been  originally 
attracted  by  the  fame  which  Sparta  could  extend  to  genius, 
now  left  Sparta  "  in  gilded  courts  to  dwell.**  Some  tyrants, 
as  the  Pisistrdtidae  at  Athens,  turned  the  i-esources  of  art  to  the 
adornment  of  the  city  over  which  they  exercised  tiieir  unlawful 
rule.  But  most  tyrants,  as  those  of  Saraos  and  of  Syracuse, 
required  artists  to  celebrate,  whether  in  marble  or  in  poetry, 
their  own  virtues,  magniticence,  exploits,  and  victori«'S  in  the 
national  games  of  Hellas.  In  both  cases,  however,  what  melic 
poetry  now  shows  us  is  no  longer  the  spirit  animating  a  nation, 
as  in  Tyrtseus,  but  the  luxury  of  court  The  tyrant  was  now 
the  state  ;  the  sufferings  or  the  asi)iration8  of  the  people  could 
find  no  voice,  and  naturally  tyrannicidal  verses,  sucli  as  those  of 
Theognis  or  Alcaeus,  no  hearing. 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  force  which  the  attractions  of 
court  exercised  when,  remembering  the  dilficulties  and  dangers 
of  ancient  travelling,  we  learn  that  Ibycus  was  drawn  from  his 
native  town  in  Italy,  Rhegium,  across  land  and  sea  to  Samos, 
Beyond  this  fact  we  know  liltle  of  the  life  of  Ibxiais.  He 
seems  to  have  spent  some  time  in  Himera  and  Catana,  and 
may,  as  is  conjectured,  have  gone  to  Samos  on  the  invitation  of 
the  tyrant  JEaces,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  young  Puly- 
cratns.  But  to  decide  this  we  ought  to  know  the  date  of  Ibyius, 
which  cannot  be  given  more  precisely  than  that  he  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  B.a  The  story  of  his  death, 
according  to  Suidas,  is  that  he  was  plundered  and  killed  by 
robbers.  While  dying  he  pointed  to  some  cranes  flying  ovepi 
head,  and  declared  that  they  would  be  his  avengers.  The 
robbers  returned  to  tlie  neighbouring  town,  the  name  of  which 
Suidas  does  not  give,  and  were  sitting  in  the  theatre,  when  one 
of  thoni.  seeing  a  crane,  remarked  jeeringly  t<»  his  fellows, 
"Tlierc  is  one  of  Ibycus*  avengers."  This  was  overheard,  ami, 
as  Ibycus  had  disa[>peared  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  men 
were  seized,  made  to  confess,  and  executed.  This  account  has 
an  air  of  improbability  about  it,  the  more  bo  because  it  ns  a  type 
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of  ptory  not  uncommon  in  folk-lors.  When,  further,  we  find 
thnt  ibe  earliest  authority  for  it  is  an  epigram  by  Anti;<atur  of 
Siiton,  who  lived  aUiut  a  liiin<Ired  yeora  ac,  i.e.  four  hundred 
years  after  the  fact  wliich  he  professes  to  relate,  we  have  very 
pooit  ressnn  fur  douhting  the  acuurftcy  of  the  story.  The  origin 
of  the  tale  as  applit^I  to  Ibycua  we  are  nut  in  a  position  to 
trace;  hut  the  name  of  tlie  poet  hears  sufficient  resemblnQce 
to  thf  Greek  word  ibi/kee,  wbicli  means  birds  of  some  kind,  to 
make  it  probable  tliat  a  false  etymology  attracted  thia  floatiug 
story  to  the  name  of  Ibycus. 

""  \Ve  have  very  few  fragments  by  Ibyeue.  and  very  little  in- 
formation about  his  work  in  ancient  autliors.  Consequently 
there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  diaracter  of  his  poems  and 
the  occasions  on  which  ihcy  were  delivered.  That  f^ome  of  his 
work  mn^^t  hitve  been  of  the  same  Bature  as  the  "epic  lyric" 
of  Stesiehonia  Fcems  to  be  shown  by  tlie  fact  that  ancient 
critics  were  doubtful  wliether  certain  fragments  were  by  Ibycus 
or  Stesichorus.  Turtlier,  the  metre,  the  length  of  the  strophes, 
and  the  large  number  of  mythical  allusions  in  thn  fmgments 
of  Ibyi'us,  show  that  in  mi'thod  Ibycus  followed  Stesichorus. 
But  side  by  side  with  these  pieces  of  evidence  we  find  in  the 
fragments  indications  of  a  wide  difference  between  the  two 
poets.  It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  whilst 
Ibycus  was  in  Sicily  lie  was  influenced  by  Slesicliorus,  and 
wrote  "  epic  lyric  "  such  as  liis  master  wrute.  and  as  the  Sicilians 
had  been  .accustomed  to  hear  from  Steaithorui'.  But  to  endea- 
vour, on  the  hints  alTorded  by  casual  and  doubtrui  mention  of 
mythical  names,  to  determine  the  subject  and  the  titles  of 
poems  of  winch  we  have  only  the  most  inconsiderable  fragments, 
and  which  only  conjectu rally  come  under  the  heud  of  "epio 
lyric,"  is  an  attempt  which  not  even  Welcker  or  Flach  can 

.,  induce  us  to  share  in. 

In  Samos  Iliycus  seems  to  have  modelled  himself  on  Anacreon, 
who  had  come  toThe  court  of  Polycrates  before  him,  as  in  Sicily 
on  Stesichorus,  Love  and  wine  were  the  themes  which  the 
luxurious  surroundin^rs  and  the  native  taste  of  Anacreon  prompted 
him  to  sing  of;  and  though  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  tliat 
Ibycus  sang  of  wine,  love  was  tho  never-ending  burden  of  his 
melodies.  In  the  aniour  and  violence  of  his  pasKion,  Ibycus, 
ncconling  to  Cicero  fTuK.  iv.  33.  71),  far  outstripped  Anacreon. 
Stesichorus  had  treated  <>f  love  in  liis  |>oeni!i,  but  in  his  poetry 
it  had  either  been  subordinate  to  the  epic  interest  of  his  lyric, 
or,  if  it  had  formed  the  main  subject  of  some  of  his  poems,  as 
it  probably  did  in  tlie  Radina  sad  the  Calj/ea,  it  was  tretted 
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of  by  him  in  narrative  form,  and  he  related  the  hopeless  love  of 
some  imaginary  hero  or  heroine.  But  Ibycus  treated  of  love, 
not  in  a  narrative,  but  in  a  lyric  stniin.  It  was  his  own  feeling 
which  he  was  pouring  forth  in  his  vers<»s;  and  although  he 
60Uj:jlit  for  parallels  in  ancient  story,  and  interwove  mythological 
incidents  into  his  odes  in  the  fashion  of  Pindar,  the  source  and 
the  subject  of  his  song  were  his  own  emotions.  In  shorty  in 
passing  from  Sicily  to  Samos,  he  left  behind  the  somewhat  cold 
and  artificial  mode  '  f  conception  which  characterised  Stesi- 
chorus,  and  entered  the  glowing  atmosphere  which  developed 
iEolian  lyric. 

In  one  important  point,  however,  the  melic  of  Ibycus  differed 
from  that  of  Lesbos ;  his  odes  were  choral,  whereas  those  of 
Alcseus  and  Sappho  were  for  solo  delivery  ;  and  this  raises  the 
difficult  question,  how  did  Ibycus  reconcile  his  subject  with  the 
occasions  and  manner  of  choral  execution]  In  his  attempt  to 
fuse  the  expression  of  the  personal  feelinj^s  of  the  lyric  poet 
with  that  of  the  sentiments  associated  with  a  public  festival 
or  ceremonial,  Ibycus  reminds  us  of  Alcman,  who  in  Sparta 
attempted  the  same  experiment,  and  it  is  natuml  to  conjecture 
that  Ibycus  set  to  work  in  the  same  way  as  Alcman.  But  there 
are  no  traces  in  the  few  fragments  we  possess  of  any  such 
addresses  of  the  poet  to  the  chorus  or  individual  members  of 
the  chorus  as  are  found  in  Alcman*s  odes,  and  nothing  in  any 
ancient  authority  to  support  the  conjecture.  The  suggestion 
that  these  choral  odes  were  composed  and  sung  in  honour  of 
the  victors  in  contests  of  personal  beauty,  such  as  were  indeed 
held  in  various  Greek  cities,  seems  to  be  rebutted  by  the  con- 
sideration that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  the  existence  of 
such  contests  in  Samos,  and  that  such  contests  were  for  female 
beauty  only.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  must  be  sought 
elsewhere.  The  fact  that  the  odes  of  Ibycus  were,  as  is  shown 
by  their  metre,  choral,  and  therefore  performed  in  public,  shows 
that  the  young  men  who  were  thus  celebrated  had  achieved 
some  success  wbicli  called  for  public  congratulation ;  and  it 
seems  easiest  to  suppose  that  this  success  was  in  the  public 
games,  and  that  the  odes  thus  resembled  the  encomia  and  epi- 
nikia  which  Pindar  wrote. 

Few  as  the  fragments  by  Ibycus  are,  they  give  us  a  high 
opinion  of  his  poetical  merit;  and^mall  as  most  of  them  are, 
they  bear  the  mark  of  grace  and  beauty.  In  reading  them  we 
are  transported  into  a  region  of  sweet  sounds  and  beautiful 
sights.  "We  are  surrounded  by  roses,  violets,  and  myrtles  (6) ; 
there  are  kingfishers  (8)  in  the  flowing  streams   which  run 
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through  maidena'  gard«D8  (1) ;  the  nightingales  (7)  aing  as  the 

Btais  shine  the  long  uight  tiirough  (3) ;  all  breathes  spring, 
and  joj,  and  peace,  except  the  poet's  liuart,  vberc  f  bbat  as  of 
Boreas  rages  beneath  the  lightning  (1). 
■^  Among  the  literary  consequences  of  the  introduction  of 
tyraDiiy  into  the  system  of  Greek  politics  was  not  only  the 
crystallisation  of  choral  poetry  round  tyrants'  courts,  but  also 
tlie  attraction  thither  of  poets  such  as  Anacieon,  who  wtnte 
lyric  songs  after  the  fashion  of  the  .^lolian  ode.  To  assign  this 
centripetal  force  as  the  sole  cause  of  this  phenomenon  would, 
bowever,  be  an  inadequate  explanation  ;  we  must  consider  the 
negative  as  well  as  the  positive  conditions,  that  is,  why  lyric 
«oug  did  not  survive  under  democracies  on  the  full  of  oligarchy, 
as  well  OS  why  it  migrated  to  tycauuies.  That  department  of 
melic  poetry  of  which  the  greatest  representatives  were  Sapjiho 
and  Alcceud,  and  which,  to  distinguish  it  from  choral  melic,  we 
will  call  lyric  song,  although  its  roots  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Bonga  of  the  people,  attained  to  literary  form  and  merit  only  in 
oligarchies.  It  was  only  among  the  ruling  classes  of  oligiin:hi- 
cally  governed  states  that  there  existed  the  literary  and  musik^al 
cullivution  necessary  for  thn  production  of  high  work,  and  for 
the  intelligent   appreciation    and  encouragement  of    it    when 

E reduced.  Tlie  public  to  which  the  lyric  poet  thus  addressed 
imself  was  narrow,  but  it  contained  all  whose  criticism  was 
worth  obtoiniiig,  and  whose  praise  the  poet  cared  for.  Turther, 
the  very  narrowness  of  the  poet's  circle,  in  which  all  were  ac- 
quaintances and  most  were  friends,  was  the  most  favourable 
condition  under  which  a  kind  of  poetry,  whoso  essence  is  the 
expression  of  the  poet's  personal  emotions,  could  possibly  he- 
developed  ;  for  the  poet's  mode  of  life  was  that  of  his  liearera^ 
his  feelings  were  their  feelings,  his  prejudices  their  prejudiuee^ 
his  politics,  when  he  touched  on  them,  his  beliefs  and  liis  mo- 
lality, the  same  as  theirs.  All  this,  when  oligarchy  was  over- 
thrown, was  changed.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  as  though 
there  were  no  reason  why,  when  democracy  succeeded  oligarchy, 
lyric  song  should  not  have  continued  to  fluuri^h,  if  only  the  jioet 
would  BtlilresB  himself  to  the  new  public  which  was  grow- 
ing, and  seek  his  inspiration  in  the  wider  circle  of  emotions  and 
beliefs  which  all  Greeks  felt  in  common.  But  this  is  to  overlook 
an  important  condition  which  regulated  the  development  of  Qreek 
literature,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  ditfcrence  in  form  between 
the  literature  of  Greek  and  of  modern  times.  Withoat  a  public, 
art  and  literature  cannot  exist  The  manner,  therefore,  in  whiuh 
an  artist  is  brought  into  contact  with  his  publio  is  a  matter  of 
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thp  greatest  importance  in  its  effects  on  the  course  and  form  ol 
literature.  Until  the  time  of  Isocrates,  a  Greek  author  obtiiined 
jaiblicity,  not  by  means  of  the  multiplication  and  circulation  of 
copies  of  his  works,  but  by  means  of  the  oral  delivery  of  hia 
protluclions.  In  the  case  of  choral  poetry,  the  performance  by 
the  chorus  constituted  this  oral  delivery ;  and  as  choruses  were 
performed  in  public  and  on  public  occasions,  the  audience  con- 
fiistcd  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  state,  and  was  the  largest  to 
which  an  author  could  address  himsell  In  the  case  of  lyrio 
song  the  poet  was  his  own  performer ;  the  occasion  was  private, 
not  public,  being  some  banquet  at  which  the  author's  friends 
were  gathered  together,  and  his  public  was  consequently  con- 
siderably smaller.  It  is  this  fact  which  mainly  explains  the 
decay  of  lyric  song  under  democracy.  Under  an  oligarchy  the 
poet's  public  was  small,  but  it  was  practically  in  intelligence 
and  power  the  state.  When  democracy  8U[)ervened,  the  oligar- 
chical classes  no  longer  had  the  monopoly  of  government  and 
culture ;  they  sank  into  the  suliordinate  position  of  a  party,  and 
of  a  party  out  of  joint  with  the  times.  The  audience  of  the 
poet  thus  became  narrow  in  all  senses  of  the  word ;  and  although 
Theognis  was  an  elegiac  and  not  a  melic  poet,  he  shows  in  the 
confined  and  lifeless  flight  of  his  verse  how  evilly  a  clique 
reacts  on  an  artist  Within  the  area,  then,  of  democracy,  lyrio 
song  disappeared,  and  in  tyrannies  it  survived,  for  there  the 
court  formed  a  centre  of  art  and  cultnie,  and  provided  a  public 
whose  appreciation  was  for  some  poets  as  powerful  an  allure- 
ment as  were  the  more  material  rewards  olFered  by  the  tyrant 
to  others.  r>ut  bef(»re  proceeding  to  consider  the  effect  which 
the  change  from  oligarchy  to  tyranny  had  on  lyric  song,  we 
have  to  notice  a  fact  which  confirms  and  completes  our  theory 
of  the  disappearance  of  lyric  song  under  democracy.  It  is  this, 
that  as  soon  as  in  domocracv  occasions  and  means  were  found 
by  which  the  lyric  poet  could  reach  the  great  public,  t.e.  the 
whole  body  of  citizens,  then  great  poets  were  forthcoming  to 
give  expression  to  emotions  and  beliefs  which  all  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  not  merely  a  clique,  could  feel  and  understand. 
The  contrivance  which,  under  democracy,  put  the  poet  into 
direct  relation  with  the  great  public,  was  the  theatre :  lyric 
song,  choral  poetry,  and  iambics  were  fused  and  transmuted 
into  drama ;  and  in  the  melic  parts  of  tragedy  we  hear  the  lyric 
poet  uttering,  to  an  audience  greater  than  that  which  he  ad- 
dressed, his  meditations  on  the  meaning  of  life. 

Anacreon,  who  was  born  of  good  family  and  connected  with 
Solon^  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Teos.     When  the  tide  of 
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Persian  invnsion  sn-ppt  over  Teos  as  over  other  islands  off  tlia 
coast  of  Ae^in  Minor,  An!ii*rcoii  seems  to  have  emigrnteil  with 
his  /el low- citizens  to  AUIera  in  Tiir.ice,  How  long  he  roQi:iined 
there  we  do  not  know, but  tlieiice  he  ptoceetled  to  Samoa,  probibly 
n  few  years  before  Ibjcua  nriiveJ  there.  From  the  tiiiie  that 
Polycralee  was  a  boy  until  the  lime  when  he  was  treacherously 
mniilered  by  the  Persian  satrap  Oi'oetea,  Anacreon  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  confidence  of  the  tyrant  of  Samos.  Xtuubtleaa 
it  was  as  a  minister  to  the  pleasures  and  as  an  ornament  to  tlia 
court  of  Polycratea  that  Anacreon  chiefly  figured  in  Saraos,  but 
he  also  exercised  an  occasional  influence  over  the  greedy  and 
cruel  policy  of  the  despot.  After  the  assosaination  of  Polycratea 
Anacreon  went  to  Athens,  though  whether  he  went  straight 
there  or  first  went  to  Asia  Minor  or  to  Abdera,  is  iinc«rtnin. 
In  any  case,  his  reputation  n^*  a  poet  was  so  well  established  that 
Hipparchus.  the  tyrant  of  Athens,  invited  him  to  his  court,  and 
sent  a  vessel  to  convey  liim  tliither.  It  was  at  Athens  probably 
tliat  Anacreon  died,  in  his  eighty-fifih  year,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  fresh  and  green  old  age. 

Anacreon  wrote  some  short  hymns  to  the  gods,  bnt  his  chief 
work,  and  that  on  which  hie  roimiatiou  was  based,  comprised 
fivg^oks  of  elegiea,  iarabjca,  and  lyric  song.  He  did  not  Open 
up  any  new  field  in  lyricTbutcontenteaTiiraself  in  following  with 
less  genius  and  less  earnestness  the  paths  which  Archilochus 
and  the  Lesbian  poets  had  made  before  him.  At  the  same  time 
he  availed  himself  of  all  the  technical  improvements  in  metre 
and  nijsic  with  which  auccessive  generations  of  poets  had  en- 
riched their  art,  to  «  d<<gi'L'e  and  with  a  skill  in  which  Sappho 
alone  surpassed  him.  It  is  in  fiTii-^h,  not  force,  in  workmanship, 
not  genius,  in  the  lightness  of  his  touch,  not  earnestness  of 
feeling,  that  the  merit  of  Anacreon  lies,  l)ionvsiu8  (Je  Ciymp. 
Verb.  23)  selects  him,  after  Sai'pho,  aa  representative  of  tlie 
"eraooih"  style  or  harmony.  On  this  authority  we  may  take 
it  that  in  tlie  qualities  of  melody  Anacreon  excelled.  Unfortu- 
natiily  the  few  notes  which  are  left  are  so  scattered  that  wo  can- 
not ttconstruct  the  melody.  But  in  perfect  music  there  is,  oa 
well  JB  melody,  harmony ;  and  in  the  fi-ai^'mcnts  of  a  perfect 
poet,  although  time  may  oblitenite  much,  harmony  is  left,  though 
the  meloily  l)u  past  reconstruction.  Thus  Sappho  struck  chorda 
which  still  vibrate,  hut  in  Anacreon  the  melody  has  perished  ; 
harmonies  there  never  were.  This  want  of  deptli  in  Anacreon's 
poetry  corresimnd^  to  and  is  the  result  of  a  want  of  depth  in 
his  nature.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  merely  the  absence  of 
any  reflection  on  the  mora  serious  problems  and  aspecta  of  lifa 
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Tliere  is  no  obligation  on  the  poet  to  treat  of  snch  subjects,  ami 
the  absence  of  such  reflections  does  not  constitute  a  poelical 
delinquency.  No  subject  is  forbidden  the  artist  which  he  can 
make  matter  of  art;  but  having  chosen  his  subject,  he  must  treat 
it  as  art.  He  must  deal  with  morality,  if  he  chooses  the  sub- 
ject, or  politics,  not  as  a  mowlist  or  a  politician,  but  as  an  artist ; 
and  whether  his  work  be  good  moral  or  political  philosophy, 
or  whether  it  be  bad,  are  considerations  which,  when  settled, 
obviously  do  not  in  the  least  help  us  to  decide  whether  his  work 
is  or  is  not  good  poetry.  It  is  therefore,  on  the  terms  of  art,  no 
charge  against  Anacreon  that  he  did  not  philosophise  on  life, 
and  did  sing  "  the  praise  of  love  and  wine ; "  but  it  does  detract 
from  his  worth  as  a  poet  that  his  notes  are  not  full,  and  that 
his  song  lacks  expression. 

Of  the  three  qualities  necessary  to  poetry,  that  it  should  be 
"simple,  sensuous,  and  impassioned,"  Anacreon's  work  possesses 
the  first  only  in  any  eminent  degree ;  and  it  is  in  the  compara- 
tive failure  of  the  other  two  that  his  weakness  consists.  Images 
are  rare  in  Anacreon,  and  in  this  rarity  we  have  a  partial  expla- 
nation of  his  inferiority  to  Sappho,  who  also  sang  the  praise 
of  love,  and  whose  smallest  fragments  may  contain  a  picture,  a 
vision,  and  a  thing  of  beauty.  The  most  serious  defect,  however, 
is  that  Anacreon  wrote  of  love  and  wine,  the  sources  of  violent 
emotions,  and  his  poetry  is  inadequately  impassioned.  As  there 
are  things  to  the  ])eauty  of  which  a  certain  magnitude  is  neces- 
sary, so  for  the  emotions  a  certain  intensity  is  requisite ;  and 
this  intensity  Anacreon  failed  of.  There  is  no  impetuosity  in 
his  drinking-songs,  and  no  irresistible  enchantment  in  his  love- 
songs.  Love  and  wine  are  amusements  with  him,  and  the 
amusements  of  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  do  but  amuse  himself. 
They  aroused  only  superficial  feelings  in  him — there  was  nothing 
more  to  arouse — and  his  expression  of  them  is  superficial.  His 
touch  was  light,  but  not  tender. 

Anacreon's  defects  as  a  poet  made  for  his  success  as  a  court 
hard.  In  a  court  in  which  ministers  of  pleasure  of  both  sexes 
were  collected  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  t}Tiint,  Anacreon  naturally  attained  a  high 
position.  His  verses  were  not  too  high  for  the  intelligence, 
or  too  deep  for  the  feelings,  of  his  patron  and  his  audience. 
His  character,  too,  was  equally  well  suited  to  his  surroundings. 
While  avoiding  all  excess — ho  lived  to  be  eighty-five — he  is 
described  (Critias  in  Ath  xiii.  6ood)  as  charming  in  manner,  a 
deceiver  of  women,  and  the  life  of  a  drink ing-party.  His  con- 
quests were  as  facile  as  his  verses,  and  his  potations  as  deep 
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SR  his  {inetry.  Anacreon  reflects  life  at  court  ns  fiiilhfiilly  nj 
Alcntus  docs  the  life  of  an  oligarch.  But  tlie  diirerenos  butwecii 
tliB  kttct,  who  wroto  "  becauae  tlie  numbiira  camo,"  and  the 
court  poel,  wlio  colehrated  in  lyric  verae  tlie  rtigning  beauty  of 
eitljer  sex  from  time  to  tiiao,  wan  ;:ront.  In  Atcceua  or  Sappho 
we  have  s  poet  Biu<,'iiijj  soiiga  iiubiddun — 


In  AnacreoD  we  hove  a  poet  who  wrote,  not  to  controand,  in- 
deed, but  on  all  occasions  ;  and  the  poet  who  writes  iniiiSerentlr 
on  any  occasion  is  in  danger  of  writing  indiHerently  on  alL 
However,  the  [>oetry  of  Anncreon  marks  the  liigliest  point  to 
which  the  atmosphere  of  tyranny  would  allnw  lyric  song  to 
t^ow ;  and  tlmt  it  grew  so  hi^ih  and  eo  shapi'ly  was  because  the 
temperament  of  Ariacreon  harmmiised  eo  well  with  the  di'manila 
of  his  puet  and  his  patron.  The  passion  of  a  Snpjiho  would 
have  found  little  Hympath}-,  or  tlie  pride  of  an  Alweus  little 
room,  in  such  a  court  as  tliat  of  Poly  era  tea.  Anncreoii'd  natura, 
less  deep  and  less  Ii'fty,  was  adn|>ted  to  the  environment,  and 
was  further  endowed  with  the  gift  of  a  finisljcd  literary  style. 
But  this  conjunction  of  qualities  did  not  occur  afterwards  or 
elsewhere,  and  tyranny,  tliough  it  promised  to  support  lyric 
■ong,  proved  more  barren  of  substance  than  did  democracy. 
I,.  Sim  on  ides,  as  we  learn  from  on  inscription  (Fr.  147B)  which 
he  wrote  to  commemomte  the  victory,  in  a  choral  contt'st  at 
Athens,  of  tlie  trilw  Antiochis  with  a  poem  of  his  composing, 
was  the  son  of  Leoprcdus,  and  was  eighty  years  nf  age  at  the 
time  of  this  lictury.  As  be  mentions  the  arclmnship  of  Adei- 
niantiis  as  the  date  of  this  event,  it  follows  that  he  was  bom  in 
the  year  B.C.  s^fi.  The  piace  of  his  birth  was  a  email  island, 
CeoB,  one  of  the  Cyclades.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  weta 
TonTans,  but  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pelo[>ounesus  aSccted  the 
Ceans  in  varions  ways,  and,  what  is  important  for  our  purpose, 
familiarised  them  wilh  the  choral  worship  of  Apollo,  and  with 
the  custom  of  partlicnia  or  choruses  sung  by  girls.  The  culti- 
vation in  Ceoa  of  choral  jWL-try  decided  the  line  which  Simonides' 
impulse  to  poetry  naa  to  take.  At  an  early  age  he  was  con- 
cerni-d  in  the  production  of  choruses,  and  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
choir-master.  Allhou'^h,  unlike  Anacreon,  he  possessed  somo 
patriotism,  and  celebrated  liis  country  in  his  song  (113),  he  wai 
not  contuiit  to  rrmain  for  ever  a  choir-master  in  Ceoa,  hut  wai 
attracted,  by  visions  of  fame,  fortune,  and  tliemea  greater  than 
[/'    Ceos  could  afford,  to  travel  far  and  wide  to  brilliant  courts  and 
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centres  of  cultivation.  In  Athens  the  tyrant  Pisistratus  had 
hceii  succeetled  by  his  sons  Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  and  they 
were  carrying  on  the  work,  which  their  father  had  begun,  of 
decorating  Athens  and  educating  the  Athenians  by  means  of 
evervthing  which  art,  literature,  and  learning  could  supply.  In 
pursuit  of  this  policy  the  Pisistratidae  freely  lavished  money, 
and  Simonides  received  large  sums  from  them.  ^ 

The  form  of  choral  poetry  which  at  this  time  was  chiefly  cul- 
tivated at  Athens  was  the  dithyramb.  This,  which  at  once  was 
a  religious  service,  a  form  of  literature,  and  an  entertainment  for 
the  people,  was  not  in  its  origin,  nature,  or  object  specially  sub- 
servient to  tyranny.  It  was  not  performed  for  the  gratification 
or  the  honour  of  the  tyrant ;  nor  was  it  merely  an  entertain- 
ment for  the  people,  to  keep  them  in  good-humour  with  the 
tyranny  ;  it  was  also  an  entertainment  by  the  people.  As  in 
later  times  dramatists  competed  for  a  prize  at  the  festivals  of 
Dionysus,  and  each  poet  applied  to  the  state  for  a  choregu«  to 
put  his  play  upon  the  stage,  and  the  chorus  which  performed  in 
the  play  was  furnished  by  one  of  the  tribes  ;  so  in  the  times  of 
the  Pisistratidae  and  of  the  dithyramb,  the  author  of  a  dithy- 
ramb applied  for  a  choregus  and  a  tribe  which  should  supply  a 
chorus  to  learn,  rehearse,  and  finally  perform  his  dithyramb  in 
the  contests  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus.  When  the  drama 
developed  out  of  the  dithyramb,  this  manner  of  procedure  con- 
tinued ;  and  this  explains  how  it  was  that  in  tho  time  of  the 
drama  the  choregus,  although  he  bore  all  the  expenses  entailed 
by  the  maintaining,  teaching,  and  dressing  of  those  members  of 
his  tribe  who  formed  the  dramatic  chorus,  had  not  to  bear  any 
part  of  the  rest  of  the  expense  incurred  in  the  production  of  the 
play.  The  prize  which  the  successful  poet  in  a  dithyramb  con* 
test  won  was  not  any  i)ecuniary  benefit  to  the  victor,  for  it  was 
dedicated  by  him  as  a  votive  offering  to  the  god.  The  gold 
which  Simonides  carried  off  from  Athens  came  to  him  as  gifts, 
either  from  the  tyrant,  who  was  gratified  to  have  so  good  a  poet 
compete  in  his  city,  or  possibly  from  rich  citizens  for  whom 
Simonides  had  specially  composed  poems  in  celebration  of  some 
victory  they  had  achieved  in  the  public  games  or  in  the  memory 
of  some  relative  they  had  lost.  The  epinikia  which  he  thus 
composed  remained  popular  in  Athens  lor  generations,  and  were 
in  tlie  mouths  of  the  Athenians  in  the  time  of  Ari.^tophanes.^ 
With  his  competitors,  amongst  whom  at  Athens  was  Lasus, 
Simonides  never  seems  to  have  got  on  well.  He  was  a  formid- 
able rival  not  only  in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  but  even  mora 

*  Bq,  407 ;  Nnh.  1356. 
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to  in  the  tact,  the  worlilly  wisdom,  and  tlie  courtly  defcrciR'e 
which  won  him  so  much  success  in  dealing  with  the  Kreat 

In  Tlicssaly,  af  well  09  in  Athens,  Simonidus  was  the  guest  of 
tjmiita,  We  Btill  have  almost  conjplete  (5)  an  eoconiium  or 
eulojry  written  hy  Simonidea  in  honour  of  Stopas  on  his  dcatlL 
Scjopas  woa  a  tyrant  whose  rule  does  not  seem  to  have  been  lii^ht 
nor  his  character  amiahle.  But  Simonides,  having  to  eulogl.-.u 
liim  professionally,  adroitly  and  artistically  steers  hetwei^n  the 
risk  of  offending  the  Scopadce  and  the  danger  of  exciting  ridi- 
cule hy  lauding  virtues  which  the  deceased  had  not.  He  con- 
fines himself  to  generalities:  perfectly  virtuous  men  do  not 
occur ;  practically  we  have  to  take  the  good  with  the  evil.  Pit- 
tat-us,  the  sage, much  understated  the  fact  when  he  said  that  it  was 
bard  to  be  good — that  is  an  attribute  of  God,  not  man  ;  the  man 
who  does  not  voluntarily  do  anything  disgraceful  is  much  to  be 
praised,  but  against  destiny,  of  course  no  one  can  fifiht.  The 
skill  of  this  cannot  be  denied;  and  although  SimoniJes  taki^s 
up  tlie  drad  Scopas  very  tenderly  and  delicately,  he  cannot  be 
accused  of  servility.  To  only  hint  that  Scopes  had  his  failings 
may  have  been  giuss  adulation.  We  do  not  know.  But  having' 
to  write  an  encomium  and  to  write  it  for  gold,  Simonidea  eould 
not  have  well  sold  less  of  his  cnnscionce.  Other  poets  with  less 
sense  of  artistic  propriety  would  have  sold  more.  We  know 
little  about  the  Scopadee.  It  seema  probable  that  the  whole 
dynasty  perished  sudilenly  and  togetlier;  and  this  is  perhaps 
the  only  kernel  of  fact  wliicli  is  contained  in  the  story  that 
Scopas  pave  Sinioniilus  half  the  reward  he  expected  for  a  eulogy, 
and  bade  him  apply  to  the  Dioscuri,  whom  Sinionides  had  also 
pnused  in  the  eulogy,  for  the  other  half.  At  this  moment 
Simonides  was  summoned  from  the  hall  to  apeak  with  two 
strangers,  and  no  sooner  was  he  in  the  open  air  than  the  build- 
ing fell  with  a  crash,  killing  Scopas  and  all  his  family.  The 
Dioscuri  had  paid  their  debt. 

The  Scopadffl  were  not  the  only  tyrants  in  Thessaly  that 
Simonides  visited.  He  also  went  to  Larissa,  and  placed  his 
services  at  the  disposal  of  the  Aleuadee,  who  were  maintaining 
secret  und  treacherous  relations  with  the  Persian  king,  and  were 
offering  to  as^iiit  him  iu  his  invasion  of  Greece.  From  this 
court  Simonides  went  again  to  the  city  wliicli  was  tlie  eouI  and 
the  centre  of  the  Greek  resistance  to  Persia — Athens — there  to 
celehinte  by  the  epigrams,  on  which  his  fame  principally  rests, 
the  defeat  of  the  Per:«ians  at  Marathon,  at  Salami?,  and  at 
Platna.  la  Athens  the  democracy  had  triumphed  over  tha 
tyiaanyjHippatchus  bad  been  slain,  Hippiuhod  fled  to  Persia; 
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and  Simoiiidcs  became  as  much  at  home  under  the  democrac^r 
OS  lie  had  been  und< t  the  tvranny.  He  was  as  intimate  with 
Themistucles  as  with  the  PisislratidaB,  and  he  glorified  the 
assassins  of  Hipparchus  as  readily  and  as  artistically  as  he  had 
lioiioured  Hip])urclius  himself.  His  former  relations  with  the 
tyrants  did  not  prevent  the  Athenians  from  intrusting  him 
with  the  honour  of  celebrating  in  verse  their  victories  over  the 
Persians,  nor  induce  them  to  prefer  the  epigram  on  Marathon 
by  their  own  iEschylus  to  that  written  by  Simonides.  In 
Corinth  and  in  Sparta  he  was  welcomed  as  much  as  in  Athens, 
and  he  made  himself  the  friend  of  the  liaughty  Pausanias  as 
successfully  as  he  had  won  the  friendship  of  the  astute  Themi- 
stocles. 

But  at  tliis  time  art,  literature,  and  culture  found  their  best 
field  and  their  most  munificent  reward  in  Sicilv,  at  the  court  of 
Syracuse.  Not  only  was  Epicharuius  perfoiming  his  c<3medies 
there,  but  iEgchylus  voyaged  thither,  and  there  wrote  and  put 
on  the  stage  tragetlies,  of  which  some  were  inspired  by  liis  visit, 
as  the  Women  of  ^tna^  some  had  been  already  performed  in 
Athens.  To  Syracuse,  also,  Bacchylides,  the  nephew  of  Simo- 
nides, was  drawn,  and,  greater  than  either,  Pindar,  now  only 
a  young  man,  but  great  enough  already  to  defeat  Simonides. 
Between  Simonides  and  Pindar  there  existed  the  same  rivalry, 
embittered  by  personal  feelings,  as  at  Athens  had  intervened  be- 
tween Simonides  and  Lasus  ;  and,  though  the  fragments  of  Simo- 
nides show  no  traces  of  this  rivalry,  it  appears  in  passages  of 
Pindar.  With  Hiero,  however,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  Simo- 
nides was  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  we  find  him  assuring 
Hiero's  wife,  with  the  courtier-like  suavity  which  characterised 
him,  that  wealth  is  before  wisdom.  It  would  not  be  altogether 
fair  to  condemn  Simonides  of  insincerity  in  saying  this,  for 
he  was  the  first  poet  who  wrote  for  gold.  This  shocked  the 
Greeks,  as  teaching  for  pay  also  shocked  them.  Art  and  learn- 
ing were  sacred  things.  It  was  as  disgraceful  to  traffic  in  them 
as  in  beauty.  This  feeling  is  probably  largely  responsible  for  the 
accusations  of  avarice  which  were  made  against  Simonides,  though 
there  was  also  much  in  his  conduct  to  give  countenance  to  the 
charj^'e.  Sicily  he  must  have  found  a  fertile  field,  for  com- 
missions were  not  forthcoming  from  Syracuse  and  Hiero  alone, 
but  from  Agrigentum,  Kh(?i(ium,  and  Croton  as  well.  Up 
to  the  latest  year  of  his  life  he  seems  to  have  worked,  and 
his  command  over  the  technical  resources  of  his  art,  his  tact, 
Bkill,  and  adroitness  in  managing  his  subject-matter,  eeem  to 
have  gained  more  and  more   as  he  gained  more   experience. 
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until  he  died  B.a  467,  in  Syracuse,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 

SiiiioiiideH  was  a  writer  of  cho^  poetry,  not  of  Ij-ric  song, 
and  111  his  long  life  he  a ttaini;3!'a~mas tcry  over  every  form  of 
choral  Dictia  He  coiuposiiil  bymna  to  tlis  t^ods,  [Keans  to 
Ai'gttpr'tiffivranibs  in  honour  of  Dionysus,  Tiy  porn  he  mea 'with 
their  accouipaniment  of  dancing,  prusodia  or  processional 
hymns,  and  partiienia  ;  but  his  poetry  was  not  confined  to 
the  woFiihip  of  the  gods,  be  applied  it  also  to  honouring  and 
comnieinoratmg  men,  both  for  their  public  achievements  and 
their  private  virtues,  and  with  this  object  he  composed  en- 
comia, epinikia,  and  threni  or  dirges,  and  in  addition  to  these 
cboral  lonSSot  poetry  also  skolia  or  driiikiiigsongs,  elegiex,  and 
epigrams.  In  the  domain  of  religious  poetry  Simonidos  did  not 
OttStiT  such  celebrity  as  in  tlic  rest  of  chota)  nielic.  His  com- 
mand of  language,  hJa  exquisite  diction,  the  smoothness  aad 
sweetness  of  his  hlvle,  his  mastery  over  all  the  technical  re- 
sources of  his  art,  raided  even  his  religious  poetry  to  a  high 
(tnndard  ;  but  tliis  formal  excellence  could  nut  compensate  for 
shallowness  of  feeling  and  the  want  of  profound  conviction. 
'  But  even  here,  where  his  natural  defects  were  most  conspicuous 
and  most  daningiiig,  his  grasp  was  so  firm  that  he  set  dithyraaib 
on  the  path  it  was  to  follow,  though  he  wrested  itTriimthe 
special  service  of  the  god  whom  it  was  originally  intended 
to  honour.  We  have  nothing  left  of  his  ditliyranibs  except 
tlie  tilles  of  two,  the  Memnon  and  the  Rape  of  Ettropa.  atid 
although  we  have  no  conception  of  the  way  in  which  he  con- 
trived to  harmoiiifo  these  subjects  with  the  form  aud  the  tmdi- 
tions  of  the  dithyramb,  the  titles  are  enough  to  show  that 
Simonides  abandoned  the  custom  of  taking  the  adventures  of 
Dionysus  as  tiie  subject  of  the  dithyramb.  This  was  a  step  of 
great  importance,  for  it  determined  the  subsequent  history  of 
this  form  of  choral  poetrj'. 

Thus  even  on  religious  mclic  Simonides  left  his  mark,  and 
on  the  rest  of  choral  lyric  he  exercised  even  greater  influence. 
He  elevated  the  thrcnos  or  dii^e  from  the  level  of  monody  to 
the  dignity  of  choral  performance.  He  gave  to  epinikia,  the 
public  celebration  of  a  victory  in  the  national  games,  the  shajw 
which  they  were  destined  to  refciin.  Knciniiia,  which  belonged 
to  the  same  genus  as  epinikia,  but  were  laudations  of  a  more 
private  character,  were  the  work  of  his  invention.  In  [loetry 
not  choral,  c^^^m,  though  its  functious  had  been  determined 
hy  bis  predecessors,  bimoiiides  exalted  to  a  pinnacle  of  fame  in 
literature  to  which  no  other  poet  could  havo  lifted  it     As  il 
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was  to  these  fonns  of  poetry  that  Simoiiides  gave  their  make  and 
shape  in  literature,  it  was  in  thorn  that  he  attained  his  highest 
exceUcnce.     In  epinikia,  smooth  and  finished  as  his  work  was, 

.  and  high  as  lie  ranked,  he  could  not  be  conipaieil  with  Pindar. 
Setting  aside  the  diU'erence  between  the  inspired  and  the  unin- 
spired poet,  we  find  that  even  in  respect  of  style  and  excellence 
of  form  Pindar  was  superior,  though  in  a  different  way,  to  Simo- 
nides  ;  for  whereas  Sinionides  shares  with  Anacreon  tlie  honour 
of  the  second  place  in  representing  the  "smooth  "  style  of  lyric, 
Pindar  occupies  without  rival  the  highest  position  in  the 
"  severe "  style.  In  encomia,  which  were  a  lower  form  of  art, 
Simonides  achieved  greater  excellence.  These  eulogies  on  people 
who  frequently  had  but  little  worthy  of  eulogy  afforded  admir- 
able opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  the  tact,  courteousness, 
and  knowledge  of  the  %vorld  which  Simonides  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree,  an<l  which  explain  both  his  invention  and  his 
successful  cultivation  of  encomia.  In  dirges  or  threni  his  repu- 
tation stood  even  higher:  in  these  poems  not  only  was  the 
style  excellent,  as  always  with  Simonides,  but  that  which  it 
clothed  was  also  excellent  Simonides*  poetry  rarely  soared 
with  the  bold  flight  of  genius,  but  in  the  threni  it  did  affect  the 
emotions.  It  was  pathetic  and  extremely  moving.  Tiiis  foim 
of  poetry  Simonides  must  have  cultivated  with  ati'ection — with 
the  affection  which  comes  of  and  to  successful  work ;  for  he 
did  not  content  himself  with  composing  dirges  for  real  persons, 
as,  e,g.  on  the  Scopadas,  but  took  mythical  heroes  and  heroines 
as  subjects.  This  gave  him  more  room  to  work  in,  and  he 
accordingly  produced  better  work.  It  fortunately  hapj>ens  that 
we  still  have  a  fragment  of  his  threnos  on  Danae  (37),  amongst 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  bequests  from  Greek  literature 
which  time  has  allowed  to  come  down  to  us.  Acrisius  having 
been  warned  by  an  oracle  that  he  would  meet  his  death  at 
the  hands  of  a  child  bom  of  his  daughter  Danne,  committed 
her  and  her  child  Perseus  to  the  waves  in  a  chest  to  perish. 
The  fragment  by  Simonides  pictures  Danafe'  and  Perseus  in 
the  darkness  of  the  coffer  driven  by  the  wind  over  the  stormy 
sea.  Danae,  with  her  arm  round  her  sleeping  child  and  his  face 
against  hers,  talks  to  him  :  he  sleeps  and  she  is  so  full  of  care ;  he 
would  not  sleep  if  he  knew  their  dani^er.  Then  she  says  to  him, 
"  But  slecj>,  baby  ;  and  sleep,  sea  and  trouble  too.  Zeus  !  grant 
us  respite  and  forgive  my  prayer."  This  fragment  enables  us 
to  see  for  ourselves  the  two  qualities  w^hich  ancient  critics 
recognised  as  existing  to  a  high  degree  in  Simonides*  poetry — 

I      his  clearness  and  his  patho&     By  clearness  is  meant  the  poet's 
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power  of  conveying  to  the  reaiicr's  or  liearer'a  mind  tha  very 
jUL-tiire  wliitU  the  poet  himself  tees  wiih  liis  mind's  eye.  In 
tliisfm<;iimnt  tiie  pathos  consists  prtly  in  the  pii^ture  of  the 
child  sloepinf,'  "  avec  I'ignoninue  dc  I'ange,"  an<l  of  the  mother 
talking  to  tlie  child  of  the  danger  ivhich  he  does  not  nnilcr- 
slaiid.  Pathetic,  however,  ee  Siiuontdes,  \iy  the  teatimon}'  of  tliia 
fragment,  was,  he  was  proliablj'  inferior  even  in  this  <)ua]ity  to 
Pindar,  who  stood  to  him  in  the  same  relation  as  .^chylus  to 
Euripides.  Pathos  has  been  considered  the  special  province  of 
Euripides  as  of  Simonides,  but  the  strength  of  ^^schyius  enabled 
him  oit  fittiug  occasions  to  excel  Euripides  in  intensity  o( 
pathos,  as  probably  Piiidar's  strength  gave  him  pathetic  powera 
greater,  if  more  rarely  u-=ed,  than  those  of  Simonides.  The 
depnrtuieut  of  ]>oetry  in  which  Simonides  stands  wiihoiit  a  rival 
is  that  of  epigram.  The  glorious  vlcturii.'s  which  the  Greeks 
aciiieveil  over  the  Persians  were  celebriited  by  offerings  to  tlie 
gilds,  and  these  offerings  requin-d  some  inscription  woithy  of 
the  deeds  commemorated,  as  did  also  the  graves  of  the  wnrriors 
who  fell  nolly  for  their  country.  In  Simonides  was  found  the 
poet  capable  of  composing  the  epigrams  thus  called  for.  Uia 
sui'CCBs  in  this  form  of  composition  was  due  to  the  quality  of 
aolf-restraint  that  is  the  chief  merit  of  all  his  poetry.  The 
defeat  of  the  Pi-rsian  was  a  tiieme  on  wLich  a  contemponiry 
would  find  it  difficult  to  be  anything  but  expansive.  It  fur- 
nished Pbrynichus  and  ..Eecljylus  with  the  material  for  monu- 
ments of  genius  in  the  shape  of  tragedies  depicting  the  down- 
fall of  the  innumerable  host  of  tlie  harbariaiis.  Tlie  tribute  of 
tto^'edy  to  the  heroes  of  Helbs  was  properly  monumental,  but 
in  epigrama,  which  were  theinselves  to  be  but  inscripti'ms  on 
monumeuts,  whether  to  the  gods  or  to  the  fallen  patriots, 
qualities  of  another  kind  were  required.  Description,  such  as 
was  appropriate  in  tragedy,  was  excluded  by  the  brevity  that 
the  form  of  epigram  necessitated.  Praise,  in  any  direct  form, 
would  be  su]«i't1uous,  and  even  offensive,  on  memorials,  and  for 
deeds  which  were  thenijelves  their  own  pmise.  Many  worda 
were  to  be  avoided  ;  self -restraint  was  above  all  necessary,  and, 
considering  the  pride  of  patriotism,  above  all  difficult.  The  tact 
that  couid  select  precisely  what  should  be  said,  and,  saying  little, 
could  yet  say  all,  was  the  prerogative  of  Shuonides.  It  wns  not 
to  rtmch  genius  as  artistic  feeling,  the  sen^e  of  propriety  end 
perfect  workmanship,  that  epigram  called  for ;  and  these  quali- 
ties were  precisely  those  in  which  the  ojicellence  of  Simonides 
consisted.  And  this  may  stand  for  our  judgment  on  the  poetry 
of  Simonides  in  general     The  pmise  which  we  htve  accorded 
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to  him  all  will  admit  to  be  deserved,  and  for  abjudicating  his 
claims  to  g(»nius  we  have  the  autliority  of  Pindar  (OL  ii.  86), 
vho,  although  he  was  a  rival  of  Sinionidcs  and  spoke  with 
somewhat  of  the  acerbity  of  rivalry,  was  likely,  even  if  he  struck 
harder  than  a  more  impartial  critic,  not  to  strike  at  the  wrong 
place,  but  to  detect  more  surely  than  any  modem  critic  the 
weak  point  in  Simonides. 

The  low  estimate  formed  by  Pindar  of  Bacchylides  has  been 
generally  accepted.  Bacchylides  was  the  nephew  of  Simonides, 
who  probably  initiated  him  into  the  service  of  the  Muses.  Lik< 
Simonides,  Ilacchylides  cultivated  all  kinds  of  lyric  poetry,  and 
in  all  cases  Bacchylides  seems  to  have  faithfully  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Simonides.  Other  choral  lyric  poets  of  this  period 
M'ere  Lasus  of  Hennione,  who  was  cultivated  by  Hipparchus, 
was  devoted  especially  to  the  com[)Osition  of  dithyrambs,  and 
was  said  to  have  given  instruction  to  Pindar;  Melanippiiles 
the  elder,  ApoUodorus  of  Athens,  Tynnichus  of  Chalcis,  Lam- 
prokles,  Kydias,  Hybrias,  and  Diagoras. 


CHAPTER  YL 

PIKOAB. 

Pindar  was  bom  b.o.  521  (less  probably  a  a  517)  in  Cynoa- 
cephalBB,  a  suburb  of  Thebes,  and,  appropriately  enough  in  one 
who  was  to  sing  of  victories  achieved  in  the  national  games  of 
Hellas,  he  was  ])orn  in  the  month  Munychion,  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Pythian  games.  He  belonged  to  the  illustrious 
family  of  the  A'gidae  {Pyth.  v.  72),  who  traced  their  pedigree 
to  the  time  of  Cadmus,  and  counted  di:>tinguished  branches  in 
Dorian  lands  as  well  as  in  Thebes.  Thus  by  descent  Pindar 
was  inclined  to  sympathise  with  Dorian  and  aristocratic  ten- 
dencies, while  the  connection  of  the  iEgidae  with  the  temples 
and  oracles  of  Greece  may  partly  account  for  his  cultivation  of 
the  choral  poetry  that  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  In  spite  of  the  contempt  which  the  Athenians  had  for 
the  Boeotians — **  Boeotian  swine  "  was  one  of  the  expressions 
in  which  this  contempt  found  vent — the  Boeotians  were  neither 
wholly  excluded  from  refining  influences  by  their  depressing 
climate,  nor  wholly  destitute  of  native  artists.  The  music  of 
the  flute  was  cultivated  with  much  success,  and  Pindar,  though 
by  far  the  greatest,  was  not  the  only  poet  whom  BoBotia  pio> 
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dnced.  The  existence  of  Pindar  would  of  itsolf  point  to  the 
cultivation  of  music  ami  cliorol  poetry  in  Bceotia,  if  we  knew 
notliing  more,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  position  of  some  of  the 
Btnra  poasesscd  by  some  ancient  nations  {itoves  their  acqnnintnnce 
with  a  certain  amount  of  mathematics,  though  these  have  left 
no  otlier  trace.  But  we  are  not  reduced  to  conjecture  of  tliia 
sort  in  the  preaent  case.  The  earJiest  instruction  given  to 
Findar,  and  tne  earliest  artists  who  hred  his  poetic  Instincts, 
were  liceotian.  Hia  knowledge  of  the  flute  was  derived  from 
Scopeliuus,  who  is  sometimes  stated  to  have  been  hia  father, 
sometimes  his  stepfather ;  and  from  the  poetesses  Myitis  and 
Corincia,  Pindar  learned  something,  though  whether  in  the  way 
of  instnictiou  or  rivalry  is  uncertain  ;  probably  they  affected 
him  in  both  ways.  There  is  a  story  that  Corinua  criticised  his 
early  ellorts  adversely,  on  the  ground  titat  they  displayed  a 
poverty  of  mythological  content  This  is  a  charge  which  can- 
not Justly  be  brought  against  those  odes  of  his  that  we  possess  ; 
and  Coriima  herself  seems  to  have  recognised  this,  for  later 
she  warned  liim  '*  to  sow  with  the  hand  and  not  with  the 

The  earliest  fact  that  we  know  with  certainty  in  Pindar's 
literary  career  is  the  composition  of  the  tenth  Pythian  Ode, 
which  he  wrote  at  the  early  age  of  twenty.  The  Pythian  games, 
whiuh  were  one  of  the  four  national  games  of  Hellas — the 
Olympian,  the  Pythian,  the  Nemean.  and  the  Isthmian — derived 
their  name  from  Pj-thiii^  an  epithet  of  Apollo,  given  him  in  com- 
memoration of  hia  slayiDg  the  dragon  PUho.  They  weie  held 
on  the  Crissfean  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphi,  the 
oracle  of  Apollo.  Originally  the  contests  at  this  festival  were 
musical,  and  the  subject  of  the  nomes  that  were  composed 
for  the  contest  was  the  praise  of  Ajwllo,  In  course  of  time 
athletic  games  were  added,  in  imitation  of  the  Olympian  games ; 
but  at  all  times  the  musical,  literary,  and  artistic  competitions 
were  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Pythian,  am!  excelled  even 
those  of  the  Olympian  games.  Although  athletic  games  were 
ailded  in  imitation  of  the  Olympian  ffstival,  the  Amphictyoiis, 
who  had  the  management  of  the  Pythin,  did  not  slavishly  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  programme  of  the  Olympia,  but  introdu'ied 
events  which  the  Olympians  subsequently  homiwed.  Among 
these  contests  was  the  double  foot-race  (liiaulos)  for  boys,  i>.  a 
race  lo  the  end  of  the  course  (g/adium)  and  back  again — 440  yards. 
It  is  in  honour  of  Hippocleas,  wlio  won  this  race  in  aa  502, 
that  Pindar  compose.l  the  tenth  of  the  Pythian  Odes,  which,  like 
th«  rest,  are  arranged  not  chronologically,  but  according  to  the 
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iniix)rtance  of  the  victory  celebrated.  That  is  to  say,  chariot  or 
horse  races  are  ranked  first,  and  then  come  boxing  and  wrestling 
matches,  the  pancratia,  and  finally  the  footraces.  Odes  com- 
posed in  honour  of  a  victor  in  the  national  games  were  sometimes 
sung  on  the  spot,  but  more  frequently  they  were  performed  by 
his  friends  on  his  return  home.  The  celebration  of  the  victory 
was  not  merely  a  public,  but  also  a  religious  ceremony,  for  thanks 
were  publicly  paid  to  the  gods  for  the  honour  which  by  their 
favour  the  victor  had  won  for  the  city.  A  solemn  procession 
was  made  to  the  temple,  thanks  and  a  sacrifice  were  offered  to 
the  gods,  and  the  proceedings  closed  with  a  banquet  During 
some  part  of  the  ceremony  the  triumphal  ode,  which  some 
friend  of  the  victor  engaged  a  poet  to  compose,  was  sung  by  a 
chorus  trained  for  the  occasion.  Sometimes  the  ode  was  sung 
during  the  procession  to  the  templo,  but  more  frequently  at  the 
banquet  The  tenth  Pythian  Ode,  wliich  was  composed  by 
Pindar  at  the  request  of  Thorax,  one  of  the  Aleuadap,  who  reigned 
at  I^rissa,  was  probably  sung  at  the  banquet.  The  subjects 
which  Pindar  had  to  treat  of  in  this  ode  were,  as  we  can  see, 

?retty  well  defined  beforehand.  Hippocleas,  the  victor,  and 
'horax  would  naturally  be  mentioned ;  and  as  they  both  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  Aleuadse,  some  myth  connected  with  that 
family  would  naturally  suggest  itself.  Again,  as  the  father  of 
Hippocleas  had  himself  won  victories  in  the  national  games,  the 
fact  would  appropriately  be  referred  to  in  a  triumphal  ode  honour- 
ing his  son.  Finally,  the  god  Apollo,  at  whose  festival  the  victory 
had  been  won,  would  claim  some  verses  from  the  poet.  To  these 
necessary  topics  Pindar  confines  himself;  but  in  this,  the  first 
of  his  triumphal  odes,  he  already  shows  complete  skill  in  inter- 
weaving his  subjects  in  such  a  manner  that  they  seem  to  rise  as 
a  series  of  pictures  spontaneously  to  the  poet's  mind,  and  not  to 
be  the  ingenious  mosaic  of  a  professional  writer  of  occasional 
verse.  The  Aleuadas  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Hei-acles, 
whose  descendants  ruled  also  in  Lacedasmon ;  and  with  an  allusion 
to  this  connection  between  the  two  states — a  connection  of  which 
Thessaly  would  be  proud  to  be  reminded — Pindar  opens  the  ode, 
justifying  this  compliment  to  Thessaly  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
of  one  of  the  Aleuadse,  Hippocleas,  the  winner  of  the  J)iaulos, 
that  he  is  about  to  sing.  To  Apollo  is  due  the  praise  for  this 
victory,  as  for  the  victories  of  Hippocleas'  father  at  Olympia  and 
at  the  Pythia.  Father  and  son  have  thus  attained  the  greatest 
happiness  and  pride  which  are  j^ossible  for  mortals :  to  do  more, 
to  achieve  such  an  exploit  as  to  penetrate  to  the  mysterious  land 
of  the  Hyperboreans,  is  only  for  the  gods,  or  for  such  a  hero  as 
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Pi;r;eiis  (an  ancestor  of  Heracles  and  therefore  of  the  Aletindte) 
aideil  by  a  god.  Pindar  then  describes  the  happ;  race  of  Hyper- 
boreans, wlio  know  neither  sickness  nor  death,  labour  nor  war, 
but  laugh,  sing,  dance,  and  carouse  "with  gulden  bay-leaves  in 
their  hair."  Fruni  this  sbiry  of  Perseus  Pindar  recalh  liimeelf 
suddenly — for  ''htn  song  of  praise  flitteth  like  a  honey-bee  from 
tale  to  t<ile  " ' — as  though  he  had  been  carried  away  by  his  verse  ; 
and.  with  a  compliment  to  Thorax  and  the  AlcuadJe,  who  govern 
.  the  Tlieasnlians  well,  he  concludes. 

^  Although  Pindar  received  his  earliest  instruction  in  Thebes 
from  Scopelinus,  Myrtis,  and  Corinna,  he  went  to  Athens  to 
lonrn  more.  There  lie  found  ApoUodonia,  Agathocles,  and  Lasus 
of  Herniioiie  at  work,  and  them  he  took  as  his  masters.  At 
this  early  perioil  of  his  life  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
friendship  wjjich  ever  after  existed  between  him  and  the 
Athenian  people,  in  apile  of  Pindar's  Theban  birth.  This  visit 
to  Athens  protiahly  had  its  influence  on  Pindar's  style,  as  it 
certainly  had  on  his  vocabulary,  though  we  cannot  trace  it  very 
precisely. 

l^  The  next  fact  which  is  known  to  us  in  Pindar's  literary 
career  is  the  compoaitioti  of  the  sixth  Pythian  Ode,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-ei^jht  (B.a  349).  This  ode  coninieniorates  the  victory  of 
a  chariot  driven  by  Tiirasyliulus,  to  whose  father,  Xenocrates,  the 
brother  of  Theron,  tyrant  of  Agrigeiititm,  the  chariot  and  horses 
belonged,  and  who  was  consequently  proclaimed  as  victor.  The 
ode  ia  short,  is  addressed  to  Tbrasybulus,  and  was  probably  sang 
at  Delphi ;  for  this  ode,  like  the  tenth,  celebrates  a  Pythian 
victory.  It  is  indeed  probable,  seeing  that  the  four  earliest 
odes  by  Pindar  celebrate  victories  at  the  Pythia,  the  festival  of 
the  g™l  of  l>elphi,  that  Pindar's  family  connection  with  Delphi 
determined  the  direction  of  his  first  ellbrts  to  the  celebration  of 
Pvthiun  victories.  The  sixth  Pythi.in  Ode  is  short  and  simple 
alike  in  slylu  and  composition  ;  this  victory  in  the  chariot  race 
has  earned  for  Xenocratea  a  treasure  of  sung  which  "neithsr 
wind  nor  wintry  rain-atnrm  coming  from  strange  lands,  as  • 
fierce  host  boni  of  the  thunderous  cloud,  shall  cany  into  the 
hiding-places  of  the  eea."  Thrasybulua,  the  son,  and  also  the 
charioteer  of  Xenocrates,  has  honoured  bis  father;  and  in  his 
filial  i>iety  he  is  like  AntiWhus,  who,  when  his  father's  howes 
wen-  killed  in  the  hiitle  by  Paris,  and  his  father,  JJustur,  wai 
being  attacked  by  Mejiinon,  bought  his  father's  life  by  his  own. 
"These  things  are  of  the  past,"  Pindar  admits,  "hut  of  mea 
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fchat  now  are,  Thrasybulus  hath  come  nearest  to  our  fathers' 
gauge." 

In  the  same  year  (b.o.  494)  that  Xenocrates  won  the  chariot 
race  at  the  Pythian  games,  Midas  of  Akmgas,  for  whom  the 
twelfth  Pytliian  Ode  was  written,  won  the  flute-playing  match. 
The  same  player  was  winner  in  the  same  contest  in  B.a  490, 
and  it  is  uncertain  for  which  victory  the  ode  was  composed. 
The  twelfth  ode  is  shorter,  and  even  more  simple  in  structure, 
than  the  sixth.  It  was  probably  sung  during  the  procession 
to  the  temple,  for  it  contains  only  strophes  and  autistruphes ; 
whereas  those  odes  which  contain  also  epodes  were  probably 
sung  at  the  banquet ;  for  it  was  customary  for  the  chorus  to 
stand  still  during  the  singing  of  the  epodes,  a  fact  which  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  odes  containing  epoiles 
could  hardly  well  be  sung  during  a  procession.  The  ode  opt'us 
with  an  api)eal  to  the  fair  city  of  Akragas  to  welcome  Midas, 
who  has  beaten  all  Hellas  *'  in  the  art  which  once  on  a  time 
Pallas  Athene  devised,  when  she  made  music  of  the  fierce 
Gorgon's  death-lament."  By  means  of  this  transition  Pindar  is 
carried  on  to  tell  the  story  of  Perseus,  who  penetrated  to  tho 
dim  mysterious  country  of  the  three  Grey  Sisters,  robbed  them 
of  the  one  eye  which  they  possessed  in  common,  and  slew  the 
Gorgon  Medusa,  whose  head  even  in  death  possessed  the  power  of 
changing  to  stone  whatever  it  was  turned  on.  Armed  wiih  the 
Medusa's  head,  Perseus  took  vengeance  on  P()lydectes,his  mother's 
oppressor.  Tnus  Perseus,  like  Midas,  achieved  a  victory  ;  but 
(and,  with  this  im])lied  warning  to  Midas  not  to  exult  ovemiuch 
in  the  moment  of  triumph,  the  ode  closes)  there  shall  be  a 
time  that  shall  lay  hold  on  a  man  unaware,  and  shall  give  him 
one  thing  beyond  his  hope,  but  another  it  shall  bestow  not  yet 

In  B.C.  490  Pindar  wrote  the  seventh  Pythian  Ode  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  of  Megaclos,  the  Athenian,  in  the  cliariot- 
race.  The  ode  is  short,  which  is  not  strange,  as  it  was  sung  at 
Delphi  on  the  evening  of  the  victory ;  and  it  is  perfunctory. 
Megacles  belonged  to  the  distinguished  family  of  the  Alcmseo- 
nidie,  who  had  contributed  large  sums  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  of  Delphi  He  had  himself  won  many  victories  in  the 
Tarious  national  games,  and  had  been  banished  from  Athens 
twica  Pindar  touches  very  briefly  on  these  topics,  and  dis- 
misses the  whole  matter  in  a  score  of  lines.  The  year  ao.  490, 
the  thirty-second  of  Pindar's  life,  was  the  date  of  something 
more  important  even  than  victories  in  chariot- racing.  It  was 
the  vear  in  which  the  Athenians  defeated  the  Persians  at  Mara- 
thoQ.     On  this  great  victoiy,  however,  Pindar  at  the  time  looked 
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With  the  Bfime  eyes  as  his  fellow-Thebans.  Later,  indeed,  lie 
CI  me  to  understand  the  value  of  the  services  which  Athens  at 
this  time  and  in  the  second  Persian  war  rendered  to  all  Hellas; 
but  at  first  he  probably,  like  his  fellow-citiz<^ns,  only  saw  in  the 
battle  of  Marathon  a  victory  fnr  the  state  witli  which  Thebes 

-  "Was  frequently  at  war,  and  for  which  she  always  entertained 
feelings  of  hostility.     With  any  victory  won  by  the  democracy 
of  Athens  the  aristocrats  of  Thebes  could  have  but  little  svm- 
pathy.     Between  the  battle  of  Marathon,  B.a   490,  and  tlie 
battle  of  Salamis,  B.O.  480,  there  are  only  three  odes  written 
by  Pindar  that  are  preserved.     The  tenth  Olympian  Ode  was 
written  in  honour  of  the  victory  of  Agesidamus,  an  Epizephy- 
rian  Locrian  in  the  boys'  boxing-match,  b.o.  484.     The  ode  is 
one  of  those  which  were  composed  and  sung  on  the  spot.     It 
is  brief,  and  consists  mainly  of  a  promise  to  compose  a  more 
elaborate  work  in  the  future.     The  promise  was,  after  an  un- 
certain interval,  and  probably  not  before  B.a  476,  redeemed  in 
the  eleventh  Olympian  Ode.     In  the  latter  ode  Pindar  acknow- 
ledges his  debt,  praises  Agesidamus  and  his  trainer,  and  says 
(86-90),  "Even  as  a  son  by  his  lawful  wife  is  welcome  to  a 
father,  who  hath  now  travelled  to  tlie  other  side  of  youth,  and 
maketh  his  soul  warm  with  love — for  wealth  that  must  fall  to  a 
strange  owner  from  without  is  most  hateful  to  a  dying  man — 
so  also,  Agesidamus,  when  a  man  who  hath  done  honoumble 
deeds  goeth  unsung  to  the  house  of  Hades,  this  man  hath  spent 
vain  breath  and  won  but  brief  gladnes-s  for  his  toil."     But 
Pindar's  sonpr  is  washed  along  as  the  rolling  pebble  is  by  the 
wave,  as  he  himself  says  (10),  and  from  the  victor  in  the  Olym- 
pian games  the  poet  turns  to  the  games  themselves  and  t<4l8 
the   mythical   story   of   their   institution.      According  to  this 
account,  Heracles  having  been  cheated  of  the  reward  promised 
him  by  Augeas   for  cleansing  his  stables,  proceeded  to  take 
vengeance^  and  Augeas  "  saw  his  rich  native  land,  his  own  city, 
beneath  fierce  fire  and  iron  blows  sink  down  into  the  deep  moat 
of  calamity."     Augeas  himself  was  slain.     "Of  strife  against 
8t]ronj;t^r  powers,"  says  Pindar  in  one  of  the  gnomes  that  he  is 
famous  for,  "  it  is  hard  to  be  rid."     After  his  victory,  Heracles 
gathered  together  his  host  at  Pisa,  by  the  ancient  tomb  of  Pelops, 
made  offerings  from  the  s]X)il  and  held  the  first  Olympian  gamea 
The  third  ode,  which  falls  l)etween  the  battles  of  Marathon 
and  Salamis,  is  the  fifth  Nemean.     It  was  composed  in  honour 
of  Pytheas  of  iEgina,  winner  in  the  b^ys'  pankration  at  the 
Nemean  games.     The  kernel  of  the  ode  is  the  favour  which 

the  gods  showed  to  the  iEacidas,  the  patron  heroes  of  .£gina» 
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Having  tlius  bTou.{]:ht  the  victor  into  connoction  with  the  heroes 
who  before  him  brought  glory  to  iEgina,  Pindar  proceeds  to 
select  from  tlie  myths  connected  with  the  iEsiciilje  one  which 
was  told  of  Peleus,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  iEacus,  and  which 
conveyed  the  moral  lesson  which  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  Pin- 
dar's odes.  Tlie  moral  value  of  athletic  training  is  the  self- 
control  which  it  necessitates ;  and  the  story  which  Pindar  relates 
of  the  continence  of  Peleus,  and  his  reward  in  gaining  Thetis 
for  hits  wife,  evidently  means  that  the  self-control  which  Pytheas 
had  exercised  as  a  boy,  with  the  glorious  reward  of  victory,  was 
equally  necessary  throughout  life,  and  equally  certain  to  meet 
with  a  fitting  return.  Apart,  however,  from  the  myth  and  the 
moral  wliich  constitute  the  substance  of  the  ode,  the  introduce 
tion  is  interesting  as  showing  the  function  of  odes  of  victory  in 
Greek  life.  A  triumph  in  the  national  games  not  only  brought 
honour  and  joy  to  the  victor  and  to  his  city ;  it  was  also  a  mark 
of  the  favour  of  the  gods,  for  it  was  by  their  goodwill  alone  so 
great  a  glory  could  be  bestowed.  The  commemoration,  there- 
fore, of  this  act  of  divine  favour  was  a  religious  duty,  and 
claimed  the  services  of  the  arts.  Sculpture  and  poetry  vied  in 
giving  expression  to  this  sentiment  of  obligation  to  the  gods  and 
of  public  rejoicing.  But  poetry,  Pindar  says  in  the  introduction 
to  this  ode,  has  a  wider  range  than  sculpture,  for  poetry  travels 
everywhere.  "  No  statuary  I,  that  I  should  fashion  images  to 
rest  idly  on  their  pedestals ;  nay,  but  by  every  trading  ship  and 
plying  boat  forth  from  iEgina  fare,  sweet  song  of  mine,  and 
bear  abroad  the  news,  how  that  Lampon's  son,  the  strong- 
limbed  Pytheas,  hath  won  at  Nemea  the  pankratiast's  crown, 
while  on  his  cheeks  he  showeth  not  as  yet  the  vine-bloom's 
mother,  mellowing  midsummer." 

In  the  odes  composed  between  the  battles  of  Marathon  and 
Balamis  no  mention  occurs  of  the  services  of  Athens  to  Greece 
in  the  Persian  wars ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Pindar's  Theban 
feeling  prevented  him  from  recognising — what  perhaps  was  not 
then  generally  recognised — how  great  these  services  were.  But 
some  time  after  the  battle  of  Salamis — how  long  after,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say — he  did  realise  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  which 
had  been  averted  from  Greece,  and  the  pity  of  it  that  Thebes 
had  had  no  share  in  the  glory  of  patriotic  self-sacrifice.  In  the 
seventh  Isthmian  Ode  he  alludes  to  tlie  grief  thus  caused  to 
him  :  *'  I,  albeit  heavy  at  heart,  am  bidden  to  call  upon  the 
golden  Muse.  Tea,  since  we  are  come  forth  from  our  sore 
tooublesi  let  us  not  fall  into  the  desolation  of  crownlessness, 
neither  nurse  our  griefs ;  but  having  ease  from  our  ills  that  are 


^fid 
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past  mendiiift,  we  will  set  some  pleasant  thing  before  the  people, 
tliougli  it  follow  hard  on  pain :  inasmuch  as  some  god  bath  put 
away  from  ua  the  TantAJus-stone  that  hung  above  («ir  heads,  a 
cuise  intolerable  to  Hellas." 

At  the  time  of  the  bnttle  of  Salamis,  Pindar  was  about  forty 
Tears  of  age.  He  was  then  entering  on  the  second  perioilof  his 
literary  career,  and  his  reputation  was  spreading  beyond  the 
teas  to  the  farthest  colonies  of  Greece.  Even  before  this  he  had 
received  commissions  from  Sicil}',  and  his  name,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  his  works,  must  have  been  known  there.  But  now  we 
find  bira  writing  odes  for  the  king  of  Cjrene,  and  for  other  in- 
habitants of  that  distant  colony.  Indeed,  it  is  inferred  from  these 
pdDs  that  Pimlar  himself  travelled  to  Cyrene.  However  this 
may  be,  it  seems  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  lindar  visited 
Sicily,  and  stayed  for  a  long  time  in  the  island.  Of  the  forty- 
four  odes  of  victory  which  have  come  down  to  us,  fourteen  were 
composed  for  Sicilian  victors.  With  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
Pindar  eeems  to  have  been  on  terms  of  some  intimacy.  The 
odes  in  his  honour  (0.  i,  P.  i,  t,  3)  reveal  a  close  acquaintance 
vith  the  piivat«  affairs  as  well  as  the  public  policy  of  the  tyrant. 
But  Pindar's  acquaintance  with  Sicily  was  not  confined  to  the 
court  uf  Syracuse ;  he  seems  to  have  been  known  in  Akragas 
(0.  a.  3,  P.  6.  12,  I.  2),  Camarina  (0.  4.  5),  and  Himera  (0. 
1 2).  Next  to  Sicily,  .^j^[uu£lls  the  most  important  place  in 
Pindar's  epinikia  or  odes  of  victory.  One  fourth  of  the  odea 
have  to  do  with  JE^inet&n  victors ;  and  Pindar  seems  to  have 
had  an  especial  aSectioa  for  the  place.  He  calls  it  "the  com- 
mon light  of  all,  which  aideth  the  stranger  with  justice;"  the 
place  "  where  saviour  Themis^  who  sitteth  in  judgment  by  Zeus, 
the  stianger'a  succour,  is  honoured  more  than  anywhere  else 
among  men."  "  From  the  beginning  is  her  fame  perfect  for  she 
is  sung  of  as  the  nurse  of  heroes,  foremost  in  many  games  and  in 
violent  fights;  and  in  her  mortal  men  also  is  she  pre-eminent" 
We  find  Pindar's  odes  also  in  Argos,  Locris,  Corinth,  Orcho- 
menus,  Athens,  and  Thessaly  ;  and  ve  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  the  poet  himself  visited  these  places. 

To  tliis  period  of  Pindar's  litemry  career  belongs  the  fonrUi 
Pythian  Ode.  This  is  the  finest  of  all  the  work  of  Pindai  tJiat 
has  conie  down  to  us.  The  ode  ia  written  in  honour  of  the 
victory  gained  in  the  Pythian  chariot-race  by  Arkesilas,  king  of 
Cyrene.  The  myth  which  forms  the  eubstaiice  of  the  poem  is 
tlie  tale  of  the  expedition  of  Jason  in  the  Argo  in  quest  of  the 
golden  fleece.  The  connection  between  the  myth  and  Cyrene 
is  that'  Cyrene  wu  said  to  here  been  colonised  hy  the  deecen- 
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dants  of  Euphemus,  one  of  the  Argonauts.  The  ode  appears  to 
have  had  another  ohject  than  the  ostensible  one  of  celehmting 
the  victory  of  Arkesil-.is :  it  seems  to  have  been  designeil  either 
to  reconcile  or  to  mark  t]ie  reconciliation  of  Arkesilas  ^vith  his 
kinsman  Demophilus.  who  had  taken  part  in  an  unsuccessful 
ari  s  toe  rati  cal  rebellion,  and  had  been  exiled  in  consequence. 
The  ode  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  is  usual  with  Pindar;  the 
myth  is  much  longer,  and  the  introduction  is  proportionately 
increased.  The  work  is  consequently  not  so  close  ;  and  as  the 
parts  are  exhibited  in  greater  magnitude,  their  relation  is  more 
easily  discerned  than  in  odes  of  greater  condensation.  The 
narrative  is  exquisitely  beautiful ;  the  scenes  which  succeed 
each  other  in  the  history  of  the  expedition  are  ^minted  with  all 
the  brilliancy  of  Pindar's  opulent  vocabulary,  and  with  a  dis- 
tinctness and  reality  not  surpassed  hy  any  other  p«>et.  The 
simplicity  of  this  ode  is  much  assisted  by  the  fact  that  I'indar 
devotes  himself  purely  to  the  business  of  narrating  the  myth  ; 
whereas  in  other  odes  he  seeks  to  cast  light  on  some  central 
idea  from  all  points  of  view,  and  to  do  this  he  shifts  his  ground 
with  a  rapidity  which  is  dazzling,  and  before  one  myth  has  had 
time  to  die  away  from  the  retina,  as  it  were,  of  the  mind's  eye, 
he  throws  on  it  another  and  yet  another.  The  greater  sim- 
plicity of  the  ode,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  not  confined  to 
the  clearness  of  the  narrative  merely ;  the  metre  is  not  of  the 
highly  elaborate  character  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Pindar.  It 
approaches  to  the  hexameter^  as  the  tone  of  the  narrative  ap- 
proaches the  style  of  ejnc ;  and  we  may  conjecture  with  prol)a- 
bility  that  the  greater  clearness  of  the  narrative  and  the  greater 
simplicity  of  the  metre  point  to  a  much  less  elaborate  musical 
accompaniment  than  was  designed  for  the  other  odes. 
L  The  third^£eriod  of  Pindar's  literary  career  extends  from  the 
time  when  he  was  sixty-five  years  of  age  to  the  date  of  his  deiith. 
When  he  died  is  uncertain.  The  tradition  usually  accepted 
makes  him  to  be  eighty  years  of  age  at  his  death.  All  that 
we  know  is  that  the  fourth  Olympian  Ode  was  in  all  pro- 
bability composed  in  bo.  452,  and  we  cannot  be  certain  that 
any  of  the  odes  we  possess  l»elong  to  a  later  date,  although  the 
eigliih  Olympian  is  sometimes  considered  as  having  l)een  com- 
posed in  DC.  450.  To  the  third  period  behing,  in  adtlition  to 
tlie  two  odes  just  mentioned,  the  fifth  and  ninth  Olympian 
Odes  and  the  sixth  Isthmian.  A  decline  of  power  is  traced  in 
the  odes  of  this  period  by  some  critics,  but  it  is  only  to  a  slight 
extent  that  Pimkir  falls  Ixlow  himself. 
y  In  addition  to  the  collection  of  odes  of  victory  that  have  sor- 
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▼ived  to  onr  time,  Pindar  also  wrote  paeans,  parthenia,  prosoclja 
or  processional  songs,  hymns,  hypofchemata,  encomia,  drjixking- 
songs,  dii^g^  anaditiiyrambs ;  but  although  we  possess  frag- 
ments of  soBie  td  th^ser^he  fragments  are  inconsiderable.  It 
is,  however,  fortunate  for  the  history  of  Greek  literature  that 
we  should  have  specimena  of  choral  lyric  such  as  the  odes  of 
victory  which  have  been  presorred.  They  serve  to  show  us  the 
connection  of  choral  lyric  with  pnnous  genres  of  poetry,  and 
its  dlH'erence  from  the  chorus  of  tragedy,  and  thus  they  ex- 
hibit a  link  in  the  development  of  Greek  literature  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  lost.  As  regards  the  oomiection  with 
earlier  kinds  of  poetry,  we  may  notice  that  choral  lyiic  shows 
that  its  roots  are  in  epic  poetry,  not  only  by  the  epio  wonls 
which  we  find  in  Pindar,  and  by  the  myths  and  legends  which 
he  borrows  from  the  epic  poets,  but  essentially  by  the  fact  that 
it  possesses  the  element  of  'narrative,  which  constitutes  epic 
poetry  and  is  absent  from  personal  lyrics.  Lut  under  the  term 
"  epic  **  poetry  is  inclu<ied  not  only  narratives  such  as  those  of 
Homer  and  the  Cyclic  poets,  but  also  the  didactic  poetry  of 
Hesiod  and  his  school  With  this  class  of  epic  albo  the  choral 
lyric  of  Pindar  has  points  in  common.  As  a  rule,  Pindar  has  a 
moral  lesson  to  teach  even  in  his  odes  of  victory,  and  thus  he 
reproduces  the  spirit  and  the  characteristic  of  Hesiodic  poetry. 
The  epic  of  Homer  and  of  Hesiod  was  followed  by  the  personal 
lyrics  of  the  .£olian  poets,  Alcaeus  and  Sappho,  and  in  the 
choral  lyric  of  Pindar  we  find  comprised  the  loading  qualities 
of  personal  lyrics  as  well  as  of  epic  and  of  didactic  poetry. 
Choral  does  indeed  diifer  from  personal  lyric  in  the  occasion 
of  its  composition  and  production.  The  lyric  poets  of  Lesbos 
were  not  bound  down  by  times  and  seasons,  but  gave  expression 
to  their  emotions  as  their  emotions  prompted  them,  whereas 
the  composer  of  choral  lyric  had  to  wait  for  a  commission.  But 
the  two  kinds  of  lyric  poetry  have  this  in  common,  that  in  both 
the  poet  appears  in  person,  whereas  in  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey 
the  poet  never  brings  himself  before  the  reader.  In  Pindar 
this  self- consciousness  is  extreme.  In  virtue  of  his  genius  and 
his  divine  gift  of  song,  he  feels  himself  the  equal  of  princes ; 
and  on  the  victor,  great  as  victory  makes  him,  he  of  his  good- 
will can  confer  a  boon  second  only  to  victory  itself.  Thus,  tlien, 
the  choral  lyric  of  Pindar  sums  up  in  itself  all  that  had  gone 
before  in  Greek  poetry.  We  have  now  to  see  in  what  respect 
and  why,  choral  lyric  changed  when  it  became  incorporate  in 
the  dpima.  In  the  first  place,  the  element  of  narrative  in  this 
kind  of  lyxio  was  xedooed  to  a  minimum  in  the  drama.    MyUit 
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are  alluded  to  rather  than  narrated  in  the  choms  of  tragedy ; 
and  the  reason  is  ohvious.  Narrative  in  the  drama  found  its 
place  in  the  speeches  of  the  messengers  or  other  subordinate 
characters,  who  in  all,  or  nearly  all  Greek  tragedies,  relate  the 
events  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  could  not  be  perfonned 
up)on  the  stage.  In  the  next  place,  choral  lyric  in  becoming 
the  chorus  of  tragedy  lost  its  personal  character.  We  cannot 
look  to  the  chorus  for  the  personal  views  of  a  Greek  tragedian 
on  the  moral  or  other  problems  raised  in  his  play.  The  drama- 
tist holds  up  these  problems  for  investigation  in  all  kinds  of 
lights,  from  the  point  of  view  first  of  one  character,  then  of 
another.  But  his  own  personal  view  need  never  find  direct 
expression ;  and  frequently  the  chorus  simply  sums  up  the 
action  of  the  ])lay,  so  far  as  it  has  proceeded,  and  does  not 
express  any  opinion  thereon,  or  at  the  most  reflects  the  feel- 
ings which  the  audience  may  be  expected  to  experienca  In 
fine,  the  difference  between  choral  lyric  and  the  chorus  of 
tragedy  is  partly  of  degree,  partly  of  kind.  In  degree,  because 
narrative  is  minimised ;  in  kind,  because  the  opinions  expressed 
are  not  professedly  the  poet's.  In  one  respect,  however,  choral 
lyric  underwent  no  change  when  incorporated  into  the  drama. 
It  still  remained  hi;::h1y  musical  In  the  tragic  chorus,  as  in 
choral  lyric,  the  musical  accompaniment  was  at  least  as  impor- 
tant as  the  words.  In  both,  the  function  of  the  words  seems  to 
have  been,  not  so  much  to  present  a  logical  series  of  definite 
ideas,  as  to  evoke  a  series  of  emotions,  and  to  pass  before  the 
mind*s  eye  bright  and  beautiful  or  impressive  images,  which 
succeeded  each  other  too  rapidly  for  analysis,  but  not  too  rapidly 
to  produce  the  feeling  designed  by  the  poet. 

If,  now,  in  conclusion,  we  must  say  a  word  of  Pindar's  quality 
as  a  poet,  it  will  be  to  point  out  that  it  is  in  the  special  funo- 
vion,  as  just  described,  of  choral  lyric  that  his  sf^cial  excellence 
consists.  Image  after  image  is  presented  by  him  to  our  eyes : 
from  this  point  and  from  tnat,  and  from  yet  another,  light  of 
the  brightest  is  thrown  on  the  point  which  he  wishes  to  illumine. 
To  endeavour  to  discriminate  between  the  effects  which  thus 
rapidly  succeed  each  other  is  to  lose  the  total  impression  which 
the  whole  is  intended  to  convey.  Doubtless  there  always  waa 
a  thread  ninning  through  all  the  ideas  contained  in  an  ode; 
and  in  many  cases  the  threat!  by  diligent  study  can  even  now 
be  distiniruislied ;  but  it  seems  improbable  that  the  audience^ 
whose  attention  was  claimed  by  the  music  as  well  as  the  words, 
either  were  able  or  were  expected  by  Pindar  to  analyse  logically 
the  ode  as  they  heard  it     The  ideas  and  emotions  aroused  hi 
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the  audience  were  as  satisfactory,  but  probably  not  more  definite, 
than  those  aroused  by  music  The  two  chief  qualities  of  Pin- 
dar's poetry  are  rapidity  and  radiance.  In  his  de«;ire  to  illus- 
trate his  thought  from  every  point  of  view,  be  not  only  flashes 
from  one  illustration  to  another  before  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
has  wholly  taken  in  the  force  of  the  first ;  but  within  a  single 
sentence  he  fuses  two  conceptions,  whose  joint  effect  is  morb 
rapid  and  more  dazzling  than  that  which  would  be  produced  by 
their  separate  enunciation.  As  for  the  radiance  of  his  poetry, 
it  id  seen  not  only  in  his  fondness  for  epithets  of  brightness  and 
effulgence,  but  in  the  vividness  and  persistency  with  which  the 
images  of  the  persons  and  things  described  by  him  remain  on 
the  mind's  eye ;  and  we  cannot  conclude  better  than  by  quoting 
from  the  fourth  Pythian  as  an  illustration  the  description  of 
Jason :  "  So  in  the  fulness  of  time  he  came,  wielding  two 
Bpears,  a  wondrous  man  \  and*  the  vesture  that  was  upon  him 
was  twofold,  the  garb  of  the  ^lagnctes*  countiy  close  fitting  to 
his  splendid  limbs,  but  above  he  wore  leopard-skin  to  turn  the 
hissing  showers ;  nor  were  the  bright  locks  of  liis  hair  Hhom 
from  him,  but  over  all  his  back  ran  rippling  down.  Swiftly  he 
went  straight  on,  and  took  his  stand,  making  trial  of  his  daunt- 
less soul,  in  the  market-place  when  the  multitude  was  full." 

Connected  with  Pindar  are  the  names  of  Mxxtisand  Cooana. 
The  former  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  AntKedon  in  Bceotia. 
We  should  not  even  know  that  she  com))Osed  lyric  poetry,  were 
it  not  that  Coriniia  has  recorded  the  fact  that  she  competed 
against  Pindar.  Corinna,  bom  in  Tanagra,  is  said,  like  Pindar, 
to  have  been  taught  by  Myrtis.  She  too  competed  against 
Pindar,  and  is  said  to  have  five  times  defeated  him  for  the 
prize — a  result  which  Pausanias  conjectures  to  have  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  she  composed  in  the  local  dialect,  while  Pindar 
employed  Doric.  Here  we  may  mention  the  name  of  some 
other  poetesses.  Telesilla  of  Argos,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century  B.G.,  not  only  composed  verses,  but  took  up  arms 
against  the  Spartans  when  they  invaded  Argos  under  Cleomenes. 
Praxilla  of  Sicyon,  who  flourished  about  B.c.  450,  composed 
dithvrambs,  lyric  poetry,  a  small  epic,  gave  her  name  to  two 
kinds  of  metre,  and  was  especially  distinguished  for  h^r  drink- 
ing-songs or  skolia,  which  were  extremely  popular  in  Athena 
Ciitagora  flourished  between  B.O.  560  and  bo.  527,  and  was 
famous  for  a  skolion  she  composed.  Oiher  poetesses,  whose 
dates  are  unknown,  and  who  may  or  may  not  belong  to  the 
classical  period,  are  Charixena,  Eiiphanis,  Salpe,  Myia,  Clito, 
Learchis,  Menarchis,  Telarchis,  Mystis,  Praxigoris,  and  Arignotei 
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With  Pindar  choral  lyric  reached  its  highest  deTelopment  |' 
after  In'm  not  only  was  there  no  poet,  except  Bacchylides,  who 
cultivated  all  kinds  of  lyric  poetry,  but  many  kinds,  e,g,  par- 
thenia,  prosodia,  liyporchemata,  ceased  to  be  cultivated  at  all, 
while  others,  such  as  paeans  and  hymns,  were  com|)aratively 
neglected.  Dithyrambs  alone  continued  to  be  cultivated,  but 
in  such  a  way  as  shows  that  the  period  of  choral  lyric  is  past 
Pindar  had  allowed  the  musical  accompaniment  quite  its  full 
importance,  but  the  dithyrambic  poets  of  the  next  generation 
made  the  music  of  more  importance  than  the  words.  The 
clearest  sign  of  the  decay  of  choral  lyric  is  the  fact  that  the 
dithyramb  was  no  longer  true  to  its  type,  but  sought  to  produce 
effects  by  means  proi)orly  peculiar  to  a  distinct  branch  of  art» 
the  drama  ;  just  as  the  decay  of  the  drama  was  indicated  by  the 
tendency  to  oratorical  effects  in  the  plays  of  Euripides.  The 
symptoms  of  decay  in  the  dithyramb  were  first  noticeable  ia 
Melanippides  uf  Melos,  in  Democritus  of  Chios  and  Crexus, 
contemporaries  of  Pindar.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
most  celebrated  composer  of  dithyrambs  was  the  younger  Mela- 
nippides, who  bought  Philoxenus  of  Cythera  as  a  slave,  taught 
him  lyric,  and  saw  him  achieve  success  in  dithyrambs.  Con- 
temporary with  the  younger  Melanippides  was  Piirynis  of  Myti- 
lene  in  Lesbos,  who  gained  victories  in  the  dithyramb  contests 
at  the  Panathensea.  After  Melanippides,  Cinesias  became  the 
favourite  dithyramb  writer  at  Athens,  and  was  much  attacked 
by  the  comedians.  Cinesias  was  succeeded  by  Timotheus  of 
Miletus,  who  visited  the  court  of  Archelaus  in  Macedonia,  but 
8j)ent  most  of  his  time  in  Athens.  He  seems  to  have  possessed 
greater  taknt  than  any  of  these  later  dithyrambic  poets.  To 
Athens  also  were  attracted  Polyeidus,  Kokeides,  Licymnius  of 
Chios,  Telestes  of  Selinus,  Ariphron  of  Sicyon,  Anaxandridea 
of  Kaneiros,  Theodoridas  of  Syracuse  and  Argas,  who  all  eooh 
petcd  at  various  times  for  the  dithyramb  priie. 
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THE    DRAMA. 


CHAPTER  L 


SARLT  TRAOEDT. 

•*BoTH  tmge^ly  and  comedy  were  originally  improvisationa 
The  former  liad  its  origin  with  the  choir-masters  of  the  dithy- 
ramb, the  latter  with  those  of  the  pliiiUic  hymns,  which  even 
now  in  many  cities  remain  in  use.  Tragedy  gradually  advanced 
by  such  successive  improvements  as  were  most  obvious,  and, 
after  many  changes,  reposed  at  length  when  it  had  actjuired  its 
proper  form.  The  number  of  actors  i&chylus  first  advanced 
from  one  to  two ;  he  abridged  the  chorus,  and  gave  the  dialogue 
the  principal  r61e.  Sophocles  introduced  three  actors  and  stage 
decorations.  Further,  the  originally  short  fables  acquired  a 
proper  magnitude,  and  the  number  of  episodes  was  increased. 
As  tragedy  d3veloped  from  the  satyric  drama,  it  was  late  before 
it  threw  off  comic  language  and  assumed  its  proper  dignity. 
Iambics  displaced  trochaic  tetnuncters ;  for  originally  trochaica 
were  used  because  tragedy,  like  tlie  satyric  drama,  was  com- 
posed for  dancing.  Lut  when  dialogue  was  introduced,  nature 
pointed  out  the  appropriate  metre ;  for  of  all  metres  the  iambic 
is  the  most  colloquial." 

This  is  what  Aristotle  says  ^  of  the  origin  and  early  history 
of  the  drama,  and  it  is  almost  all  we  know  on  the  subject 
From  tlii.s  it  would  seem  that  in  the  earliest  stage  of  tiagedy, 
the  author  of  the  dithyramb,  who  was  also  the  chcir-master, 
during  a  pause  between  one  part  of  the  dithyramb  and  the  next, 
came  forward  and  improvised  a  shoit  story,  relating  probably 
to  some  adventure  of  the  god  Dionysui^,  in  whose  honour  the 
ditliyramb  was  being  performed.  This  story  was  told  in  trochsiic 
verse,  contained  much  that  was  comic,  involved  a  good  deal  •  f 
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^  dancing,  and  yraa  accompanied  by  music.  At  first  the  choir- 
master appeared  only  once  during  the  dithyramb  in  his  charac- 
ter of  improvisatore,  but  in  course  of  time  such  ''episodes' 
became  more  numerous.  At  first,  too,  the  poet  simply  recited 
his  story,  probably  to  the  accompaniment  of  sympathetic  and 
explanatory  gestures,  and  dancing  ou  the  part  of  the  satyr- 
chorus,  which  liad  come  to  be  associated  with  the  dithyramb. 
Even  thus  the  actor  might,  by  retiring  daring  the  dithyramb 
and  changing  his  dress,  appear  at  several  times  in  various  cha- 
racters, e.ff.  as  a  hero  reciting  what  he  had  done,  or  as  a  mes- 
senger reciting  what  had  been  done,  and  thus  produce  an  effect 
not  unlike  that  of  a  whole  play.  But  it  could  not  have  been 
long  before  the  poet  conceived  the  idea  of  addressing  himself  to 
and  provoking  replies  from  the  chorus  ;  thus  dialogue  naturally 
arose,  and  when  it  did,  the  metre  naturally  changed  from  tro- 

^      chaics  to  iambics. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Aristotle  in  his  account  of  the  origin 
of  tragedy  does  not  mention  Thespis,  to  whom  the  introduction 
of  an  actor,  and  consequently  the  "  invention "  of  tragedy,  is 
usually  ascribed.^  Whether  Aristotle  was  acquainted  with  this 
view  and  (as  in  that  case  his  silence  would  show)  tacitly  rejected 
it,  or  whether  the  view  only  originated  after  Aristotle's  time,  is 
hard  to  say.  The  earliest  reference  to  it  that  we  have  is  in  the 
pseudo-Platonic  Minos^  which  was  not  composed  until  after  the 
death  of  Aristotle.  There  ^  we  have  the  statement  that  *^  tra- 
gedy did  not,  as  people  think,  originate  with  Thespis  or  Phry- 
nichus,"  which  implies  that  some  people  at  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  the  Minos  ascribed  the  invention  of  tragedy  to 
Thespis.  But  if  the  evidence  in  the  possession  of  Aristotle 
did  not  lead  him  to  ascribe  the  introduction  of  an  actor,  and 
subsequently  of  dialogue,  to  Thespis,  we  may  infer  that  the 
claims  made  for  Thespis  had  no  strong  basis;  in  which  inference 
we  are  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  the  grammarian  Pollux,'  which 
expressly  mentions  the  existence  of  dialogue  before  Thespis. 
The  ascription  of  the  "invention"  of  tragedy  to  Thespis  was 

1  Horaoe,  A. P.  285:— 

**Ignotum  tragicM  geDm  inreDiue  CamtBnfi 
Dicitur,  et  plauntris  %'exiMe  iHiematn  Theapis, 
Quae  cauereut  agereutque  peninoti  fadcibui  ora." 

The  *'  waggons  '*  lielong  to  the  earlj  historj  of  oomedy,  which  Horaoe  mizM 
np  with  that  of  tragedy. 

'  32 1  A,  17  9^  Tpayt^lbLa  larX  xakathv  ivOdht,  v^x  ^  oforrat  iixb  Qiffxidot  d^ 
^fUyrif  oCi  dir6  ^pwlxw. 

'  iv.  123,  i\eds  ii  Ijp  TpdT€^a  d^a(a  itp*  ^  wpb  QiffTiBos  eft  ra  dpopdt 
roit  X'^P^^**'^*  dTtKpbara, 
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probably  due  to  the  difficulty  which  the  Greeks  had  in  under- 
stantiinj(  the  action  of  a  process,  and  their  consequent  tendency 
to  ascribe  all  things  to  the  intentional  action  of  pers(»ns.  All 
gooil  laws  were  at  Athens  ascribed  to  Solon ;  the  constitution 
of  Sparta,  the  result  of  a  process  of  external  pressure  operating 
during  many  generations,  was  ascril^ed  to  Lycurgus ;  and  so  the 
invention  of  tragedy  was  ascribed  to  Thespis.  Thespis  must 
liave  rendered  considemble  services  to  tmgedy  to  have  been 
credited  with  its  invention,  but  what  these  services  were  wi> 
do  not  know.  The  orator  Themistius  ^  (who  lived  at  Constan- 
tinople and  flourished  about  a.d.  360)  relers  to  Aristotle  as  say- 
ing that  Thespis  invented  prologue  and  rhesis;  but  no  such 
passage  occurs  in  the  Poetics^  and  although  possibly  Themistius 
may  be  referring  to  some  now  lost  work  of  Aristotle,  e.g,  that 
On  Poets,  it  is  more  probable  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  is  in- 
accurate, and  that  the  quotation  does  not  come  from  Aristotle. 
In  any  case,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  the  statement  means ; 
for  although  Thespis  may  have  been  the  first  poet  who  appeared 
before  the  audience  before  the  dithyramb  began,  and  thus  may 
be  said  to  have  invented  the  prologue,  the  statement  that  he 
invented  the  rhesis  (t.^.  a  long  passage  of  iambics  delivered 
by  the  actor,  and  s))okcn,  not  sung)  is  hard  to  understand.  If 
it  refers  to  the  improvised  recitations  of  the  earliest  choir- 
masters, or  if  it  refers  to  the  subsequent  introduction  of  spoken 
iambics  in  the  place  of  the  melic  trochaics,  it  is  hani  to  recon- 
cile with  the  passage  quoted  above  from  the  Poetics,  which  does 
not  ascribe  either  invention  to  Thespis. 

The  character  of  the  drama  of  Thespis  must  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  neither  tragedy  nur  satyric  drama,  but  the 
common  ancestor  from  which  both  these  forms  of  dramatic 
representation  were  shortly  to  be  evolved.  The  chorus  con- 
sisted of  satyrs,*  but  the  argument  of  the  play  was  not  therefore 
always  merry.*  The  Pentheus,  from  its  title,  could  hardly  have 
been  anything  but  tragic,  and  the  fact  that  tragedy  was  de- 
scended from  the  drama  of  Thespis  implies  that  it  contained 

I      the  elements  of  tragedy. 

tf  Piatinas  of  Phlius  (ro.  500)  is  said  to  have  invented  the 

^  XX VL  316D,  ad  Tpoffdx^f^^^  *ApurroTi\€i  0rt  •  .  .  B^oiris  Tp6\oyw  re 
ml  ^ftatp  i^€vptp. 

'  The  fact,  howeTer.  that  Pratinax  it  laid  to  have  inTented  the  Mtyrio 
drama  niHy  imply  that  Thespis  gave  up  the  chorus  of  satyrs,  aud  that  Pratinai 
reintroduced  them. 

'  Beiitlej  (Oputcula,  385)  thought  otherwise.  But  the  yiew  given  in  the 
text  is  also  taken  by  Dahlmann  (Primordia^  8),  Jacob  {Quatt.  SopA.  iia), 
Sehneider  (OriffUL  T,  O,  54),  Wekker  (NttehL  S56),  and  Uennann  (Ojni«e; 
vii  azS). 
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eatyric  drnma,  and  his  fame  as  a  writer  of  this  kind  of  plaj 
survived  till  the  time  of  Pausanias.  Of  him  we  have  no  fur- 
ther information,  but  we  may  consider  that  after  liis  time 
tragedy  was  distinguished  from  the  satyric  drama,  and  that 
the  chorus  of  satyrs  was  confined  to  tlie  latter  kind  of  play, 
while  to  tragedy  were  appropriated  the  more  dignified  qualities 
now  associated  with  it 

Satyric  drama  resembled  tragedy,  inasmuch  as  its  figures  were 
those  of  tragedy,  and  their  characters  were  drawn  with  much 
tlie  same  majesty  and  in  the  same  outlines  as  those  of  tragedy. 
But  the  subjects  of  the  satyric  drama  were  either  of  a  liglitet 
kind,  dealing  with  love  and  wine,  in  order  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  chorus  of  satyrs,  or,  if  deeds  of  blood  were  introduced, 
they  were,  like  the  blinding  of  Polyphemus,  such  as  would 
lather  enliven  than  sadden  the  audience.  Again,  tlie  centre  of 
a  Greek  drama  was  the  chorus,  and  the  character  of  the  chorus 
determined  the  character  of  the  play.  As  the  traditional  con- 
co])tion  of  the  satyrs  was  that  of  an  idle  and  mischievous  race, 
it  would  be  obviously  out  of  place  to  expect  from  such  a  ch«jru8 
any  serious  reflections,  or  through  such  a  chorus  any  of  the 
poet's  profounder  speculations.  Between  the  satyric  chorus 
and  the  hero  there  could  be  no  confidences,  or  only  those  of 
a  nature  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  satyrs.  The  satyric 
drama  proper,  with  its  playful  chorus,  its  comic  Silenus,  and 
cheerful  termination,  was  unlike  tragedy  in  many  respects,  but 
it  was  also  unlike  comedy.  The  scene  of  a  satyric  drama  was 
always  laid  in  the  country,  to  suit  the  satyr-chorus.  Its  inci- 
dents were  often  grave,  and  it  was  broadly  distinguished  from 
comedy  by  containing  nothing  which  approached  to  parody. 

The  only  satyric  drama  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  the 
Cyclops  by  Euripi«les.  The  subject  of  the  play  is,  as  the  name 
indicates,  the  blinding  of  Polyphemus,  the  Cyclops,  by  Odysseus. 
The  scene  in  which  Polyphemus  is  made  drunk  by  Odysseus 
before  being  blinded  is  amusing,  though  rather  long,  and  the 
character  of  Silenus  and  of  the  satyrs  is  also  amusing.  But  tha 
humour  is  throughout  quiet  and  somewhat  suppressed,  so  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  not  a  good  specimen  of  the 
satyric  drama.  The  little  information  which  ancient  writers 
give  us  on  the  satyric  dramas  of  ^schylus  and  Sophocles  leads 
to  the  inference  that  their  plays,  in  this  kind,  were  much 
more  boisterous,  contained  more  horse-play,  and  were  somewhat 
coarse. 

Pratinas  is  sometimes  said  to  have  invented  the  satyric 
diama.     This,  however,  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  he 
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was  the  fii-st  dramatist  to  introduce  a  chonis  of  satyrs  into  a 
play.  Tlie  tradition  of  antiquity  represents  the  satyr-drama  of 
Prutinas  ratlier  as  the  revival  of  an  older  than  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  more  advanced  form  of  drama.  Of  satyric  dnima. 
however,  as  a  play  which  was  attached  to  a  tragedy  or  tragedies, 
and  could  not  be  performed  independently,  Pratinas  may  be 
regarded  as  the  inventor.  Pratinas  competed  with  iEschylus 
and  Choerilus  in  b.o.  500,  and  his  son  Aristias,  who  produced 
some  of  his  father's  satyr-dramas,  was  second  to  .^chylus  iu 
the  competition  of  ao.  468.  According  to  Pausanias,  iEschylus 
alone  wrote  better  satyr-dramas  than  Pratinas  and  Aristiaa 

But,  to  return  to  tragedy,  Phrynichus,  the  tragic  ix>et  (b.0. 
500),  was  a  man  of  greater  mark.  Here  we  have  a  man  whose 
boldness  and  originality  were  such  that  they  betray  themselves 
even  in  the  very  few  facts  known  to  us  about  him,  and  to 
whose  originality  Greek  tragedy  very  probably  owed  much  of 
the  progress  it  made  before  the  time  of  iEschylus.  He  ventured 
not  only  to  abandon  the  myths  connected  with  Dionysus,  but 
to  almndon  myths  altogether,  and  to  take  for  the  subjects  of 
at  least  some  of  his  plays  historical  events.  In  one  of  his 
tragedies  entitled  the  Taking  of  Miletus^  he  so  painfully  affected 
his  audience  that  (according  to  Herodotus)  the  Athenians  in- 
flicted a  fine  on  him  for  reminding  them  so  vividly  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  a  friendly  state. 

Subsequently  he  was  more  fortunate.  He  selected  the  defeat 
of  the  Persians  as  the  subject  of  his  Phenicuin  Women,  Plu- 
tarch says,  on  the  authority  of  an  inscription,  that  Phrynichus 
won  the  trajnc  prize  in  b.c.  476,  and  that  Themistocles  was  his 
cliorcgus.  This  it  has  been  supposed  was  the  occasion  on  which 
the  rhenician  Jromen  was  produced,  and  it  is  not  impossible. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Phrynichus'  treatujent  of  the  subject  shows 
genuine  artistic  power.  The  chorus  consisted  of  Phenician 
women,^  and  the  scene  was  laid  in  Persia.  Phrynichus  thus 
avoided  the  dangers  that  would  have  attended  any  attempt  to 
represent  on  the  stage  events  at  which  many  of  his  audience 

^  Inasmncb,  howeTer,  m  ol  r%  dpx^  TapiSpoi  probably  appeared  in  tliii 
plAT,  it  hni  been  inferreil  tlmt  Phrynicbus  subdivided  tbo  cbonis,  nnd  bad. 
Ill  fiict,  two  cborunes,  one  of  Pbenicinii  women,  the  otber  of  Pereian  eldem. 
That  tlie  chorus  consisted,  in  Phrynicltus'  time,  of  fifty  choreutas  (the  num* 
ber  of  Ariuiri  cycliuii  ditltyrHmbic  choiuii)  is  inferred  from  the  fact  tbat  one 
of  his  I  lays  whh  entitled  the  Dannlltt^  who«e  traditional  nnntber  was  tifty. 
From  these  two  inferences  we  niny  further  gatlitr  that  it  whs  to  ibis  null- 
division  rbat  t)ie  reduction  of  the  number  of  tlie  choreutSB  to  twelve  (tbe 
number  in  iEschylus)  was  due.  It  hav  also  been  conjectured  tbat  tbe  reduc- 
tion is  connected  with  tbe  introduction  of  the  tetraiogyi  the  ehonu  of  fifty 
being  divided  between  the  four  plays. 
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had  probably  been  present,  vrhile  he  invested  those  eventR  witli 
the  poetry  and  interest  attaching  to  a  representation  conceived 
from  a  new  and  impressive  point  of  view.  By  introducing  the 
news  of  the  Persian  defeat  at  an  early  period  in  the  play,  he 
lost  the  interest  of  expectation  which  niiglit  liave  pervaded  the 
tmgedy ;  but  this  was  due  rather  to  the  undevelo|>cd  state  of 
the  drama  in  his  time  tlian  to  any  fault  of  the  author. 

Removed  as  he  was  so  little  from  the  dithvrambic  origin  of 
tragedy,  it  was  natural  that  Phrynichus  should  display  more 
command  of  the  lyric  element  than  of  the  economy  of  the 
drama.  Accordingly  the  Phenidan  Wometi  consisted  mainly  of 
lamentations  over  the  Persian  defeat,  uttered  probably  by  Atossa 
and  Xerxes.  The  audience  were  agreeably  and  delicately  flat- 
tered, and  the  poet  gained  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  pecu- 
liar powers. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Phrynichus  that  JSschylus, 
when  he  subsequently  took  up  the  same  subject  in  his  Frrsians^ 
adhored  in  several  important  points  to  the  treatment  of  his 
predecessor.  It  is  also  interesting  to  notice  that  in  the  Phe- 
nici'fJi  Women  we  observe  the  counter-influence  of  iKschylus 
on  Phrynichus.  The  elder  poet  in  this  play  avails  himself  of 
his  junior's  innovation  by  iutroilucing  a  second  actor.  This 
must  have  conduced  to  freedom  in  the  action  of  the  playt 
though  precisely  to  what  extent  it  did  so  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  infer. 

But  Phrynichus  not  only  availed  himself  of  the  innovations 
of  others,  he  was  himself  an  innovator.  He  not  only  develo|^d 
the  music  and  the  dances^  of  the  drama,  but  also  introduced  for 
the  first  time  female  characters  on  the  staga  He  did  this  not 
only  in  the  Phenidan  Women,  but  also  (as  is  indicated  by  the 
titles  of  the  jduvs)  in  tlie  Women  of  PleuroUy  the  Daiujhters 
of  DandnSy  and  the  Alcestis, 

After  Ra  476  we  hear  no  more  of  Phrynichus,  and  the  earli- 
est date  at  which  he  is  mentioned  as  winning  the  tragic  prize  is 
BLC.  511.  His  contemporary,  Chcerilus,  is  said  to  have  appeared 
before  the  public  as  early  as  B.O.  524,  and  to  have  lived  to  a 
great  age.  We  are  not  able,  however,  to  assign  to  him  any 
share  in  the  development  of  tragedy  (though  he  is  said  to  have 
done  something  for  the  costumes  of  the  actors),^  or  to  form  any 
opinion  of  his  merits  as  a  dramatist^ 

^  Thai  in  the  llvfi^lx<u  tbe  oliorui  probably  danced  an  intricate  lort  ol 
■word-dance. 

*  Kard  rivas  rdis  wpoavrelois  gal  rf  trKtvj  tu9  ffro\u9  eTtx^lfnfat,^^ 

Boidas  f .  v.  X. 

*  Photioa  (Patriaroh  of  Constantinople  about  A.D.  850)  quotes  a  yerae 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  L 


■BTBB,    DIALECT,  AND  DIVI810KB   Of  TRAOEDT. 


Althouoh  the  dnuk  had  iti  origin 
in  Ihs  choral  aoDKi  in  hanonr  of 
DiunvBus,  tlie  essencs  of  dnma  u 
tlie  •lialogue.  In  that  early  BUiga 
ot  thfl  dnnia,  vhen  tMgeilj  and  tna 


Mtjrif 


t  yet  d 


slid  when  i»tis«qn«ntly 
tragedy  proper  nu  not  yet  mwked 
by  the  stBtnUnesa  which  nCter- 
tcarda  charncteriMd  it.  the  metre  of 
the  dialoirua  waa  the  ^nxj^^ic  tetra- 
jjieltl'  with  the  aeparation.'Eow- 
erer,  of  the  satyric  element  from 
traRedy  there  came  a  cbanKa  in  the 
metre  of  the  dialogue.  iWliaic* 
were  probably  atill  the  form  into 
which  the  lively  dialogue  of  the 
Mtyrf  wa.1  thrown ;  but  for  the 
dialopie  of  tragedy  the  iambic  tri- 
meter waa  |wrcei>ed  to  be  the  ap- 
pro[irialij  eiproaaion,  Inmbiea  are 
the  veraea  into  which  the  coaier- 
aaiion  ol  real  liJe  most  freiiuently 
nil  intentionally  [all,  and  iambics 
were  the  verses  into  wbiuli  the  con- 
TerutioD  of  tragedy  was  inatino- 
tively  thrown.  The  teudency  to 
model  the  dialogue  of  tragedy  on 
that  of  lile,  which  displayed  itself 

history  of 
irageoy.  11  snowa  itself  l^rlly  in 
the  metrical  constitutiou  of  the 
veise,  nud  partly  in  the  diaposilion 
of  the  veraea.  Of  all  the  tragedians, 
.  fachylus  obaerred  the  etriuleat 
'  nilea  of  rontilicatioa,  and  his  sne- 
I  ceqtora  worked  with  greater  free- 
'dom,  admitting,  eff.,  with  iiicreaa- 
ing  ireqaeriey  diviaiona  which  he 
avoided.  The  iambic  verie  thna, 
although  it  grew  ' 


■iety  and 
3  reflect  n 


e  directly 


the  emations  ofth^  apeakert.  The 
diapoaition  of  the  rerses  ahows  the 
same  growing  tendency  to  liglitness 
and  rapidity  ol  sclion.  Set  sfieechea 
of  any  conaiderabls  length  must  re- 
tard the  movement  of  a  play  ;  but 
the  conflict  of  wills,  which  is  the 
basis  of  all  tragedy,  demands  for  ita 
adequate  representation  a  duel  of 
words,  in  which  ths  thruat  and 
pany  of  argument  follow  od  each 
other  with  the  rapidity  of  foila  in 
a  fencing-match.  Hence  the  prac- 
tice.  common  to  all  the  trngediitiii 
but  leaa  Irequent  in  jCachvlus  then 
in  hia  predeceasora,  of  tlirhoatulliia, 
or  dialogues  in  which  each  aj-eech 
consists  ot  one  line  only.  Keiite, 
too,  the  furtlier  ;iroceaa  (of  which 
only  two  iiiataiicea  are  to  be  lound 
in  ^Eachylus,  Sept,  217  and  /'.  Y. 
9S0)  of  dividing  a  single  line  be- 
tween two  or  even  three  characten 
(the  porliona  of  a  line  thua  divided 
received,  by  a  metaphor  from  wrest- 
ling, the  name  irriXa^ai ).  FiiiBlly 
may  be  here  mentioned  the  recur- 
rence oF  interjections  outside  the 
verse  altogether,  a  device  adapted 
for  Iha  ex|>reasion  of  outhnrata  ot 
feeling,  which  la  more  frequent  in 
Euripides  than  in  Sophocles,  and 
in  Sophoulea  than  in  j£scliylus. 

Vivacity  and  rapidity  were  not 
all  that  was  aimed  at  in  the  diapo- 
sition  of  tbe  iambics  of  tragedy. 
Symmetry  also  waa  souj;ht  after; 
and  aa  tbe  antiatrophe  of  a  chorat 
correaponda  to  the  itrophe,  so  the 
iumbica  which  atand  connected  with 
the  chorus  not  lin  frequently  corre- 
■I>ond  in  number.  Hence  the  prac- 
tice of  symmetrical  disposition  ex- 
tended to  siieechea  whiuh  stand  iu 


from  an  anknown  poet,  V«a  ci»  ffatAtii  fjw  Xw/iftot  (r  iroTi>>»iI  (i'i.  Sa), 
which  ia  •ometiraea  taken  to  mean  (hat  Cli<Brilua  excelled  in  saejHc  drama. 
But  (be  passage  ia  obaonre,  and,  if  it  were  intelligible,  not  knowing  wbo  wM 
tbe  antbor,  ve  should  not  know  what  Talus  to  put  od  the  vai "  — 
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DO  connection  with  the  choms ;  and, 
e8f>ecially  in  Euripides,  we  find  that 
in  the  set  speeches  of  two  contend* 
ing  persons,  the  nunihcr  of  lines  in 
the  reply  corresponds  exactly  to 
that  of  the  speech  to  which  it  is  an 
answer. 

The  jialect.  of  the  chorus  is  not 
real  but  convenlional  Doric,  l)ecause 
the    choral    odes    were    originally 
Doric  dith3rTanib8,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  literary  composition  tended 
in  Greece  to  adhere  to  the  dialect 
in  which  they  were  first  composed. 
It  is  in  the  history  of  the  chorus 
that  we  find  the  explanation  of  its 
dialect ;  and  there,  too,  we  find  the 
explanation    of   its    metres.     The 
chorus  originated  in  the  worship  of 
Dionysus,  and  thus  it  inherited  and 
transmitted  to  tragedy  the  name- 
reus  kinds  of  metre  which  the  in- 
genuity of  iK)eta  and  the  approval - 
of  the  people  had  stamped  as  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  e)[  pressing  the 
various   emotions   roused    by  the 
worship  of  the  wine-god.     Hymns  / 
of  praise,  processional  songs,  strains  ' 
of  exultation  or  lamentation,  had 
provided  for  tragedy  various  metri- 
cal systems,  the  dactylic,  anapses- 
tic,  trochaic,  iambic,  iam  bo- trochaic, 
choriambic,    logacedic,   and  cretic. 
These  metres  tragedy  worked  out 
in  its  own  way,  developini?  some 
and   neglecting  others.      Trochaic 
8tro{)hc:^,  simple  in  structure  and 
profound  in  tlteir  effect  upon  the 
feelings,   gave  way,  as  tragedy  de- 
veloped its  own  style,  before  iambic 
■trophes,  which  adapt  themselves 
more  speedily  to  sudden  changes  of 
feeling.      A  still  further  result  of 
the  tendency  thus  shown  was  the  in- 
troduction— probably  by  Euripides 
— of  iambo-trochaics,  and  the  culti- 
vation  of  logacedic  verses  largely 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  metres. 
But  althou-;h   some    metres   were 
thus    specially    cultivated   by   the 
traifedians  the  chorus  was  all  the 
time  declining  in  importance  and 
giving  way  before  the  development 
of  the  essentially  dramatic  elements 
of  the  drama.    Thoa  the  lyrics  of 


the  choms  became  not  only  re- 
duced in  length,  but  less  caielully 
composed  and  less  wealthy  in  variety 
of  metres. 

The  ode  which  the  chorus  s^mg 
when  it  lirst  entered  was  nailed  the 
Parodos  ( Pollux,  iv.  io8,  ij  fiiw  efo-odoi 
Tov  x^fi^^  TdpoSos  icaXetrat).  Origi- 
nally it  was  prefaced  by  some  ana- 
paests delivered  by  the  Coryphaeus 
or  leader  of  the  chorus  as  it  marched 
in.  Then  the  melic  part  was  sung 
by  the  whole  chorus  grouped  round 
the  altar  or  thymele  in  the  middle 
of  the  orchestra.  After  that,  the 
chorus  took  its  ]>roper  place  between 
the  thymele  and  the  stage.  Thia 
dated  from  the  time  before  tragedy, 
when  the  dithyramb  was  sung 
round  the  altar  of  Dionysus  in 
honour  of  the  god.  l>ut  in  course 
of  time  the  anapaests  were  drop^ied, 
and  a  piece  of  music  substituted  in 
their  place.  The  chorus  marched 
straight  to  its  place  in  the  orchestra, 
and  there — not  round  the  altar — 
Bang  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  of 
which  the  melic  was  composeo.  In 
the  Perdant^  the  Supjiianttj  and 
the  Rkesui,  the  play  o|)ens  with  the 
parodos ;  but  in  all  the  other  plays 
we  possess,  the  parodos  is  preceded 
by  a  speech  or  speeches  from  one  or 
more  of  the  actors,  which  speech  or 
speeches  are  called  the  Prologue. 
I'lie  introduction  of  a  prologue  is 
ascribed  to  Tiie^pis  in  a  passage 
professing  to  bo  quoted  from  Aris- 
totle (Themistius,  xxvi.  p.  382.  17, 
oj)  xpoaixofi^y  rtfi  * ApiarorfKa  6tl  rb 
fUy  TpQroy  6  x^P^  elffiujy  ^8ei»  dt 
Todt  deous,  O^ffirtj  Si  Tp6\oy6y  r« 
Kal  (t^w  i^eOpiy).  In  the  Ajax, 
the  AleutU,  and  the  Helena^  the 
chorus  leaves  the  theatre  in  the 
middle  of  the  play  {eg.  in  order 
that  Ajax  may  kill  himself) ; 
its  re-entry  was  called  Epiparo<lo8 
(Pollux,  iv.  108,  ij  6i  /card  XP^law 
f^oSos  (ibf  irdXii'  €lffi6¥Tuv  Aierdora- 
ffii,  ij  Si  firrd  TaOrijy  tlaoSot  ^xtird- 
poSoi). 

The  other  songs  of  the  chomi 
were  called  Staaima,  because  they 
were    song    Dy    the    chorus,    not 
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whilst  entering  or  at  the  altar,  but 
when  staudiuj?  in  its  usual  place 
in  the  orchestra.  The  number  of 
Btasima  was  usually  four,  thus 
diviiling  the  play  into  five  parts. 
Three  of  these  parts  were  called 
Episodes,  ue.  the  three  which  were 
both  preceded  and  followed  by  a 
■tasimoii,  for  the  prologue  and  the 
exodos  were  not  called  episodes. 
The  name  "  episode "  goes  ojck  to 
the  time  when  an  actor  was  intro- 
duced to  give  the  chorus  breathing- 
time.  The  chorus  first  made  its 
entrance,  ttcoiot,  sang  its  dithy- 
ramb, and  then  the  actor  made 
his  appearance,  ireicd^op.  Thence 
the  name  episode  was  extended  to 
all  that  occurred  between  two 
stasinia  Normally  the  stasimou 
summarises  and  comments  on  that 
])art  of  the  action  of  the  play  which 
pntcciies  it,  but  in  Euripides  it 
frequently  bears  no  relation  to  it : 
the  chorus  has  become  as  foreign 
to  the  drama  as  the  actor  originally 
was  to  the  dithyramb. 

We  have  considered  those  parts 
of  a  Greek  tragedy  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  chorus,  and  those  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  actors  :  we  now 
have  to  examine  those  which  arise 
from  communication  between  the 
chorus  and  the  actors.  With  re- 
spect to  ordinary  dialogue  between 
an  actor  and  the  leader  of  the 
chorus,  there  is  nothing  to  add  to 
what  we  have  said  as  to  dialogue 
between  the  actors :  it  is  in  iambics 
and  in  conventional  old  Attic.  But 
when  the  actors  enter  into  the 
nielic  {ue.  the  part  sung)  of  the 
tragedy,  there  aiise  new  divisions 
of  the  play.  Firat  we  have  the 
Commos  :  the  commos  is  a  lyric  of 
lamentation.  In  metre  and  dialect 
it  resembles  the  other  lyrics  of  the 
chorus,  but  it  differs  from  them  in 
that,  as  the  actors  take  part  in  it, 
it  is  dramatic  The  atasima  ac- 
company, the  com  mi  partake  in 
the  action  of  the  play.  Next  we 
have  the  songs  from  the  stage  (rd 
dir&  r^  ffKfiyrjt).  When  once  the 
dramatic  element  had  been  allowed 


in  the  commos  to  have  a  share  in 
the  lyrics,  it  was  inevitable  that  it 
should  encroach ;  and  the  result 
was  the  songs  from  the  stage,  which 
were  lyrics  sung  by  the  actors 
alone,  either  by  several  (rd  dfioQdla) 
or  by  one,  solo  {fiomfidia).  Eventu- 
ally the  songs  from  the  stage  be- 
came, as  lyrics,  more  imT)ortant 
even  than  the  chorus,  and  Euri- 
pides carried  the  composition  of 
monodies  to  its  greatest  height 

The  musical  instrument  used  in 
the  theatre  was  the  flnl£ ;  not  so 
much,  as  is  somotimersaiiT,  because 
the  penetrating  notes  of  this  instru- 
ment were  needed  if  the  music  was 
to  be  heard  all  over  the  theatre, 
but  proltahly  l)ecause  of  the  tradi- 
tional connection  of  th<^  flute  with 
ecstatic  worship,  such,  e,g.  as  that 
of  Cybele,  in  connectifiU  viiih  which 
the  Greeks  made  th^iir  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  flute.  There 
seem  to  be  no  grounds  for  thinking 
that  the  iambic  trimeter  of  tragedy 
or  of  comedy  was  delivered  in  a  sort 
of  recitative  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  flute ;  nor  is  there  any  evi- 
dence that  the  trochaic  tetrameter 
was  accompanied  in  tragedy,  though 
))erhaps  it  was  in  comedy.  How 
the  anapsBsts  were  delivered  is  un- 
certain. When  they  formed  part 
of  the  parodos  of  tragedy  they  must 
have  been  sung,  and  pcrhai)s  were 
always  sung.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  they  were  used  conversation- 
ally in  comedy,  they  must  have 
been  spoken. 

The  lines  of  the  dramatic  poeti 
however,  were  accompanied  not 
only  by  music  but  also  by  dancing. 
With  the  vivacity  of  the  Southern 
temperament,  the  Greeks  found 
dancing  as  natural  an  outlet  for  the 
feelings  as  song,  and  before  the 
drama  rose  there  existed  a  lai^ 
number  of  dances  of  the  most  vari- 
ous kinds.  Many  of  these  were 
adopted  by  the  drama,  and  modified 
by  it  to'  its  own  requirements. 
These  varied  in  character  from  the 
emmeleia,  the  most  stately  of  the 
dances  in  tragedy,  to  the  indecent 
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oordaz  of  comedy.  To  associate 
dancing  with  tragedy  is  hard  for 
as  at  the  present  time ;  but  we 
may  understand  it  if  we  reflect  that 
the  chorus  during  the  action  of  the 
play  could  not  stand  cold  and  im- 
passive, but  must  by  some  byplay 
have  expressed  the  feeliugs  sup- 
posed to  be  aroused  by  the  events 
of  the  drama ;  and  this  expression 
of  feeling  by  gesture  and  attitude, 


by  the  movements  and  the  gronping 
of  the  choreutae,  would  naturally 
among  the  Greeks  tend  to  take 
harmonious  and  recurring  forms, 
and  thus  be  "dancing.**  In  this 
respect,  as  in  ethers,  less  and  leas 
attention  was  paid  to  the  chorus  at 
the  drama  developed.  Pratiuasand 
Phrynichus  made  much  more  of 
the  dances  of  the  choma  than  did 
Sophocles  and  Euripidei. 


•' '( 


CHAPTER   IL 


iESCHTLU& 

The  facts  of  ^schylus'  life  which  are  known  to  us  are  unfoiw 
tunately  iD8i<(iiiHcant,  alike  in  number  and  in  meaning.  They 
tell  us  little  of  his  mental  growth  or  of  his  artistic  development. 
He  was  born  b.c.  525  and  died  B.O.  456.  These  dates  imply 
that  the  whole  of  the  mature  life  of  iEschylus  fell  in  the  period 
of  the  Persian  wars,  and  so  came  under  the  influence  of  all  the 
feelings  which  the  great  events  of  that  period  caused  or  inten- 
sified among  the  Greeks.  Before  these  wars  the  Greeks  were 
conscious  that  they  were  one  people.  Their  community  of 
language,  customs,  and  religion  was  an  internal  force  and  co- 
hesion which  resulted  in  a  Pan-Hellenic  sentiment  But  the 
consciousness  of  unity  thus  generated  miglit  have  remained 
sterile  had  not  hostile  pressure  by  the  Persian  power  brought  it 
into  operation,  and  converted  the  mere  barren  consciousness  into 
a  sentiment  of  Pan-Hellenism  fruitful  both  in  the  world  of 
action  and  the  world  of  thought.  In  later  times,  as  the  fear  of 
the  Persian  passed  away,  the  feeling  of  Pan-Hellenism  again 
ceased  to  be  operative.  But  .^chylus  was  exposed  to  the  full 
strength  of  the  sentiment,  and  his  view  of  things  was  much 
influenced  by  it.  He  was  exposed  to  it  not  merely  as  a  Greek, 
but  as  a  (itizen  of  that  state  in  which  the  feeling  was  deepest 
Athens  profited  by  the  sentiment  of  nationality  among  the 
Greeks  at  this  time,  not  because  she  was  looked  upon,  as  was 
Sparta,  as  the  head  of  the  Greeks,  but  in  that  she  made  sacrifices 
for  the  common  interests  and  the  liberty  of  Hellas  unparalleled  in 
Greek  history.  Also  iEscliylus*  interest  in  the  public  events  of 
his  time  was  not  merely  that  of  a  spectator — philosophical  or 
political — or  that  of  a  historian,  but  that  of  an  actc  r.     He  fought 
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with  conspicuons  courap^e  at  Marathon,  at  Platssa,  and  at  Salamis. 
As  one  of  thoso  Athenians  who  were  said  (inaccurately)  to  be  the 
first  Greeks  that  dared  lo  even  look  upon  the  Persians,  he  had 
risked  his  life  at  Marathon  and  had  sacriliced  his  home  before 
Salamis,  and  had  thereby  shown  that  he,  like  his  fellow-citizens, 
felt  and  was  proud  of  his  nationality  as  a  Hellene.  And  he  shows 
in  his  poetry  the  eifect  which  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian 
had  upon  his  relipfious  views.  To  all  Greeks  the  hand  of  the 
gods  was  clearly  visible  in  the  Persian  defeat  To  Herodotus  it 
was  only  the  greatest  of  many  instances  of  the  Nemesis  which 
visited  tlie  too-powerful.  To  iBschylus  it  was  a  confirmation 
of  the  awful  might  of  the  gods  and  the  nothingness  of  the 
mightiest  of  men.  That  the  gods  showed  their  strength  at 
Marathon  and  at  Salamis  was  a  national  conviction,  of  which 
.^chylus,  least  of  all  men,  could  escape  the  efiecta  Bom  at 
J  .t'  *  ''  El^upis.  he  must  from  his  earliest  years  have  been  moved  by 
/(c^'i  the  mysterious  procetisions  he  belield  there,  and  still  more  by 
the  mystery  of  the  rites  whicli  he  was  not  yet  permitted  to.see. 
Sprung,  too,  of  a  noble  family  which  was  connected  with  the 
celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  he  must  have  felt  the 
effect  of  family  traditions  fitted  to  develop  his  speculations  on 
the  might  and  majesty  of  the  gods.  That  his  family  was  noble 
and  had  tLkcn  an  energetic  part  in  politics,  and  that  his  brother 
met  a  glorious  death  at  Marathon,  are  facts  which  go  to  account 
for  the  bold  and  powerful  character  of  the  poet,  but  otherwise 
throw  no  light  on  his  life  or  work. 
.  '  .^chylus  died  in  Sicily,  but  whether  he  paid  only  one  visit 
or  more  to  that  island,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show.  If,  as  is 
assumed  with  some  probability,  he  went  there  at  the  invitation 
of  Hiero,  this  must  have  happened  before  Micro's  death  in  B.O. 
467.  But  as  he  lived  eleven  years  longer,  and  during  this 
period  several  of  his  plays  were  produced  on  the  Athenian  stage, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  he  made  at  least  two,  perhaps  three, 
journeys  to  Sicily.  We  do  not  know,  however,  that  it  was  at 
lEiero's  invitation  he  went  to  Sicily  ;  while,  if  Aristophanes 
could  get  his  comedies  produced  by  friends,  perhaps  the  tra- 
gedies of  iEschylus  could  also  be  put  on  the  stage  in  the  author's 
absenre.  That  iEschylus  composed  a  play,  the  W&nien  of 
jEina,  in  celebration  of,  or  suggested  by,  the  foundation  of  the 
town  iEtna  in  ao.  476,  leaves  it  quite  unsettled  whether  he 
was  in  Sicily  immediately  after  that  date ;  nor  does  the  pro- 
phecy in  tlie  Prometheus  Bound  (372)  of  an  eruption  of  ^tna 
prove  that  he  witnessed  the  eruption  of  B.c.  475  (or  perhipe 
a  a  479)*     And  although  the  poet's  evident  £imiliarity  with 
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fishing  seems  to  indicate  familiarity  with  the  sea,  we  are  not 
thereby  warranted  in  assuming,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  he 
went  three  times  to  Sicily. 
)  More  interesting  are  the  speculations  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
poet's  going  to  Sicily.  It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  he 
did  not  leave  Atht^ns  willingly,  and  explanations,  some  di&- 
creditable  to  the  Athenians,  some  discreditable  to  .£schylus, 
have  been  put  forward  in  ancient,  and  accepted  in  modem 
times,  but  all  without  evidence.  Some  casual  words  of  Aris- 
totle {N.  E.  IIL  ii.)  make  it  probable  that  he  was  accused  of 
revealing  certain  of  the  religious  mysteriea  How  the  accusa- 
tion was  made,  and  what  was  the  issue,  are  alike  unknown,  and 
that  it  led  to  his  retirini;]^  to  Sicily  there  is  nothing  to  show. 
That  iEsclivlus  was  banished  no  one  asserts ;  and  if  he  chose  to 
visit  Sicily,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  disgusted  with  his 
treatment  at  Athens.  Fifty-two  of  his  plays  are  said  to  have 
received  prizes  at  Athens,  and  this  evinces  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  there.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that 
the  people  of  Sicily  had  an  enthusiasm  for  dramatic  poetry  eo 
great  that  many  captive  Athenians  after  the  Sicilian  expedition 
owed  their  release  to  their  ability  to  recite  from  Euripides. 
This  enthusiasm,  and  the  existence  in  Sicily  of  a  court  which 
included  Simonides,  Epicharmus,  and  Pindar  among  its  guests, 
may  be  deemed  in  themselves  sufficient  to  account  for  the  jour- 
ney to  Sicily. 

iEschylus'  attitude  towards  the  politics  of  his  day  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The  Eumenides  was  produced 
in  B  0.  458,  only  two  years  before  his  death,  and  at  a  time  of  great 
political  excitement  in  Athens.  The  oli<;archical  party  had  just 
been  defeated  on  both  their  foreign  and  their  home  policy. 
Their  foreign  policy  was  alliance  with  Sparta.  Alliance  with 
an  oligarchical  state  was  the  natural  policy  for  the  oligai-chical 
party,  and,  further,  was  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  those 
offensive  operations  against  Persia  which  Cimon  conducted 
with  so  much  energy  and  success.  The  home  policy  of  the 
party  consisted  in  opposing  such  changes  in  the  constitution  as 
would  give  more  power  to  the  people,  and  at  this  time  also 
consisted  particularly  in  supporting  the  powers  and  privileges 
of  the  Areopagus  against  the  attacks  of  the  dcmocmtic  jmrty. 
Shortly  before  the  production  of  the  Eumenides,  the  Spartans 
had  first  requested  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  against  a 
revolt  of  the  Helots,  and  had  then  dismissed  the  Athenians  in 
an  insulting  manner.  Such  indignation  was  thereon  felt  in 
Athens,  that  the  democratic  party  were  enabled  to  break  off  the 
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alliance  with  Sparta,  and  to  substitute  for  it  an  alliance  with 
Argas,  the  enemy  of  Sparta.  At  about  the  same  time,  the 
democrats  under  Epliialtes  succeeded  in  depriving  the  Areo- 
pagus of  its  political  powers,  leaving  to  it  only  the  right  of  try- 
ing cases  of  homicide.^ 

It  was  at  this  time  that  .^schylns  chose  to  present,  in  the 
Eumenidea,  his  view  on  the  foundations  and  functions  of  the 
Areopagus.  We  might  infer  his  views  from  individual  pas- 
sages of  the  play,  but  it  is  safer  to  rely  upon  its  entire  plot 
According  to  the  legend  adopted  by  .^Bschylus,  Clytemestra,' 
having  murdered  her  husband,  Agamemnon,  is,  in  accordance 
with  the  express  command  of  Apollo,  herself  put  to  deatli  by 
her  son  Orestes.  For  killing  his  mother,  Orestes  is  claimed  by 
the  Furies  or  Erinyes,  but  is  protected  by  Apollo.  Eventually 
the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Erinyes  and  Apollo  are  referred  to 
Athene,  who  institutes  the  court  of  the  Areopagus  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deciding  between  tliem,  and  Orestes  is  acquitted.  The 
fate  of  Orestes  is  the  least  important  part  of  the  JSumenidea. 
In  this,  as  in  other  dramas  of  iEschylus,  the  interest  centres 
in  a  great  problem  having  a  religious  and  a  moral  issue.  The 
climax  of  the  play  is,  not  the  release  of  Orestes,  but  the  solu- 
tion of  the  religious  problem.  With  the  early  Greeks,  as  with 
other  primitive  peoples,  the  nearest  relative  of  a  murdered  man 
was  l)ound  to  avenge  him.  This  duty  involved  the  further 
shedding  of  blood,  that  is  to  say,  the  fulfilment  of  a  moral 
obligation  results  in  the  violation  of  a  moral  law.  These  con- 
flicting duties  (the  moral  side  of  the  problem),  iEschylus  repre- 
sents as  reconciled  by  the  institution  of  a  court,  the  Areopagus, 
which  shall  tsike  upon  itself  the  decision  of  questions  touching 
homicide.  The  religious  problem  is  to  reconcile  the  commands 
of  Apollo,  the  god  of  vengeance  and  the  representative  of  the 
younger  dynasty  of  gods,  with  the  claims  of  the  Erinyes,  who 
represent  the  older  gods,  and  are  the  punishers  of  those  who 
spill  human  blood.  60  far  as  these  conflicting  claims  are  not 
reconciled  by  the  institution  of  the  Areopagus,  they  are  harmo- 
nised by  the  worship  promised  in  the  play  to  the  Erinyes,  whose 
cult  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  connected  with  the  Areopagus,  and 
is  explained  by  i£schylus  as  a  compensation  for  any  slight  to 
their  powers  whi<:h  might  conceivably  be  reganled  as  resulting 
from  the  foundation  of  the  court  of  the  Areopagus. 

^  Philoehonu  in  the  Lexicon  Cantab.  674.  6 :  *E^d\rrft  [jMva.  rarAiTC  rj 
^  *Ap€fOV  irdyov  fiovkj  rd  inrip  toO  tribfiarot. 

'  Jnscriptions  And  tiie  best  MSS.  spell  the  name  KXtn-cu^i^pa,  which  is 
■appitrtdd  by  the  Latin  form,  ClyUmutra,  See  PkUoL  Woekthtchriftt  vL  991. 
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The  Ettmenidea  is  sometimes  said  to  be  a  paneg^iic  on  the 
Areopagus,  and  sometimes  even  to  have  been  a  call  Id  all  good 
men  to  join  in  preserving  to  it  the  political  poweni  which  it 
had  long  exercised.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  /Cumenides  was 
produced  after  the  reforms  of  Ephialtes ;  and  as  iEschylus  re- 
presents the  Areopagus  to  have  been  founded  to  try  cases  of 
homicide,  the  very  class  of  cases  which  Ephialtes  left  to  it,  it 
is  more  reasonable  to  regard  tlie  play  as  having  been  intended 
to  reconcile  those  who  strove  for  the  preservation  of  the 
political  powers  of  the  Areopagus  to  the  new  state  of  things^ 
which  ij)schylus  shows  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  original 
nature  of  the  court  This  view  receives  some  support  from  th« 
fact  that  the  alliance  with  Argos,  to  which  the  oligarchical 
party  was  opposed,  is  also  shown  by  iEschylus  (727  et  seq.) 
to  be  in  harmony  with  tnnlition,  mytli,  and  religion. 
/^  In  the  history  of  the  Greek  drama  our  guiding  clue  through- 
out is  the  changing  position  of  the  chorus.  It  was  out  of  the 
chorus  of  Dionysus  that  the  drama  was  developed,  and  even 
when  an  actor  had  been  assigned  a  part  in  this  form  of  the 
worship  of  Dionysus,  his  share  was  relatively  much  smaller  than 
that  of  the  chorus.  A  second  and  a  third  actor  were  added,  and 
the  functions  of  the  chorus  were  correspondingly  reduced  in  ex- 
tent and  importance,  until  in  the  drama  of  Euripides  the  chorus 
has  no  organic  relation  to  the  play,  but  becomes  a  mere  cus- 
tomary incident,  which,  being  meaningless,  has  become  little 
better  than  a  hindrance.  By  the  aid  of  this  clue  we  may  trace 
not  only  the  general  history  of  the  drama,  but  the  artistic  de- 
velopment of  that  of  iEschylus.  The  introduction  of  a  second 
actor  was  his  work ;  it  is,  however,  probable  that  such  a  change 
would  not  be  made  by  iEschylus  in  the  first,  or  even  the  second 
play  he  wrote,  but  only  when  he  had  had  some  experience  in 
composition,  and  had  come  to  feel  the  need  of  such  a  change, 
and  the  advantages  which  it  would  bring.  Of  the  first  stage  of 
his  work,  when  the  whole  action  of  the  play  was  carried  on  be- 
tween the  chorus  and  a  single  actor,  we  have  nothing  left ;  no 
play,  no  fragment  of  one,  and  not  even  the  name,  so  far  as  we 
know,  of  a  play.  Nor  are  the  seven  extant  plays  all  capable  of 
being  played  by  two  actors ;  the  so-called  trilogy,  consisting  of 
the  A(/amemji07i,  the  ClioephH  ,and  the  Eumejiid^a,  requires  three 
actors  ;nmd  although  the  Prometlieus  Bound  mi^ht,  by  the  aid  of 
a  supernumcmry,  be  played  by  means  of  two  actors  only,  it  was 
more  probalJy  performed  by  three.  The  introduction  of  a  tljird 
actor  was  the  work  of  Sophocles.  The  plays  of  iEschylus  above 
mentioned  must,  therefore,  be  later  in  time  than  this  innovation 
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by  Sophocles,  and  are  the  latest  works  by  -^chylus  which  we 
j^ossess.  The  three  remaining  works,  the  Persians^  the  Seven 
against  Thebes^  and  the  SujfpliarUs,  therefore  roost  probably 
belong  to  the  period  after  iEschylus  used  one  actor  and  before 
he  advanced  under  the  influence  of  Sophocles  to  tlie  use  of  three 

In  the  history  of  literature  tlie  Ptrsians  is  interesting  as  show- 
ing how  gradual  was  the  development  of  the  Greek  drama,  and 
how  far  even  genius  such  as  that  of  i£schylus  is  fettered  by  tlie 
usa<]:e  of  the  tima  The  Persians  is  indeed  the  onlv  hist<^rical 
drama  in  Greek  literature  which  we  possess,  but  it  was  not 
the  only  one  written.  The  Phenician  Women  of  Phrynichus 
was  on  the  same  subject  as  the  PSrHdM,  And  iEschylus  has  bor- 
rowed from  his  predecessor's  play.  In  the  Phenictan  Women 
the  scene  was  laid  in  Persia,  with  true  artistic  feeliir^;  for, 
properly  to  view  the  exploit  of  Hellas  some  perspective  was 
necessary :  that  of  time  was  inapplicable,  and  that  of  distance 
was  substituted ;  and  ^scliylus  showed  his  power  as  an  artist  in 
borrowing  this  mode  of  treating  the  subject  from  Phrynichus. 

The  slowness  of  the  early  growth  of  the  drama  is  shown  by 
the  Persians  in  another  respect.  In  tlie  early  days  of  the  Greek 
diama  only  two  kinds  of  poetry  were  known  to  the  Greeks — the 
epic,  in  which  a  story  was  told,  and  the  lyric,  in  which  the 
emotions  of  the  poet  were  expressed.  The  Greeks  had  not  the 
literature  of  a  more  advanced  nation  before  them  from  which  to 
learn  that  the  essence  of  the  drama  is  that  the  actions  which 
narrative  poetry  relates  should,  in  a  play,  be  actually  done  by 
the  actors  in  the  view  of  the  spectators.  The  Greek  dramatists 
were  not  only  without  this  knowledge,  but  they  did  not  even 
rapidly  attain  to  it  They  for  some  time  modelled  their  drama- 
tic works  on  the  only  two  kinds  of  poetry  with  whicli  they  had 
any  acquaintance,  the  epic  and  the  lyric  Thus  the  real  subject 
of  the  Persians  is  the  conflict  of  Xerxes  with  the  Greeks ;  but 
no  attempt  is  made  to  put  this  on  the  stage ;  it  is  brought  before 
the  audience,  not  as  a  dramatist  would  now  be  expected  to  bring 
it,  but  as  an  epic  poet  would  have  done,  i,e,  it  is  simply  related 
by  a  I^Iessenger. 

The  third  point  in  which  the  Pernans  illnstntes  the  imma- 
turity of  the  drama  at  this  time  is  the  little  use  to  which  the 
second  actor  is  put.  What  dialogue  there  is  in  the  play  is 
mainly  carried  on  between  the  chorus  and  one  of  the  actors, 
not  between  the  two  actore ;  and  thus  in  this  respect  iCschyliis, 
although  he  uses  two  actors  in  his  play,  gets  little  more  out  of 
them  than  could  have  been  effected  by  the  use  of  one. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  SuppUcmtt.  there  is  no  external  evidence 
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and  its  composition  and  style  do  not  enable  us  to  sctth  its  date 
relatively  to  the  Fendans  and  the  Seven  against  Theftes.  The 
action  of  a  story  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  attempt  of  a 
central  figure  to  do  something,  and  of  the  opposition  encoun- 
tered by,  and  the  consequences  follo^ving  on,  this  effort.  In  an 
epic  this  action  is  related  ;  in  the  drama  it  should  be  acteiJ  before 
the  audience.  Now  in  tliis  respect  the  Sujppliants  as  a  work  of 
art  is  in  advance  of  both  the  other  play&  In  the  Perdans  the 
formal  influence  of  the  epic  is  still  so  strong,  that  the  action  of 
the  play  is  related,  not  acted.  In  the  Seven  against  Thehe» 
the  action  of  the  play  is  partly  carried  on  before  the  spectator, 
inasmuch  as  the  central  figure,  Eteocles,  appears  on  the  stage, 
although  the  opposing  figure,  Polynices,  does  not  appear,  but 
is  only  heard  of.  In  the  Suppliants^  both  the  central  figures, 
the  chorus  and  the  hemld,  the  representative  of  the  sons  of 
^gyptus,  come  upon  the  stage,  and  thus  the  attempt  of  the 
chorus  to  obtain  protection  in  Argos  is  made,  and  opposed, 
and  carried  out  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Svppliants  is  in  some  respects  le.«8  mature  than  the 
Seven,  The  latter  play  requires  a  supernumerary  in  addition  to 
the  two  actors,  while  the  Supplia/nU  contains  only  three  char- 
acters and  needs  only  two  actors.  More  important  is  it  that 
in  tlie  Suppliants  the  chorus,  both  in  the  number  of  lines 
assigned  to  it  and  in  its  importance  for  the  plot,  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  play.  On  the  ground,  then,  that  the  advance 
of  the  drama  may  in  some  degree  be  measured  by  the  decline 
of  the  chorus,  the  Seven  might  be  put  later  tlian  the  Suppliants. 
But  the  Kumenides  may  serve  to  show  us  that  logical  develop- 
ment and  chronological  succession  are  not  always  identical,  for 
the  chorus  plays  a  more  im))ortant  part  in  the  Kumenides  than 
in  the  Seven,  yet  the  Kumenides  is  undoubtedly  later  in  date. 
1^  For  the  date  of  the  Prometheus  Bound  there  is  no  external 
eridence,  except  that  the  allusion  to  the  eruption  of  ^tna  in 
aa  475  shows  that  it  is  later  than  that  year ;  and  if,  as  is 
probable,  three  acton  were  employed  in  the  play,  it  belongs  to 
a  later  period  than  the  three  plays  already  described,  lliis 
conclusion  is  strengthened  by  general  consideration  of  the  style 
of  the  play.  It  is  less  stiff  than  the  previous  dramas ;  there 
is  a  reduction  of  the  part  assigned  to  the  lyrical  element,  and 
the  dialogue  is  more  dominant.  The  myth  of  Prometheus,  as 
treated  by  iEschylus,  differs  from  the  version  of  Hesiod.  Ac- 
cording to  Hesiod,  Prometheus  instigated  mankind  to  cheat 
Zeus  of  his  offerings.  In  requital  of  this,  Zeus  deprived  men 
of  iixa    Prometheas  stole  fire  fiom  heaven  and  again  gave  it  to 
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man.  For  tliis  Prometheus  was  punished  bj  Zeus.  iEschylus 
makes  or  avails  himself  of  a  different  version.  In  the  struggle 
between  Zeus  and  tlie  elder  gods,  Promctlieus  had  at  first  taken 
the  side  of  the  latter;  but  the  Titans  disdained  his  wisdom, 
an  1  1)3  went  over  to  Zeus.  But  Zeus,  after  his  victory  over 
tie  Titans,  prepared  to  destroy  mankind  and  to  create  a  new 
race.  To  this  Prometheus  was  opposed.  He  therefore  gave 
to  man  what  (according  to  this  version)  man  had  not  possessed 
before — fire  and  the  seeds  of  civilisation.  Zeus  condemned 
Prometheus,  for  thus  opposing  his*  design,  to  be  nailed  to  a 
rock  in  Scythia.  At  this  point  the  Pfometheta  Bound  begins. 
Hephsestus  and  two  attendants  bring  in  Prometheus,  taunt  him, 
and  nuil  him  tlirough  the  cliest  to  a  huge  rock.  To  their 
taunts  Prometheus  answers  nothing;  only  when  his  torturers 
have  depaited  does  he  appeal  to  earth,  and  sky,  and  sea  to 
witness  his  unjust  suffering.  The  chorus,  the  daughters  of 
Ocean,  now  enter,  in  sympathy  with  and  compassion  for  Pro- 
metheus, who  tells  them  that  a  danger,  the  secret  of  which  ho 
alone  knows,  threatens  Zeus.  The  old  god  Ocean  then  comes 
and  tries  to  show  Prometheus  how  unreasonable  is  his  resist- 
ance to  Zeus;  but  Prometheus  will  not  hear  him.  There 
follows  a  long  episode,  in  which  lo,  another  victim  of  Zens, 
appears  in  the  course  of  her  frenzied  wanderings.  Prometlieus 
foretells  that  Zeus  will  be  overthrown  by  a  descendant  of  lo, 
and  f-he  departs.  The  daughters  of  Ocean  again  try  to  per- 
suade Prometheus  to  make  his  peace  with  Zeus,  but  he  will 
not  be  persua<led.  Then  Hermes  enters,  bearing  the  order  of 
Zeus  that  Prometheus  shall  reveal  his  secret,  and  threatening 
him  in  case  of  contumacy ;  but  Prometheus  will  not  be  com- 
pelled, and  the  play  ends  as  Zeus  dispatches  Prometheus,  amid 
thunder  and  li<;litning,  to  Tartarua 
^  iEschylus'  work  has  often  been  compared  to  statuary^  and  the 
comparison  particularly  illustrates  the  nature  of  his  plots.  Each 
pl2>y  consists  of  a  single  situation  and  of  a  very  slight  amount 
of  action.  The  monotony  which  might  be  expected  from  so 
rudimentary  a  form  of  drama  in,  however,  relieved  in  several 
ways.  Althongli  tliere  is  little  or  no  action,  there  is  a  gradation 
of  interest  which  reaches  its  climax  in  ihe  central  situation ; 
light  and  sha<le  in  the  picture  are  produced  by  variety  of  inci- 
dent, and  simple  but  powerful  contrasts  are  attaindd  by  the 
grouping  of  figures.  The  play  falls  into  three  parts,  each  marked 
by  tlie  entrance  of  a  fresh  character,  whose  appearance  gives  the 
motive  or  key  to  what  follows.  In  this  we  see  the  force  of 
tradition.     When  only  one  actor  appeared  in  a  tiagedy,  he  ap 
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peared  successively  in  different  parts,  changing  his  costume 
during  a  choral  ode,  and  although,  witli  the  introduction  of  a 
second  and  a  tliird  actor,  the  necessity  for  this  severe  dii^trihu- 
tion  of  the  play  ceased,  the  distribution  was  not  at  omie  cast 
aside.  Even  in  the  Agamemnon^  the  greatest  of  tlie  works  of 
iEschylus,  this  tripartite  division  of  the  play  is  observed.  Yet 
not  only  ia  the  Agamemnon  the  grandest  of  the  plays  of  iEsch y- 
lus,  but  the  command  which  it  shows  of  the  advances  then 
being  made  in  the  management  of  the  drama  by  Sophocles 
indicates  that  it  must  be  one  of  the  latest  A  third  actor  is 
required,  and  the  chorus  is  increased  to  fifteen  choreutae.  The 
character  of  Clvtemestra  is  drawn  in  such  detail  as  shows  the 
influence  of  Sophocles  on  his  rival.  Pathos  appears,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  treatment  of  Cassandra,  and  the  irony  which 
is  distinctive  of  Sophocles  is  clearly  to  be  discovered  in  the 
JgamemnOH, 

The  ChoepJiori  is  but  little  connected  with  the  Agamemnon. 
Each  drama  is  independent  of  the  other.  The  connection  of 
the  Choeplwri  w'*h  the  J^Jumenides  is  closer.  The  latter  drama 
takes  up  the  sv^^ry  of  the  former  immediately,  and  the  scene  of 
the  Eumenulea  (Delphi)  is,  as  it  were,  formally  announced  at 
the  end  of  the  Clioephort, 
J^  The  characters  of  iE.<chylu8  are  not  drawn  v^.th  minute  detail, 
but  in  majestic  outline.  There  is  little  of  the  psychological, 
analysis  which  is  the  result  of  a  developed  art  Ilis  figures 
are  commanding  or  terrible,  and  their  very  silence  is  such  as  to 
inspire  awe.*  In  the  Persians,  the  queen-mother,  Atossa,  listens 
in  long  and  painful  silence  to  the  news  of  the  Persian  disaster.' 
In  the  Prometheus  Bound,  Prometheus  endures  in  impressive 
silence  all  the  taunts  of  his  mocking  torturers.  In  the  Ag€h 
memnonj  Cassandra  is  present  but  speechless,  whilst  Clytemestra 
^  receives  with  overacted  affection  the  husband  she  is  about  to 
murder.  iEschylus*  employment  of  the  eloquence  of  silence  is 
interesting,  not  merely  because  of  its  effect  in  his  hands,  but 
Ijecause  it  illustrates  vividly  the  art  with  which  he  turns  to 
advantage  the  very  obstacles  which  the  rudimentary  state  of 
the  drama  in  his  time  threw  in  his  way.  When  the  dramatist 
had  only  two  actors  to  perform  a  play,  he  might,  by  means  of 
supernumeraries,  have  cm  the  stage  more  than  two  characters  at 
once,  as  in  the  Prometnetis  Bound,  Prometheus  and  his  tor- 
turers, Hephaestus,  Kratos,  and  lUa,  are  all  on  together,  but 
only  two  of  them  could  speak.     It  was  no  doubt  this  enforce! 

1  Axisloph.  Frog;  9am,  *  IVrMk  •94* 
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aflence  which  suggested  to  .^chylus  the  dramatic  use  to  which 
silence  might  he  put. 

Although  iEschylus'  characters  are  drawn  with  powerful  and 
decided  outlines,  and  arc  further  hrought  out  hy  contrasts,  such 
as  that  between  the  royal  Agamemnon  and  the  wretched  iEgis- 
thus,  wliose  courage  consists  in  sharing  the  benefit  and  the  dis- 
grace, but  not  the  danger  of  the  niunler ;  his  characters  have 
tliis  common  fault,  that,  high  or  low,  free  or  slave,  messenger  or 
king,  they  all  speak  with  the  same  exalted  and  majestic  words 
and  metaphors. 

In  two  respects  the  character-drawing  of  the  Agamemnon 
differs  from  that  of  other  plays  of  iEschylus.  Elsewhere  his 
figures  are  majestic  or  terrible.  In  the  character  of  Cassandra 
alone  is  .^schylus  pathetic  When  the  spirit  of  prophecy  leaves 
her  she  becomes  a  thorough  woman,  and  a  woman  whose  mis- 
fortunes and  impending  death  unite  to  touch  us  with  a  pity 
which  iEschylus  does  not  at  other  times  appeal  to.  In  the 
delineation  of  Clytemestra  we  have  detailed  work  such  as  is  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere  in  iEschylus.  In  the  quiet  contempt 
with  wliich,  in  almost  her  first  words,  she  receives  the  chorus' 
suggestion  that  she  has  learnt  tlie  news  of  Troy's  fall  by  means 
of  a  dream,  she  reveals  her  impiety.  Her  unwomanly  self- 
reliance  is  shown  in  the  disdain  with  which  throughout  she 
ignores  the  Argive  elders.  To  appreciate  this,  we  should  com- 
pare her  with  Atossa  in  the  Persians,  .^schylus'  type  of  a 
womanly  woman.  Atossa,  in  the  same  situation  as  Clytemestra, 
puts  a  belief,  fully  justified  by  the  event,  in  the  dreams  sent  by 
Heaven,  consults  the  chorus  of  aged  Persians,  and  follows  their 
advice  with  tlie  most  implicit  reliance.  In  the  welcome  with 
which  Clytemestra  receives  Agamemnon,  the  unreality  of  her 
words  is  delicately  revealed  by  the  rhetoric  with  which  she 
slightly  overacts  her  part,  and  by  the  self-consciousness  with 
which  she  has&ns  to  assure  Agamemnon  that  she  is  not  deceiv- 
ing him.  Up  to  this  point  of  the  play,  any  indications  of  her 
real  feelings  which  have  escaped  her  have  been  involuntary. 
When,  however,  Agamemnon  is  safely  in  her  toils  and  she.  is 
left  alone  with  Cassandra,  then  Clytemestra,  partly  in  her  seca« 
rity  and  partly  in  her  hatred  of  Cassandra,  loses  a  little  of  her 
self-restraint,  an^l,  with  all  the  virulence  of  a  bad  woman's 
hatred,  taunts  the  unfortunate  Trojan  princess  with  being  a 
slave.  To  all  Clytemestra's  attempts  to  extort  a  word  from  her, 
Cassandra  replies  with  a  silence  more  powerful — in  a  woman 
above  all — than  words.  Clytemestra  then  enters  the  palace  to 
commit  her  crime,  and  when  afterwards  she  is  revealed  in  the 
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triumph  of  her  deed,  she  glories  in  what  she  has  done  with  an 
intensity  of  passion  terrible  even  for  iEschylus.  This  speech, 
wliich  is  soaked  with  blood,  ii  the  culmination  of  the  violence 
of  Clytemestra's  character.  The  reaction  now  slowly  begins. 
Hitherto,  absorbed  in  the  excitement  of  entrapping  her  prey, 
she  has  had  no  thou£;ht  for  aiiglit  else.  Now  she  begins  to 
justify  her  work,  and  her  self-justification  and  her  self-reliance 
are  of  so  little  avail  that  she  must  openly  declare  that  she  looks 
for  her  "great  shield  of  courage"  to  iEgisthus,  who  even  yet 
has  not  mustered  spirit  enough  to  crawl  from  his  hiding-place. 

I  The  chorus  in  the  iEschylean  drama  has  a  double  function. 

As  the  representative  of  the  lyrical  element  of  the  drama,  it  is 
the  means  by  which  i£schy1us  conveys  speculations  on  moral 
and  religious  problems,  a  belief  in  the  justice  of  the  gods, 
and  above  all  in  the  righteousness  of  Zeus.^  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chorus  takes  a  part  in  the  action  of  the  play.  The 
actors  represent  gods  or  heroes  ;  the  chorus  represents  average 

/'  humanity.*  Acconlingly  we  find  in  iEschylus  the  character  of 
the  chorus  drawn  in  firm  outlines.  In  the  Agamemnon,  the 
chorus  is  composed  of  old  men,  and,  as  is  natural  in  old  men, 
they  like  to  dwell  on  old  memories,*  they  prefer  the  gloomy 
view  of  things,*  are  doubtful  and  cautious,*  and  are  reliant  on 
oracles  and  dark  sayings.^  At  the  same  time,  old  and  weak  aa 
they  are,  under  the  spur  of  a  crime  so  revolting  to  humanity  as 
that  of  Clytemestra,  they  speak  out  in  open  condemnation  ^  and 
brave  ^Egisthus'  threats.* 

In  the  Prometheus,  as  in  the  Euinenides,  the  chorus,  although 
not  of  mortals  but  of  goddesses,  has  a  distinct  chsracter,  and  the 
character  of  the  chorus  of  Oceanides  is  specially  interesting, 
because  it  shows  that  although  iEschylus  habitually  worked  in 
colours  almost  oppressively  sombre,  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
reach  the  highest  level  of  art  when  painting  what  is  bright  and 
fair.  From  the  time  of  Aristophanes  •  at  least,  the  choric  odes 
of  iEschylus  have  been  accused  of  excessive  length,  and  their 
length  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  original  predominance 
of  the  chorus  and  the  rudimentary  state  of  the  drama  in  his 
time.  Although  by  the  introduction  of  a  second  actor  he  made 
the  dialogue  the  most  important  part  of  the  drama,^^  still,  like 
the  speeches  of  the  actors,  the  odes  of  the  chorus  for  some  time 
retained  an  inordinate  length.  These  long  speeches  and  odes 
are,  from  a  modem  point  of  view,  a  drag  upon  the  action  of  the 

1  B^.  Ag.  155-161,  167-171,  ^  ff.  3  Ariitot.  /V06.  zix.  4a 

*  Ag,  104  ff.      ^  lb.  laa      ^Ib.  46a.  13x5.     '  lb.  104  ff. 

'  lb.  x^        •  lb.  164  £    •  FrQ9%^  879.        "^  Aristot.  Fodtk»^  hr.  id 
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play,  and  contribute  largely  to  the  immobility  of  the  ^<tchylean 
drama.  On  the  other  liand,  the  variety  of  emotions  depicted  in 
an  ode  gave  an  amount  of  light  and  shade  which,  to  a  people 
accustomed  to  recitations  and  new  to  the  drama,  doubtless, 
compensated  greatly  for  the  absence  of  dramatic  action. 

In  the  style  of  .^ch3*]us  we  see  the  man.  His  indepen- 
dence and  f5i*ce^of  character  are  shown  in  the  words  he  coined,^ 
in  his  martial  expressions,^  in  his  fundness  for  imagery  drawn 
from  the  action  of  the  more  pugnacious  or  dangerous  animals,' 
from  the  chase,^  from  field  or  river  sports,^  and  his  naval 
metaphors.^  His  metaphors  and  similes  are  usually  bold,  and 
sometimes  startling  ;  thus  Iphigenia  is  described  as  having,  tiot 
B  fair  face,  but  a  fair  prow ;  ^  the  sea  covered  with  floating 
corpses  after  a  storm  is  likened  to  a  field  spotted  over  with 
flowers  ;  and  Clytemestra  compares  herself,  drenched  with  the 
blood  of  her  husband,  to  a  field  wet  with  rain  from  heaven. 

To  claim  simplicity  for  iEschylus'  style  may  sound  para- 
doxical, but  his  type  of  sentence  is  sim[i]e.  He  prefers  co- 
ordinate to  sulx)nliuate  sentences,  and  asyndeton  and  anacolu- 
thf»n  by  their  frequent  occurrence  mark  an  early  simplicity  of 
syntax.  His  ol^scurity  is  largely  due  to  his  abundant  meta- 
phors ;  these  are  based  on  close  observation  of  nature,'  but  are 
too  luxuriant  He  suffers  from  £  plethora  of  ideas  and  a  pleo- 
nasm of  imagery,  and  hence  becomes  obscure.  But  this  is 
throughout  the  spontaneous  overflow  of  a  poet's  mind,  and  not 
the  overcrowded  decoration  of  artificial  and  laboured  rhetoria 

The  seven  plays  by  -^ilschylus  which  we  have  were  certainly 
far  from  being  the  only  plays  he  wrote.  The  rest  have,  how- 
ever, perished,  and  all  we  know  about  them  is  what  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  quotations  made  from  them  by  various  ancient 
writers.  These  quotations,  when  gathered  together  and  placed 
under  the  names  of  the  plays  from  which  they  were  quoted,  are 

'  E.ff.  in  the  Atfamemnom  >^S€/iunon^%  yvu^afffit,  XaTodcUnyt,  KtwayYtit^ 

\  waXunvxfl^'  6f>0oiai^,  woXwcawi/jtt  0oroXi^i^,  bofjLOff<fHi\i/^f  ^/>X^ryc*^t  ci)0cXi^, 

hmtorXiidT^,  wdki/AfA'i^KTftt  olroXaAiTi^.  fjutXafixayi^f  rvcnipe^i^,  h/iMOwpev^, 

^cpofiaHit,  \tft^6$nitf  laorpifiris,  irjuoppi^ifit,  aud  for  others  </.  Mitoh^*t 

'  E.ft,  xap^  ^K  BofHwdXrou,  **od  the  ipear-throwing  hand,"  for  the  right 
hand.  A*/,  115;  oryvpouc^  <*'xm4  for  "a  woman*!  di«|K>«ition." 

*  E,fr,  vultures.   Afj.  49;  eagles,  Afi.   X14,   Cho,  239;   liona,  Ag,  6961 
wolven,  Cfw,  413 ;  vipers,  Cho.  240  ;  siiukes,  Per$.  81. 

*  E^/.  Ag,  125,  840,  1062,  1156,  1347 ;  Cho,  567 ;  Pen.  97. 

*  F.iJ,  Ag.  34Q.  675,  1015,  1030,  1061,  1155,  1346,  1601. 

*  E,g.  Ag.  775.  976  cf  m?.,  1596 ;  Cko.  381. 
^  0T6/tarot  ffaXXiir/»y'/>ov,  Ag.  237. 

*  For  this  of.  Ag.  548*  865.  887. 
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called  the  "  Fragments "  of  iEschyhia.  Tlie  play  from  which 
more  quotations  happen  to  have  been  made  ))y  ancient  writers 
tlian  from  anv  other  is  the  Prometlieu*  Unbatind,  The  reason 
is  that  in  the  Promethewt  Uvhouud  iEschylus  inserted  some 
geographical  descriptions  deahng  with  remote  nations,  which 
proved  to  be  useful  to  later  writers  on  geography,  sucli  as  Strabo 
(l)orn  B.O.  66.  died  A  D.  24)  or  Arrian  (bom  about  B.a  100), 
who  quoted  from  thom. 

Many  of  the  citations  from  iEschylus  occur  in  lexicographers, 
such  as  Hesychius  (who  lived  al)Out  A.D.  400),  who  in>erted  in 
their  lexicons  strange  or  remarkable  words  found  in  the  tra- 
gedians, and  explained  tliem,  appending  the  name  of  the  play 
in  which  they  occurred.  M-iny  quotations,  also,  consisting  of 
single  words,  occur  in  the  grammarians  of  various  period^s  who 
quote  to  prove  the  usage  of  Attic  writers.  From  such  quota- 
tations  as  these  we  can  learn  little  more  than  the  names  of  the 
lost  plays,  and  we  find  the  names  of  altogether  eighty-two. 
Many  of  these  plays  were  on  the  same  subjects,  and  some  have 
the  same  names,  as  those  of  later  trajL^etlians.  Thus  i&chylus 
as  well  as  Euripides  wrote  an  Iphigenia  and  a  HercLelidvB,  The 
Bassarides'AW^  Ed^mi  were  on  the  same  subject  as  the  Bacchoe  of 
Euripi<les.  The  Women  0/ -^d&Zna  was  probably  an  outcome  of 
the  tragedian's  visit  to  Sicily.  The  PsycJwstasia  or  Weif/hing 
of  the  Souls  seems,  according  to  the  description  cif  it  given  by 
Plutarch,  to  have  been  very  characteristic  of  iEschylus.  In  the 
first  place,  the  author  had  the  daring  to  lay  the  scene  in  heaven 
(this  we  learn  from  Pollux,  iv.  130,  a  grammarian  who  lived 
about  A.D.  180).  This  was  probably  the  only  time  in  the  Qieek 
drsima  that  Zeu^  was  brought  before  tlie  eyes  of  the  spectators. 
Kext,  he  took  the  subject  from  Honif^r  ;  third,  as  in  the  Kume* 
nide^  he  put  into  visible  shape  the  Furies,  who  up  to  that  time 
existed  for  the  Greeks  only  as  vague  and  shapeless  terrors  of  the 
mind  ;  so  in  the  Weighing  of  the  Souls  he  actually  made  Zeus 
weigh  the  souls  of  Hector  and  Achilles  in  a  pair  of  scales.^ 
Lastly,  he  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  Greek  stage  and  the 
accessiories  of  the  drama  invented  for  this  play  probably  a  special 

1  It  it  inierenting  to  iiot«  tlint  AriKiopliAneii,  who  was  to  ooine«1y  what 
^^chyluB  was  to  tnigfdy,  poBwesKed  the  Mtme  bolilneM  of  conc«|aion,  iit<1  in 
the  name  way  gave  hcxiily  form  t-o  a  metAplior  or  a  nixrile  (^ee  lielow  ch.  vii.) 
In')ce<l,  ]iartuf  tlie/'i'Ofyii  eontaiiia  a  "  weighing  uf  the  HoUifl'*of  yEsoli^luMHuU 
£uri)>ifl«>s,  done  hy  means  of  h  |mir  of  '*  property  '*  •nileti.  It  U  hIho  iiitc/«>t- 
iiig  to  note  thut  later  the  "  Honier»niafitix  "  leiztd  on  precisely  the  iiaaMage 
of  Homer  on  whioii  tlie  P»ycho»Ui*ia  ia  baned  to  ridicule  H<»roer.  lioth 
iEschylus  and  the  Homeromastix  seem  to  have  been  i|;uuraut  of  the  ipecifie 
difference  between  dramatio  and  nanative  poeuy. 
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stapfe,  high  in  the  air,  on  which  he  made  Zeus  and  the  other 
go<l8  appear. 
\/^  Finally,  there  are  a  number  of  quotations  from  the  lost  plays 
of  .^scti.vlus  in  an  anthology  made  by  StobsBus  (about  A.D.  520}, 
which  shows  that,  even  then,  many  plays  survived  which  have 
since  been  lost  These  quotations  were  apparently  chosen  by 
Stobsus  on  account  of  their  general  applicability  to  life  and 
human  affairs,  rather  than  because  they  surpassed  in  poetic 
merit  the  rest  of  ihe  play  from  which  they  were  taken,  e.g. 
*'  useful,  not  extensive,  knowledge  makes  the  saj::e,"  or  "  bad 
men  successful  are  not  to  be  bonie."  ^  Brass  is  the  mirror  of 
the  body,  wine  of  the  mind,"  may  remind  us  that  water  and 
brass  were  what  the  Greeks  used  as  looking  glasses.  Late 
learning,  which  provoked  the  mirth  of  Plato  and  Theophrastus, 
is  not  always  matter  for  raillery.  *'  To  learn  wisdom  is  an  honour 
even  to  the  aged."  Until  Christianity  taujjht  us  otlierwi^e,  men 
held  that  ''death  is  preferable  to  a  hard  life,  and  to  never  be, 
better  than  to  have  been  born  to  suffer."  Again,  i?i!schylus  said, 
"  An  oath  is  no  pledge  for  a  man  ;  the  man  is  the  pledge  for  the 
oath."  If  "  a  fool  fortunate  is  a  grievous  burden,"  yet  there  is 
a  word  of  hope  for  us  in  "  Heaven  helps  the  man  who  works.*' 

The  sons  of  .^chylus,  and  his  descendants  for  some  genera- 
tions, appear  to  have  followed  the  dramatic  profession,  as  also 
did  those  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides ;  and  it  is  accordingly 
usual  to  speak  of  the  family  or  school  of  iEschylus,  or  Sophocles, 
or  Eunpides.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to  show  that 
such  a  school  worked  on  a  common  artistic  method,  whether 
inherited  fi-om  their  illustrious  ancestor  or  peculiar  to  them- 
selves; nor  is  there  evidence  to  show  that  they  had  any  bond 
of  community  beyond  that  of  their  common  ancestry.  The 
conjectures  that  they  alone  ha<l  the  right  to  produce  their 
ancestor's  plays,  or  (in  the  case  of  the  school  of  iEschyhis)  that 
they  were  marked  by  an  adherence  to  the  trilogy,  are  disproved 
by  inscriptions  containing  the  official  didascaliae.  These  in- 
scriptions show  that  certainly  in  B.O.  340  three  jdays  were  not 
necessjirily  produced  at  a  time ;  that  when  three  plays  were 
sinuiltaneouply  produced,  even  by  a  member  of  the  school  of 
^^chylus,  they  had  not  that  inner  bond  of  connection  distinc- 
tive of  the  trilogy  of  .^Eschylus;  and,  finally,  that  old  plays 
were  protluced,  not  by  the  school  of  the  author,  but  by  the 
protagonist. 

.^cliylus'  son,  Euphorion,  four  times  won  the  prize  with 
tragedies  of  his  fatller  hitherto  not  produced  on  the  stage.  He 
also  wrote  plays  of  his  own;   but  with  what  success,  or  of 
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what  merits  we  do  not  know.  The  nephew  of  .fschjlns^ 
Philocles,  although  his  style  was  accused  of  harshness,  must 
have  heen  a  tragedian  of  considerable  distinction,  for  he  won 
the  prize  against  Sophocles  when  the  latter  produced  his  (Edipui 
Rex,  Philocles,  amongst  other  plays,  seems  to  have  produced 
a  tet:alogy,  the  PandioniSf  which  appeared  some  time  before  b.0. 
414;  for  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes.  Mor- 
hinius,  the  son  of  Philocles,  vests  his  claim  to  mention  less  on 
his  tragedies,  which  were  frigid,  than  on  the  distinction  of  his 
son  and  grandi^on,  who  both  bore  the  name  of  Astydamaa 
The  elder  Astydamas  was  originally  trained  in  the  school  of 
Socrates,  but  eventually  cultivated  tragedy.  The  importation  of 
rhetoric  into  tragedy,  which  had  been  begun  by  Euripides,  was 
thus  carried  on  by  Astydamas.  His  style,  like  that  of  Euri- 
pides, was  gnomic,  and  his  versification  was  loose.  Some 
confusion  has  been  made  between  Astydamas  the  father  and 
Astydamas  the  son.  It  is  generally  stated  that  the  father  was 
the  more  distingui^^hed  tragedian,  and  that  his  Parthenopasua 
was  of  such  merit  that  the  Athenians  awarded  him  the  honour, 
hitherto  oiily  accorded  to  the  three  great  tragedians,'  of  a  statue. 
Stone  records,  however,  show  that  it  was  the  younger  Astydamas 
who  brought  out  the  ParthenopcBUB^  and  it  follows  that  the  son 
was  the  more  successful  poet  of  the  two.  This  is  also  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that,  even  according  to  the  few  inscriptions  at 
present  known,  the  younger  Astydamas  won  the  prize  two  years 
running.  In  B.O.  431  he  brought  out  \he  AchillevSy  Athamas^ 
and  Antigone,  The  Alcmceon  mentioned  by  Aristotle  {Poetics^ 
ziy.  15)  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  elder  Astjdama^ 


CHAPTER   III 

8OPHOCLB& 

60PHOCLE8  was  bom  at  Colonus  about  495  B.0.  His  father, 
Sophillus,  was  a  smith,  that  is  to  say,  lie  owned  slaves  who 
worked  as  smiths,  and  from  their  work  he  obtained  his  income, 
as  the  father  of  Demosthenes  gained  his  wealth  by  employing 
a  large  number  of  slaves  to  manufacture  weapons.  The  worship 
at  Colonus  of  Prometheus,  tlie  Titan  who  gave  to  man  fire, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  art  of  working  metals  had  been  esta- 
blished for  some  time  in  the  deme,  and  the  ''brazen  threshold,* 
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if  the  wolds  of  Sophocles^  are  to  be  taken  literally,  would 
point  to  the  existence  there  of  a  guild  of  metal-workers.  The 
beauty  of  his  birthplace  is  celebrated  by  Sophocles  in  the 
famous  ode  of  the  (Edtpus  Colonefis^^  and  we  may  see  traces  of 
the  early  associations  of  Sophocles  in  the  chorus  of  smiths 
brought  into  his  lost  play  Fandora^  and  in  the  introduction  in 
another  play  of  Kedalion,  the  gnome  who  taught  Hephssstus 
smithying.'  Sophillus'  wealth  was  sufficiently  great  to  give 
Sophocles  the  best  of  educations,  and  to  place  him  in  a  good 
position  in  Athenian  society.  He  was  chosen  (b.o.  480)  to  lead 
the  chorus  of  boys  who  sang  the  Paean  in  honour  of  the  victory 
at  Salamis.  The  first  occasion  on  which,  to  our  knowledge,  he 
won  a  tragic  prize  was  in  ao.  468.  For  the  date  and  the  fact 
that  he  won  the  prize  we  have  the  authority  of  a  stone  record.^ 
The  other  particulars  supposed  to  be  connected  with  this  event 
— that  Cimon  had  just  returned  from  his  expedition  to  Scyrus, 
and  that  the  Archon  A[)8ephion,  in  consequence  of  the  height 
to  which  feeling  ran  among  the  spectators,  made  Cimon  and  his 
colleagues  award  the  prize  instead  of  the  proper  judges — rest 
only  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch.*  I^jssing  has  conjectured 
that  the  victorious  play  was  the  Tripiolemus.^  As  to  the  plays 
produced  by  Sophocles  between  a  a  468  and  b.g.  440,  we  have 
not  even  conjectures.  This,  the  first,  period  of  Sophocles' 
dramatic  development  is,  as  far  as  his  literary  activity  is  con- 
cerned, an  entire  blank  for  us.  We  know,  besides,  on  the 
authority  of  ah  inscription,  that  he  was  on  the  board  of  trea- 
surers who  managed  the  tribute  paid  to  Athens  by  her  allies, 
in  the  year  b.c.  442  ;  ^  but  that  is  alL  In  rc.  440  he  was 
elected  strategus  or  general,  and  the  production  of  the  Antigone 
18  generally  associated  with  this  event^  It  fell  to  his  lot  to 
assist  as  strategus  with  Pericles  in  conducting  the  naval  war 
against  Samoa.  His  duties  took  him  to  Lesbos  among  other 
places,  and  fortunately  we  have  an  account  of  his  proceedings, 
written  by  some  one  who  met  him  there.     Ion,  the  tragedian, 

*  (E.  C.  57  :  xa^f^ow  4Wj.  *  lb.  668. 

*  Fragments  724  and  734  (Dind.)  point  to  the  Mine  fact. 

*  C.  I.  G.  3374. 

*  And  are  exceedingly  improbiible.  (i)  Gimnn  went  to  Scymn  in  B.C.  4761. 
Bopbocles  won  the  price  in  s.0.  468.  (3)  If  this  was  Sophocles'  first  contest, 
how  coald  the  spectators'  feelings  be  so  excited  about  an  unknown  oomfM- 
titor  ?    (3)  The  Archon  had  no  power  to  reject  the  lej^ally  appointed  judgei. 

*  But  it  is  only  a  doubtful  conjecture  frutu  Plin.  N.  H.  xviii.  65. 
'  0.  I.  A.  i.  337 :  Zo^«X^  Ko\taif9i$€P  'EXXiyroraM^f  ^y. 

*  Aristophanes  of  Bysantiuin,  who  would  be  an  authority,  does  not 
fnarantee  the  statement,  in  the  Argument  to  the  Antig<me,  that  Sophocles' 
election  was  due  to  the  Antigone,  The  statement  is  puerile.  The  tragic 
priie,  not  naval  or  military  command,  was  awarded  to  a  Tietoiiotis  poet 
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in  his  EpidemicB  ^  (a  record  of  the  visits  of  celebrated  men  to 
Chios)  6ays : — '*  I  met  the  poet  Sophocles  in  Chios  at  the  tima 
\vhet)  he  came  as  strategus  to  I^sbos.  He  is  a  playful  man 
over  his  wine  and  witty.  He  was  entertained  by  the  Athenian 
consul,  Hermesilaus,  a  friend  of  his.  In  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, Sophocles  happened  to  quote  the  line  of  Phrynichus, 
*  1)1  purple  cheeks  there  shines  the  lij?ht  of  love.*  Whereupon 
a  schoolmaster  from  Eretria  or  Erythraa  remarked,  *  You  are  a 
great  poet,  Sophocles,  but.  for  all  that,  it  was  inaccurate  of 
Phrynichus  to  speak  of  purple  cheek&  If  an  artist  were  to  put 
purple  cheeks  in  a  picture,  they  would  not  look  beautiful  It 
is  utterly  wrong  to  compare  what  is  beautiful  to  something 
which  is  not.'  Sophocles  replied  with  a  laugh,  *  Then,  sir,  in 
opposition  to  universal  opinion,  you  do  not  approve  of  Simonides* 
line,  **  A  maid  who  speaks  with  purple  lips,"  nor  of  the  poet 
who  spoaks  of  golden-haire  I  Apollo?  for  if  a  painter  maile  the 
god  s  hair  gold  and  not  black,  the  painting  would  be  a  bad  one. 
Kor  of  the  poet  who  talks  of  rosy-lingered  Dawn  1  for  an  artist 
who  used  paint  of  a  rose-colour  would  give  her  the  hands  of  a 
dyer,  not  of  a  pretty  woman  t '"  A  roar  of  laughter  extinguished 
the  schoolmaster,  and  Ion  goes  on  to  say  that  Sophocles,  having 
cheated  a  pretty  child  into  giving  him  a  kiss,  explained  to  the 
company,  *'  Pericles  says  I  am  a  poet,  not  a  general;  so  I  am 
practising  generalship.  Do  not  you  think  my  stratagem  suc- 
ceeded very  welll"  Ion  adds,  "Public  business  he  did  not 
know  or  care  much  about,  except  as  befitted  a  decent  Athenian." 
The  story  is  equally  creditable  to  the  discernment  of  Pericles 
anil  the  good  temper  of  Sophocles.  Pericles,  moreover,  seems 
to  have  acted  on  his  opinion.  Being  the  chief  strategtis,  Peri- 
cles directed  the  movements  of  the  other  generals,  and  accord- 
ingly, so  far  as  possible,  engaged  Sophocles  with  fetching  up 
reinforcements  and  sut-h  work.  In  fact,  it  was  because  he  was 
sent  to  Lesbos  for  reinforcements  and  supplies  that  Sophocles 
got  an  opportunity  for  the  stratagem  which  Ion  describes.  It 
was  the  most  successful  stratagem  of  the  war,  no  far  as  Sopho- 
cles was  concerned,  for  when  Pericles  had  to  leave  him  to  con- 
duct the  siege  of  Samos,  he  at  once  contrived  to  get  defeated. 
Few  other  facts  are  known  with  regard  to  his  life.  Whether 
the  Sophocles  whom  Aristotle  mentions  ^  as  baring  been  one  of 
the  ten  Probuli  who  consented  to  establish  the  tyranny  of  the 
Four  Hundred  in  B.c.  413  is  the  poet  is  uncertain.  The  story  of 
his  being  accused  by  his  sou  lophon  of  madness,  and  of  his 
vindicating  his  sanity  by  reading  the  CEdipus,  is  full  of  diffi- 
1  AtheDaoi^  xiii  6041.  >  BJkeL  iiL  18. 6. 
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culties.^  Sophocles  died  nbout  B.O.  405,  and  there  are  various 
BUpernatural  stories  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death.^ 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  wo 
may  say  that  the  suppo'^ition  as  to  Herodotus  and  Sophocles 
having  becui  acquainted  is  extremely  probahle.  There  are  simi- 
larities in  certain  passages  of  the  two  authors,^  though  too 
much  weight  must  not  be  assigned  to  these  similarities.  We 
have  the  beginning  of  an  elegy  by  Sophocles  dedicated  to  Hero- 
dotus,^ and  Herodotus  spent  so  much  time  in  Athens  that  it  is 
ahuost  impossible  that  he  should  not  have  met  Sophocle&  It 
lias  been  imagined  that  there  are  in  Herodotus'  history  traces 
of  views  and  information  which  would  naturally  come  only 
from  I^ericles  ;  but  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  imagine 
that  Herodotus  may  have  met  Sophocles  at  the  house  of  Peri- 
cles. Wherever  they  met,  they  would  sympathise.  Their  way 
of  looking  at  the  world,  their  views  of  Fate  and  Nemesis,  were 
the  same. 

By  bringing  down  philosophy  from  the  skies  to  the  earth, 
Socrates  gave  a  new  direction  to  philosophy,  wliich  philosophy 

^  It  is  not  impouihle  thnt  the  story  is  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  a 
scene  in  some  comedy  in  which  Sophocles  and  lophon  may  have  been  made 
fun  of.  At  any  rate,  a  charge  of  madnuss  could  not  have  been  brought  before 
the  Phratores,  as  the  story  has  it,  for  such  cases  were  brought  before  the 
Archon  only.     Lex,  Setj,  199.  xo,  and  Poll.  viiL  89. 

s  The  story  that  he  was  choked  by  a  grape  originates  in  a  stupid  miiUB- 
derstandiug  of  the  younger  Simonides'  epigram  {Anth.  Pal.  vii.  20) — 

^Eff^ffSrftf  yripati  Zo^irXeet,  A^Bos  docdiDr, 
Olviowhv  Ukxov  ^irrpvv  ipeTrdfitPOt, 

These  lines,  which  mean  thut  Sophocles  died  whilst  engaged  on  a  tragedy, 
which,  being  a  tnigeiiv,  whk  (ied.cated  to  Bacchus,  were  taken  lirerally. 

'  K.^.  the  dream  of  (7lytemestra.  Ki.  417,  and  of  Astyages,  Ifdt,  i.  108, 
the  reference  in  Trttrh.  i  to  Sulun'it  m.ixim,  the  legend  uf  the  oracle  of 
Dodona,  HUt.  ii.  55,  followed  in  the  Trachinias^  the  customs  of  the  Scythsin 
jFV.  429  and  Hdt.  iv.  64,  the  description  of  the  Egyptians  in  O.  C.  337.  Tiie 
passage  in  Antitj,  905-915  is  almost  identical  with  Hdt.  3.  1x9.  In  both 
cases  the  argument  is  that  a  sister,  when  her  parents  are  dead,  is  bound  to 
sacrifice  CTerything  to  her  brother,  because  he  cannot  be  replaced.  As  to 
the  Aiitiooue,  however,  it  ha^  been  said  that  this  argument  is  inconsistent, 
sophistical,  ignoble,  and  misplHced.  From  this  some  have  inferred  thai 
Bophoclesbas  lM)rrnwed  from  Henxlotus,  or  that  the  pasaage  in  the  Antitont 
is  spurious.  Oi  the  other  hami,  it  is  Kiiid  that  Sophocles  shows  his  truth  to 
nature  in  making  Antigone'M  feeiingn  befoie  and  after  her  deed  different,  and 
th  it  the  ar^munt  is  not  sophistical  or  misplaced,  but  primitive,  aud  appro- 
priate in  Greek,  though  not  m  modern  times. 

*  Plut.  Alor,  785B:  — 

tpi^p  'Upoi&rt^  T€0^€P  2o0o«\^  Iritap  C>p  rivr^  irl  xcm^corra. 

If  thii  could  be  relied  on,  and  the  date  of  Sophocles'  strategia  were  cer- 
tainly B.C.  440— and  both  points  are  uncertain— this  would  show  thM 
Bophoolea  probably  met  Herodotus  at  Samoa. 

O 
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has  retained  to  this  day.  In  a  different  sense,  Sophocles  broui^'ht 
down  the  drama  from  the  skies  to  the  earth,  and  the  drama 
still  follows  the  course  which  Sophocles  first  marked  out  for  it. 
It  was  on  the  gods,  the  struggles  of  the  gods,  and  on  destiny 
that  uEschylus  dwelt;  it  is  with  man  that  Sophocles  is  con- 
cerned. From  this  difference  flow  all  the  differences  between 
the  two  poets,  and  heroin  consists  the  advance  which  Sophocica 
made  in  the  development  of  the  drama.  Such  action  as  the 
plays  of  iEschylus  possess  they  derive  from  the  force  of  destiny. 
What  is  done  by  a  character  in  the  .^chylean  drama  is,  it  is 
true,  consistent  with  that  character.  The  murder  of  Ag-amem- 
non  could  be  expected  from  Clytemcstra  alone.  But  although 
she  is  suited  to  the  deed  and  the  deed  to  her,  if  we  ask 
tchy  she  murdered  Agamemnon,  we  shall  find  that  the  reason 
lies,  not  in  her  character  nor  in  her  circumstances  but,  in 
her  destiny.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
one  critic  attributes  her  act  to  wounded  maternal  feelings, 
another  to  her  adultery,  and  each  critic  rejects  the  reason 
alleged  by  the  other ;  whereas  Clytemestra  herself  says  it  was 
not  she  who  killed  Agamemnon,  but  the  evil  "  destiny  of  the 
Atridaa"  taking  her  form.  In  Sophocles,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  motive  force  of  the  drama  is  always  to  be  found  in  the 
passions  of  men,  and  not  in  the  external  action  of  destiny. 
The  Ajax  of  Sophocles  commits  suicide,  not  because  he  is  fated 
to  do  so,  but  because  to  him,  after  his  disgrace,  life  is  not 
merely  distasteful,  but  impossible.  The  force  at  work  here  is 
internal,  and  consists  in  the  feelings  of  Ajax.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Orestes  of  iEschylus  has  no  proper  motion  of  his  own.  He 
is  simply  the  channel  through  which  the  action  of  the  gods 
flows.  What  he  does  is  not  his  own  doing,  but  what  Apollo 
bids.  The  force  is  from  without,  not  from  within  Contrast 
this  with  Sophoclea  Every  action  of  CEdipus  is  the  natural 
necessary  outcome  of  his  character  and  his  circumstances,  and 
when  peace  does  come  to  him,  it  is  from  within ;  "whereas,  in 
the  case  of  Orestes,  there  is  a  purely  external  conflict  betwern 
Apollo  and  the  Erinyes,  and  Orestes'  absolution  comes  not  from 
within,  but  from  without  In  .^chylus  we  have  symbolism, 
in  Sophocles  poetic  truth. 

Although,  in  Sophocles,  the  mainspring  of  man's  actions  is 
men's  passions,  we  still  find  fatalism  in  Sophocles,  but  not  the 
fatalism  of  ^chylus.  With  i9i^chylus,  Atreus  commits  a 
crime,  and  the  punishment  falls  upon  his  children  for  genera- 
tions in  the  shape  of  a  destiny  compelling  them  to  Crimea 
With  Sophocles,  the  house  of  the  LabdacidsB  is  indeed  under  a 
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similar  curse,  but  tlie  cau<^e  of  (Edipus^  deeds  io  not  destiny,  but 
circumstances  and  himself.  The  fatalism  of  Sophocles  is  tliat 
of  Heroilotus,  and  probably  of  tlie  ordinary  Greek  of  the  time. 
It  may  be  illustrated  from  Herodotus.  According;  to  the  hif}- 
torian,  Croesus,  the  father  of  Atys,  learning  from  an  orncle  that 
his  son  was  destined  to  perish  by  an  iron  weapon,  confined  him 
to  the  house  with  the  purpose  of  evading  the  doom  foretold  by 
the  oracle.  The  son,  however,  persuaded  Croesus  to  allow  him 
to  go  to  the  chase,  and  then  was  accidentaUy  killed  by  the  very 
person  to  whose  care  Croesus,  in  his  dread  of  the  oracle,  had 
intrusted  him.  This  is  the  worst  kind  of  fatalism,  for  it  teachet 
that  man  cannot  avoid  his  fate,  whatever  he  may  do,  and  thus 
encourages  helpless  and  indolent  resignation  to  an  imaginary 
necessity.^  This  was  the  fatalism  which  Sophocles  found  and 
accepted.  But  if  he  adopted  this  and  other  common  beliefs, 
he,  as  a  poet,  by  adopting  them  elevated  and  refined  them. 

It  is  probably  im|)Ossible  to  discuss  Sophocles'  attitude  to* 
wards  fatalism  without  reading  into  him  at  least  some  ideas 
which  could  not  be  present  to  tlie  mind  of  any  Greek.  It  is 
difficult  to  always  realise  that  Sophocles  knew  nothing  of  the 
free-will  controversy,  and  consequently  felt  no  alarm  at  fatalism. 
Bemembering,  however,  this  fact,  we  shall  not  consider  it  a 
paradox  to  say  that  Sophocles  shows  how  men  run  on  their  fate 
of  their  own  free-will  CBdipus  is  warned  by  Apollo  of  his 
doom,  and  he  fulfils  his  doom  ;  but  all  his  acts  are  his  own ; 
neither  man  nor  God  can  be  blamed.  The  lesson  as  well  as  the 
art  of  Sophocles  is  that  man's  fate,  though  determined  by  the 
gods,  depends  on  his  actions,  and  his  actions  on  himself  and  his 
circumstances.  The  contradiction  which  to  us  is  involved  in 
this  did  not  exist  for  Sophoclea  If  Sophocles  did  not  find 
out  any  incompatibility  between  free-will  and  fatalism,  neither 
did  he  see  in  fatalism  any  imputation  on  the  justice  of  the  gods. 
Indeed,  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  action  of  the  gods  in 
foretelling  to  GSdipus  and  to  Atys  their  fate  is  open  to  a  double 
construction.  It  is  possible  to  regard  it  as  mere  criiel  deception 
(for  the  parents  of  whom  (Edipus  was  told  were  not  the  parents 
that  ho  supposed  to  be  meant,  nor  was  the  weapon  that  actually 
proved  fatal  the  weapon  which  Atys  supposed).  But  if  this 
view  of  the  gods  was  held  by  others,  it  was  not  the  view  of 
Sophocles.  In  him  we  find  no  complaint  of  the  injustice  of 
the  gods.  On  the  contrary,  the  gods  warn  man,  and  yet  man 
does  what  they  have  tried  to  save  him  from.     The  heavens 

^  AnUffonif  2361    Qf.  Ach.  &  c  Th,  963.    Plato  {Oorg.  sum)  otlls  it  a 
wonuoi'i  oreed. 
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speak  to  man,  but  he  understands  them  not.  If  (Edipus  is  not 
t«»  be  blamed,  neither  certainly  are  the  f^ods.  For  Sophocles, 
fatalism  was  consistent  both  with  free-will  and  with  the  justice 
of  the  gods;  on  neither  subject  had  he  any  doubts  to  solve. 
Kor  does  his  tragedy  concern  itself  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
question,  why  do  the  innocent  suffer  ?  The  innocent  do  sutler, 
and  that  fact  is  the  tragedy  of  life.  His  plays  are  not  works  of 
theology ;  their  object  is  not  to  solve  problems.  Tlie  suiferings 
of  the  innocent  cause  pity  and  fear,  and  tiius  serve  in  tragedy 
to  redeem  the  crudity  of  fatalism.  When  Deianira  in  her  love 
for  her  husband  innocently  causes  his  death,  we  feel  the  pity 
which  it  is  the  part  of  tragedy  to  excite ;  and  when  we  read  of 
(Edipus  and  his  undeserved  sufferings,  we  feel  so  much  fear  aa 
is  implied  in  obeying  the  utterance  "Judge  not" 

In  this  connection  we  may  consider  the  ''inmy  of  Sophocles.*' 
In  argument  irony  has  many  forms.  That  which  best  illus- 
trates the  irony  of  Sophocles  is  the  method  by  which  the 
ironical  man,  putting  apparently  innocent  questions  or  sugges- 
tions, leads  some  person  from  one  preposterous  statement  to 
another,  until,  perliaps,  the  subject  of  the  irony  realises  his 
situation  and  discovers  that  when  he  thought  he  was  most 
brilliant  or  impressive,  then  he  was  really  most  absurd.  There 
are,  or  may  be,  three  persons  who  assist  at  an  ironical  argu- 
ment— the  ironical  man,  the  subject,  and  the  spectator;  and 
they  appreciate  the  irony  at  dilFerent  times,  the  subject  retro- 
spectively, the  ironical  man  pros^iectively,  and  the  spectator 
contemporaneously.  Their  feelings  will  vary  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  spectator  may  sympathise  with  the  ironical 
man  or  with  the  victim,  and  his  feelings  will  l)e  acconlingly 
those  of  enjoyment  or  of  compassion.  What  the  ironical  man 
feels  will  depend  largely  on  his  motive.  He  may  feel  amuse- 
ment simply  or  triumph,  or  his  object  may  be  that  of  Socrates, 
whose  irony  was  intended  to  rouse  men  to  a  sense  of  their 
ignorance  and  to  a  real  desire  for  knowledge.  In  the  case  of 
Socrate?,  successful  irony  must  have  been  accompanied  by  the 
consciousness  of  having  rendered  a  eervice  to  philosophy,  to 
the  person  with  whom  he  conversed,  and  to  thoee  who  listened. 
/  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  how  the  term  irony  may 

be. extended  from  its  use  as  applied  to  argument,  and  be  also 
applied  to  human  action.  When  (Edipus  was  told  by  Apollo 
that  he  would  kill  his  father  and  commit  incest  with  his 
mother,  he  at  once  fled  from  his  home  at  Corinth,  and  found 
his  way  to  Thebes.  There  he  married  the  queen,  became  king, 
was  blest  with   children  and  a  glorious  reign.     When  the 
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revelation  comes,  he  looks  back  upon  his  life  only  to  see  that 
the  flight  from  Corinth,  which  was  to  take  Jiim  far  from  his 
parents,  led  him  to  meet  and  kill  his  fntlier  and  to  yred  his 
mother;  that  the  children  in  whom  he  thought  himself  blest 
are  the  fruit  of  incest,  an«l  tliat  the  glory  of  his  reign  was  a 
revolting  liorror.  But  if  his  pjlance  was  retrospective,  that  of 
the  gods  was  prospective.  His  feelings  are  such  as  no  one 
can  help  him  to  bear  the  burden  of :  ^  what  are  those  of  the 
gods  1  That  is  a  question  to  which  Sophocles  never  gives  an 
answer.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  inscrutable.  But  as  there  is 
a  third  party  to  the  irony  of  argument,  so  there  is  to  the  irony 
of  life,  that  is,  the  spectator.  His  feelings  are  not  inscrutable. 
Pity  he  will  feel,  and  if  the  irony  of  Socrates  could  teach  the 
bystander  a  lesson  against  intellectual  pride,  the  irony  of  Sopho- 
cles may  teach  the  spectator  a  lesson  against  moral  pride. 

For  the  full  appreciation  of  the  irony  of  Sophocles,  and  of 
its  artistic  value  in  heightening  the  interest  of  the  drama, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  whereas  the  torturing  contrast 
between  the  condition  of  G£dipus.  as  he  fancies  it,  and  as  it 
really  is,  is  only  discovered  by  CEdipus  at  the  last  moment, 
this  contrast  is  perpetually  present  from  the  beginning  to  the 
spectator.  The  artistic  value  of  this  is  double.  In  the  first 
place,  the  spectator  having  known  the  real  state  of  things  from 
the  first,  has  all  along  been  in  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
CEdipus  finds  himself  when  the  revelation  has  come ;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  spectator  needs  no  explanation  from 
CEdipus  of  his  state  of  mind,  but  comprehends  and  sympathises 
at  once  with  CEdipus  when  he  blinds  himself.  Thus  the 
action  of  the  drama  is  enabled  to  proceed  with  a  directness  and 
rapidity  which  would  be  impossihle  if  CEilipus  had  to  explain 
tlie  motives  of  his  self  mutilation.  In  the  second  place,  the 
contrast  between  CEdipus*  fancied  height  of  glory  and  his  really 
piteous  position  is  present  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator  through- 
out. Thus  every  word  in  the  drama  has  a  doubled  effect  upon 
the  feelings. 

The  drama  owes  its  origin  to  religion  and  its  development 
to  art.  It  is  but  another  way  of  stating  this  fact  to  say  that 
one  sign  of  the  growth  of  the  Greek  drama  was  the  diminution 
of  its  i-cligious  significance.  This  is  partly  illustrated  by  the 
diminishing  importance  of  the  chorus.  It  is  also  illustrati'd  in 
that  displacement  of  destiny  by  character  as  the  motive  force. 

The  characteraf  of  Sophocles  are  bound  up  with  Ids  plots  in 
Buch  an  artistic  and  harmonious  whole,  that  to  attempt  to  con* 

^  O.  T.  Z414. 
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eider  his  characters  apart  is  an  unsatisfactory  proceeding  Hifl 
plots  depend  upon  his  characters,  for  the  plot  of  a  play  consists 
of  tho  actions  of  the  dramatis  peraonce,  and  it  is  part  of  the 
excellence  of  Sophocles  that  the  actions  of  hia  dramatis personcB 
are  motived,  not  by  stage  necessity  or  by  an  external  destiny, 
but  bv  the  character  ascribed  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  equally  true  that  his  characters  depend  upon  his  plots.  The 
frequent  revolutions  and  the  catastrophes  of  the  Sophoclean 
drama  do  not  by  themselves  constitute  the  interest  of  the  play, 
as  neither  does  the  painting  of  character  constitute  the  whole 
or  tlie  most  important  part  of  his  tragedies.  The  plot  has  its 
intrinsic  interest,  but  it  also  develops  the  characters.  For  in- 
stance, unless  Electra  were  deceived  into  believing  that  Orestes 
was  dead,  the  spectator  would  witness  neither  her  despair,  nor 
the  bold  resolve  which  that  despair  serves  only  to  create.  If 
Philoctetes  were  not  first  exalted  to  hope  and  then  reduced  to 
helplessness,  his  pertinacity  in  abiding  by  his  resolution  would 
not  be  brought  into  relief.  Sophocles  shows  us  not  only  the 
action  and  outward  bearing  of  a  King  CEdipus,  but  also  the 
inner  struggles  of  feeling  which  result  in  action  and  outward 
bearing.  The  spectator  of  the  Agamemrifm  knows  little  more  of 
Clytemestra's  character  than  does  the  chorus,  or  perhaps  it  is 
tliat  there  is  little  more  to  know.  The  spectator  of  the  Ajax^ 
on  the  contrary,  knows  of  Ajax'  inward  struggles  what  no  other 
character  but  A,jax  knows. 
W^  The  criticism  ^  that  Euripides  drew  men  as  they  are,  Sophocles 
as  he  ought,  must  not  bo  understood  to  mean  that  Euripides 
drew  them  with  greater  truth.  Euripides*  characters  have  not 
unfrequently  that  worst  of  faults,  faultlessness;  whereas  Sophocles 
never  makes  that  mistake.  CEdipus  is  proud  and  hasty ;  Electra 
is  hard  ;  Neoptolemus  consents  to  practise  a  deception  against 
which  his  better  feelings  protest ;  Antigone,  when  the  moment 
of  action  is  over,  becomes  a  thorough  woman.  Finally,  the 
truth  with  which  Sophocles  makes  Antigone  and  Ajax  regret 
the  life  they  are  about  to  lose  is  apt  to  escape  modem  notice. 
Christianity  has  so  familiarised  us  with  man's  immortality  that 
we  forget  he  is  also  mortal  But  no  Greek  writer  forgot  it, 
least  of  all  did  Sophocles,  and  to  this  unfoigetfulness  we  owe 
paissages  in  Sophocles  of  the  greatest  beauty. 
'/  If  we  now  proceed  to  examine  the  position  and  functions  of 

the  chorus  in  the  Sophoclean  drama,  we  shall  find  its  func- 
tions much  the  same  as  in  .^cliylus,  but  its  position  much  lesi 
prominent    There  are  choral  odes  in  Sophocles  as  in  .^Ischylus^ 

^  Aristotle,  Poetia,  25,  girei  it  as  Bopboclei'  own  oritioiaiD. 
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but  they  are  much  shorter.  The  chorus  takes  a  part  in  the 
action  of  the  play,  but  it  is  unimportant  In  iEschylus  the 
cliorus  is  sometimes,  e.g.  in  the  Perace  or  the  UumenideSy  the 
chief  character  of  tlie  play.  In  Sophocles  the  clTorus  is,  &i 
it  were,  enclitic  ;  it  always  depends  on  one  of  the  principal 
characters,^  in  sympathy  with  wliom  it  grieves^  or  ngoices*  or 
prays  to  the  gods.*  In  harmony  with  these  duties,  the  chorus 
always  consists  of  free  people  (not  of  slaves,  as  in  the  Choephori 
of  iEschylus),  either  in  a  humble  position,  as  the  sailors  m  the 
Philodetes  and  the  Ajax^  or  of  an  age  or  sex  from  which  action 
would  not  be  expected,  e.g,  the  old  men  of  the  King  (EdipiUf 
the  (Edipus  at  Colonus,  and  the  Antigone,  or  the  young  maidena 
of  the  Trachinice.  llie  chorus  in^Sophocles,  as  in  ^£schylu8,  is 
invested^ith  a  definite  and  individual  character.^  It  is  not  an 
impersonal  entity ;  it  is  not  intended  to  represent  the  poet*8 
yiew  of  an  impartial  spectator,  nor  is  it  the  means  of  conveying 
Sophocles*  speculations  on  moral  and  religious  questions.  The 
lyrical  odes  occur  at  the  points  where  there  is  necessarily  or 
natunilly  a  pause  in  the  action  of  the  drama,  and  they  review 
what  has  happened  and  resume  the  situation.^ 

The  subordinate  position  which  the  chorus  is  made  in  all  re- 
spects to  take  in  the  Sophoclean  drama  must  be  connected 
with  the  fact  that  Sophocles  raised  the  number  of  actors  ^  from 
two  to  three.  At  first  sight,  this  latter  change  looks  as  though 
it  gave  to  Sophocles  one  actor  more  than  iE-chylus  had.  But 
it  must  be  reniembered  that  what  Sophocles  gained  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  his  actors,  he  partially  surrendered  by 
the  restrictions  he  placed  upon  the  action  of  the  chorus.  In 
iEschylus  the  chorus  was  not  unfrequently  the  leading  character 
of  the  pieca     In  Sophocles  the  chorus  has  no  such  position. 

• 

1  Bloetly  on  the  hero  or  heroine,  but  lometimes,  m  in  the  PhiloHeUt  or  in 
the  AntigonCf  on  the  chnmcter  opposed  to  the  hero  or  heroine. 

•  E.g.  Aj.  139-141,  165-167  ;  EL  121-123,  130,  137  et  teq.^  153  et  »eq.,  173 
tt  teq.  ;  Track,  103,  123  et  ieq,,  136  et  ieq, 

'  E.g.  Ant  100-154. 

*  E.g.  O.  T.  151,  187,  202,  204.  ao6 ;  Troth,  94 ;  EL  162,  173. 

•  See  Aj.  165,  229,  245,  866,  925,  1 185-1223  ;  Philoe.  169,  708-718,  721, 
836,  855,  963-965,  107 1,  1469.  O,  C.  669-720,  829  et  ieq,,  1054  et  teq.,  1211 
et  $eq. 

*  E.g.  in  the  0.  7*.,  when  CEdipni  hai  announced  that  he  it  expecting 
Creon*s  return,  there  is  naturally  a  pause,  and  the  chorus  describe  the  ftitua- 
tion,  that  is,  the  plague.  After  the  scene  with  Teiresias,  in  which  (Edipui 
is  himself  accused  of  being  the  cause  of  the  plague,  Creon  is  exi>eoted  to 
ennie  and  defend  himself  from  (Edipus*  charge  of  collusion  with  Teiresias. 
The  intenral  of  waiting  is  filled  up  bj  an  ode,  expressing  the  doubt  as  to  who 
is  the  guilty  man  ;  and  so  on. 

^  As  iSsobylns  employs  thrte  aeton  in  the  Orettma^  this  innovation  mut 
hftTe  been  made  by  Sophoolet  before  B.a  4601 
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The  real  change  effected  by  Sophocles  was  not  that  he  intro- 
duced  a  greater  number  of  interlocutors,  but  that  he  transferred 
the  burden  of  the  piece  almost  entirch'  to  the  actors.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  practically  excluded  the  chorus  from  the 
development  of  the  action  of  the  play,  he  developed  the  func- 
tions of  the  chorus  in  the  sphere  to  wiiich  it  was  now  conHned. 
He  raised  the  number  of  the  choreutsB  from  twelve  to  fifteen, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  as  a  consequence  of  this 
change,  he  introduced  the  Tritostates  by  the  side  of  the  Para- 
states  and  Coryphaeus.  So  long  as  the  chorus  numbered  only 
twelve,  the  movements  of  the  CoryphflBus  were  to  a  certain  extent 
limited.  For  instance,  when  it  was  necessary  for  the  chorus  to 
divide  into  two  Hemichoi-ia,  the  Coryphaeus  was  bound  to  range 
himself  with  one  of  the  Hemichoria,  and  so  far  for  the  time 
abdicate  his  position  as  leader  of  the  whole  chorus.  When, 
however,  the  chorus  numbered  fifteen,  it  might  divide  into  two 
Hemichoria  of  seven  choreutae  each.  Thi*n  the  two  Hemichoria 
would  be  under  the  command  of  the  Parastntes  and  the  Tritos- 
tates, while  the  Coryphaeus  would  be  at  libeity  to  attend  wlioUy 
to  those  parts  of  the  dialogue  in  which  he  had  a  share,  and  to 
leave  the  evolution  of  the  chorus  to  the  care  of  his  two  subordi- 
nate officers,  the  Parastates  and  the  Tritostates. 

The  style,  like  the  character-drawing,  of  Sophocles  bears  a 
closer  relation  to  life  than  does  that  of  iEschylus.  The  work 
of  each  poet  has  beauty  and  truth,  but  the  means  by  which 
they  obtain  the  same  end  are  different.  The  structure  of  the 
.^chylcan  sentence  resembles  that  of  Cyclopean  masonry.  It 
consists  of  huge  words  roughly  thrown  together.  The  con- 
stniction  of  Sophocles'  sentences  resemhles  that  of  his  plays. 
Under  an  appearance  of  simplicity  is  concealed  an  amount  of 
thought  almost  inexhaustible.  In  this  respect,  and  in  the 
ductility  of  his  sentence,  Sophocles  may  be  compared  with 
Thucydides.  Though  the  words  of  Sophocles  have  become 
8imi)ler,  his  syntax  is  more  complex  than  that  of  iEschylua 
The  hearer  may  be  set  thinking  by  Sophocles'  expressions,  but 
he  is  not  startled  by  them.  The  harmony  with  which  Sophocles 
combines  the  most  various  elements  of  the  drama  is  equally 
charactenstic  of  his  style.  He  borrows  wc  rds  from  ^chylus  ; 
he  invents  words  of  his  own  ;  he  naturally,  from  the  study  of 
the  founders  of  iambic  verse,  brings  away  Ionic  words  ;  and  on 
him,  as  on  .^chylus,  the  study  of  Homer  has  its  effect.  Yet 
the  whole  is  marked  by  a  predominant  Attic  colouring,  and  by 
a  sweetness  which  is  distinctive  of  Sophocles. 

Of  lost  plays  of  Sophocles  we  have  fragments  and  the  iitlea 
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of  about  one  hnndred.  Of  tliese,  nearly  one-fourth  apparently 
drew  their  subjects  from  the  tale  of  Troy;  and  it  is  sigiiifi- 
cant,  both  for  llie  temper  of  the  time  and  for  Sophocles'  tendency 
to  psychological  analysis,  that  Odysseus  frequently  appeared  in 
tho>e  plays.  Of  the  character  of  Odysseus  as  conceived  by 
Sophocles  we  cnn  fortunately  form  an  idea  from  the  sketch  in 
the  surviving  play,  Philoctetea.  Sevenil  of  the  lost  plays  were 
on  subjects  also  treated  of  by  Euripides,  e.g.  the  Women  of 
ColehiSf  the  Scytlis^  and  the  Bhtzotonii  (or  WitcJies),  which  all 
dealt  with  the  tale  of  Modea;  and  the  Phcedra,  Iphigenia^ 
AlcmeoUf  and  Alexander,  Some  of  the  lost  plays,  such  as  the 
TriptoIemuSf  Oreithuici^  Niobe^  and  TfuxmyraSf  may  have  treated 
of  their  subjects  in  the  iEschylean  way,  and  may  thus  belong 
to  the  first  period  of  Sophocles'  style,  while  he  was  yet  under 
the  influence  of  .^chylus.'  Finally,  we  may  notice  the  names 
of  a  considerable  number  of  satyric  dramas,  such  as  the  Kedalion 
(a  gnome  whose  story,  as  we  have  said  above,  was  connected 
witii  Colonus),  Pandora,  Momu8f  Ichneuice^  Heracles  at  Tcenor 
rum,  AmycuB,  Helen's  Wedding,  Am2)hiareo8,  Syiidetpni,  DiO' 
nysiacus,  &c 

Among  the  fragments  which  are  too  long  to  quote,  we  may 
refer  to  two  beautiful  descri[)tion8  of  love ;  *  two  passages,  one 
on  the  changes,  the  other  on  the  injustice,  of  fortune ;  *  two 
others  on  money  and  ]K)verty  ;*  another  on  the  discoveries  of 
Palamedes;^  and  finally,  a  tender,  graceful,  and  sympathetic 
description  of  the  hanl  lot  of  women,*  conceiveil  in  the  spirit 
of  the  TracMnuB.  To  the  latter  we  may  add  the  metaphor, 
quoted  from  the  Phcedra^  by  which  Sophocles  speaks  of  children 
as  the  anchors  of  a  mother's  life ;  ^  and  contrast  a  line  from  the 
AcriaiuB  embodying  the  current  view  that  silence  is  a  woman's 
ornament®  Among  the  shorter  fragments,  the  most  interesting 
are  those  in  which  the  psychological  penetration  of  Sophocles 
is  to  be  seen,  as  when  in  the  Creiisa  he  says  that  a  lost  oppor- 
tunity  and  an  injury  inflicted  on  one  by  oneself  are  the  most 

1  riiiturch  h«s  prenerred  fome  remiirks  made  by  Sophocles  on  his  ova 
developmc'iit  as  an  artisi,  wliich,  although  somewhat  difficult  to  interpret  m 
given  by  Plutarch,  still  convey  some  inforniHtiou  which  we  should  otherwise 
Dot  possens.  Sophocles  distinguished  three  singes  in  his  own  dt-vehipment. 
First  Sophocles  was  influenced  by  the  magnificence  of  .£schylus*  stvle  ;  then 
he  began  ridding  himself  of  obscurity  and  artificiality ;  and  finaUv  be  turned 
hia  attention  to  the  expression  of  character.  Of  the  first  of  these  three 
stages  we  have  nothing  left:  to  the  third,  tho  ^n/t^^one  and  the  (Edipuioi 
Colonus  must,  and  nil  the  stinriving  dramaa  may,  belong. 

'  Nauck.  154  and  856. 

»  786,  104.  *  860.  337.  •  396.  •  sai.  '  6191         •  61. 
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painful  of  things.^  From  the  Laocoon  *  we  haye  an  anticipation 
of  Virgil's  reflection,  "Forsan  et  haec  olim  meniinisse  juvabit;" 
and  from  the  Mysi  a  poetical  expression  of  the  psychological 
law  tliat  contrast  heightens  pleasure,^  another  exemplification  of 
which  may  be  found  in  a  fragment  of  the  TympanUtcBy  wliich 
dwells  on  the  pleasure  after  a  voyage  of  being  under  a  good 
roof  and  listening  to  the  rain  with  drowsy  mind>  The  con- 
nection between  mental  and  bodily  illness  had  not  escaped 
Sophocles'  fine  observation.^  His  wisdom  comes  out  in  his 
reflections  in  the  Aletes  that  justice  and  kindliness  profit  more 
than  sophistry :  *  in  the  Aleadas  that  the  right  iJways  has 
great  might  :^  in  the  Acrisiua  that  a  lie  cannot  flourish  long;^ 
in  the  Aleadce  on  the  beauty  of  silence.*  Finally,  it  is  con- 
sonant with  the  amiability  of  Sophocles'  character  that  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  que^stions  which  a  man  with  consideration  for 
others'  feelings  can  put.^* 

As  belonging  to*  the  "school  "of  Sophocles,  there  are  men- 
tioned his  son  lophon  and  his  grandson  Sophocles.  lophon 
won  the  second  tragic  prize  in  b.o.  429,  and  seems  to  have  been 
suspected  of  receiving  assistance  from  his  father.  In  .«pite, 
however,  of  this,  he  is  criticised  as  being  frigid  and  tedious. 
The  grandson,  if,  as  is  reported,  he  won  the  tragic  prize  twelve 
times,  was  a  more  successful,  if  not  a  better  tragedian  than 
lophon,  and  won  the  prize  oftener  than  did  any  one  of  the 
three  great  tragedians.  Sophocles,  the  grandson,  produced  the 
(£dijni8  ai  Colonus  after  his  grandfather's  death,  but  whether 
the  play  had  or  had  not  been  produced  before,  and  what  share 
the  grandson  had  in  the  play,  are  uncertain  points. 

An  interesting  figure  among  the  tragedians  contemporary 
with  Sophocles  is  that  of  Ion.  Born  in  Chios  and  possessed 
of  considerable  wealth,  he  travelled  much  in  Greece,  and  met 
all  the  distin^ished  Greeks  of  his  time.  He  is,  perhaps,  the 
earliest  recorded  instance  of  an  universal  genius.  His  works 
included  not  only  tragedies,  but  elegies,  ditiiyrambs,  epigrams, 
skolia,  the  '*  antiquities  of  Chios,"  and  personal  reminiscences, 
from  the  last  of  which  a  specimen  was  quoted  at  the  beginning 
of  tliis  chapter.  He  first  produced  plays  on  the  Athenian  stage 
in  aa  452,  and  we  know  that  in  ao.  428,  when  Euripides  and 
lophon  carried  ofi*  the  first  and  second  prizes.  Ion  won  the  third. 
He  died  some  time  before  ac.  418,  the  year  in  which  the  PecLCS 
of  Aristophanes  was  produced ;  for  his  death  is  alluded  to  in 
that  comedy  (835).     The  subjects  of  hb  tragedies  were  largely 

i  333.  1 344.  '37*  «  574.  'The  Tyro,  597- 

•  9ai  '781  •59.  »  79.  w  lb.  8x. 
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taken  from  Homer ;  but  in  other  cases  his  plots  departed  widely 
from  the  ordinary  form  of  the  myths  prevalent  among  the 
Greeks.  For  instance,  lie  makes  Antigone  and  Ismene  to  bo 
burnt  in  the  temple  of  Hera  by  the  son  of  Eteocles.  His 
plays,  though  correct  and  careful,  lacked  the  vigour  and  origi- 
nality which  mark  a  tragedian  of  genius.  In  point  of  style,  he 
was  at  times  forcible,  and  his  figures  were  bold,  but  he  was  apt 
to  become  pompous^  and  occasionally  obscure.  His  vocabulary 
differs  from  that  of  Athenian  tragedies ;  he  uses  woixis  of  his 
own  invention,  retains  many  lonicisms,  and  borrows  a  large 
proportion  of  word**  from  epic  writers. 

The  age  of  Neophron  of  Sicyon  is  doubtful ;  but  if  it  is  true 
that  he  first  introduced  a  Psedagogus  on  the  stage,  he  must  date 
from  before  the  JSlsclm  of  Sophocles.  It  is,  however,  more 
interesting  that  Keophron  wrote  a  Mrdea,  to  which  Euripitles' 
play  of  tlie  same  name  was  indebted.  The  fragments  of  Neo- 
phron's drama  show  that  he  was  a  poet  of  no  small  merit,  and 
also  point  to  the  conclusion  that  Euripides,  if  indebted  to  his 
predecessor,  borrowed  in  the  treatment  of  the  plot  rather  than 
from  the  style  of  Neophron.  Yet  in  one  point,  even  in  the 
economy  of  the  play,  Euripides  seems  to  have  departed  from 
Neophron's  treatment;  for  whereas  the  latter  makes  JEgaus 
come  expre.'^sly  to  consult  Medea,  the  former  mak^s  him  come 
to  consult  Pittheus,  and  thus  what  is  essential  to  the  plot  is  left 
by  Euripitles,  as  it  was  not  left  by  Neophron,  to  chance. 

Among  the  older  contemporaries  of  Sophocles  must  be  placed 
Carcinus  of  Agrigentum.  His  plays  were  of  an  antiquated 
description,  and  choral  songs  and  dances  predominated  in  them. 
He  is  better  known  as  a  founder  of  a  *'  school ''  than  as  a  poet. 
His  son  Xenocles  defeated  Euripides  in  ao.  415,  and  Carcinus, 
the  son  of  Xenocles,  is  distinguished  by  Aristotle's  references  to 
him  in  the  Poetics  and  the  Rlieioric  He  seems  to  have  been 
careless  in  the  treatment  of  his  plays,  and  at  times  artificial 
Amongst  other  plays  of  his  are  mentioned  an  (Edipus,  a  Medea, 
and  an  Orestes,  His  style  was  flowing,  he  was  inclined  to  be 
sententious,  and  bad  a  tendency  to  philosophy.  His  veibification 
ii  lax  and  somewhat  oonTersationaL 
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CHAPTEE   IV. 

EURIPIDES. 

EuRiPiDBB  was  bom  ro  485,  in  the  island  of  Solamis,  wbere 
his  parents,  with  the  rest  of  the  Athenians,  had  taken  refu;:^  on 
tlie  approach  of  the  Persians.  We  have  the  express  stiitement 
of  Philochorus  (who  lived  about  B.a  300)  for  the  fact  that  his 
mother,  Clito,  was  of  good  family  ;  and  his  father,  Mnesjirchus, 
must  have  been  possessed  of  some  wealth,  for  Euripides  led 
the  chorus  of  boys  at  the  Thar<;elia,  and  later  in  life  attended 
the  lectures  of  Prodicus,  whose  fees  are  well  known  to  have 
been  exceedin^dy  high.  It  is  said  that  Euripides  was  at  first 
traiiK'd  as  an  athlete,  and  that  he  subsequently  became  a  i)ainter. 
The  latter  statement  is  somewhat  confirmed  bv  the  numerous 
allusions  in  his  plays  to  ])aintin<?  and  to  art  genemlly,  and  by 
the  fact  that  Iuh  situations  were  so  arranged  tliat  they  became 
the  subjects  of  many  works  of  art.  In  his  marital  relations  he 
is  said  to  have  been  unhaf)py,  though  on  this  point  we  are 
treated  to  much  scandal,  but  to  no  facts.  Some,  at  least,  of 
these  stories  ^  were  invented  to  account  for  a  misogynism  which 
docs  not  exist  in  his  tragedies.  If  he  says  many  severe  thin<;s 
against  women,  he  draws  pure,  affectionate,  self-sacrificing 
women  with  a  grace  and  tenderness  unsurpassed.  It  is  not 
strange  that  a  poet  who  could  conceive  such  characters  should 
find  in  the  women  of  Athens  much  that  came  short  of  his  ideaL 
Under  the  system  of  Si^clunion  which  tlien  prevailed  in  Athens, 
there  is  little  reason  to  hesitate  in  accepting  Aristotle's  opinion,* 
that  women  might  be  gootl,  but  were  generally  inferior.  If 
Euripitles  spares  not  the  faults  of  women,  he  at  least  sees,  what 
most  other  Greeks  did  not  see,  that  the  svstem  under  which 
they  lived  was  to  blame.*  He  is  said  to  have  been  married 
twice,  and  to  have  had  by  his  first  wife  three  sons,  the  younger 
Euripides  and  two  others.  At  the  age  of  twenty- five  he  brought 
out  his  first  play,  the  lost  Pejiadea ;  but  of  his  first  thirt^^en 
years'  work  as  a  dramatic  author  we  know  nothing.  The 
earliest  of  his  plays  which  have  survived  is  the  Alteatis,  The 
date  of  this  play  is  said  to  have  been  B.C.  438,  of  the  Medea^ 
B.o.  431,  and  of  the  Jltitpol^fus,  B.a  428.  The  Medea  woTfthe 
third  prize.     Euripides,  according  to  the  scholiasts,  won  the 

1  E.g.  Sophocles*  comment  on  the  itatement  that  Euripides  bated  women 
— **  ill  his  tragedies,  yes." 
*  Foei,  xv.  3.  '  Medeei,  a3z-a5Z. 
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•  tragic  price  only  five  times.  Whatever  want  of  popularity  this 
may  be  taken  to  imply  was  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  the 
movements  with  which  he  was  in  8ym]mthy  only  came  to 
triumph  in  later  timea  The  story  that,  when  called  upon  by 
an  audience  to  alter  something  in  one  of  his  plays,  he  said  he 
wrote  tragedies  for  their  instruction,  not  his,  is  intrinsically^ 
improbable,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  showing  the  relations  which 
existed  between  Euripides  and  his  public;  for  we  know  that 
the  Hijypolytufif  which  we  have,  was  constructed  wiih  a  view  to 
avoid  I  he  faults  that  had  caused  the  failure  of  an  earlier  play 
by  Euripides  on  the  same  subject. 

If  on  many  social  and  speculative  questions  Euripides  was 
too  far  ahead  of  his  time  to  be  in  harmony  with  it,  in  his 
patriotism  at  least  he  was  at  one  with  the  Athenians  of  his 
day.  Although  he  took  no  part  in  the  internal  politics  of 
Athens,  and  utters  no  sentiment  on  them  beyond  the  proud 
loyalty  to  her  republican  constitution  and  her  history  which 
also  finds  expression  in  Sophocles,^  he  takes  a  keen  interest  in 
Athenian  foreign  politics.  After  the  Hecuba,  the  date  of  which 
I  is  fixed  to  be  b.o.  425  by  the  allusion  in  line  462  to  the  puri- 
ty fication  of  Delos,  and  by  the  parody  of  line  1 74  in  the  CioudSf 
1 165,  the  next  three  plays  which  we  possess,  the  Andromache^ 
the  Suppliants,  and  the  HeradidoB,  all  have  a  politicaToQect  for 
their  prime  motive  and  belong  to  the  period  of  RO.  424 — B.G. 
418.  The  Andromache  is  an  attack  upon  Sparta,  and  the  other 
two  plays  were'clesigned  to  promote  or  to  confirm  the  alliance 
wliich  Athens  concluded  with  Argos  in  b  0.  420.  The  next  four 
plays  whose  dates  are  known  to  us  are  the  TroadeSy  B.a  415; 
the  HeleiiOt  a  a  412  ;  the  Phcmissce,  a  a  411  ;  and  the  Orestes^ 
BLC  408.  When  the  lon^  the  Herctdes  Furetis,  the  Iphigei*ia 
in  Tavris,  or  the  Electra  was  produced  we  do  not  know,  though 
on  ^Toiinds  of  style  and  metre  various  dates  have  been  assigned 
to  them.  Thn  date  is  also  unknown  of  the  Cyclops^  the  only 
surviving  specimen  of  the  satyric  drama, 
t  ^  III  ao.  409  Euripides  went,  for  what  reason  we  do  not  know, 
1/  to  the  court  of  Arcbelaus,  king  of  Macedonia.  There  he  pro- 
duced  the  Arehdaut  in  honour  of  his  royal  host ;  and  there  too 

>  Tie  repreMnto  Athens  as  growing  grest  bj  her  ebiTslrons  defence  of  t1i« 
weak  ill  the  Svpplinnta  and  the  HeraclidtB,  and  sunis  up  the  philosophy  of 
her  growth  in  the  wonls  h  roc't  w'poiffip  aO^erai,  Supjt.  333.  The  intro- 
duction of  Theneus  into  the  Mtftfo,  the  myth  of  which  hHS  no  connection  with 
Atlienw,  the  conclusion  of  the  Ort$te»  and  of  the  Htrcvle*  Fureut^  are  other 
instances  of  Euripides'  pstriotiMn.  Of.  also  Hec  464 :  Tro,  sio,  316,  390, 
980 ;  OretL  1666 ;  BeradL  183 ;  /on,  X9^  37a>  38<*  ^ ;  •£fer&  Fur.  477, 

■  'I  '  ^* 
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he  wrote  the  BaeehcB.  The  subject  of  this  play,  which  ia  % 
celebration  of  the  power  of  Dionysus,  was  doubtless  siigj^^esUid 
to  Euripides  by  his  visit  to  a  country  in  which  the  worship  of 
the  j;od  greatly  flourished.  The  BacchcB  is  not  only  interesting 
as  the  only  surviving  play  which  has  the  cult  of  Dionysus  for 
its  subject,  but  is  also,  frum  the  point  of  view  of  art,  one  of  the 
finest  of  Greek  tragedies.  It  further  has  an  interest  as  showing, 
that  although  Euripides  felt  deeply  the  inconsistencies  and  the 
frec]uent  immorality  of  polytheism,^  he  never  so  utterly  aban- 
doned the  rfligion  of  his  country  as  to  find  it  impossible  to 
acquiesce  in  at  least  some  part  of  traditional  religion.  In  this 
respect,  as  in  others,  Euripides  faithfully  mirrors  the  life  ot 
Athens.  The  difficulties  which  he  felt  with  regard  to  poly- 
theism were  not  felt  by  him  alone ;  and  although,  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  friend  of  Socrates,  he  occasionally  attained  to 
higher  conceptions,^  still  in  not  finally  or  wholly  renouncing 
polytheism  he  is  again  the  faithful  exponent  of  his  age.  The 
Baechce  and  the  Iphiqeiiia  at  Aulia,  were  only  put  \x\yoiL  the 
Athenian  stage  after  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Macedonia 
in  RO.  406. 
y  The  popularity  of  Euripides  was  in  ancient  times  very  great. 
His  plays  were  performed  even  in  Parthia,  and  many  of  the 
Athenians  who  became  prisoners  in  Sicily  after  the  disastrous 
termination  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  regained  their  liberty  if 
they  were  able  to  recite  from  Euripides*  worka  He  is  referred 
to  and  quoted  frequently  by  ancient  writers ;  and  although  the 
fact  that  he  is  much  quoted  by  composers  of  anthologies  and 
such  works  tends  to  show  that  his  popuLirity  was  partly  due  to 
the  ease  with  which  general  reflections,  aphorisms,  &c.,  might 
be  detached  from  his  works,  still,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

*  B.g,  Here,  Fur.  344,  1341 ;  /ow,  444 ;  Iph.  T.  38a  There  are  niAny  such 
patiuigef ;  but  to  imR^ine  thftt  Euripides  in  alwnysi  coTertlj  ridiculinj;  the 
mytlit  which  were  almost  iiecetMrily  the  suhjecte  of  bit  pluyi,  and  that 
Euripides'  plnyt  were  designed  for  twoaudienoes — for  the  ignorant  crowd,  who 
did  not  see  any  of  the  poet's  mockery,  and  for  the  author  s  fellow-sceptics  in 
the  au<lience,  who  enjoyed  the  mockery— is  going  too  far.  It  is  tb^  logical 
consequence  of  such  criticism  that  a  German  writer  maintains  that  tli« 
BaechcB  is  a  burlesque — a  pHrody  on  the  poet's  enemy,  Aristophaneit  and  • 
travesty  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus. 

•  E^g,  Ffeg.  960  (Nauck)  :— 

Oedr  li  wtHW  ilwd  /loi  roiyr/or ; 

rtf  wdp$*  hpunrra  k*  airrbp  o6x  hpiiitofm^ 

Or  Ffeg.  968 1— 

ro?ot  V  hf  t^KOt  rtKTbvuv  T\avOeU  (hro 
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approval  of  Virgil,*  Horace,*  Ovid,^  or  Theocritus  *  mnat  be  set 
in  Euripides'  favour.  The  popularity  which  is  manifested  by 
quotations  is  evidence  to  a  certain  extent  that  in  Euripides  the 
harmony  of  the  whole  is  sacrificed  to  the  beauty  of  the  parts ; 
but  the  popularity  which  is  testified  to  by  the  fact  that  consi- 
derably more  plays  of  Euripides  have  been  presorved  than  of 
'.^chylus  and  Sophocles  together,  is  evidence  that  Euripides 
was  appreciated  both  as  a  tragedian  and  as  a  poet.  Further, 
the  artistic  beauty  of  his  situations  in  themselves  is  shown  by 
the  numerous  works  of  art  inspired  by  his  tragedies.^  His 
popularity  is  in  part  doubtless  due  to  his  ''anticipating  the 
spirit  of  the  age,"  although  the  Bacchoe^  which,  as  fur  as  we 
know,  was  the  mo«it  popular  of  his  plays,  is  in  motive  and 
treatment  rather  behind  than  in  advance  of  the  poet's  time. 
However,  it  is  true  that  Euripides'  sympathies  were  with 
advanced  ideas.  His  association  with  Socrates  brought  him 
into  connection  with  the  movement  which  was  about  to  impart 
a  new  direction  to  ])hilosophy,  and  to  make  Greek  thought  not 
only  Greek,  but  universal  In  the  controversy  with  regard  to 
slavery,  which  Aristotle  incidentally  shows  existed  in  his  time,* 
Euripides  had  already  taken  the  side  of  the  ^laves.^  Above  all, 
Euripides  strove  hard  to  inspire  the  Greeks  with  humanity.  In 
that  respect  he  rose  to  a  height  attained  neither  by  iEschylus, 
Sophocles,  nor  any  poet  among  his  predecessors.* 

1  ^n.  !▼.  301,  469  et  seq.t  Tii.  3S5  H  teq. 

*  OdeSf  IL  xiz.,  III.  i  1-14.  xxv.  ;  SaL  XL  iii.  302 ;  Ep,  L  xvL  73. 
'  Met.  iii.  511  et  teq.,  iv,  i  et  $eq.,  vi.  587  rt  tea, 

*  xxvi.  Euripides  is  also  allu(i«'d  to  in  Catullus,  Ixiil.  33,  hdv.  61,  959 
it  ttq. ;  Propertius,  IIL  xviL  34,  xzii  35  ;  Penius,  L  zoo ;  Seueca,  (EtU^o^i 
Stiitius,  2'heb.  iv.  565  et  »eq, 

■  K.g.  scenes  from  the  Hippolyttu  are  found  in  the  sarrophagus  from 
Agrigentum  and  on  a  relief  in  the  Louvre ;  from  the  Hecuha  on  a  Lucaniao 
TH»e.  Timomaolitu  paintetl  subjects  from  the  Jphiftenia  in  TanrU  and  Medea, 
Bcopas  sculptured  a  Bucchaute  from  the  description  in  the  BaccfttE,  and 
the  Famese  hull  represents  a  scene  from  the  Antiope,  Twenty-tliree  of 
Euripides'  plays  furnish  subjects  for  painting  or  sculpture  to  our  knowledge, 
•nd  probably  the  number  would  be  inoreaaed  if  we  knew  more  about  the  lost 
playt. 

*  Ar.  Pol,  L  e.  3,  pi  1953^*  U  »nd  ea 

'  See  Afidr.  Sa,  89,  136  #09.,  155  ieq.,  t86  $eq.  ;  Pkem,  399  ;  Irk,  AhL  3x3 ; 
/on,  674,  854 ;  OreH.  ipa  ;  Hee,  291.  348  $eq,,  358 ;  TroatL  30a,  4S9  §rq, ; 
Mcf.  1640,  736,  744  ;  Ale.  138,  918.  He  sees  plainly  that  ilnTea  have  faults, 
but  that  is  due  to  their  Klavery.  XL  633  ;  Orett,  1x15,  1533 ;  Jon,  983  ;  and 
Frtuf.  49,  50,  5a,  353,  690,  966. 

*  Not  only  does  lie  maintain  that  a  sIstc  may  be  the  eanal  of  his  master  in 

Soint  of  Worth,  and  frequently  show  thnt  it  whh  duo  solely  to  the  cruel  acci* 
ents  of  war  that  men  and  women  were  enslaved,  but  he  is  never  weary  u( 
dwelling  on  the  horrors  of  war,  and  of  demonstrating  to  his  audience  that  a 
Ban  or  woman  need  not  be  a  Greek  to  suffer  and  to  deserve  symiHithy.  £.ff, 
ttie  iTtfOfki  and  the  IfoiMb    In  the  Utter  play,  not  only  doea  Boripidea,  tbe 
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But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  Eunpides  owea  some  of  his  success 
to  his  anticipation  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  to  this  very  cause  that  most  of  his  faults  must  he  attri- 
huted.  He  exhibits  all  the  awkwardness  and  defects  of  a 
transition  stage.  If  Sophocles  laid  his  scenee  in  "  a  past  wliich 
never  was  present,**  he  at  any  rate  adhered  to  his  imaginary 
period  with  fidelity.  But  Euripides  lays  hi&  scenes  in  a  time 
which  is  neither  past  nor  present,  but  an  incongruous  and 
impossible  epoch,  in  which  Tbeseus  defends  the  republican  in- 
stitutions of  Athens,^  and  Hecuba  regrets  the  high  price  of 
So])hists'  lectures.^  Euripides  was  impelled  towards  reality  by 
a  true  instinct  and  by  dramatic  feeling,  but  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  discard  myths  as  the  subjects  of  his  plays,  and  on 
no  other  condition  could  the  reality  he  wished  to  depict  be 
attained.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  history  of  tragedy  and  of  art 
drove  him  in  the  direction  of  real  life,  comedy  already  fully 
occupied  the  field  on  which  he  wished  to  enter. 

If  now,  commencing  with  the  plot,  we  proceed  to  examine  the 
elements  of  the  Euripidean  drama,  we  shall  find  that  throughout 
Euripides  is  hampered,  and  is  conscious  that  he  is  hampered,  by 
%  tradition  which  he  feels  is  antiquated,  but  has  not  the  power 
entirely  to  abandon. 

The  two  most  obvious  changes  or  additions  which  Euripides 
introduced  with  regard  to  the  plot  are  the  prologue  ^  and  the 
•*  detts  ex  machina  "  to  assist  the  denoilment.^  The  prologue  is 
generally  spoken  by  one  of  the  characters  taking  part  in  the 
play,  although  occasionally,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Hecuba^  by 

womftn-hiiter,  show  that  the  woman  is  Hght  and  the  man  wrong  (a  paradox 
which  he  insists  on  in  the  chorus  of  410).  but  he  alio  daims  sympathy  for  the 
*'  barbRriHU  "  woman  against  her  Greek  lover. 

1  Supp.  405  a  uq, 

«  Hec.  816. 

'  A  Tp6\oyos  in  the  Greek  sense  (Arist.  Poet.  zii.  Im  ^  wp6\eyo9  fih 
/Upot  Skow  rpaytfiiat  rb  wp6  X^P^  wap66w)  is  to  be  fouoil  in  JEsohylui  and 
Sophocles,  and  in  both  poets  the  v/M&Xoyos  includes  an  exposition  of  thos« 
fiictf  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  spectator  should  be  put  in  possession  of. 
But  JEschylus  and  Sophocles  contrive  to  give  the  spectator  this  information 
by  means  of  soliloquies  (e.^.  the  Agamemnon,  Ckoeph&ri,  and  Eumenidtt  of 
iRschylus  ;  the  Traekinim  of  Sophocles  does  not  begin  with  a  soliloquy)  or 
dialogue,  which  are  so  natural  or  necessary  to  the  action  of  the  play  as  nol 
to  have  the  appearance  of  being  devised  for  the  benefit  of  the  andienoeu 
(Thin,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  the  two  earliest  plnys  of  JEMchylus,  the 
Ferta  and  the  iiuppliant9,  which  have  no  rpdXcyott  and  a  very  artificial 
exposition.)  Euripides,  however,  gives  up  all  attempt  at  dramatic  illusion, 
and  puts  into  the  mouih  of  an  Rctor  a  narrative,  the  aTowed  object  of  which 
ia  the  enlightenment  of  the  audience.  . 

*  The  PhUoeUUi  is  terminated  by  means  of  a  *'  deuM  e»  fiMtc4siM,"biii  bevf 
Bophooles  waa  poiaibly  taking  a  hint  from  Eoi^wiea. 
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t  character  who  does  not  again  appear.  Frequently  the  pro- 
logue is  something  considerably  more  than  what  we  understand 
by  a  prologue,  that  is  to  say,  it  not  only  includes  a  narration  of 
those  events  of  which  a  knowledge  is  requisite  for  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  play,  but  also  gives  a  sketch  of  the  plot  of  the  play. 
Sometimes,  however,  as  in  the  Electra  or  the  Iphigenia  in 
TaurWy  the  prologue  contains  no  foreshadowing  of  the  play, 
and  gives  no  information  which  could  not,  in  the  absence  of 
the  prologue,  be  inferred  from  the  play  as  it  proceeds. 

The  object  with  which  the  dms  ex  marina  is  made  to 
intervene  is  tolerably  apparent.  The  poet  thus  gains  much 
time  which  would  otherwise  be  spent  in  unravelling  the  plot 
This  on  the  whole  is  probably  also  the  object  with  wliich  the 
prologue  is  written.  £ven  when  the  prologue  sketches  the 
play  which  is  to  follow,  Euripides  only  gives  the  myth  as  it 
was  generally  known.  The  particular  means  by  which  the 
various  events  notified  by  the  prologue  are  to  be  brought  about 
are,  of  course,  not  alluded  to.  In  both  cases  the  motive  seems 
to  have  been  to  give  as  little  time  as  possible  to  the  myth  as 
traditionally  related,  in  order  to  concentrate  attention  on  the 
incidents  and  situations  of  Euripides'  own  making.  Euripides 
could  not  throw  off  the  myths  altogether,  but  got  rid  of  them 
as  much  as  possible  by  relegating  them  to  the  prologue  and  to 
the  deui  ex  madiincL  Whatever  the  motive  with  which  these 
two  devices  were  used,  they  are  none  the  less  bad  art ;  ^  and 
although  historically  they  may  have  been  demanded  by  circum- 
stances, this  is  a  consideration  which  explains  but  hardly  justi« 
fies  them.  Setting  aside  the  prologue  and  this  form  of  denote- 
ment, we  cannot  but  be  amazed  at  the  interest  which  Euripides 
contrives  to  put  into  his  plots.  There  is  an  excitement  about 
them  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Sophocles,  nor  to  be  looked 
for  in  .^chylus.  The  inventiveness  and  fertility  of  Euripides 
in  this  respect  shows  his  technical  skill  as  a  playwright  These 
remarks,  it  must  be  noticed,  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  all 
the  dramas  of  Euripides,  though  they  do  apply  to  those  which 
are  characteristic  of  him.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  any 
one  assertion  which  shall  be  true  of  all  his  plays,  so  much  does 
he  vary.  Not  being  separated  by  time  from  the  form  of  the 
drama  which  precedes  his  own,  but  seeing  it  year  after  year  put 

^  The  •olilonay  which  openii  the  Medra  must  be  excepted  from  this  oriU* 
eiiim.  Iti  quHHty  ii  coiii|>anible  with  the  opeuiiig  uf  Sopliooles'  Tixu:hinuB 
(which  is  ttlnjoMt  iDdl«tinguiiihHble  from  a  luliloqay,  although  it  ii  addressed 
to  DeiuiiirH's  household  slaves),  and  it  shows  that  Euripides,  although  he 
generally  employed  the  more  bald  form  of  prologue,  was  capable  of  a  simple^ 
•ffootive,  and  artisiio  expoaitioiL 

P 
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on  tho  stage  by  Sophocles,  Euripides  did  not  experience  the 
diffi cully  which  would  be  felt  by  an  author  endeavouring  to  go 
back  to  a  style  of  composition  which  had  ceased  to  be  practised. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  drama  of  So])hocles  Euripides  saw  a 
method  of  composition  living  with  success,  which  it  was  com- 
petent for  liini  to  try,  and  which  he  did  try.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  have  from  Euripides  ])lays  such  as  the  lleraclulve^  the 
SvppliceSf  the  Hecuba,  &c,  whicli  do  not  rely  uf)on  exciting 
the  spectators  curiosity,  but  depend  for  their  interest  on  the 
pity,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  BacchcB,  on  the  religious  sentiment 
whicli  they  evoke.  But  his  powers  are  not  limited  to  any  one 
i  or  to  some  ft^w  resources;  they  extend  to  all  the  resources  of 
tragic  ait.  Exciting  plots,  as  in  the  I/fhigenia  in  Tani-is, 
terror,  as  .in  the  Hercules  Furena  or  the  Mfdea,  pathos  of  the 
purest  and  most  simple  kind,  as  in  the  Jphigenia  at  Aults,  tlio 
Alce.stis,  and  many  other  ])Iays,  constitute  the  excellence  of 
Euripides.  His  chamcter-d rawing  is  in  some  case#  of  the 
highest  kind,  but  he  frequently  sacrifices  consistency  in  the 
delineation  of  character  to  the  temptation  of  pixKiucing  a  strik- 
ing situation ;  or  perhaps  it  is  more  accurate  to  say  that  he 
did  not  possess  the  power  which  marks  So[)hocles  of  conceiving 
a  character  whose  actions  naturally  and  necessarily  residt  in 
impressive  situations  Euripides  possesses  the  technical  skill 
of  the  playwright  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  he  possesses 
the  genius  of  the  dmrnntist. 

There  are  plays  of  Euripides  in  which  tho  chorus  discharges 
the  functions  of  sympathy  and  comment  in  the  same  way,  and 
with  as  little  awkwardness,  as  in  Sophoclea  Such  plays  are  the 
Bacc?ice,  the  Heraclidw,  and  tlie  Hecuba,  In  the  Ion,  indeed, 
the  chorus  is  made  to  take  an  important  share  in  the  action  of 
the  drama  by  revealing  Xuthus'  intentions  with  regard  to  Ion, 
and  thus  the  central  event  of  tlie  play,  the  attempted  murder  of 
Ion  by  his  mother,  is  brought  al)out  But  in  spite  of  these  ex- 
ceptions, it  is  characteristic  of  Euripides  that  he  feels  (and  makes 
little  attempt  to  conceal)  that  the  chonis  is  a  clog  on  the  develop- 
nient  of  a  play.  Even  Sophocles  had  found  that  the  continual 
presence  of  the  chonis  throughout  a  tragedy  was  inconsistent 
with  ends  and  etl'ects  which  a  poet  may  legitimately  endeavour 
to  attain,  and  in  the  AJax  So])hocles  boldly  dismisses  the  chorus 
from  the  stage,  in  order  that  Ajax  may  deliver  his  famous  soli- 
loqvy.  It  is  stmnge  that  although  Euripides  liimself  repeats 
this  experiment  in  the  Alcedis  and  the  Helena,  he  never  de- 
veloped it  into  a  regular  practice.  The  strength  of  tradition 
was  so  great  in  this  case^  that  Euripides^  rather  than  break 
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through  it,  retained  the  choras  even  when  its  presence  produced 
etiects  the  most  inartistic.  There  are  many  occurrences  in  real 
life  which  are  fit  subjects  for  dramatic  representation,  but  are 
not  such  as  are  conducted  in  the  presence  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
comparative  strangers.  Although  even  the  private  life  of  an 
Athenian  was  considerably  more  public  than  is  modern  private 
life,  Euripides,  whose  strength  lies  in  domestic  scenes,  was  likely 
to  find  the  chorus  a  greater  difficulty  than  did  Sophocles.  At 
the  same  time,  the  surprises  and  complications  which  he  aimed 
at  producing  by  the  construction  of  his  plots  were,  by  the  con- 
tinual presence  of  the  chorus,  rendered  difficult  to  obtaia  Thus, 
in  the  Hippolytus^  the  chorus,  who  have  been  present  when 
Pheedra  declares  her  passion  for  Hippolytus  to  the  nurse,  and 
who  consequently  know  that  the  charge  made  by  Phaddra  against 
Hippolytus  is  untrue,  do  not  tell  the  truth  and  save  Theseus 
from  causing  his  son's  death,  because  they  have  been  sworn  to 
secrecy.  Euripides  adopts  the  same  stage  device  in  tho  Medea 
to  account  for  the  chorus  not  revealing  Medea's  designs  of 
murder.  In  the  EUctra,  Euripides  does  not  take  the  trouble 
even  to  administer  the  oath  of  secrecy  to  the  chorus,  but  says 
that  they  will  keep  the  secret.  The  value  of  the  chorus'  oath 
in  Euripides'  eyes  is  shovm  by  the  readiness  with  which  they 
break  it  when  necessary,  as  in  the  Hippolytus,  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, surprising  that  in  the  Iphigenia  at  Aulis  Euripides  aban- 
dons all  attempt  at  dramatic  illusion,  and  allows  the  chorus  to 
be  pre.«tent  at  a  secret  interview  between  Agamemnon  and  Mene- 
laus,  without  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  chorus  would  uatu- 
rally  reveal  what  it  knew  to  Clytemestra  and  Iphigenia. 

In  Sophocles  the  continual  presence  of  the  chorus  is  rendered 
plausible,  because  the  chorus  is  placed  in  relations  of  sym^^athy 
or  confidence  with  some  leadins;  character  (with  the  heroine  in 
the  Elecfra,  or  with  the  character  opposed  to  the  heroine  in  the 
Anttg<me\  who  occupies  the  stage  almost  continually.^  Owing 
to  the  more  intricate  plots  of  Euripides,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  one  character  to  temain  perpetually  present  on  the  stage ; 
plans  and  events  have  to  be  revealed  to  the  spectator  which 
must  be  concealed  from  the  hero,  and  thus  the  chorus,  which 
still  in  Euripides  continues  to  sitnd  in  a  closer  relation  to  the 
hero  than  to  any  other  character,  is  frequently  left,  by  the  neces* 
sary  absences  of  the  hero,  in  an  isolated  and  somewhat  false 
position,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Iphigenia  at  Aulis. 

1  In  th«  PkiUctetei  Sophocles  made  the  chonis  contiat  of  tailort,  thai  de- 
parting from  tradition^  ebvioatl j  becante,  at  Neoptolemni,  nut  Philociete^ 
OQoapiM  Um  aiaga  oontinnoaal j,  the  ohoraa  miut  be  attached  to  the  foi 
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As  the  presence  of  the  choras  is  withoat  effect  on  the  action 
of  the  play,  so  the  odes  assigned  to  it  have  usually  in  Euripides 
little  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  play.  They  often  bear  no 
special  relation  to  the  scene  which  has  preceded,  and  occasion- 
ally have  no  reference  to  anything  in  the  play.  Euripides  thus 
closely  approaches  the  practice  of  later  di-amatists,  whose  choral 
odes  might  be  with  equal  propriety  sung  in  any  play,  and  were 
merely  designed  to  afl'ord  the  spectator  that  relief  which  is  given 
in  modem  times  by  an  interval  between  the  acts.^  In  Euri- 
pides the  choral  odes  are  poems,  which  rely  on  their  intrinsic 
beauty  as  poetry  rather  than  on  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
expressions  of  the  poet's  own  opinions  on  religious  and  moral 
questions,  .^chyius  frequently  conveyed  his  opinions  on  such 
subjects  through  the  odes  of  the  chorus,  but  Euripides  dis- 
tributes the  duty  of  expressing  his  views  among  all  his  charac- 
ters impartially  ;  and  hence  we  liave  slaves,  kings,  and  heroines, 
all  uttering  sentiments  admirable  in  themselves,  although  some- 
what frigid  and  unnatural  under  the  circumstances. 

The  constraints  of  a  transition  period  which  cramp  Euripides 
elsewhere  have  left  their  mark  upon  his  character-drawing  also. 
Compelled  by  the  tradition  of  the  tragic  art  to  take  his  subjects 
from  mythology,  Euripides  was  impelled  by  his  instinct  as  an 
artist  to  draw  his  characters  from  real  life ;  and  to  present  the 
heroes  of  mythology  acting  from  everyday  motives  and  with 
everyday  feelings,  was  to  attempt  in  most  cases  an  impossible 
fusion.  The  slaying  of  Clytcmestra  by  Orestes  is  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  the  art  of  Sophocles  or  iEschylus,  but  is  wholly  unsuited 
to  the  new  form  of  art  which  Eiiripides  was  making  for.  To 
the  Greeks,  accustomed  to  the  figures  of  Sophocles  or  i£schylus, 
it  must  liave  seemed,  as  it  seemed  to  Aristotle,  that  the  dramatu 
persojKB  of  Euripides  often  had  characters  unnecessarily  bad. 
In  his  endeavours  to  substitute  truth  to  nature  for  truth  to  lite- 
rary tradition,  Euripides  had  to  work  upon  materials  and  with 
tools  not  designed  for  the  effects  which  he  wished  to  produce. 
It  is,  then,  striking  proof  of  his  power  that  he  rose  above  aU. 
these  obstacles,  and  gave  to  the  world  such  triumphs  of  charac- 
ter-drawing as  his  Alcestis,  Medea,  or  Iphigenia.  He  depicts 
the  madness  of  Hercules  and  the  passion  of  Phasdra  with  the 
force  and  intensity  of  a  master ;  and  it  is  true  that,  great  as 
Euripides  is  in  the  anatomy,  he  is  still  greater  in  the  pathology 

^  '*The  performers  in  th«  orcbestra  of  a  modem  ibeatre  are  little,  I 
believe,  aware  tbat  thej  oceupy  tbe  ))1ho^  and  may  consider  themdelvei 
as  the  liaeal  d— oendant^  U  tLe  anoienl  ehonia."— IWiiiiNf^t  AriakUe, 
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of  the  soul.  But  loTe  and  madness  are  not  the  only  emotions 
which  he  is  capahle  of  representing,  and  if  PhsBdra  is  a  subject 
which  is  **  neither  morally  nor  artistically  pure,"^  Alcestis  may 
be  quoted  to  prove  the  power  and  the  purity  of  Eurij»ides  both 
morally  and  artistically.  It  remains  true,  however,  that  Euri- 
pides is  in  artistic  purity,  as  in  character-drawing,  inferior  to 
Sophocles,  and  in  genius  inferior  to  both  Sophocles  and  iEschy- 
lus.  The  discords  which  exist  in  Euripides'  plays  between  his 
character-drawing  and  his  situations,  between  his  sentiments 
and  liis  mythical  subjects,  between  the  necessities  of  his  plots 
and  the  presence  of  the  chorus,  are  discords  which  Sophocles 
avoided  and  Euripides  could  not  or  would  not  convert  into  har- 
monies. 

Euripides'  style  is  characterised  by  a  smoothness  and  polish 
which  imply  much  hard  work.  In  point  of  vocabulary,  Euri- 
pides made  a  greater  advance  towards  the  ordinary  Attic  of  the 
day  than  Sophocles  had  done.  In  resppct  also  of  expression 
and  imagery,  Euripides  adopts  a  style  far  less  exalted  than  that 
of  Sophocles  or  .^chylna  This  diiference  in  style  between 
Euripides  and  the  two  older  tragedians  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  difference  between  their  art  and  the  newer  form  for  which 
Euripides  was  preparing  the  way.  If  there  are  truths  which 
demand  lofty  language  for  their  proper  expression,  there  are 
also  truths  which  require  more  precise  enunciation  ;  and  there 
are  few  emotions  for  which  the  simplest  words  are  not  the  best 
utterance.  In  the  pleadings  of  an  Iphigenia,  the  self-sacrifice 
of  a  Macaria,  the  sorrows  of  an  Andromache,  we  want  no  wealth 
of  words  or  luxury  of  ideas  to  stand  between  us  and  the  Iteanty 
of  the  character.  Euripides,  being  an  artist,  appreciated  the 
worth  of  simplicity.  The  metaphors  and  similes  of  iEschylus 
are  drawn  mostly  from  nature — from  pugnacious  nature.  Those 
of  Sophocles  are  also  drawn  from  nature,  but  from  her  more 
peacefid  aspect.  In  Euripides  we  meet  with  similes  and  meta- 
phors from  art,*  showing  at  once  the  poet's  susceptibility,  and 
the  effect  which  the  Athens  of  Pericles  made  upon  the  citizens 
of  Athens. 

The  fragments  of  Euripides*  lost  plays  which  are  to  be  found 
in  various  anthologists,  grammnrinns,  lexicographers,  and  others 
are  more  numerous  than  those  either  of  .^chylus  or  Sophoclea 

1  Mommien,  ^ist.  of  Rome,  ii.  451. 

'  E.g.  from  architecture.  Ale.  3x1,  457,  Med,  390,  Or,  1903,  Cycl  353, 
353»  477,  TrO'  A^  Phmn,  84,  HeL  44.  605,  Ipk.  Taur.  1462,  Fr*g.  36a, 
779;  from  Mulpfeon,  Jfee.  561,  Fng.  124;  £rom  paintiDg,  HeL  855, 
Hee,  Bo/, 
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The  best  known  is  "  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  man- 
ners." ^  The  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  is  shown  in 
this  famous  fragment  appears  again  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Alcmetie^  which  declares  the  need  of  wisdom  in  the  liour  of 
prosperity,^  ami  in  another  which  says  that  *'  most  evils  are  of 
men's  own  doing."  >  The  same  knowledge  takes  a  somewhat 
cynical  turn  when  he  says  in  the  Cretan  Women*  that  '*all 
men  are  friendly  to  the  wealthy.*'  But  the  poet's  own  heart 
was  sound,  for  in  the  Didys^  he  notices  that  the  poor  are 
oftener  wiser  than  the  wealthy,  and  often  more  pious  with  tlieir 
scanty  offerings  than  the  rich  with  their  offerings  of  bulls.  His 
faith  in  the  right  shines  out  often  in  the  fragments.  "Gold 
and  silver  are  not  the  only  currency,"  he  says  in  the  (Edipus ;  • 
"  Virtue  is  current  every  wheie."  Justice  may  limp — "  claudo 
pede  " — but  she  overtakes  the  wrong-doer  ;  ^  and  all  evil  deeds 
must  out,  he  says  in  the  Melauippe.^  This  faith  in  morality 
could  not  fail  to  have  its  effect  on  his  religious  beliefs,  and  we 
find  in  the  (Enomav^  "  When  I  see  the  wicked  fall,  then  I  say 
there  are  gods."  And  although  he  does  formulate  the  some- 
what transcendental ist  tenet  that  *'  the  god  in  each  man  is  his 
minil,"^^  at  other  times  in  a  more  ordinary  strain  he  says, 
"Without  God  there  is  no  prosperity  for  man,"*^  and  "the 
ways  of  Heaven  are  mysteriousw"  ^^  Among  the  fragments  are 
many  relating  to  women ;  and  although  we  find  such  state- 
ments in  the  GSdi])us  as  that  "every  wife  is  wor5:e  than  her 
husband,  should  the  worst  man  marry  the  best,"  **  and  in 
the  Aiope  that  educating  women  is  a  mistake,  because  "the 
well-educated  deceive  us  more  than  the  neglected  ; "  **  still  else- 
whore,  in  the  Mdanippe^  he  says  that  "  though  there  is  nothing 
worse  than  a  bad  woman,  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  good 
one."  ^*  With  sound  common  sense  he  declare.^  in  the  Proiesilau$ 
that  a  man  who  classes  all  women  together  is  a  fool ;  some  are 
good  and  some  bad  ;  ^^  and  elsewhere  that  all  men  are  not 
unlucky  in  marriage  any  more  th<»n  all  men  are  lucky ;  it  depends 
on  the  wife  a  man  gets ;  ^^  and  in  the  Melanippe  that  "  bad 
women  have  given  a  l>ad  name  to  the  whole  sex.'^®  What 
Euripides  thought  of  marriage  with  a  good  wife  we  may  see 
from  such  passages  as  this  from  the  Antigone}^  '*  A  man's  best 
possession  is  a  sympathetic  wife, '  and  "A  loving  husband  is 

*  Nauck,  T.  O.  F.  1013.  «  lb.  loa  »  lb.  1015.'  *  lb.  465. 

•  lb.  329,  940b  •  lb.  546.  '  lb.  969.  •  lb.  509.  »  lb.  581. 
w  lb.  1007.  M  lb.  1014.  w  lb.  941.  w  lb.  55<x  M  lb.  iia. 
»  lb.  497.            »  lU  658.  17  lU  1043.  u  lU  496.  >•  lU  16^ 
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a  woman's  wealth."  *  In  the  Phrixus,^  too,  he  dwells  on  the 
cliarms  of  a  wife's  ministrations  in  times  of  sickness  and  dis- 
tref^  and  elsewhere  ^  on  the  influence  of  a  good  wife  in  saving 
the  home  which  a  dissolute  husband  would  otherwise  ruin.  In 
the  Dictya^  he  has  verses  on  the  happiness  of  i^aternal,  and  in 
the  Eree/ttheus^  of  maternal  love.  It  is  consistent  with  his  just 
xemarks  on  marriage  that  hoth  in  the  Anttope^  and  in  the 
(Ed\f»u9'^  he  says  that  beauty  in  a  woman  without  nobility  of 
mind  is  little  worth.  Elsewhere — in  the  Mdanippe^ — he  is 
fatalistic :  marriages  are  made  in  heaven,  and  it  is  useless  to  go 
a<;ninst  destiny.  His  fatalism  comes  out  also  in  the  Peliadea^ 
wliere  his  advice  is  *'  not  to  kick  against  the  pricks."  On  the 
subject  of  slavery  Euripides'  utterances  in  the  fragments  are 
divided.  In  the  Phrixtts  ^®  he  says,  *'  All  that  is  disgraceful  in 
many  slaves  is  the  name :  in  mind  they  are  often  less  slavish 
than  the  free."  But  in  the  Alcrnenn,^^  "  Whoso  trusts  a  slave  is 
a  fool."  The  problems  of  heredity  seem  to  have  exercised  his 
mind:  good  men  have  good  sons,^^  and  a  good  child  cannot 
come  of  a  bad  father.  ^^  On  the  other  hand,  you  may  have  a 
fine  child  from  inferior  parents,  lie  says  in  the  Mdeager}^ 
Good  birth  he  thinks  inferior  to  good  acts :  **  and  in  the  Alcmene  ^^ 
we  have  a  partial  Greek  translation  for  noblesse  oblige. 

The  only  member  of  the  "  school "  of  Euripides  who  is  men- 
tioned to  us  is  the  nephew  Euripides,  who,  after  his  uncle's 
death,  broucrht  out  the  Jphigenia  at  Atdis^  the  Alcmceon^  and  the 
Baechce,  and  won  the  prize  with  them.  He  is  said  also  to  have 
written  tragedies  himself,  but  we  know  nothing  of  them,  and, 
indeed,  are  uncertain  whether  this  Euripides  was  the  nephew 
or  the  son  of  the  famous  poet. 

Four  years  older  than  Euripides,  and  a  rival  of  Euripides  and 
Sophocles,  was  Achseus  of  Eretria.  Of  his  life  we  know  nothing 
except  that  he  once  won  the  tragic  prize;  and  since  he  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes  in  the  Fro/8  as  amoniij  the  survivors  of 
So])hocles.  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  had  died  before  the  pro- 
duction of  that  comedy.  His  satyric  dramas,  the  titles  of  seven 
of  which  have  come  down  to  us,  are  said  to  have  been  in  the 
first  ranJ'^  The  subjects  of  several  of  his  tra^redies  are  taken 
from  the  Cyclic  poets,  e.g.  his  Adrastus,  (Edipus,  Pirithous, 
and  PhUoeteie^  ;  and  in  his  Tlieseua  he  paid  Athens  the  compli- 
ment of  selecting  an  Attic  myth.     ELis  style  is  apt  to  become 

*  Nauek,  X047.  *  I^-  819.  •  lb.  1041.  *  IK  333. 

•  lb.  36a  •  lb.  211.  y  lb.  55a.  •  lb.  503. 
»  lb.  607.                    >•  lb.  828 ;  </.  515.      "  lb.  87.                  "  lb.  76. 

»  lb.  344.  «*lb.S3i.  "lb.  9.  Wib.  99. 
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obscure,  his  diction  is  ornate  and  sometimes  artificial,  bis  de- 
scriptions minute,  and  puslied  rather  too  fan 

The  greatest,  however,  of  Euripides'  rivals  was  the  Athenian 
Agathon.  Born  probably  about  b.c.  447,  Agathon  was  a  man 
01  education  and  refinement.  His  natural  abilities  at  au  early 
age  impressed  Socrates,  and  the  chaim  of  his  character  secured 
him  the  friendship  of  Plato,  whose  SympoHum  was  written  to 
celebrate  Agathou's  victory  in  the  tragic  contest  of  B.a  416. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  fell  about  B.a  40a 
Placed  by  the  Alexandrine  grammarians  in  their  canon  amongst 
the  first  tragedians,  he  probably  ranked  next  to  the  Three. 
Aristotle  not  only  mentions  him  several  times  in  the  Poetics^ 
but  testifies  practically  to  his  merit,  and  shows  his  own  fondness 
for  this  tragedian  by  the  frequency  with  which  he  quotes  him 
in  the  Ethics  and  the  Rhetmne,  Agathon's  power  as  a  tragedian 
is  shown  by  the  freedom  with  which  he  treated  the  chorus, 
the  music,  and  the  subjects  of  the  drama.  The  musical  inno< 
yations  which  he  made  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  appreciate, 
though  the  songs  which  Aristophanes  makes  him  sing  in  the 
TheemophxyriazuscB  exemplified  his  changes  in  the  music  of  the 
drama.  With  regard  to  the  chorus,  we  know  that  he  first  com- 
posed odes  capable  of  being  sung  with  equal  appropriateness  in 
any  drama  whatever,  and  thus  these  choruses  ^  came  to  serve 
only  the  same  purpose  as  the  music  of  the  orchestra  between 
the  acts  in  a  modem  theatre.  In  his  selection  of  subjects  he 
had  the  courage  to  execute  what  Euripides  had  only  the  power 
to  conceive.  That  is,  he,  at  any  rate  in  the  Anthos  (if  this  was 
the  name  of  the  piece),  abandoned  the  domains  of  myth  and 
history  entirely,  and  composed  a  tragedy  which  was  original  in 
its  subject  as  well  as  in  its  treatment  In  this  proceeding  he 
shows  the  influence  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found 
himself.  All  that  could  be  made  out  of  the  myths  suitable  for 
the  stage  had  already  been  drawn  from  them  by  his  predecessors, 
and  he  was  thus  compelled  either  to  have  recourse  to  his  own 
imagination  for  a  subject,  as  he  did  with  success  in  the  case  of 
the  Anthos,  or  to  crowd  into  one  play  mythical  incidents  enough 
to  have  furnished  forth  half-a-dozen  dramas  in  earlier  times, — 
a  proceeding  which,  according  to  Aristotle,  proved  fatal  to  one 
play  (unnamed)  of  Agathon's,  otherwise  not  unworthy  of  success. 
Agathon*s  style  also,  as  was  natural  in  an  admirer  of  Gorgias, 
shows  traces  of  the  fatal  influence  which  rhetoric  was  beginning 
to  assert  over  the  drama.  Antitheses  and  plays  upon  thoughta 
ar4d  words,  for  instance,  are  frequent 
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Anionrrst  other  contemporaries  of  Euripides  may  be  mentioned 
Aristarclius,  who  is  said  to  have  Jived  a  liundred  year?,  to  have 
wiitten  a  hundred  trairedie?,  and  to  have  won  tlie  prize  twice; 
Morychus,  Acestor,  Gnesippus,  Hieronymus,  Nothippus,  Sthene- 
]ns,  Sj'iiithanis,  Cleophon,  Theojjnis,  Nicomaclms,  who  defeated 
Euripides  once,  Pytbangelus,  Pantacles,  and,  finally,  Critias, 
the  chief  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  We  have  a  long  fragment  of 
the  Siaypftus  of  Critias,  which  in  ancient  times  was  attributed 
doubtfully  to  Euripides.  The  grounds  for  this  seem  to  have 
been  an  inadequate  appreciation  of  Euripides'  religious  opinionSi 
and  an  erroneous  assumption  that  no  tragedian  but  Euripides 
could  have  doubts  on  religion.  The  passage  in  question  makes 
the  gods  to  be  an  invention  of  state-craft,  designed  for  the 
prevention  of  offences  which  elude  the  law.  That  such  a  dis- 
sertation could  have  any  artistic  appropriateness  in  a  tragedy  is 
impossible,  and  it  serves  to  show  the  value  of  the  drama  of  the 
time.  The  style  of  the  fragment  is  clear,  but  scarcely  poetical ; 
tiie  metre  is  exceedingly  lax. 

The  tragedians  of  the  fourth  century  are  little  more  than 
nnmes  to  us,  as,  for  instanco,  Mamercus,  ApoUodorus,  Tiniesi- 
tlieu-!,  and  DicflBogenes.  The  elder  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
devoted  himself  with  much  zeal  to  the  drama,  and  had  some  of 
his  tragedies  put  upon  the  Athenian  stage  in  a  manner  regard- 
less of  expense,  to  the  great  amu^^ement  of  the  Athenians.^  Of 
more  merit  as  a  tragedian  was  Antiphon  (not  the  orator),  who 
is  quoted,  as  though  generally  known,  by  Aristotle.  Rheto- 
ricians, such  as  Aphareus  and  Theodectes,  continued  to  be  im- 
pr)rted  into  the  ranks  of  the  tragedians.  Both  Theodectes  and 
Aphareus  were  pupils  of  Isocrates.  The  style  of  the  former  was 
correct  and  elegant,  and  his  metre  exceedingly  free.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  he  developed  the  rhetorical  element  in  tragedy  to  a 
)  considerable  extent,  and  being  throughout  an  orator  rather  than 
a  poet,  he  not  unnaturally  conceived  numerous  scenes  in  the 
spirit  rather  of  the  law  court  than  of  the  stage.  Aristotle 
seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  his  works,  for  at 
different  times  he  mentions  seven  of  his  tragedies.  Finally,  we 
must  mention  Chaeremon,  one  of  the  "  Reading  Tragedians."  * 
Among  the  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  tragedy  is  over-refine- 
ment and   a   striving  after  literary  effects  which   cannot   be 

1  Dionyiiufl*  claims  to  be  considered  a  poet  may  be  jndged  by  ibe  words 
h«  coined.  His  epithet  for  a  maid  was  fUpotfipot^  because  a  maid  is  on 
the  look-out,  fiivei,  for  a  bnsband,  /Mpa,  Moos^-holea  wtf«  fivariipta, 
aince  it  is  there  that  a  moUM,  fwst  watches,  rriptt 
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legitimately  obtained  on  the  stage.  At  Athens  the  result  wai 
seen  in  the  composition  of  plays  not  intended  for  the  stage, 
but  for  reading.  The  disease  showed  itself  not  only  in  traj^edy, 
but  in  the  dithyramb;  and  poets  whose  works  were  not  written 
U)  be  acted  or  sung  by  the  dithyrambic  chorus,  but  by  their 
fineness  and  detail  were  designed  for  a  smaller  and  more 
critical  audience,  were  called  Readers.  It  seems,  however, 
that  Chseremon  also  wrote  acting  plays.  Indeed,  he  seems  not 
to  have  confined  himself  to  any  one  kind  of  poetry,  and,  further, 
to  have  invented  a  kind  of  his  own,  for  his  Centaur,  which  was 
a  medley  of  all  kinds  of  metre,  is  sometimes  called  a  tragedy, 
sometimes  a  rhapsody,  and  sometimes  an  epic,  and  so  may  be 
inferred  to  have  comprised  features  peculiar  to  each  of  those 
forms  of  composition. 

The  forces  of  disintegration  were  at  work  on  the  drama  in 
the  time  of  Euripides,  as  we  have  seen  above.  He  felt  them 
and  recngni.«ed  them,  but  the  power  and  genius  with  which  he 
controlled  them  would  be  much  better  appreciated  if  we  only 
had  a  complete  work  of  one  of  his  successors  to  show  us  the 
contrast  between  Euripides  and  the  dramatists  who  followed 
him. 

Rhetoric  invaded  tragedy  with  more  and  more  success,  and 
culminated  in  the  work  of  Theodectes,  who  combined  the  pathos 
of  Euripides  with  the  finish  of  Isocrates.  Learning  and  philo- 
sophy replace  creative  power  and  technical  knowledge.  In- 
capacity for  the  real  work  of  tragedy  led  to  the  insertion  of 
what  was  good,  and  even  beautiful,  but  not  appropriate.  Indi- 
Yiduality  and  distinctive  characteristics  are  wanting,  for  political 
exhaustion  was  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  mechanical  and 
routine  work.  Because  the  strength  to  deal  with  a  tragedy  as  a 
whole  was  lacking,  attention  was  paid  more  and  more  to  detail, 
much  labour  was  bestowed  on  trivialities  of  thought  and  of  expres- 
sion, and  as  a  result  work  became  finer  but  feebler  When 
genius  ceases^  ingenuity  begin& 

y  ^ 


CHAPTER  V. 
comedy:  origin  and  growth 


''.-■.« 


The  Greeks  were  not  much  given  to  the  scientific  InTestigation 
of  the  early  history  of  institutions,  and  it  is  matter  rather  for 
regret  than  for  surprise  that  Aristotle  should  complain  that  little 
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or  nothing  was  known  about  the  early  history  of  comedy.  Even 
in  his  time,  however,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  Foetica^  the 
"  invention  "  of  comedy  was  claimed  both  by  the  Athenians  ami 
the  Megarians,  and  the  dispute  renders  it  still  further  necessary 
to  exercise  reserve  in  accepting  the  various  statements  on  this 
subject  made  by  ancient  authorities.  If  we  proceed  to  investi- 
gate the  growtli,  and  renounce  the  investigation  of  the  '^  inven- 
tion ''  of  comedy,  we  shall  see  that  the  germs  of  comedy  are  of 
two  kinds,  and  that  these  germs  may  be  found  amongst  various 
members  of  the  Greek  ruce. 

As  tragedy  sprang  from  the  serious  side  of  the  worship  of 
Dionysus,  so  comedy  has  its  root  in  the  joyous  aspect  of  that 
rituaL  When  or  how  the  phallus  became  associated  with  the 
feasts  of  Dionysus  is  uncertain  ;  but,  at  least  in  Grssco-Italian 
times,  the  Ithyphalli  were  to  be  found  associated  with  the  wor- 
shippers of  Dionysus,  and  phallic  songs  were  amongst  the  modes 
by  which  they  expressed  the  joy  of  their  worship.  In  later 
times  this  rude  worship,  practically  dropped  by  the  inhabitants 
of  towns,  survived  only  in  the  vilLiges — Komai — and  hence  the 
name  of  comedy.  With  re^^ard  to  the  phallic  songs  we  know 
nothing.  Probably  they  were  sung  in  strophes  by  a  double 
chorus,  and  in  matter  and  style  were  appropriate  to  the  subject. 
As  Aristotle  says  that  comedy  was  the  creation  of  the  leaders 
of  these  phallic  choruses,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  choruses 
were  originally  followed  by  a  monody  from  the  leader  of  the 
chorus.  This  monody  was  derisive  and  abusive  in  character, 
and  was  directed  against  any  person,  whether  unpopular  or 
merely  conspicuous,  who  was  regarded  as  a  subject  likely  to 
ex''ite  the  lau<;hter  of  the  crowd. 

The  other  root  of  comedv  is  to  be  found  in  the  mimetic 
diinccs  which  were  practiseil  by  many  of  the  Greeks.  These 
dances,  though  not  confined  to  the  festivals  of  Dionysus,  were 
particularly  characteristic  of  them.  The  Spartans  developed 
these  performances  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  took  great 
delight  in  dances  representing  the  robbery  of  fruit  from  orchards 
or  meat  from  the  Syssitia,  with  the  discovery  of  the  offemlor 
and  his  behaviour  under  the  consequent  penaltieSb  These  ])er- 
formances  were  not  always  limited  to  dumb  show,  for  the  per- 
formers^ represented  also  foreign  quack-doctors,  and  in  this  case 
the  humour  consisted  in  the  fact  that  they  were  supposed  to 
gain  the  preference  over  native  doctors  simply  because  they 
gave  foreign  names  to  their  drugs. 

*  These  performers  were  called  in  Sparta  ffeciajXctfreU ;  in  Italy,  ^Xi^ct  | 
in  Thebes,  MXorrcU  :  in  Sicily,  a^MraBSoXoi. 
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Such  were  the  germs  of  comedy  that  were  to  be  found  in 
various  parts  of  Greece.  For  their  development  two  conditions 
were  necessary.  The  first  was,  that  there  should  be  enough 
political  freedom  to  allow  the  trivial  and  personal  abuse  o*  the 
Phallica  to  take  on  a  political  interest.  The  second  condition 
was,  that  the  country  worship  of  Dion3*8U8  should  be  fciken  in 
hand  and  celebrated  under  the  guidance  of  the  state.  The  first 
state  apparently  to  realise  the  former  condition  was  Megara, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  Theagenes  in  the  sixth  century 
was  followed  by  a  rapid  development  of  cotnedy.  The  monody 
of  the  leader  of  the  chorus  was  developed  into  a  dialogue  between 
the  chorus  and  its  leader,  and  eventually  this  dialogue  was 
invested  with  some  dramatic  form.  The  precise  nature  of  these 
short  farces  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  Their  literary  value 
cannot  have  been  great,  for  Megarian  comedy  has  left  no  traces 
of  any  literary  representative  Mseson  of  Megara  is  said  to 
have  invented  two  masks,  that  of  a  slave  and  that  of  a  cook. 
This  indicates,  not  only  the  nature  of  the  figures  out  of  which 
the  fun  of  these  farces  was  obtained,  but  that  the  characters 
were  of  fixed  and  traditional  types. 

Although  the  Athenians  affected  to  despise  the  stupidity  of 
Megarian  farces,  Athenian  comedy  was  influenced  by  them  to 
no  small  extent  in  its  origin.  Susarion,  to  whom  the  "  inven- 
tion "  of  Attic  comedy  was  ascribed  by  the  Greeks,  was  a 
Megarian,  and  probably  transfeired  to  Attic  soil  the  comedy  of 
his  native  state.  To  what  stage  of  development  Megarian 
comedv  had  attained  in  the  time  of  Susarion  is  uncertain.  The 
plays  of  Susarion  were  never  committed  to  writing,  and  there 
is  no  good  authority  for  supposing  even  that  they  were  in  verse. 
They  were  not  wholly  extempore  :  Susarion  probably  communi- 
cated beforehand  to  his  actors  the  general  outline,  and  arranged 
with  them  the  principal  situations.  The  rest  would  be  left 
mainly  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  The  result  would  be 
a  concatenation  of  loosely  connected  scenes  of  a  broad  and 
burlesque  description. 

The  conditions,  however,  in  Athens  at  this  time  were  not 
favourable  for  the  development  of  comedy.  The  rule  of  the 
Pisistratidae  did  not  admit  of  that  political  interest  which, 
as  the  subsequent  history  of  comedy  at  Athens  showed,  was 
necessary  to  produce  the  action  and  reaction  of  poet  and  public 
indispensable  for  the  growth  of  art.  During  this  period  of  (for 
comedy)  depression  at  Athens,  we  must  look  to  Sicily  for  the 
next  stage  of  development. 

The  Sicilians  seem  at  all  times  to  haye  been  a  meiiy  peopla 
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In  later  times  even  the  grinding  weight  of  Roman  government 
and  the  oppressions  of  a  Verres  could  not  rob  the  li^'ht-hearted 
Sicilians  of  their  enjoyment  of,  and  capacity  for,  a  joke.  Here, 
as  elsewhere  in  Hellas,  mimetic  dances  existed,  and  the  names 
— though  little  more— of  an  immense'  number  of  them  hava 
come  down  to  us.  Indeed,  Theophrastus  ascribed  the  invsntion 
of  dancing  to  a  Sicilian.  There  was,  however,  if  the  evidence 
cf  vases  is  rightly  interpreted,  existing  in  Sicily — and  par- 
ticularly at  Tarentum  in  Lower  Italy — another  source  of  comedy, 
and  that  was  the  practice  of  parodying  myth&  In  later  times 
the  actors  of  these  parodies  attained  great  celebrity,  and  were 
much  patronised  at  the  courts  of  Alexander  and  the  Diadochsa. 
The  best  known  name  is  that  of  Rhinthon.  He  was  a  Tarentino 
of  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  and  composed  thirty-eight  of 
these  parodies.  BIsbsus,  Sciras,  and  Sopater  also  were  famous 
for  this  kind  of  performance.^  But  it  is  supposed  that  not  only 
in  these  later  days,  but  before  the  time  of  comedy,  mythology 
was  travestied.  This  interpretation  of  the  evidence  affunled  by 
painted  vases  is,  however,  not  beyond  dispute.  If  it  is  correct, 
its  importance  is  considerable,  for  in  such  travesties  we  have 
what  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the  early  eflbits  of  comedy 
— that  is,  a  real  dramatic  element. 

The  develo{»ment  of  comedy  in  Sicily  was  assisted  not  only 
by  the  disposition  of  a  people  naturally  inclined  to  see  the  comio 
side  of  things,  and  by  their  dances  and  possibly  travesties  of 
myths,  but  also  by  the  existence  of  a  cultured  and  literary  court 
in  Syracuse. 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that  Sicilian  comedy  originated. 
The  tliree  comedians  of  this  island  known  to  us,  Dinolochus, 
Phormus,  and  Epicharmus,  were  probably  not  the  only  come- 
dians to  whom  Sicily  gave  birth,  but  it  is  certain  that  all  others 
were  eclipsed  by  the  last-mentioned,  Epicharmus.  Phormus, 
who  is  ranked  by  Aristotle  with  Epicbarmus  for  his  services  to 
comedy,  was  tutor  to  the  children  of  Gclon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
wrote  seven  comedies,  probably  mythological  travesties,  and 
contributed  some  improvements  to  the  costume  of  the  actors 
and  the  decoration  of  the  stage.  Dinolochus  is  represented  only 
by  a  few  fragments. 

Epicharmus  was  bom  in  Cos  some  time  between  b.o.  540  and 
BLC.  532.  When  a  few  months  old  he  was  taken  by  his  father, 
Helothales,  to  Megara  in  Sicily.  There  he  spent  most  of  his 
youth,  and  there  the  boy  must  have  often  witnessed  the  rudi* 
mentaiy  farces  which  the  Megarians  of  Sicily  had  brought  with 

^  Called  <Xa^orpa7yd(a, 
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them  from  tlicir  mother  country.  It  is  aleo  extremely  probalils 
that  Megnra  was  tbe  scene  of  Epicharmiis'  own  firEt  otterapta 
at  cnmetly,  though  wc  only  have  direct  eviiJence  that  be  vorked 
in  Syracuse.  Some  lime  before  this,  l:owever,  he  must  liavn 
visited  MaLnm  Gneoia,  for  he  «aa  a  disciple  of  Pytliagoras.- 
Whether  he  attained  to  the  esoteric  circle  of  the  fauioiis  j.hilo- 
Bopher  or  not,  we  cannot  sny,  but  the  influence  o£  Pvthajtoraa 
on  Kpichnrmiis  was  considerable  in  extent,  and  lasting  in  ita 
effects.  Pytlia^roras  died  probably  before  BO,  510,  and,  Lherft- 
fore,  Epicharmus'  acquaintance  with  him  cannot  be  phtced  after 
that  date.  Megnia  was  deatroyed  b  0.  485,  and  Epiuhat-mus 
probably  proceeded  before  then  to  Syracuse.  There  he  worked, 
and  there  at  an  advanced  age  be  died,  probably  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Hiero,  fi.a  467. 

Tlie  points  in  which  the  comedy  of  Epichamius  constitutes 
an  advance  on  the  rude  fnrcea  of  the  Uc^'arianB  are  clear  and 
of  easy  oompi'eliensioiL  Tlio  Megarian  farces  were  not  com- 
mitted to  writing.  The  comedy  of  Epicbarnms  has  a  permanent 
literary  value.  It  is  not  ci-rtain,  as  slready  mentioned,  that 
tlie  former  were  even  in  veree,  and  at  all  timee  they  wei«  un- 
doubtedly little  more  thnn  improviantions.  Ejiicliarums,  on  the 
other  ham!,  was  a  jioet,  and  his  comedies  were  invested  wiih 
literary  form.  Megarian  comedy  was  extravagant,  and  its 
eituations  were  connected  in  but  the  dimxiesl  manner.  £pi- 
chamiua  was  possessed  of  psychological  penetration,  and  h« 
endued  comedy  with  a  plot  and  iniparted  unity  to  it  Finally, 
he  did  not  confine  himself  merely  to  the  absurd  side  of  human 
nature,  but  gave  expression  to  his  reflections  on  life  in  the 
alinpe  of  moral  sentiments. 

Ei'ich.iroiUB  did  not  attain  to  these  high  results  immedintfly. 
His  early  effoits  were  prolmbly  in  the  spirit  of  the  fari-ea  whiuh, 
as  a  boy,  he  had  witnessed  in  Sicilian  Megara,  and  to  this 
period  must  be  assigneii  many  of  his  parodies  on  mythology. 
Heplitestus  is  a  comic  figure  even  in  Homer,  and  the  Uomiutm 
or  Heplueitui  of  Epicliarmus  probably  developed  tiie  comio 
side  of  tbe  limping  god's  cliaracter  lo  an  extravagant  extent. 
80,  too,  the  adventures  of  Heracles  with  Pholus,  which  included 
much  drinking  on  the  part  of  Heracles,  and  murh  fighting  on 
tbe  part  of  everybotlv,  seem  to  bI:ow  that  the  Heracles  with 
Fholug  was  distinguished  rather  by  humour  of  a  rough-and- 
ready  description  tiian  by  cbaiacter-<l rawing  or  artistic  plot 
In  this  rude  Btage  of  comedy,  however,  Epichnrmus  was  net 
destined  to  remain  long.  His  [x>etical  instinct,  his  powere  of 
observation,  uid  his  Bstbetic  feelings,  uiged  him  to  work  of  a 
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more  refined  kind,  and  his  removal  from  Megara  to  Syracuse 
must  have  contributed  to  this  result.  The  action  of  Syracuse 
on  Epicliarnms  was  twofold.  It  gave  him  a  l)etter  public,  and 
it  introduced  him  to  the  literary  circle  of  the  court  of  Symcuse. 
The  large  population  of  this  wealthy  city  probably  possessed 
at  this  time  the  same  generous  appreciation  for  genius  as  it  did 
in  the  time  of  Euripides.  The  literary  circle  of  the  court 
embraced  all  the  most  cultured  men  of  Syracuse,  as  it  also 
comprised  all  other  Greeks  of  distinction  whom  Hicro  could 
attract  to  Sicily.  Under  these  favouring  conditions  Epicharmus 
proceeded  to  those  comedies  of  character  in  which  his  real 
strength  lay.  All  that  was  refined  in  his  work,  careful  in  its 
finish,  and  witty  in  conception  and  expression,  was  developed. 
But  although  studies  of  character,  which,  as  the  names  of  the 
plays  indicate,  were  contained  in  his  Boor^  or  his  Megarian 
Womarij  necessarily  fall  within  Epicharmus'  later  and  Syrsicusan 
period,  when  his  observations  of  life  had  borne  fruit,  still  they 
do  not  cf>mpletu  the  sum  of  his  activity  at  this  pi^riod.  Mytho- 
logical travesties  also  give  scope  for  artistic  work.  The  figures 
in  such  plays  are  indeed  gods,  but  their  absurdities  are  those  of 
men.  In  the  heroes  and  gods  of  these  parodies  were  parodied 
the  Sicilians  of  Epicharmus'  own  time.  This  is  obvious  in  the 
case  of  his  play  Hebe's  Wedding  (reproduced  under  the  title  of 
The  Muses).  The  great  and  general  wealth  which  under  Gelo 
and  Hiero  rapidly  spread  among  the  Syracusans  was  not  em- 
ployed by  them  always  in  the  best  of  directions,  and  the 
wealthy  classes  seem  to  have  been  particularly  subject  to 
gluttony.  In  Heh^s  Wedding  the  central  fact  of  the  piece  is 
the  wedding-feast,  and  this  is  portrayed  from  all  points  of 
view  as  something  which  even  the  Syracuf^ans  must  have 
allowed  to  be  excessive.  Naturally  the  bridegroom,  Heracles, 
whose  appetite  was  admitted  in  sober  mythology,  performed 
wonderful  feats  in  the  consumption  of  food.  The  Muses  were 
brought  on  to  the  stage  to  subserve  the  leading  idea  of  the 
piece.  But  the  spectators,  who  were. prepared  to  see  the  young 
and  beauteous  nymphs  of  Pimpleia  and  Pieria,^  must  have  been 
overcome  with  amazement  and  amusement  when  they  saw  them 
appear  as  sturdy  fishwives,  bearing  as  their  contributions  to  the 
feast  innumerable  fishes  much  prized  by  Syracusan  gourmands. 
After  this,  the  audience  would  not  be  surprised  at  witnessing 

^  'AypioffTUKft  —  Attic  dypoutou 

*  lu  form*  ftuggestiiig  the  notiom  oonvtyed  by  the  wordi  rlwr  tad  wQ^ 
w\fi/u  rather  than  Pieria  and  PimplMa. 
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Athene  playing  tlie  flute  and  the  Dioscuri  executing  a  pa8  de 
deux  of  a  comic  character. 

This  sketch  of  Heh^s  Wedding  may  enable  us  to  compi^hend 
the  nature  of  Sicilian  comedy  as  represented  by  Epicluirmus. 
The  introduction  of  the  Dioscuri  and  Athene  was  episodic  in 
character,  and  could  have  no  strict  connection  with  the  plot. 
Like  ail  other  ancient  comedy — indeed,  like  ancient  tragedy — 
Sicilian  comedy  did  not  rely  on  the  intrigues  of  a  complicated 
plot,  but  contained  one  simple  leading  idea,  round  which  vari« 
ous  episodes  and  comic  situations  were  grouped.  The  drama, 
the  latest  form  of  poetry  to  arise,  was  the  longest  to  develop, 
and  it  is  only  in  modem  times  that  the  plot,  both  in  comedy 
and  tragedy,  has  come  to  be  the  leading  feature  of  a  play. 
Further,  Sicilian  comedy  was  essentially  burlesque,  and  Hehe^$ 
Wedding  surprises  us  by  its  resemblance  to  modern  burlesques 
on  ancient  mythology.  But  this  was  no  peculiarity  of  Epi- 
charmus  ;  it  is  equally  distinctive  of  Aristophanes  and  of  the 
old  Attic  comedy  in  general  It  was  only  in  the  course  of 
time  and  of  development  that  the  burlesque  cliaracter  of  old 
comedy  was  toned  down  to  comedy  in  the  modem  sense.  It 
may  appear  from  this  criticism  that  Epicharmus,  after  all,  did 
not  rise  very  much  above  the  Megarian  farces.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  very  same  incidents  and  situations  will 
serve  to  form  merely  a  rude  farce  or  a  comedy  of  higher  merits, 
according  as  they  are  or  are  not  adequately  motived  and  artisti- 
cally woven  together.  The  unity  of  a  comedy  of  Epicharmus 
may  be  inferior  to  that  of  a  comedy  of  Shakespeare,  and  yet 
may  have  been  infinitely  above  that  of  Dorian  comedy. 

In  the  next  place,  Hehe^s  Wedding  may  help  us  to  understand 
the  strength  of  Epicharmian  comedy.  Its  strength  was  the  de- 
lineation of  character.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  premise 
that  what,  m  this  respect,  holds  gooii  of  Greek  tragedy  also 
holdd  good  of  Greek  comedy.  A  character  in  Shakespeare  is 
drawn  not  only  with  that  truth  to  human  nature  which  makes 
the  picture  the  possession .  of  all  timp  ;  it  is  not  only  idealised, 
but  it  is  individual  and  real  as  well  as  ideal,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
not  a  servile  imitation,  but  an  artistic  representation  of  real 
life.  To  this  combination  of  the  real  and  the  ideal  ancient 
dramatists  were  forbidden,  by  the  early  place  they  held  in  the 
history  of  the  drama,  to  attain.  'Epicharmus  selects  some  folly 
or  failing  of  human  nature,  and  concentrates  all  the  expression 
of  that  folly  or  failure  in  some  one  character.  Such  concentra- 
tion does  not,  of  course,  occur  in  real  life,  and,  therefore,  when 
presented  in  comedy,  is  the  result  of  comic  idealisation.     A 
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character  of  this  kind  is  a  type,  and  is  not  individual  As  this 
is  the  nature  of  Epicharmus'  character-drawing,  it  is  obvious 
how  suited  to  his  purposes  a  mythological  travesty  might  be. 
Thus,  Heracles  as  a  god  was  capable  of  an  amount  of  gluttony 
M-hich  no  Syracusan  could  hope  to  attain,  and  the  traditional 
attributes  of  Heracles  were  such  as  this  gluttony  would  not 
be  out  of  harmony  with,  when^as  the  exaggeration  would  have 
been  intolerable  in  the  case  of  any  human  character. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  compare  the  comedy  of  £f>icharmus  with 
that  of  Aristophanes,  the  first  and  most  obvious  difference  is  that 
of  range.  Everything  which  had  an  interest  for  the  citizens  of 
a  free  state  was  material  for  Aristophanes,  whereas  Epicharmua 
was  by  his  position  excluded  from  politics.^  Thus  Epicharmua 
in  his  liighest  work  was  limited  to  the  reproduction  of  Sici- 
lian character  and  Ufa  His  characters  are  types  of  follies  and 
faults.  In  Aristophanes,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  types 
of  character,  but  the  personification  of  movements  and  of  forces— > 
a  Socrates  and  a  Demos.  Aristophanes  is  distinguished  by  the 
boldness  of  reckless  genius,  Epicharmus  by  more  minute  work 
and  psychological  study.  In  Aristophanes  we  have  notliing 
but  what  is  essentially  the  negative  side  of  comedy — ridicule. 
In  Epicharmus  we  have  much  that  is  of  a  practical  moral 
value.  Aristophanes  does  his  best  poetical  work  in  his  lyiics. 
Epicharmus  had  no  chorus — he  certainly  had  no  chorus  in  the 
Greek  sense ;  no  fragment  of  any  choral  ode  from  any  comedy 
of  his  has  come  down  to  us.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  probable 
that  there  was  a  chorus  in  such  a  play  as  Hebe's  Wedding — a 
chorus,  that  is,  resembling  much  more  that  of  a  modern  comic 
opera  than  that  of  a  Greek  play.  Sucli  a  chorus  would  be 
required  for  the  wedding-song  in  Hehe^a  Wedding^  for  the  revel 
in  the  Hephcestiu  or  Comastce,  for  the  triumphal  song  in  Amycus, 
and  in  all  these  cases,  as,  too,  in  the  Clioreuontea,  such  a  chorus 
would  natundly  dance.  But  there  are  no  traces  tliat  the 
chDnis  ever  took  part  in  the  dialogue  of  any  of  Epicharmus' 
comedies. 

This  ohiracteristic  absence  of  a  chorus,  in  the  technical  sense, 
from  Sicilian  comedy  seems  to  show^  that  the  connection  of  the 
drama  with  Dionysus  was  not  so  strongly  felt  in  Sicily  as  in 
Athens.  The  presence  of  the  chorus  in  Attic  drama  would,  in 
the  absence  of  all  other  evidence,  be  enough  to  show  the  origin 
of  the  drama.     Alongside  of  this  absence  of  a  chorus  from 

1  It  i«  true  th»t  it  htm  been  imagined  that  EpichHrmoi  wrote  politica  ia 
tome  of  hie  comediei,  bat  thi«  it  bated  only  on  a  fragment  of  four  word«» 
the  titlea  merely  of  two  pUya.  and  an  inaufBoient  remark  of  a  lohuliait. 

Q 
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Sicilian  comedy  we  may  place  our  ignorance  of  the  occasions 
01)  wliich,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  pla^s  were  (performed  at 
Syracuse.  As  we  do  not  know  at  what,  if  any,  festivals  they 
were  produced,  nor  whether  tliey  were,  as  at  Athens,  under  the 
direct  and  avowed  control  of  the  state,  and  as  we  do  know  that 
the  mimetic  dances,  to  which  comedy  was  at  least  in  part  due, 
were  by  no  means  confined  to,  or  distinctive  of,  the  festivals  of 
Dionysus,  it  is  merely  conjecture — supported,  indeed,  by  the 
analogy  of  Attic  drama — that  Sicilian  comedy  is  derived  from 
the  Dionysia.  It  is  probable  that  more  than  three  actors  were 
required,  but  how  many  pieces  were  produced  at  a  time,  how 
many  poets  competed,  or,  indeed,  whetlier  there  was  any  com- 
petition between  the  poets,  are  all  points  on  which  we  have 
no  information.  The  Syracusans  must,  liowever,  have  learned 
much  from  iEschylus,  who,  having  done  so  much  for  the 
theatre  and  in  the  way  of  stai^e-management  at  Athens,  would 
probably  l>e  helpful  also  to  the  Syracusan  stage. 

As  for  the  influence  of  Epicharnius  on  his  successors,  it  is 
probable  that  before  Old  Comedy  definitely  and  finally  assumed 
a  political  cast^  some  of  the  older  poets — Crates  is  especially 
mentioned — were  influenced  by  £picharmu&  In  the  case  of 
the  Middle  and  New  Comedy,  the  traces  of  his  influence  are 
clear.  He  was  the  inventor  of  many  types  of  character  which 
per-iisted  in  later  Attic  Comedy.  Thus  the  drunkard,  the 
gourmand,  the  gourmet,  and  al)ove  all  the  parasite,  are  all 
types  which,  by  their  persistence,  testify  to  the  influence  of 
Epicharnius, 

Here  we  must  say  something  of  Sophront  if  it  is  only  to  state 
that  we  know  little,  almost  nothing,  atjout  him.  He  was  a 
Syracusan  who  lived  about  ac,  420.  He  composed  Climes, 
which  were  introduced  into  Athens  by  Plato.  He  did  not 
invent  Mimes,  but  he  first  gave  them  a  place  in  literature,  and 
his  literary  powers  must  have  been  considerable,  for  Plato  is 
said  to  have  sle])t  with  the  works  of  Sophron  by  his  pillow, 
and  to  have  been  influenced  by  them  in  the  composition  of  his 
Dialogues.  This  seems  to  he  conHrmed  by  the  fact  that  Sophron 
comjiosed  in  pro?e  ;  that  Aristotle  classed  the  Dialogues  of  Plato 
and  the  Mimes  of  Sophron  as  bdonging  to  the  same  form  of 
art ;  and  that  there  are  traces  in  PliSlo's  language  of  Syracusan 
idioms  and  expressions.  Beyond  this,  we  have  no  information 
about  Sophron,  and  can  only  endeavour  to  form  some  idea  of 
his  work  from  the  Adoniazusce  of  Theocritus,  which  is  a  repro- 
duction in  hexameter  of  one  of  the  Mimes.  Before  the  time  of 
Sophron,  it  would  seem  that  Mimes  were  not  literary  works,  but 
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improvisations.  The  Adanifizfisce  points  to  the  lower  orders  as 
the  classes  from  whicli  Sophron  drew  his  characters.  But  the 
precise  nature  of  his  Mimes  and  the  mode  of  their  perform- 
ance are  uncertain.  "  The  Mime  at  first  diil'ered  from  otlier 
kinds  of  comedy — (i)  in  having  no  proper  plot;  (2)  in  not 
being  represented  primarily  on  the  stage  ;  (3)  in  having  but 
one  actor."  ^  Perhaps,  therefore,  we  may  conjecture,  from 
Aristotle's  comparison  of  Sopliron  and  Plato,  that  Sophron 
recited  the  whole  of  one  of  his  Mimes,  with  appropriate  change 
of  voice,  expression,  and  gesture  for  each  of  the  characters, 
interweaving  with  their  speeches  so  much  of  narrative  or  ex- 
planation as  was  necessary  in  his  own  voice  and  character.  For 
an  entertainment  of  this  kind — not  uncommon  at  the  present 
day — a  stage  would  not  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  this  would 
acconl  with  the  indications  that  Sophron  gave  his  entertain- 
ments on  the  occasion  of  public  festivals,  irrespective  of  the 
theatre  and  theatrical  performance^. 


CHAPTEK  VI 

THE  OLD  COMEDT. 

I  Attic  Comedy  falls  into  three  divisions,  the  Old,  the  Middle, 

I />      and  the  New.     The  Old  Comedy,  whose  limits  may  roughly  be 
^  considered  to  be  BC.  460-390,   was  a  public  and  a  political 

institution.  The  choregus  was  appointed  by  the  state  ;  the 
choregia  was  a  public  duty ;  and  the  comedian  who  obtained  a 
choregus  from  the  state  thereby  and  so  far  obtained  the  state 
sanction  for  his  satire.  Although  the  Old  Comedy  ridiculed 
every  institution  and  everything  out  of  which  a  lau<;h  coul  I  be 
raised,  it  was  above  all  personal.  Laws  to  restrain  this  })er- 
sonal  abuse  were  made  at  various  times,  in  B.a  440  and  B  a 
416,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  B.O.  412  and  B.a  405,  when  the 
democracy  was  gagged,  comedy  was  gagged  also ;  but  it  was 
only  when  comedy  ceased  to  be  a  state  institution  that  it 
ceased  to  V>e  personal,  and  it  was  only  when  Athens  lost  her 
proud  consciousness  of  political  independence  that  comedy 
ceased  to  be  supported  by  state  authority.  From  B.a  390  to 
'  B.O.  320,  the  Middle  Comedy,  in  which  the  chorus  disappears, 

relied  for  its  humour  on  its  representation  of  social  life  and  id 

^  Gmttwell's  HUtorif  of  Romam  LUeraiu9%  p.  ^^ 
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caricatures  of  philosophy  and  literature.  Finally,  from  aa  320 
to  B.C.  250  we  have  the  New  Comedy,  which  is  the  come*Ay  of 
character  and  manners. 

Between  the  time  of  SuRarion  and  the  period  in  which 
comedy  became  a  state  institution  at  Athens,  there  fall  the 
names  of  some  Attic  comedians  of  whom  we  practically  know 
nothing.  Euetes,  whose  very  existence  is  doubtful,  and  Euexe- 
nides  are  mentioned  only  by  Suidas.  Myllus  figures  in  a  pro- 
verb,^  which  has  given  rise  to  various  attempted  explanations, 
none  satisfactory.  Chionides  wrote  a  Persians  in  imitation  of  a 
play  of  the  same  name  by  Epicharmus.  Wo  have  now  reached 
a  time  when  Athens,  having  recovered  from  the  danger  and  the 
losses  of  the  Persian  wars,  was  reaping  the  fruit  of  her  disin- 
terested action  in  those  wars.  The  powers,  of  which  she  hatl 
become  conscious  then,  she  was  now  putting  forth  in  all  direc* 
ti<ms,  and  her  ])oIitical,  social,  and  aesthetic  life  was  showing  in 
all  fields  of  action  the  quickening  it  had  received  in  the  great 
struggle  with  the  Persian.  It  is  at  this  time,  about  B.o.  460, 
that  we  find  Magnes  flourishing,  the  first  comedian  known  to 
us  as  having  won  a  prize  in  a  dramatic  contest.  He  is  said  to 
have  won  the  comic  prize  eleven  times,  but  to  have  lost  his 
/  popularity  in  his  old  age.  Magnes  is  an  interesting  figure  in 
U  comedy,  for  in  him  we  hove  a  link  between  the  mimetic  dances 
(whicli,  as  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter,  formed  one  of  the  sources 
of  comedy)  and  Aristophanes.  One  favourite  form  of  dance 
consisted  in  the  imitation  of  all  sorts  of  animals,  and  in  this 
dance  wo  must  see  the  direct  anc^^stor  of  the  Birds  and  the 
Frofjs  of  Magnes  ;  while  these  again  rob  Aristophanes  of  the 
credit  of  originality,  so  far  as  the  idea  of  making  a  chorus  of 
birds  or  other  creatures  is  concerned.  Indeed,  these  comedies 
of  Magnes  had  many  descendant^  such  as  the  Goats  of  EujK)lis, 
the  Fiahes  of  Archippus,  the  SnaJces  of  Menippus,  the  Nig/itin- 
gales  of  Cantharus,  the  Ants  of  Plato,  &c  These  plays  are 
lost,  and  Aristophanes  is  left  solitary  and  lofty ;  whether  his 
height  would  be  to  us  the  same  could  his  former  rivals  be  now 
seem  by  his  side,  is  an  insoluble  problem  ;  but  at  any  rate,  in  a 
history  of  comedy  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  organic 
development  of  literature,  phenomena  whiih  to  our  fragmentary 
knowledge  appear  isolated  were  never  actually  solitary,  but 
were  always  connected  in  an  unbroken  line  with  what  preceded 
them.  Passing  over  Ecphantitles,  the  "  cloudy,"  *  we  find  in 
-  Crates  another  link  which  might  easily  have  been  lost  in  the 
(/         chain  of  development  leading  up  to  Aristophanes.     The  con* 

^  M^XXot  rcbr  dxodm,  '  Kawwlau 
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trast  which  in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  the  Just  and  the 
Unjust  Keason  are  made  to  draw  between  the  actual  and  the 
old-fashioned  mode  of  life,  seems  to  have  been  anticipated  in 
tlie  Beasts  of  Crates.  This  piece  is  further  interesting  as  con- 
taining a  very  early  plea  for  vegetarianism.  The  beasts  who 
formed  the  chorus  urged  on  man  that  lie  should  give  up  meat ; 
and  we  still  have  a  fragment  of  the  play  in  which  one  character 
expresses  comic  dismay  at  the  idea  of  giving  up  the  sausages  so 
dear  to  heroes  of  Aristophanic  comedy.  Crates  also  produced 
the  earliest  preserved  specimen  of  nonsense  verses — verses,  that 
is,  which  are  strung  together  with  the  intention  of  producing 
only  the  semblance  of  sense.  More  serious  services,  however, 
than  these  were  rendered  to  comedy  by  Crates,  according  to 
Aristotle.  True  to  the  tradition  of  itB  origin,  comedy  hitherto 
at  Athens  seems  to  have  consisted  mainly  of  that  personal 
abuse  which  was  characteristic  of  the  country  Phallica.  /Drates 
not  only  abandoned  this,  but  is  ranked  by  Aristotle  along  with 
Epicharmus,  and  is  credited  with  having  first  produced  in  Attica 
comedies  with  a  claim  to  real  dramatic  action.  \  His  subjects, 
whether  taken  fn)m  his  own  imagination  or  from  real  life,  were 
transmuted  by  the  poet's  power  into  plays  possessing  general, 
natural,  and  necessjiry  truth,  and  were  no  longer  bald  reproduc- 
tions of  events  which  did  happen,  or  might  at  least  have  hap- 
pened, but  would  not  strike  one  as  probable  in  themselves. 
Not  only  was  the  lino  followed  by  Crates  analogous  to  that  of 
Epicharmus,  but  in  some  instances  he  directly  borrowed  from 
the  Sicilian  comedian.  Thus  the  character  of  the  drunkard 
was  transferred  by  Crates  from  the  comedy  of  Epicharmus  to 
the  Athenian  stag&  His  style  was  elegant  and  simple,  and  if, 
as  Aristophanes  alleges,  his  plays  were  somewhat  thin,  they 
were  ensured  success  at  Athens  by  their  fertility  in  ingenious 
thoughts. 

About  the  same  time  as  Crates  lived  Cratinus,  though 
whether  Cratinus  is  to  be  considered  as  a  predecessor  or  as  a 
successor  of  Crates  is  a  point  on  which  our  evidence  scarcely 
allows  as  to  decide.  It  may,  however,  be  asserted  with  some 
certainty  that  the  services  of  Cratinus  to  Attic  comedy  were  of 
a  much  more  decided  and  effective  character  than  those  of  Crates. 
The  boisterous  and  reckless  tendencies  of  Attic  comedy  found 
a  faithful  ex.fH)nent  in  Cratinus.  Ari.^tophanes,  in  the  parabasis 
of  the  KniiihU,  tells  us  on  the  best  authority — for  we  still  have 
extant  Cratinus'  own  words  for  it — that  the  torrent  of  Cratinus' 
words  was  so  impetuous  as  to  bear  down  everything  before  it. 
Uhi  audacity  of  attack  was  oon^deved  by  the  ancients  to  exceed 
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even  that  of  AnBtophanes  bimself.  He  earned  the  titL)  of 
"the  people's  lash,"  and  he  certainly  applied  the  hsh  all  round. 
Few  things  or  men  seem  to  have  esca[>ed  him.  Pericles  he 
pelted  ivith  abusive  epithets  unsparingly ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  never  weary  of  jesting  at  the  peculiarly -shaped  head 
of  the  Zeus  of  Athens.  That  there  was  some  reason  for  this 
seems  shown  by  the  fact  that  artists  found  it  uniformly  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  statues  of  Pericles  with  a  helmet  to  relieve 
the  fault  of  nature.  Personalities  and  politics  do  not  exhaust 
the  subjects  of  Cratinus'  comedies.  Philosophy  is  derided  in  the 
Tarantini  and  elsewhere.  In  his  Thracian  Women  he  attacks 
the  worship  of  l^ndis,  which  seems  to  have  been  then  establish- 
ing itself  in  Athens.  In  his  Khobtdince  he  ridicules  the  fashion, 
to  which  Athenian  ladies  were  tlien  devoted,  of  composing 
riddles.  Innovations  in  music  were  met  with  conservative  deri- 
sion in  the  EunidoR,  The  Nomoi  demonstrated  the  superiority 
of  the  old-fashioned  ignorance  of  reading  and  writing  to  the  new- 
fangled education  in  such  unnecessary  acquirements,  and  the  Solon 
exalted  the  good  old  times  as  comfmred  with  modem  degeneracy. 
In  all  these  sallies,  the  humour  must  have  had  a  great  deal  that 
was  good-natured ;  for  so  impartial  is  Cratinus  in  the  objects 
of  his  comedies,  that  he  does  not  even  exempt  himself.  His 
affection  for  wine  pointed  the  jokes  of  many  contemporary 
comedians.^  Cratinus  went  farther,  and  made  his  own  failing 
the  subject  of  a  comedy,  the  Flask,  When  Aristophanes  in 
the  Knights  treated  him  as  a  played-out  old  man,  Cratinus 
waited  for  the  year  to  come  round,  and  then  at  the  next  contest 
of  comedians  defeated  a  piece  of  Aristophanes'  with  the  Flouk. 
In  this  comedy  Cratinus  represents  himself  as  weddtnl  to 
Comoedia,  but  unfortunately  yielding  to  the  charms  of  Methe* 
Consequently  his  lawful  wife  proceeds  to  institute  an  action 
for  divorce  and  cruelty.^  Mutual  friends  do  their  best  to  dis- 
suade Comcedia  from  this  course,  but  she  persists.  Eventually 
Ciatinus  abandons  his  mistress,  and  devotes  himself  entiiely  to 
Comedy. 

In  addition  to  these  plays,  which  are  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Old  Comedy,  Cratinus  wrote,  probably  during  the  action  of  one 
of  the  gagging  laws,*  mythological  travesties  after  the  fashion 
of  Epicharmus.  In  the  face  of  the  statement  of  Aristotle  that 
it  was  unknown  who  determined  the  number  of  actors  in 
comedy,  it  will  not  do  to  accept  the  assertion  that  Cratinus 

I  To  one  of  theM  mtuit  be  ettribaied  the  statement -generally  acoepM 
leriously— that  Oratinas  beloDged  iHyt  Obn^iHot  ^vXrfl. 
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rendered  this  service.  In  Cratinns  we  may  see  the  .^chylus 
of  coQKMiy ;  but  it  is  in  the  force  of  the  impression  which  the 
pery^oimlity  of  Cratinus  made  on  comedy  that  we  must  seek  to 
justify  tlie  comparison.  Both  poets  possessed  the  audacity  of 
geiii  IS,  and  in  eiich  case  the  boldness  of  the  man  revealed  iu>elf 
in  b  >tli  conception  and  expression.  About  the  jusrtice  of  tlie 
criticism  tliat  Cratinus  was  happier  in  the  conception  than  in 
the  carrying  out  of  his  plots,  the  fra^iments  that  are  left  do  not 
enable  us  to  judge.  The  purity  and  '*  Atticity "  of  his  style, 
however,  are  shown  by  his  fragments,  and  by  the  fact  that 
Aristophanes  did  not  disdain  to  borrow  verses  occasionally  from 
him. 

Although  the  Old  Comedy  is,  on  the  whole,  characterised  by 
the  fact  tliat  it  based  itself  on  the  amusement  which  was  to  be 
made  out  of  contemporary  events,  still  there  was  always  present 
a  tendency  to  mythological  travesties,  which  did  not  depend  for 
their  success  on  local  or  political  allusions.  Sometimes  this 
latter  tendency  received  external  aid,  as  when  personalities  were 
forbidden  by  law ;  but  at  other  times  the  genius  of  a  comedian 
of  itself  tunied  him  rather  to  the  paroily  of  myths  than  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  present.  Of  such  a  comedian  we  have  an  instance 
in  Pherecrates.  A  contemporary  and  rival  of  Cratinus  and 
Crates,  lie  Is  said  to  havA  start<  d  life  as  one  of  Crates'  actors. 
If  this  be  true,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  Pherecrates  fol* 
lowed  in  the  steps  of  Crates,  who  himself,  as  we  have  seen, 
followed  at  Athens  the  line  of  direction  originally  traced  by 
Epicharmus  at  Syracuse.  Gluttony,  which  affonled  so  much 
material  for  Epicharnius,  was  utilised  as  subject-matter  by 
Pherecrates  in  his  Good  Men,  Fix^d  types  of  character,  such 
as  the  parasite  in  the  Thalatta,  or  the  hetaira  in  the  Corianno 
or  the  J'eiaia,  or  pictures  from  low  life,  such  as  occurred  in  his 
J'annyehts,  at  once  show  that  his  literary  ancestor  is  Epichar- 
mus,  and  demonstrate  that  the  Middle  and  New  Comedy  were 
no  sudden,  or  even  new  departure,  bat  simply  the  persistence  of 
ft  type  of  comedy  which  had  always  existed,  and  which,  in  the 
fttrnggle  for  existence,  only  needed  the  extinction  of  its  formid- 
able competitor  in  order  to  reach  its  full  development.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  imagined  that  Pherecrates  cidtivated  nothing 
but  the  Kpicharmian  tendency  in  comedy.  As  Cratinus  at 
times  turned  to  the  travesty  of  myths,  so  Pherecrates  occasion- 
ally made  attacks,  as  on  Aicibia<les,  of  a  political  nature,  or,  as 
on  Melauthius,  of  a  literary  kind.  Nor  is  it  merely  as  a  prede- 
cessor of  the  New  Comedy  that  he  must  be  regarded,  for  Aris- 
tophanos  owes  something  to  him.     Pherecrates  was  credited  Id 
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antiquity  with  ranch  originality  and  power  of  invention,  ana 
although  it  is  little  more  than  conjecture  that  the  TyrannU  had 
for  its  suhjeut  the  rule  of  woman,  and,  therefore,  so  far  anti- 
cipated Aristophanes,  it  is  certain  that  the  idea  of  laying  the 
scene  of  a  comedy  in  the  nether  world,  as  in  the  Frog&,  did  not 
originate  with  Aristophanes,  hut  must  he  placed  to  the  credit  of 
Pherecrates.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  play — the 
Crapatali — .^cliylus  is  brought  on  the  stage,  and  is  drawn 
with  the  same  touches  as  is  tlie  character  in  the  Frogs,  Indeed, 
from  the  fragment  of  a  speech  of  .^chylus,^  it  would  aj>pear 
tliat  in  the  Crapatali^  as  well  as  in  the  Frogs,  the  merits  of 
iEschvlus  as  a  poet  were  in  question. 

Teleclides  seems  to  have  been  a  political  partisan,  who  sup- 
ported Nicias,  and  was  joined  by  another  comedian,  Hermippus, 
in  virulent   attacks  on  Pericles.     Hermippus  availed  himself 

{particularly  of  the  feeling  in  Athens  at  tlie  time  of  the  first 
^eloponnesian  invasion  to  abuse  Pericles  for  not  risking  an  en- 
gagement with  the  enemy.  Pericles,  liowever,  has  been  treated 
with  more  kindness  by  fortune  than  Cleon,  for  the  attacks 
ujion  Pericles  have  perished,  whereas  those  of  Aristophanes  on 
Cleon  remain.  Pericles  was  not  the  only  victim  of  Hermippus ; 
Hyperbolus  and  Hyperbolus'  mother  were  also  favourite  sub- 
jects for  abuse,  which,  perhaps,  had  as  little  truth  in  it  as  Aris- 
tophanes' slanders  with  regar^l  to  Kuripides'  mother.  In  Her- 
mipi'us,  again,  we  find  the  two  tendencies  of  the  Old  Comedy 
struggling  with  each  other.  He  was  not  entirely  devoted  to 
political  comedy,  but,  in  his  Birtli  of  AtheriPy  he  set  the  example 
of  a  species  of  mythological  travesty  which  found  frequent 
imitators  among  tlie  poets  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  About 
Wyrtilus,  the  brother  of  Hermippus,  and  about  Alcimene^  we 
know  nothing.  Philonides  was  the  friend  and  senior  of  Aristo- 
phanes, whose  Banqueters  Philonides  brought  out,  possibly 
because  Aristophanes  was  not  of  the  age  required  by  law  in  a 
comic  poei'  Philonides  also  brought  out  the  Frogs  on  behalf 
of  Aristophanes.  With  regard  to  the  writings  of  Philonides 
himself  we  can  say  little.  His  Cothurni  or  Tumeoais  may 
have  been  written  about  the  time  when  Theramenes  earned  the 
epithet  of  Cothurnus,  though  it  is  going  beyond  our  evidence 
to  imagine  any  causal  connection  between  the  two  events. 

In  antiquity,  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  and  Aristophanes  were  re- 
ganled  us-  foiining  a  triad  a^nong  comedians  comparable  to 
^£schylus,  Sophc»clcs,  and  Euripides  among  tragedians.     The 
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first  comedy  of  Eupolis  was  prodnced  upon  the  stage  in  a  a 
429,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  at  the  time  a  mere  boy  of  seven- 
teen.    The  date  and  manner  of  his  death,  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  various  absurd  and  impossible  stories,  cannot   be 
decided ;  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  he  was  not  di^nd  in  ac. 
412.     His  relations  with  Aristophanes  were  orif^naUy  of  an 
intimate  kind,  but  eventually  such  as  led  to  recrimination,  and 
our  knowledge  with  regard  to  them  is  derived  mainly  from  the 
mutual  abuse  of  the  two  comedians.     That  lines  1288-1312  of 
the  Knights  of  Aristophanes  are  the  work  of  Enpolis  was  the 
univernal  opinion  of  antiquity,  and  seems  to  be  based  on  unim- 
peachable  tridition.     Whether,  however,  this  was  a  case  of 
literary  piracy  is  another  question.     Cratinus  in  his  Flask  had 
no  hesitation  in  accusing  Aristophanes  of  literary  theft.     It  is, 
however,  safer  to  take  Eupolis'  own  statement  in  the  Baptce^^ 
from  which  it  would  seem  that  Eupolis  collaborated  with  Aris- 
tophanes in  the  production  of  the  Knights.     The  attempts  to 
trace  Eupolis*  hand  or  suggestions  elsewhere  in  the  play  are  not 
satisfactory,  and  perhaps  we  may  be  content  to  believe  that 
Eupolis'  claim  was  excessive,  and  that  Aristophanes*  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  real  debt  was  insufficient.     In  this  episode  in 
the  lives  of  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes  we  may.  perhaps,  see 
traces  of  the  existence  of  a  litei-ary  clique  formed  by  these  two 
poets  and  other  young  comedians  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
the  older  authors  from  the  comic  stage.     Political  clubs  were 
frequent  in  Athens,  and  a  literary  "  heteria  "  is  not  impossible 
to  conceive,  although  the  evidence  for  its  existence  is,  it  must 
A       be  confessed,  not  particularly  strong.     Turning  to  the  merits  of 
^       Eupolis  as  a  comedian,  we  iind  that,  although  he  was  as  violent 
in  his  expressions  of  attack  and  abuse  as  was  his  great  prede- 
cessor Cratinus,  he  yet  managed  to  carry  it  off  with  a  grace 
peculiarly  his  own.     His  flights  of  imagination  were  lofty  and 
daring,  and  his  genius  was  at  once  artistic  and  inventiva     The 
vein  of  personal  abuse  was  strong  in  him :  Cleon  and  Alcibiades, 
politicians,  profligates,  and  philosophers,  were  visited  with  im- 
partiality.   Socrates  was  the  object  of  a  personal  bitterness  such 
as  can  scarcely  be  discovered  in  Aristophanes,  and  Socrates' 
chief  offence,  according  to  Enpolis,  was  his  poverty.     It  is  per- 
haps in  consequence  of,  certainly  in  accordance  with,  this  Archi- 
lochian  vein  tliat  Eupolis  produced  no  mythological  tra verities. 
)       With  the  exception  of  his  Caprce^  which,  as  far  as  we  know, 
'(^    was  not  of  a  distinctively  political  tendency,  all  his  comedies 
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were  probably  concerned  with  events  of  the  day.  In  his  frag- 
ments, as  in  the  frapfinents  of  a  shattered  mirror,  we  may  see 
reflected  imperfectly  the  history  of  his  time,  and  that  is  largely 
the  history  of  tlie  Peloponnesian  war.  As  in  Euripides  and 
Sophocles,  the  Spartans,  when  introduced  in  a  tragedy,  are 
made  to  play  invidious  parts,  so  in  the  Helots  of  Eupolis  we 
may  be  sure  tliat  that  institution,  the  most  dangerous  to  S[)arta 
of  all  Spartan  institutions,  was  not  represented  under  its  nioet 
favourable  light  In  the  Taxiarchiy  Athens'  naval  hero,  Plior- 
mio,  was  introduced  upon  the  stage.  At  the  time  of  thi: 
comedy,  Athens  was  fighting  with  a  light  heart,  and  the  hard- 
sliips  of  war  were  presented  on  their  comic  side,  in  the  ludicront 
complaints  of  the  efleminate  Dionysus,  who  found  in  the  Taxi* 
archi  military  service  as  unpleasant  as  in  the  FrogB  he  finds 
rowing.  Later  in  the  war,  service  was  more  of  a  duty  than  a 
jest,  and  in  the  Malingerer  we  have  Eupolis  directing  his  talents 
to  scorn  of  the  young  men  who  had  not  the  stuff  of  soldiers  in 
them.  Perhaps  in  no  respect  does  Eupolis  show  more  clearly 
his  claims  to  be  considered  a  comedian  of  the  Old  Attic  Comedy 
than  in  his  relations  to  the  politicians  of  his  time.  His  literary 
activity  begins  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  but  not  after  the 
denth  of  Cleon  or  Hyperbolus,  and  hence  the  difference  in  his 
attitude  towards  these  statesmen  respectively.  Pericles,  whom 
Cratinus,  Teleclides,  Hermippus,  and  doubtless  all  real  come- 
dians, derided  unceasingly,  had  now  been  elevated  on  the  pedes- 
tal of  the  **  good  old  times,"  and  it  is  from  comedy  that  Pericles 
obtains  his  best  known  eulogy.  Cleon  and  Hyperbolus,  how- 
ever, were  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  fault  of  being  yet  alive, 
and  this  fault  is  visited  with  condign  punishment  in  the  Mari- 
cds  and  tlie  Golden  Age.  "  Maricfis"  is  a  foreign  word,  and  is 
used  as  an  insulting  epithet  for  Hyperbolus ;  the  Golden  Age 
was  directed  at  the  Athenians'  infatuation  for  Cleon.  So  suc- 
cessful had  he  been,  that,  according  to  Eupolis,  the  Athenians 
quite  relied  upon  his  restoring  the  age  of  gold.  With  a  bold* 
ness  which  is  creditable  to  his  courage,  and,  according  to  the 
fable,  cost  him  his  life,  Eupolis  did  not  spare  Alcibiados  from 
attack.  Tlie  aigiimen^  however,  of  the  Baptce^  in  which  the 
attack  was  delivered,  is  lost,  apparently  beyond  recovery,  and  it 
can  only  be  conjectured  that  it  was  rather  on  the  ground  of 
public  morality  than  of  politics  that  Alcibiades  was  held  up  to 
derision.  It  seems  also  that  here,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
worship  of  Bendis,  comedy  undertook  the  duty  of  protecting 
tlie  country  from  the  invasion  of  new  religions  ;  for  the  Bapia 
was  directed  against  the  worship  of  Cotytto  as  much  as  against 
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Alcibiades  himself.  (Politics,  philosophy,  religion,  and,  Jastly, 
law,  came  under  the  comprehensive  sweep  of  £upoli8.y  The 
litii^iuusness  of  the  Athenians,  which  affonled  material  for  the 
Wa82)s  of  Aristophanes,  f?ave  a  subject  for  the  ProfqwJtii  (inha- 
bitants of  the  deme  of  Prospaltos,  apparently  much  given  to 
lawsuitf^)  of  £ui>olis. 

Inailequato  as  is  the  above  account  of  this  comedian's  works 
and  8c«>i)e,  it  may  serve  to  show  that  Eupulis  was  ono  of  the 
greatest  exponents  of  the  Old  Comedy.  A  true  Athenian,  he 
knew  the  life  of  Athens  on  every  side.  Everything  that  could 
interest  an  Athenian  citizen  he  laid  under  contribution  to  pro- 
vide material  for  his  comedies.  The  comic  possibilities  of  any- 
thing and  any  person  he  at  once  seized  on.  He  managed  his 
style  and  its  huge  compounded  words  with  as  much  ease  and 
gmce  as  he  controlled  his  wild  plots.  Ilis  personifications,  e.g, 
of  the  triremes  of  the  Athenian  navy  or  of  the  allied  cities  of 
the  Athenian  confederacy,  may  be  ranked  for  daring  and  sue- 
ceas  with  those  of  Aristophanes,  for  whom,  we  may  say,  to  char- 
acterise him,  he  was  no  unworthy  collaborator. 

Phrynichus,  to  be  distinguished  frum  the  general  and  from 
the  tmgedinn  of  the  same  name,  though  not  mnked  in  the  first 
class  of  comedians  by  the  Alexandrine  critics,  ^vas  considered 
by  them  as  a  writer  of  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Old 
Comedy.  Commencing  his  literary  career  at  the  same  time  as 
Eupolis,  and  dying  before  Aristophanes,  Phrynichus  seems  to 
have  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  same  literary  set  as  those  two 
poetH.  For  Aristophanes,  when  retorting  on  £u()oli8  the  charge 
of  piracy,  adds  the  further  charge  that  Eupolis  stole  from 
Phrynichus  as  well  as  from  the  Knights.  As  a  political  com- 
batant, Phrynichus  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  great 
mark  on  the  history  of  the  Old  Comedy.  At  the  same  time,  his 
comedy  Monotropus^  which,  from  its  title,  might  have  been  a 
character-comedy,  does  not  really  justify  us  in  ranking  him 
as  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  New  Comedy.  Although  the 
writers  of  the  New  Comedy  produced  more  than  one  piece 
bearing  this  title,  and  although  such  plays  were  undoubtedly 
general  studie-^  of  this  type  of  character,  we  are  excluded  from 
comparing  with  them  the  comedy  of  Phrynichus,  because  the 
author  ex])ressly  declares  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  characters 
that  the  cliaracter  was  a  caricature  of  a  content pomry  Athenian, 
the  celebrated  misanthrope  Timon.  Perhaps  the  work  of  Phry- 
nichus that  would  have  liad  most  interest  for  us,  if  it  had  been 
preserved,  is  the  Muges,  from  which  comes  a  celebrated  tributi 
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to  Sophocles.^  From  it,  and  from  the  title  of  the  comedy,  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  in  this  play,  as  in  the  Frogs  of 
Aristophanes,  there  was  a  criticism  of  the  dramatic  mi^rits  of 
S(>])hocIes  and  Euripides.  The  Alusea  was  put  on  the  st^ij^e 
at  the  same  time  as  llie  Frogs^  and  was  defeated  hy  it  We 
iiavo  alri'ady  seen  that  this  kind  of  literary  criticism  occurs  in 
Did  Comedy  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Crapatcdi  of 
Phorecrates, 

I'lato,  tlie  comedian,  was  a  contemporary  of  Aristophhnea. 
His  fierce  invective  and  brilliancy  of  expression  class  him  with 
Cmtiuus.  To  his  long  life  and  varieni  experience  correspond 
the  large  niim1)er  and  great  variety  of  his  comedies.  Politicians, 
orators,  and  tragedians  were  attacked  and  exposed  in  such 
plays  as  his  II ifperholris^  Cleo)>hon^  and  Cin&nf.ts,  His  f<Low- 
comedians  did  not  escajx),  and  in  his  VtctortPJt  he  made  merry 
over  the  colossal  figun^  uf  Peace  which  Aristophanes  introduces 
in  his  comedy  of  that  name.  He  wrote  also  various  mytho- 
logical and  some  domestic  comedies,  which  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  been  composed  rather  from  ifear  of  the  law 
than  from  any  preference  to  this  style  of  play  on  the  part  of  the 
author  himself. 

Of  son^e  twenty-five  other  comedians  who  were  cla?se«l  by 
Alexandrine  critics  among  the  writers  of  the  Old  Comedy, 
practically  nothing  is  known.  Ameip.^ias  twice  deleatetl  Aris- 
tophanes. Arcliipims  put  a  chr»ru8  of  fislies  on  the  stage,  and 
the  plot  of  his  Fisheii  seem-;  to  have  consisted  in  a  war  lictween 
the  fishes  and  the  llsh-eating  Athenians,  which  was  eventually 
concluded  by  a  more  or  less  comic  treaty.  Fn)m  one  fniL'ment* 
it  Would  seem  that  sea-sickness  was  suflficiently  a]»preuiated  in 
the  time  of  Arcliippus  to  funiish  forth  a  joke.  Callias,  perhaps, 
lets  us  into  the  secret  whv  the  followers  of  Socrates  and  the 
students  of  philosophy  were  not  always  loved  in  Athens,  when 
he  touches  on  the  conceit  of  young  philosophers.*  Ami  fn»m 
Lynppus  we  have  a  fragment*  which  not  only  shows  tha 

roXX&f  Toti^at  xal  KoXas  rpaytpiiat' 
KaXds  5*  ^eXei)n7<r\  oOdiv  vrofieipas  iracdl^ 

■  (in  ^8^  riiv  BdXarraP  dxA  ri}j  7^  6/mu', 
&  /irjr^Pt  icTi  fiTf  irXiom-a  fiifSafiov, 

*  A.  tI  Ml  (rd  tf-fAu-oc  Kal  ^pweit  oih-w  fUy  | 

*  €l  fi^i  TtBiaffai  rdf  *A^wf,  cT{\tx^  «i 
il  d*  eik^arwp  dwarpix^  KOPO^iKtoh 
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Athenians'  pride  in  Athens,  but  further  informs  us  that  the 
donkey  was  there  regarded  as  a  stupid  animal  The  names  of 
the  remaining  comedians  are  but  names  to  us — Aristonymus, 
AristomeneSy  Ilegemon,  Lycis,  Leuco,  Metagenes,  who  was  the 
don  of  a  slave,  and  wrote  comedies  intended  to  be  read,  not 
acted  ;  Strattis,  whose  jokes  were  weak,  and  who  parodied  plays 
of  Euripides;  AIcaDUS,  Eunicus,  Cantharus,  Diocles,  one  of 
w)io8e  fragments  shows  that  he  was  a  writer  of  some  eleganco 
and  reflection ;  Kicochares,  Nicophron,  Philyllius,  Polyzelus, 
Sannyrio,  Demetrius,  Apollophanes,  Cephisodorus,  Epilycus, 
and  Euthycles.  As  to  tliese  writers,  who,  as  was  said  above, 
were  placed  among  the  writers  of  the  Old  Comedy  by  the 
AIexan<lrine  critics,  we  can  say  nothing  more  than  that,  to  judge 
from  the  names  of  their  plays,  they  must  have  inclined  much 
more  to  the  Middle  than  to  the  Old  Comedy. 


CHAPTEK   VIL 

ARISTOPHAKSa 

Abistophanbs,  son  of  Philippus,  of  the  deme  of  Cydathenaion, 
was  bom  about  B.a  444.  and  died  about  ao.  380.  What  little 
we  know  about  his  life  is  mainly  derived  from  the  scanty  and 
usually  ambiguous  hints  to  be  found  in  his  own  plays.  The 
fact  that  he  could  be  charged  with  being  an  alien,  and,  per- 
haps, the  complaint  of  Eupoiis  that  the  Athenians  showed  more 
favour  to  foreign  than  to  native  comedians,  show  that  there  was 
something  which  at  least  had  the  appearance  of  irregularity  ir 
Aristophanes'  extraction.^ 

For  UP,  the  life  of  Aristophanes  is  his  works.  These  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups — that  which  precedes  and  that  which 
follows  the  Sicilian  expedition.  In  both  groups  there  are 
comedies  primarily  political,  but  those  of  the  earlier  group  are 
distinguished  by  greater  freedom  of  attack  and  more  unre- 
strained )M>rsonalities  than  those  of  the  second.  In  both  there 
are  comedies  dealing  with  ]ihilosophy  or  literature,  but  the 
earlier  ones  ti'eat  those  subjects  in  their  relation  to  and  etfcct 

'  Attemptfi  hfive  l>een  made  to  combine  thii  with  Aeh,  653,  and  to  infer 
that  AriatophNnet  or  hia  father  obtained  a  irXtipovx'a  in  JEgina ;  but  it  ia  un* 
oertain  whether  tlie  parahaaia  of  the  Achamians  refera  to  AriatophaDea  him- 
lelf  or  to  CHUiatnit«%  in  whoae  name  the  pieoe  waa  brought  oat,  and  oonae- 
quently  littl«  reliALoe  can  be  pkced  on  the  oombination. 
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on  the  life  of  the  nation,  while  the  later  ones  treat  them  apart 
front  any  such  relation.  The  attitude  Aristophanes  assumed 
towards  the  new  tendencies  of  his  time  was  at  first  that  of  un- 
compromising hostility,  suhsequently  that  of  qualified  opposi- 
tion, and  later  still  that  of  his  early  years.  But  of  this  change 
of  attitude  Aristophanes  liimself  was  hardly  conscious,  and  it 
does  not  correspond  to  the  division  into  two  gioup)s  which  we 
have  laid  down.  It  is,  however,  only  in  the  later  group  that 
we  find  such  plays  as  the  Plutiis  or  Aeolosicony  which  are  of  a 
purely  mythological  cast,  and  helong  to  the  Middle  rather  than 
to  the  Old  Comedv. 

Before  composing  comedies  of  his  own,  Aristophanes  seems 
to  have  done  something  in  the  way  of  comic  writing,  assisting 
his  friends.^  When  he  took  to  composing  independently,  he 
brought  out  his  fii-st  three  plays  not  in  his  own  name,  but  umler 
that  of  Callistratus,  and  perhaps  Philonides.  The  reason  for  this 
has  been  supposed,  on  the  authority  of  a  scholiast,  to  have  been 
that  the  law  forbade  any  poet  of  less  than  forty  years  of  age  to  re- 
ceive a  chorus  from  the  Archon.  As,  however,  in  all  probability, 
iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Eupolis  produced  plays  in 
their  own  names  before  attaining  that  age,  and  as  Aristophanes 
himself  was  not  even  thirty  years  oM  when  he  personally 
brought  out  the  Knights^  it  seems  probable  that  the  law  in 
question  owes  its  existence  to  confusion  with  a  law,  which  cer- 
tainly did  exist  though  disregarded,  that  no  person  under  that 
age  should  be  choregus  to  the  chorus  of  boys.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  however,  that  the  Archon  would  decline  to  give  a 
mere  boy  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age  a  chorus.  If  to  this 
we  add  that,  as  Aristophanes  himself  gives  us  to  understand  in 
the  parabasis  of  the  Knvjhts,^  the  tniining  of  the  chorus  and  the 
protluction  of  a  comedy  required  much  practical  experience, 
which  Aristophanes  at  that  age  did  not  possess,  we  have  a 
sufficient  exj)lanation  of  his  coureo  of  procedure. 

The  Dcetaleis  or  Banquetera,  B.c.  427,  was  the  first  comedy 
produced  by  Aristophanes,'  and  it  obtained  the  second  prize. 
Like  the  Clouds^  this  piece  dealt  with  education,  and  represented 
the  older  methods  as  exclusively  productive  of  morality,  and 
the  new  tentlency  as  making  for  the  dishonest  iiuibhles  of 
superficial  rhetoric.     In  the  following  year  Callistratus  brought 
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out  the  Babylonians  on  behalf  of  Aristophanea  The  date  we 
know  from  the  parabasis  of  the  Aehamiaiu,^  which  shows  that 
the  Babylonians  contained  some  allusions  to  the  embassy  ol 
Gorgias,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Leontini  the  previous  year 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Athens  against  Syracuse.  The  title 
of  the  play  seems  to  have  been  a  word  used  at  Athens  in  a 
general  sense  for  foreign  slaves,  and  the  chorus  consisted  accords 
ingly  of  slaves  branded  on  the  forehead  with  the  mark  of  the 
owl,  indicating  that  they  were  the  property  of  Athens — a  view 
of  things  which  could  hardly  have  been  felt  as  complimentary 
by  the  allied  states,  whom  this  chorus  of  branded  slaves  was 
intended  to  represent  As,  moreover,  this  comedy  was  per- 
formed in  the  spring,  when  large  numbers  of  the  allies  were 
present  in  Athens  ^  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  tribute,  the 
audacity  of  thus  representing  the  oppression  and  extortion  to 
which  these  very  allies  were,  according  to  Aristophanes,  sub- 
jected, amounted  to  recklessness.  The  consequence  was  a  pro- 
secution instituted  by  Cleon,^  probably  against  Callistratusi 
who  would  be  legally  responsible  for  the  play,  though  every- 
body would  know  that  Aristophanes  was  the  person  really  im- 
plicated. 

^"  In  BO.  425,  the  next  year,  Callistratus  produced  another 
comedy  for  Aristophanes^  the  AcJiamians.  This,  the  earliest  of 
the  eleven  plays  which  have  survived  to  our  times,  obtained 
the  first  prize.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  Aristophanic 
comedy.  Its  object  is  simple  :  to  set  before  the  Athenians  the 
desirability  of  peace.  Its  machinery  is  equally  simple  and 
direct.  Dicieopolis  concludes  a  private  peace  with  the  Lace- 
dsemonians,  and  then  there  follows  a  series  of  scenes  in  which 
the  charms  of  peace  are  presented,  not  by  description,  to  the 
minds  of  the  spectators,  but  sensuously  and  concretely  to  tlie 
eyes  of  all  beholdera  This  trick  of  materialij^ing  an  idea,  of 
dramatising  a  simile,  is  at  the  base  of  Aristophanic  comedy. 
Aristophanes  does  not  call  the  allied  states  "  slaves  "  of  Atliens ; 
he  brings  them  on  the  stage  dressed  anl  branded  as  *' Baby- 
lonians." Instead  of  comparing  the  dikasts  of  Athens  to  a 
swarm  of  pestering  insects,  he  produces  them  arrayed  in  the 
similitude  of  "  wasps."  Not  satisfied  with  the  mere  word  ** air- 
walking,"  ^  to  describe  the  pursuits  of  Socrates,  he  discloses  him 
8us]iended  in  a  hanging  basket.  Such  simplicity  of  treatment 
obviously  can  only  be  attained  at  the  expense  of  probability,  and 
often  of  possibility.     At  the  festival  of  the  wine-god  ordinary 

^  ^  '  Adi.  50a.  s  Aek.  377. 
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rules  and  conventions  were  conventionally  and  as  a  rule  sup- 
}iose(l  not  to  hold,  and  the  comedian's  freedom  of  treatment  was 
shown  by,  and  allowed  in,  not  only  his  mode  of  dealing  with  real 
events  and  persons,  but  al;«o  in  his  disregard  for  the  limits  of 
time  and  ^iiace.  Thus,  in  the  Achamians^  the  scene,  originally 
laid  in  Athens,  shifts  without  warning  or  apology  to  the  country. 
The  seasons  are  equally  accommodating,  and  spring  succeeds  to 
autumn  at  command.  The  moment  Dicaeopolis  concludes  his 
peace  with  the  Peloponnesians,  the  Boeotians  and  Megarians, 
who  have  evidently  been  waiting  behind  the  scenes  so  as  to 
appear  without  a  second's  delay,  appear  as  if  by  magic  to  trade 
with  him.  Not  only  are  the  external  and  mechanical  categories 
of  space  and  time  treated  thus  cavalierly,^  but  the  bonds  of  in- 
ternal probability  of  connection  between  one  scene  or  character 
and  another  are  equally  despised.  Of  the  twenty  characters  or 
more  that  belong  to  the  play,  most  appear  upon  the  scene  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  author  needs  them,  and,  having 
raised  a  lau<;h,  depart,  passing  over  the  stage  with  as  little  con- 
nection between  each  other  as  have  the  people  who  pass  one  in 
a  busy  street  or  the  victims  who  defile  by  the  clown  in  a  harle- 
quinade. But  the  incidents  in  a  comedy  of  Aristophanes, 
though  linked  by  no  internal  chain  of  causation  or  probability, 
all  subserve  the  main  purp(3se  of  the  play — in  the  case  of  the 
Acharnians  that  of  ])roving  the  attractions  of  peace  ;  and  more 
than  this  is  nut  expected  from  the  primitive  stage  in  which  the 
Old  Comedy  was.  Moreover,  each  of  the  incidents  is  comic  in 
its  own  way.  The  variety  thus  gained  precludes  any  danger  of 
monotony,  and  the  absence  of  motive  in  the  incidents  is  con- 
ceali'd  by  the  rapidity  and  force  with  which  Aristophanes'  tide 
of  humour  carries  his  comedy  along. 

In  the  next  year,  b.c.  424,  Aristophanes  appeared  before  the 
public  of  Athens  fur  the  first  time  in  his  own  name  with  the 
Knights.  In  this  comedy  Aristophanes  concentrates  himself 
again  on  one  simple  object,  that  of  attacking  Cleon.     Whether 

^  It  mnst,  howeTer,  always  be  remembered  that  at  the  Clnudt  and  the 
WcLtpi  whicii  have  come  down  to  us  are  probably  not  the  Cfomii  and  the 
Wa$p*  which  wt-re  performed  on  the  Athenian  stage,  but  amalgamations  ur 
**0uiiramitiHtiun8"  of.  in  each  CMRe,  two  distinct  comedies  at  least,  so  too 
possibly  the  changes  of  place  and  time  in  the  Achamiant  are  due  Ut  a  **  con- 
taniii  atioii."  But,  on  the  othei  lisnd,  the  chnngea— nt  any  rate  of  plnoe— in 
the  Fr^tgt  are  quite  parxllel  to  those  of  the  AchAtniunt^  and  are  above  sus- 
picioti.  Oenerally,  too,  we  may  say  that  these  changes  of  place  and  time  are 
obRracterintie  of  the  early  stage  of  drama  {tf,  the  Ag^mtvMion\  and  mar  be 
resdily  distinguished  from  inconsistencies  such  as,  in  the  Cioudt,  makins 
the  play  turn  first  upon  the  stupidity  and  then  on  tie  cUvtruesi  of 
Strepsiadee. 
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Cleon  had  been  subjected  to  similar  attentions  on  the, part  of 
Aristophanes  in  the  BahyUniiaus,  we  cannot  say.  It  is,  there* 
fore,  hard  to  decide  whether  the  prosecution  which  Cleon  then 
instituted  was  due  to  personal  motives,  or  was  really  prompted 
by  desire  for  the  public  good.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to 
deny  that  from  the  time  of  that  prosecution  the  matter  became 
one  of  personal  enmity  between  Aristophanes  and  Cleon.  For 
a  year  Aristophanes  allowed  the  matter  to  rest,  possibly  not 
caring  to  involve  Callistratus  in  any  further  lawsuits ;  when, 
however,  he  came  before  the  world  in  his  own  name  he  made 
such  an  onslaught,  in  the  KninJUs,  on  Cleon  as  must  have  been 
unusual  even  at  the  festival  of  Dionysus.  Cleon's  reply  was  a 
vexatious  charge  made  at  law,  that  Aristophanes  was  not  a  true- 
born  Athenian  citizen.^  The  story  goes,  that  Aristophanes 
replied  to  the  charge — which  must  then  have  been  that  not 
Philippus,  but  a  foreigner  was  his  father — by  an  apt  citation 
from  Homer.'  If  it  is  true  that  this  procured  his  acquittal,  it 
shows  that  apposite  quotations  were  valuable  as  evidence  in  an 
Athenian  law  court  How  much  further  Cleon  carried  his  re- 
prisals, and  whether  a  passage  in  the  Wasps  ^  is  to  be  taken 
literally  to  mean  that  Cleon  thrashed  Aristophanes,  or  caused 
him  to  bo  thraslied,  is  uncertain.  Only  one  thing  is  clear,  and 
that  is,  that  Aristophanes  learned  prudence,  and  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  did  not  allow  his  muse  or  his  feelings  to  carry  him  into 
danger  again.   . 

The  knights  who  are  represented  by  the  chorus  of  Aristo- 
phanes' comedy,  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  division  of 
citizens  made  by  Solon  into  Pentacosiomedimni,  Knights,  Zeu- 
gitflB,  and  Thetes.  In  the  time  of  Arii^tophanes  the  knights  were 
chosen  *  from  each  tril)e  by  tlie  two  hipparclis ;  and  as  their 
service  was  not  limited  to  the  dangers  of  war,  but  brought  much 
distinction  in  peace,  volunteers  were  always  forthcoming.  In 
many  festivals,  and  particularly  in  the  Panathenaea,  the  knights 
rode  in  the  processions  in  full  array.  At  all  times  the  cavalry 
has  been  the  branch  of  the  service  which  the  wealthy  classes 
have  affected,  and  Athens  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Be- 
tween this  class  and  the  lamp-sellers  and  tanners,  who  aspired 
to  rule  the  f^tate,  there  were,  in  addition  to  the  difference  of 
politics  which  separated  them,  distinctions  of  social  position  to 
embitter  still  further  their  strife.     It  was  then  extremely  natu- 

'  li'ffTTip  iU¥  r'  ifU  07<r(  roO  (fifievai  '  a&riip  f/ATjrc 
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ral  that  Aristophanes,  when  about  to  attack  Cleon,  should  intro- 
duce a  chorus  of  kniY'hts.  That  the  clioreutte  actually  wore 
knights  in  tliis  case,  is  probably  a  misinterpretation  of  a  passag« 
in  the  comedy,^  just  as  the  tale  that  no  one  but  Aristopliane/i 
himself  dared  act  the  ])art  of  Cleon,  and  that  he  had  to  do  so 
without  a  mask,  is  a  misunderstanding  of  another  passage^  in 
the  play. 

Treating  the  Knights  now  from  the  literary  rather  than  the 
political  point  of  view,  we  notice  that  the  tendency  to  personifi- 
cation, and  to  the  concrete  rather  than  the  abstract,  finds  its  ex- 
pression in  bringing  on  the  stage  a  character  who  is  the  people 
itself.  Demos.  This  means  of  showing  the  relation  between  Cleon 
and  the  people  is  comic  in  itself,  and  much  that  is  humorous 
is  got  out  of  it;  but,  as  compared  with  the  Achamians^  the 
Knifjhfs  cannot  be  pronounced  rich  or  varied  in  incidents.  Tho 
business  repeats  itself  considerably,  and  it  is  testimony  to  the 
comic  genius  of  Aristophanes  ihat,  in  spite  of  this,  the  monotony 
wliich  threatens  is  scarcely  felt.  The  piece  is  declamatory 
ratlier  than  dramatic,  and  the  declamation  of  abuse,  even  though 
every  imaginable  species  of  turpitude  is  alleged  against  Cleon, 
does  not  lend  itself  to  dramatic  treatment  Wlietlier  this  is 
really  the  explanation  of  the  want  of  invention  in  the  Knights^ 
and  whetluT  this  was  the  litemry  penalty  which  Aristophanea 
had  to  pay  for  the  choice  of  his  s\ibjeet,  or  whether  the  want 
of  invention  in  this  case  is  due  to  the  irregular  action  of  genius, 
the  fact  remains.  Aristophanes,  however,  has  more  strings  than 
one  to  his  bow.  His  command  extends  over  the  whole  range 
of  the  comic,  and  if  in  the  Knights  there  is  less  variety  than  in 
the  Achamians,  all  the  other  resources  of  humour  are  freely  used. 
The  contest  of  oracles,  for  instance,  in  which  the  Papldagonian 
and  the  Sausage-seller  engage,  is  fertile  in  the  most  ingenious 
and  amusing  parodies  on  the  mystic  style  of  oracular  expression. 
The  enormously  long  speeches  which  a  Messenger  inevitably 
makes  in  a  Greek  tragedy  are  delightfully  parodied  by  the 
Sausage-seller.  Nor  must  the  sarcasm  be  overlooked  with 
which  it  is  represented  that  the  only  man  wlio  can  possibly 
contend  with  this  leather-seller  is  a  sausage-seller,  that  Athens' 
sole  hope  of  political  salvation  re.^ts  on  the  slender  chance  of 
finding  a  bigger  blackguaril  than  Cleon. 

In  connection  with  the  political  comedies  of  ArL'stophanes^ 
w'Q  are  often  told  that  Aristophanes  was  certainly  a  poet,  but 
first  of  all  a  patriot,  that  behind  the  grinning  mask  of  comedy 
is  the  serious  face  of  a  great  political  teacher.     In  estimating 
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the  literary  value  of  Aristophanes' .work  such  considerations  ore 
wliolly  out  of  place.  Literature  must  be  judged  by  its  own 
canons,  and  to  introduce  personal  considerations  is  as  relevant 
as  it  would  be  to  claim  beauty  for  a  line  of  verse  becaus(i  it 
expressed  a  scientific  truth  in  the  terms  and  with  the  ])recisiou 
of  science.  Patriotism  has  its  beauty,  and  j>o(?try  lias  its  beauty 
but  the  beauty  of  the  one  thing  is  quite  distinct  from  the  be^iuty 
of  the  other ;  and  to  prove  that  Aristophanes  has  the  beiiuty  of 
patriotism  will  not  in  the  slightest  degree  prove  that  he  pos- 
sesses that  of  poetry,  nor  will  it  at  all  help  us  to  feel  the  beauty 
of  his  poetry.  Each  kind  of  art  has  its  appropriate  function  to 
fulfil,  its  peculiar  pleasure  to  excite,  and  no  amount  of  demon- 
stration that  a  given  specimen  of  art  or  litenture  performs  some 
function  or  excites  some  pleasure  other  than  that  proper  to  it^ 
will  make  that  piece  of  art  or  of  literature  good  of  its  kind. 
That  in  the  case  of  comedy,  of  all  forms  of  literature,  a  mistake 
on  this  point  should  be  possible  is  strange.  The  object  of 
comedy  is  plainly  to  amuse,  and  a  comedy  which  should  not 
amuse  could  not  be  a  good  comedy,  though  it  sent  you  away 
with  the  most  ]>atriotic  aspirations  or  the  most  virtuous  resolves. 
Further,  it  may  l)e  questioned  whether  Aristophanes  himself 
would  have  claimed  that  his  vocation  was  that  of  patriot  rather 
than  poet  It  is  true  that,  in  the  Fi-ogs,^  he  speaks  as  though 
the  function  of  tragedy  were  to  make  men  brave  and  good,  and 
it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  he  held  some  similar  but  erro- 
neous theory  as  to  the  function  of  comedy.  But  Aristophanes 
would  not  be  the  only  man  whose  practice  was  better  than  his 
theory.  The  passages^  which  have  been  quoted  to  show  that 
he  regarded  himself  as  having  rendered  great  services  to,  and  as 
having  shown  great  courage  on  behalf  of,  the  state,  need  only 
be  examined  to  show  their  real  nature.  When,  for  instance,  in 
the  AchamianSj  Aristophanes  says  that  the  Great  King  pro- 
phesied that  the  Athenians  were  sure  to  defeat  the  Spartans, 
because  they  had  Aristophanes  to  guide  them,  and  that  the 
Spartans  claimed  iEgina  solely  because  they  thereby  hoped  to 
deprive  Athens  of  their  patriot  comedian,  it  requires  but  little 
humour  to  appreciate  the  joke,  and  to  see  that  Aristophanes' 
ridicule  8})an-d  nothing,  not  even  himscll  To  imagine  that 
such  a  passage  betrays  the  jiroud  consciousness  of  a  man  who 
feels  a  high  calling  to  a  solemn  duty  is  simply  a  ponderous 
misapprehension. 
If  it  were  true  that  the  Old  Comedy  had  had  no  political 
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direction  imparted  to  it  until  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  if  it^ 
were  tnie,  as  tlie  jiassagea  in  the  Cloudt  and  the  Peofe  si 
iiii]>l;,  ttiat  Aristophanes  was  the  liret  comedian  to  attni:k  pulilic^ 
men  or,  at  least,  the  prominent  statesmen  of  the  <ia\-,  llien  ilinn^ 
would  he  some  reasoniiLle  ground  for  believing  tliut  Aristophau 
WHS  a  comedian  because  ho  was  a  politician.      Ctit  coii\edy  v 

iidlitical  long   before  Aristojibanes  wrote  comedies,         '     ' 
'ericles  downwards,  the  greatest  men  of  Alliens  wei 
by  the  comedians  of  their  day.     If  proof  were  ni 
Ari^itophanes  was  a  politician  because  he  was  a  com 
did  not  become  a  comedian  because  he  wss  a  politician,  i' 
be  iifibrded  by  the  mere  fact  that  when  comedy  ceased  J 
political  Aristophanes  Btlll  continued  to  write  comedies. 
Aristophanes  wrote  poetry  because  he  was  a  poet,  and  n 
couse  he  was  a  patriot,  is  proved  by  the  lyrical  passages.  < 
pure  and  intrinsic  beauty  places  him  by  the  siiie  of  Slia' 
Tliat  he  was  urged  to  comedy  by  the  instinct  of  the  c 
and  not  by  the  aims  of  the  politieian,  would  he  show 
early  age  at  which  the  instinct  manifested  itself,  if  it 
Buffidently  demonstrated  by  the  irresistible  flood  of  comio  J 
which  carries  off  the  loosely  and  inartistically  connected  fl 
of  his  comedies.     Finally,  when  in  the  Knights  AristoH 
talks  of  his  victory  over  Cleon,  his  own  woidi  show  t' 
triuni|ih  in  which  he  gloried  did  not  consist  in  the 
annihilation  of  Cleon,  for  Cleon  flourished  more  than  e 
in  the  Comic  prize  awsrded  to  his  play. 

It  is  only   llioao  who  do  not  undetstand  that  poc 
humour  can  have  merits  of  their  own,  and  must  be  jitdj 
stiLiidanls  of  their  own,  who  will  think  that  the  fnme  o' 
tophanes  is  imjiaired  by  recognising  that  earnest nis 
always  or  primarily  the  object   of  Aristophanes'  jests.  ^ 
although   tlio   question    of   Aristophanes'    patriotism   i 
politics  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  literary  rank,  in 
hie  character  as  a  man  they  have  to  be  taken  into  » 
the  small  city-states  of  Greece,  and  owing  to  the  T 
their  smallness,  the  demands  of  the  state  upon  iba  dU 
much  more  considerable  than  in  the  nation-ststes  o* 
days     To  the  mind  of  Aristotle,  indeed,  it  had  t 
there  were  other  duties  than  those  of  citiieneliip,  ■ 
wiis  possible  to  be  a  tiooJ  man  and  yet  not  a  pond  ci 
before   his  time  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it   wi 
universal  assumption  that  he  who  performed  duly  all  tl 
tions  of  a  citizen,  thereby  discharged  the  whole  dutjr  4 
For  th«  aveiags  citizen  who  had  no  idew  but  t* 
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direction  imparted  to  it  until  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  if  it 
were  tnie,  as  the  passages  in  the  Clouds  and  the  Peace  seem  to 
imply,  that  Aristophanes  was  the  first  comedian  to  attack  public 
men  or,  at  least,  the  prominent  statesmen  of  the  day,  then  thera 
-would  be  some  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  Aristophanes 
was  a  comedian  because  he  was  a  politician.  But  comedy  was 
political  long  before  Aristophanes  wrote  comedies,  and,  from 
Pericles  downwards,  the  greatest  men  of  Athens  were  attacked 
by  the  comedians  of  their  day.  If  proof  were  needed  that 
Ari^^tophanes  was  a  politician  because  be  was  a  comedian,  and 
did  not  become  a  comedian  because  he  was  a  politician,  it  would 
be  aflforded  by  the  mere  fact  that  when  comedy  ceased  to  be 
political  Aristoplianes  still  continued  to  write  comedies.  That 
Aristophanes  wrote  poetry  because  he  was  a  poet,  and  not  be- 
cause he  was  a  patriot,  is  proved  by  the  lyrical  passages,  whose 
pure  and  intrinsic  beauty  places  him  by  the  side  of  Shakspere. 
That  he  was  urged  to  comedy  by  the  instinct  of  the  comedian, 
and  not  by  the  aims  of  the  politician,  would  be  shown  by  the 
early  age  at  which  the  instinct  manifested  itself,  if  it  were  not 
sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  irresistible  flood  of  comic  power 
which  carries  off  the  loosely  and  inartistically  connected  scenes 
of  his  comedies.  Finally,  when  in  the  Knights  Aristophanes 
talks  of  his  victory  over  Cleon,  his  own  words  show  that  the 
triumph  in  which  he  gloried  did  not  consist  in  the  political 
annihilation  of  Cleon,  for  Cleon  flourished  more  than  ever,  but 
in  the  Comic  prize  awarded  to  his  play. 

It  is  only  those  who  do  not  understand  that  poetry  and 
humour  can  have  merits  of  their  own,  and  must  be  judged  by 
standards  of  their  own,  who  will  think  that  the  fame  of  Aris- 
tophanes is  im]:jaired  by  recognising  that  earnestness  was  not 
always  or  primarily  the  object  of  Aristophanes'  jests.  But 
although  the  question  of  Aristophanes'  patriotism  and  his 
politics  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  literary  rank,  in  considering 
his  character  as  a  man  they  have  to  be  taken  into  account  In 
the  small  city-states  of  Greece,  and  owing  to  the  very  fact  of 
their  smallness,  the  demands  of  the  state  upon  the  citizen  were 
much  more  considerable  than  in  the  nation-states  of  modern 
days.  To  the  mind  of  Aristotle,  indeed,  it  had  occurrod  that 
there  were  other  duties  than  tliose  of  citizenship,  and  that  it 
Wfis  possible  to  be  a  good  man  and  yet  not  a  good  citizen ;  but 
before  his  time  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  was  not  the 
universal  assumption  that  he  who  performed  duly  all  the  func- 
tions of  a  citizen,  thereby  discharged  the  whole  duty  of  man. 
For  the  average  citizen  who  had  no  ideas  but  those  derived 
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from  the  current  stock  in  use  amongst  his  neighbours,  and 
whose  feeh'npjs,  sympathies,  objects,  and  interests  were  those 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  such  a  state  of  things  was  adapted.  But 
for  the  man  whose  intellectual  growth  raised  him  to  a  height 
tliat  enabled  him  to  see  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  gave 
him  interests  beyond  itfi  local  and  transient  interests,  such  a 
etate  of  things  was  not  adapted.  A  want  of  harmony  between 
him  and  his  fellows  woiild  necessarily  be  felt  by  both,  and  as 
Greek  science  knew  nothing  of  evolution,  and  Greek  philoso- 
phers had  no  conception  of  progress,  as  Greek  poets  could  not 
look  forward,  and  as  Greek  statesmen  had  no  notion  that  per- 
fection was  in  the  future  and  not  in  the  past,  it  necessarily 
resulted  that  those  minds,  whose  greatness  put  them  out  of 
joint  with  the  present,  looking  for  a  better  state  of  things,  saw 
it  in  the  past.  They  looked  before,  not  after,  and  pined  for 
what  was  not  Plato,  Thucydides,  Isocrates,  and  Aristophanes, 
were  nil  aristocrats.  Euripides,  in  whom,  indeed,  were  concen- 
trated all  the  new  tendencies  of  his  time,  had  no  faith  in  the 
future,  and  was  as  much  estranged  from  tlie  mass  of  the  citizens 
as  the  most  reactionary  of  oligarchs.  In  his  general  political 
views  then,  and  especially  in  his  longing  for  peace,  Aristophanes 
was  undoubtedly  sincere.  In  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  Cleon, 
it  is  idle  to  deny  that  personal  feeling  had  more  to  do  with  his 
views  than  had  any  other  emotion,  and  in  no  case  is  it  reason- 
able to  imagine  that  the  particular  charges  or  epithets  have 
necessarily  or  probably  any  ground  other  than  the  humour 
attaching  to  abuse.  In  his  aristocratical  sympatliies  and  his 
opposition  to  the  war,  however,  we  may,  as  we  have  said,  recog- 
nise Aristophanes'  sincerity,  and,  whether  such  views  were  or 
were  not  admirable  in  themselves,  he  is  at  least  entitled  to  all 
the  merit  that  is  due  to  a  man  who  fights  an  up-hill  battle,  and 
who  holds  to  the  struggle  his  life  through.  Throughout  his 
life,  Aristophanes  was  opposed  in  politics  to  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  before  whom  his  comedies  were  presented,  and  this 
raises  the  question  as  to  the  political  influence  of  Aristophanes' 
comedies. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  a  comedian  would 
have  ventured  to  attack  so  unsparingly  the  views  of  the  majority 
of  his  audience,  if  the  attack  were  to  be  taken  seriously.  In 
t)iis  respf'ct  we  may  consider  religion  and  politics  together,  and 
if  the  ridicule  j>oured  upon  Dionysus  in  the  Jroy«  was  taken  by 
the  audience  in  jest,  and  was  not  regarded  by  them  as  any 
serious  argument  against  the  worship  of  the  god,  then  we  may 
condade  that  the  audienco  regarded  in  the  same  light  the  rid> 
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cule  poured  upon  the  politician  they  believed  in.  It  was  excel- 
lent fooling,  hat  did  not  prevent  the  Athenians  from  bestowing 
offerings  on  Dionysus,  or  office  on  Cleon.  It  may,  however,  bi 
said  that  the  ridicule  of  the  gods,  though  not  intended  by  Aris- 
tophanes so  to  operate,  yet  did  act  as  a  solvent  on  the  national 
religion.  This  is  true,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  Aristophanes' 
ridicule  had  a  similar  effect  on  the  democratical  party.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  in  this  case,  too,  the  solvent  operated 
in  a  manner  unexpected  by  Aristophanes,  and  that  it  destroyed, 
not  the  faith  of  the  democrats  in  democracy,  but  the  faith  of 
the  Athenians  in  the  honour  of  their  public  men. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  look  at  history  and  endeavour  to 
trace  the  effect  of  comedy  on  politics,  we  see  that  whatever  its 
effect  may  have  been,  it  was  too  minute  to  be  visible  at  this 
distance  of  time.  Pericles,  as  we  have  already  seen,  if  abuse 
could  have  effected  it,  would  have  governed  Athens  but  a  brief 
time.  The  effect  of  the  Bafn/loniatis  on  the  political  fortunes  of 
Cleon  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  only  after  that 
play  that  Cleon  reached  the  height  of  his  ]X)wer.  Again,  the 
Athenians  hear  and  crown  the  Knights^  and  immediately  do- 
Fpat(!h  Cleon  to  Thrace  with  full  powers  of  command.  Of  all 
tlie  lesser  leaders  of  the  people,  Eucrates,  Lysicles,  HyperKlus, 
&c.,  not  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  prevented  by  the  attacks 
of  the  comedians  from  attaining  and  exercising  influence  over 
the  people.  Aristophanes  had  nearly  twenty-seven  years  in 
which  to  persuade  the  people  to  make  peace,  but  his  efforts 
were  not  crowned  with  success. 

To  these  considerations  we  may  add  what  we  have  said  above, 
that  even  in  the  parabaj^es  Aristophanes  does  not  take  himself 
too  seriously.  He  puts  forward  his  claims  to  have  done  sober 
service  to  the  state  with  such  comic  exaggeration,  that  it  would 
be  quite  open  to  his  hearers  to  believe  either  that  he  did  or  did 
not  mean  his  words  seriously ;  and,  as  the  majority  of  his  audi- 
ence would  not  have  relished  his  words  if  they  thought  them 
serious,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  majority 
enjoyed  them  as  a  joke  merely.  Lastly,  to  dismiss  the  question 
of  the  political  influence  of  comedy,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  for  a  poet  to  select  comedy  as  the  means  for  doing  service 
to  the  state,  would  be  a  somewhat  stupid  choice.  The  very 
nature  of  comedy  is  its  negative  character.  As  a  weapon  of  de- 
struction it  may  be  effective,  but  as  a  tool  for  construction  it 
must  be  a  failure.  To  understand  this,  we  have  only  to  ask 
how  many  practical  suggestions  the  political  comedies  of  Aris- 
tophanes contain  for  bringing  about  the  state  of  things  which 
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the  author  desired  to  see,  and  the  very  question  is  ridiculous. 
In  such  comedies  as  those  of  Aristophanes,  where  every  situa- 
tion, character,  idea,  and  allusion,  depends  for  success  on  its 
absuniity,  we  can  expect,  as  we  get,  no  more  practical  sugcje* 
tion  for  concluding  the  Peloponnesian  War  than  that  an  ambas- 
sador should  hire  a  beetle  to  convey  him  aloft  to  interview 
Z(;us  on  the  subject  In  respect  of  only  one  thing  does  it  seem 
neces-ary  to  modify  this  view  of  the  essentially  negative  char- 
acter of  comedy.  The  lyrical  passages  of  comedy  did  give 
Aristophanes  an  opportunity  of  dwelling  with  true  poetic  power 
on  the  charms  of  peace,  and  of  this  opportunity  he  does  not  fail 
to  avail  himsell^  But  in  all  other  respects,  comedy  is  politi- 
cally sterile. 
>c  The  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  however,  are  by  no  means 

'  all  or  exclusively  political,  as  the  Clouds^  produced  the  year 
(b.c.  423)  after  the  Knights^  may  serve  to  remind  us.  Every 
person  or  thing  which  for  any  reason  occupied  the  public  atten- 
tion, was  thereby  potentially,  and  as  a  rule  actually,  a  subject 
for  the  Old  Comedy  of  Athens.  The  object  of  the  Clouds  was 
to  ridicule  Socrates  and  the  new  tendencies  in  philosophy  and 
rhetoric.  That  Socrates,  who  morally  is  recognised  as  the 
greatest  man  outside  of  Christianity,  and  who  gave  to  philo- 
sophy the  direction  which  it  has  followed  to  our  own  days, 
should  have  been  chosen  by  Aristophanes  for  ridicule,  has  been 
regarded  as  a  fact  requiring  much  explanation.  Indeed,  so  long 
as  we  persist  in  regarding  Aristophanes  not  as  a  poet  and  the 
greatest  of  comedians,  but  as  a  mighty  thinker  whose  penetrat- 
ing glance  pierced  to  the  philosophical  foundations  of  things, 
whose  absorbing  purpose  was,  not  to  make  the  Athenians  laugh, 
but  at  all  costs  to  rescue  his  fellow-nitizens  from  political  and 
moral  perdition,  so  long  the  Clouds  will  remain  an  insoluble 
problem.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  proceed  on  any  such 
assumpti(m ;  on  the  contrary,  as  there  is  not  the  least  shred  of 
evidence  that  Aristophanes  did  know  anything  about  philosophy, 
and  as  the  Clouds — our  only  positive  evidence — goes  to  prove 
that  he  did  not  possess  any  philosophical  knowledge,  it  is  per- 
haps advisable  to  renounce  the  assumption.  We  may  proceed 
from  a  fact,  the  fact  that  Aristophanes  was  a  comedian.  A 
comedian  is  distinguished  from  liis  fellow-men,  not  by  superior 
philosophical  or  political  capacities,  but  by  his  seeing  the  comic 
side  of  things,  and  by  the  fact  that  his  function  and  his  satis- 
faction as  an  artist  consist  in  giving  appropriate  expression  to 
that  perception.     Philosophers  in  general,  and  a  philosopher  is 
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particular  possessing  the  personal  appearance  of  Socrates,  offer  a 
fair  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  comic  facult}',  and  this  itself 
will  account  for  Aristophanes  writing  the  Cloiids  ;  we  are  not 
compelled  to  assume  that  the  comedy  could  only  be  prompted 
by  the  fervour  of  moral  passion  or  philosophical  conviction. 
Certainly  Plato,  and  therefore,  probably,  Socrates,  did  not  regard 
the  Clouds  in  any  such  serious  light. 

But  although  a  consuming  zeal  for  his  country's  good  was  not 
the  sole  or  a  dominant  motive  in  Aristophanes'  mind,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  his  sober  opinions  on  philosophy  coincided  with 
his  instincts  as  a  comedian,  nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this  view 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  philosophy.  A  man  may  be  earnest 
in  his  opposition  to  what  he  does  not  understand.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  Aristophanes  ridicules  philosophy  would  not 
by  itself  prove  that  he  did  not  believe  in  philosophy.  Such  a 
line  of  argument  would  prove  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
religion  of  his  fathers,  in  himself,  or  in  anything.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  doulit  that  in  respect  of  philosophy,  as  of  every- 
thing else,  Aristopihanes  was  o]>posed  to  the  changes  which  he 
saw  going  on  around  him.  liut  although  the  general  tendency 
of  his  comedies  is  unmistakably  this,  it  must  not  be  ignored 
that,  living  in  a  time  of  transition,  Aristophanes,  though  oppos- 
ing the  new  movements,  is  yet  carried  along  by  them  to  an 
extent  of  which  he  was  perhaps  himself  unconscious. 

Based  originally  on  family  ties,  the  small  states  of  antiquity 
exacted  from  their  members  a  subordination  to  the  state  as  much 
in  excess  of  our  notions  of  what  is  right,  as  the  Konian  patria 
potefftas  exceeded  what  we  regard  as  the  limits  of  paternal  power. 
But  the  intellectual  growth  of  the  sons  of  Athens  was  too  great 
to  l)e  rt^str-ained  by  any  such  bonds,  and  Aristophanes  lived  at 
a  time  when  these  bonds  were  cracking  in  all  directiona  With 
this  intellectual  growth  Aristophanes  had  no  sympathy — indeed, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  even  understood  that  it  was 
growth.  He  only  saw^  that  the  bonds  which  had  held  Athens 
together  were  breaking,  and  his  intellectual  i-ank  was  not  high 
enough  to  enable  him  to  dimly  look  into  the  future,  and  see 
that  these  bonds  must  break  before  Athens  could  take  her 
proud  and  rightful  place  in  the  march  of  mind  and  the  history 
of  the  worlil. 

The  So])hist8,  in  declaring  that  man  was  the  measure  of  all 
things,  were  but  giving  expression  to  the  struggle  of  individual 
genius  with  the  bondage  of  tradition  ;  and  Aristophanes  himself, 
though  in  the  Clouds  he  declares  for  bondage,  yet  had  outgrown 
the  limits  which  he  desired  to  impose  on  growth.     Though  he 
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fichts  against  the  future,  he  is  none  the  more  in  harmony  with 
the  present.  The  discord  which  exists  between  him  and  the 
citizen  community  has  the  same  root  as  tliat  between  Plato  oi 
Euripides  and  the  Athenians.  They  have  outgrown  the  old 
Btate  of  thinga  Hence  the  contradiction  and  inconsistencies  in 
Aristophanea  Socrates  in  the  Clouds  is  not  more  a  satire  on 
the  movement  Aristophanes  is  attacking,  than  is  Strepsiades  on 
the  state  of  things  wliich  he  is  defending.  The  new-fangled 
gods  of  the  Clouds  are  not  more  ridiculous,  or  more  ridiculed, 
than  the  gods  of  his  fathers.  While  abusing  his  political  oppo- 
nents for  playing  upon  the  greedy  and  mercenary  instincts  of 
the  people,  Aristophanes  relies  for  victory  on  outbidding  the 
demagogues  in  appeals  to  the  very  same  feelings.  At  the  same 
time,  he  betrays  his  own  estimate  of  his  fellow-citizens  by  basing 
his  arguments  for  peace — with  the  exception  of  some  beau- 
tiful lyrics  in  the  Pax — on  the  pleasures  of  eating  and  drinking 
and  on  sensual  enjoyments  of  a  lower  order.  In  shorty  discon- 
tented without  knowing  that  the  cause  of  his  discontent  lay  in 
himself,  he  turns  longing  looks  to  an  imaginary  past— the  crea- 
tion of  his  own  romantic  and  poetic  spirit — and  finds  in  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  "  good  old  times." 

Our  text  of  the  Cltmds  is  in  such  an  unsatisfactory  condition 
that  to  endeavour  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  it  is  difficulty 
and  perhaps  rash.  We  know  that  originally  the  play  was  pro- 
duced in  B.a  423.  and  was  unsuccessful.  Whether  it  was  again 
put  on  the  stage,  with  the  alterations  necessitated  by  such  a  re- 
production, is  doubtful  In  any  case,  the  Clouds  as  we  have  it 
was  never  performed  on  the  stage.  Even  in  the  absence  of 
direct  evidence,  this  would  l)e  certain  from  the  fact  that  with 
three  actors  the  piece  could  not  be  acted  as  it  stands.  For  in- 
stance, neither  at  the  beginning  nor  at  the  end  of  the  famous 
scene  of  the  Just  and  the  Unjust  Reason  is  a  second^s  time  given 
for  the  actors,  who  have  been  taking  or  are  about  to  take  the 
parts  of  Strepsiades  and  Socrates,  to  change  their  masks  and 
dres.-es.  This  difficulty  might  indeed  be  explained  by  assuming 
that  the  play,  as  we  have  it,  was  not  intended  to  be  acted,  but 
to  be  read.  This  hypothesis,  however,  would  not  explain  the 
numerous  other  inconsistencies  and  pieces  of  bad  workman^^hip. 
For  example,  it  would  not  explain  how  it  is  that  Sti-epsiades  is 
at  first  represented  so  incapable  of  taking  on  sophistic  culture 
that  he  gives  it  up  in  do.  pair,  and  then  subsequently  is  made 
to  appear  as  having  been  so  completely  successful  in  this  sort 
of  education  that  he  can  bewilder  all  his  creditors.     Nor  would 
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ibis  h3rpotlie8is  give  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  paiaTxiaif 
(51S-562)  being  thrust  into  the  middle  of  a  scene,  i 
coining,  as  it  ought  to  do,  where  themMMtrnmrnttdL^ 
ihe  actioQ. 

TkBmwamwaij'ktm^  &b  VHtiiy  cradities  which  demonstrate 
fhat  the  Clouds  cannot  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  Ari»> 
tophanes  as  we  have  the  play.  Indeed,  probably  even  in  Alex- 
andrine times,  the  grammarians  stated  that  Aristophanes  com- 
menced not  merely  a  revision  ^  but  re- writing  the  play,'  and  that 
we  liave  the  play  only  half  re-writtcn.  Incomplete  the  re-writ- 
ing^ certainly  is,  if  it  is  by  Aristophanes;  but  it  is  also  so 
bungling  that'  even  sober  criticism  may  be  allowed  to  wonder 
whether  we  have  before  us  Aristophanes'  attempt  to  re-write 
the  Clotuh,  and  not  really  two  comedies  of  Aristophanes 
jumbled  into  one  by  some  would  be  improver. 

If  now  we  recognise  that  it  is  unsafe  to  judge  of  Aristophanea^ 
attack  upon  Socrates  solely  by  the  Clouds  as  we  have  the  piece^ 
we  must  look  elsewhere  for  materials  to  correct  false  con- 
dnsions  drawn  on  this  subject  from  the  Clouds.  Fortunately 
we  find  such  material  in  Plato's  Apoloffy,  Plato  distinguishes 
between  the  misrepresentations  of  Aristophanes  and  the  charges 
formally  laid  again-st  Socrates  by  his  accusers  Anytus,  Mele- 
tus,  and  Lycon.  Aristophanes,  Plato  says  (19  ac),  represented 
Socrates  as  engaged  in  physical  investigations,  and  walking  in 
the  air  and  other  such  absurdities,  whereas  Anytus  accused  him 
of  corni]Uing  the  youth  (24B).  From  this  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
fair  to  infer  that  Aristophanes  had  not  accused  Socrates  of  per- 
verting the  youth,  and  hence  that  the  "  education  "  of  Phidip- 
pides,  which  makes  a  large  part  of  our  Clouds,  was  no  part  of 
the  Cloftds  as  acted.  It  seems  also  to  follow  that  the  scene  of 
the  Just  and  the  Unjust  Reason  did  not  occur  in  the  Clouds  of 
aa  423.  If  these  deductions  are  made  from  the  Clouds  as  we 
have  it,  most  of  the  sting  is  taken  out  of  the  attack  on  Socrates. 
The  picture  of  the  philosopher  still  remains  something  more 
than  a  caricature,  for  there  are  points  in  it  which  are  distinctly 
unhistorical.  Socrates  did  not,  though  the  Sophists  did,  accept 
money,  and  Socrates  was  too  practical  a  man  to  be  guilty  of  the 
extravagant  asceticism  put  down  to  his  teaching  in  the  Clouds, 
But  these  details  prevented  neither  Plato  nor  Socrates  from 
enjoying  the  picture ;  and,  a]>art  from  this,  what  remains  of  the 
Clouds  was  as  much  a  satire  on  the  people  who  imagined  that 
the  Sophists  could  impart  the  secret  of  fraud  with  impunity, 
it  was  on  the  new  philosophy  itself. 
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Tmring  the  Clouds  as  a  work  of  art,  we  are  obviously  bound 
to  Iwsr  in  araid  Uuu  we  have  not  before  us  what  Aristophanea 
wouUl  have  wkimd  ^b  to  hnm^  aad  this  will  give  us  a  better 
appreciation  of  what  is  realty  ■iliiiiiililii  in  Ihm  woric  The 
manner  in  which  the  subject  of  the  Clouds  was  mudiBii  nftin 
the  original  version  can  be  for  us  only  a  matter  of  specuUtion, 
not  of  admiration.  But  we  are  still  free  to  enjoy  the  poetry  of 
Aristophanes'  conception  of  making  the  clouds  of  the  sky  to  be 
his  chorus ;  although  some  choral  odes  are  lost,  those  that  remain 
are  of  exquisite  beauty ;  and  above  all,  in  the  speech  of  the  Jtist 
Reason,  descriptive  of  tho  older  education,  we  have  work  that 
for  its  intrinsic  literary  merit  would  of  itself  establish  Aristo- 
phanes among  the  great  poets  of  the  world. 

In  the  following  year,  B.C.  422,  the  Wasr>8  gained  the  second 
prize.  This  comedy  is  badly  constructed.  It  is  mainly  based 
on  the  al)surdities  of  the  Athenian  jury  system  as  finally  shaped 
by  Pericles.  Any  Athenian  citizen  of  the  legal  age  who  chose 
to  attend  the  law  courts,  and  act  as  dikast  or  juror,  received  a 
triflinj?  sum  in  payment  of  his  services.  This  payment  was  in- 
tended to  compensate  the  poorer  citizens  who  otherwise  could 
not  have  afforded  the  time,  and  would  have  been  practically 
excluded  from  discharging  this  part  of  the  duties  of  an  Athe- 
nian citizen.  But  Aristophanes  leprescnts  the  mass  of  the 
citizens  as  attending  the  law  courts,  not  from  a  feeling  of  duty, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  day's  wages  without  doing  a 
day's  work.  A  further  result  was  that  the  habit  of  attending 
tlie  law  courts  became  a  positive  mania,  according  to  Aristo- 
phanes, with  the  citizens,  who,  in  their  capacity  of  jurors  with 
a  tendency  to  convict,  are  represented  in  the  chorus  as  wasps. 
Philocleon,  suffering  from  the  mania,  is  confined  to  the  house 
by  his  son  Bdelycleon,  and  calls  to  his  assistance  the  chorus, 
who,  however,  together  with  Philocleon  himself,  are  eventually 
convinced  by  Bdelycleon's  arguments.  Philocleon  is  induced 
to  forego  attendance  at  court  by  being  allowed  to  hold  mock 
I  rials  at  home,  and  here  the  character  of  the  play  suddenly 
changes,  and  a  set  of  totally  different  motives,  having  no  neces- 
sary or  probable  connection  with  the  hitherto  dominant  idea  of 
the  piece,  begin  to  work.  Bdelycleon,  it  seems,  as  indeed  his 
name  imp)orts,  belongs  to  the  young  and  fashionable  oligarchs, 
who  bore  the  greatest  enmity  to  the  low-caste  leaders  of  the 
democmtic  party.  Bdelycleon,  having  rescued  his  father  from 
political  defilement,  now  pn)ceeds  to  convert  him  into  a  man  of 
fashion.     But  Philocleon,  on  his  veiy  first  entry  into  society. 
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gets  drunk,  and  the  piece  concludes  with  the  comic  8itiiati<)na 
which  result  from  this  unsuccessful  attempt  at  culture. 

Judged  by  no  higher  standard  than  that  of  Aristoplinnes  him- 
self, the  construction  of  the  Woitpa  is  faulty  In  the  other 
plays  of  Aristophanes  there  is  only  one  central  idea,  and  that 
is  of  such  simplicity  and  so  donunates  everything  else,  that  un- 
mistakable and  satisfactory  unity  is  thereby  given  to  the  piece. 
In  the  Woifps  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  absurdities 
of  the  dikasteria  are  at  first  the  subject  of  the  comedy,  and  tho 
fact  that  the  chorus  is  related  to  this  idea  is  enough  to  establish 
its  claim  to  being  the  centi-al  idea  of  the  play.  But  the  latter 
part  of  the  piece  throws  all  the  emphasis  on  the  social  and  poli- 
tical antithesis  implied  in  the  contrasted  names,  Philocleon  and 
Bdelycleon.  In  other  comedies  of  Aristophanes  the  various 
scenes  have,  indeed,  no  connection  with  each  other,  but  they 
gain  all  necessary  unity  by  being  all  related  to  and  exponent  of 
the  central  idea.  But  in  the  Woifps  the  latter  part  of  the  play, 
if  it  is  not  co-ordinate  in  imporiance  with  what  has  hitherto 
been  considered  the  leading  idea,  cannot  as  a  subordinate  con- 
ception be  regarded  as  having  any  connection  either  with  the 
other  scenes  or  with  the  leading  idea.     [See  Kote  A.] 

Apart  from  the  faults  of  construction  the  Wasps  is  amusing: 
Except  when  Philocleon  and  his  son  are  arguing  for  and  against 
the  dikast  system — and  then  the  piece  comes  to  rather  a  stand* 
still — the  comedy  is  full  of  life,  movement,  and  business.  The 
trial  of  the  two  dogs  has  won  a  place  for  itself  in  the  history  of 
literature  which  is  not  much  threatened  by  the  imitation  in  the 
Plaideurs  of  Racine.  The  concluding  scenes  are  in  the  bois- 
terous humour  of  the  Old  Comedy,  and  are  highly  amusing. 
Turning  from  the  literary  and  comic  side  of  the  piece,  we  find 
that  the  Wasps  is  of  much  importance  for  the  history  of  Aristo- 
phanea  At  the  beginning  of  his  public  life  he  threw  in  his  lot 
with  the  reactionary  party  in  politics,  ami  lent  that  party  all 
the  fire  of  his  youthful  genius.  Conspicuously  in  RC.  424  in 
tlie  Knifjlits  did  he  identify  himself  with  the  Cleon  haters,  the 
Bdelvcleons.  But  in  B.a  423  he  temjwrarily  left  politics,  and 
applied  his  attention  to  the  other  forces  which  were  growing, 
and  wliich  by  their  expansion  threatened  to  break  up  the  old 
state  of  thing's.  In  &o.  422  he  returns  to  politics  in  the  Waspi^ 
but  he  does  so  only  to  tiiul  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  up  his 
oM  position.  He  is  no  fonder  than  he  was  of  Cleon — though 
he  is  more  guarded  in  liis  expressions — but  if  he  has  undergone 
little  change  in  that  respect,  he  is  otherwise  much  altered,  fof 
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be  no  longer  can  identify  himself  with  the  B<ielycleon8.  The 
fuct,  concealed  from  himself,  that  he  was  one  of  those  very  sons 
of  Athens  whose  growth  was  too  preat  for  the  limits  imposed 
upr^n  them  by  the  old  regime^  manifests  itself  by  imperceptibly 
elevjiting  liim  above  a  party  sti-ife  which,  however  impoi-tant 
for  the  liistoi-y  of  Athens  as  a  city-state,  has  little  meaning  for 
the  greater  history  of  the  world.  In  the  FVwpK,  Anstophanes 
has  attained  a  point  of  view  from  which  he  can  see  the  absur- 
dities  of  the  Bdelycleons  as  well  as  of  the  Philocleons,  and 
in  the  Birdsy  as  we  shall  see,  he  seeks  a  still  higher  point 
of  view,  from  which  both  Bdelycleons  and  Philocleons  shall 
be  invisibla 

In  B.a  421,  the  Peace  won  the  second  prize.  Simplicity  in 
the  subject-matter  could  hnnlly  bo  carried  further  than  in  this 
play,  for  it  may  be  summed  up  in  the  sentence  that  a  farmer 
goes  to  heaven  and  fetches  down  peace.  The  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  as  bald  as  the  subject  iteell  The  notion  of  sending 
Try>,'»us  up  to  heaven  on  the  back  of  a  beetle,  in  parody  of  the 
Pegasus  of  £iiripides,  and  on  the  authority,  as  Aristophanes  is 
careful  to  inform  us,  of  the  fable  of  .^op,  is  really  amusing, 
but  the  rest  of  the  play  is  neither  particularly  artistic  nor  very 
funny.  The  rejoicings  in  the  second  part  of  the  play  have  been 
more  than  once  termed  a  comic  iiiyll,  and  some  of  the  lyrics 
dwelling  with  affection  on  the  good  time  when  there  was  peace 
in  the  land  are  indeed  l)eautiful,  and  amongst  Aristophanes' 
best  work.  But  the  interest  of  the  Peace  lies  less  in  its  literary 
merits  than  in  its  rt^lation  to  the  hi-tory  of  the  time.  It  was 
performed  just  half  a  year  after  the  deaths  of  Cleon  and  Brasidaa, 
and  consequently  at  a  time  when  the  hope  of  peace  was  strong. 
Indeed,  we  may  perhaps  reckon  this  comedy  as  one  of  the  minor 
causes  which  contributed  to  the  establishing,  a  few  weeks  afteiv 
wanls,  of  the  peace — which  was  no  peace — of  Nicias. 

In  B.C.  414,  seven  years  after  the  Peace,  comes  the  next  and 
the  best  of  tlie  comedies  of  Aristophanes  that  survive,  the  Birds. 
Tlie  notion  that  this  play  was  a  profound  allegory  on  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  is  now  generally  and  properly  given  up.  It 
had  indeed  no  basis,  but  the  tacit  assumption  that  it  is  not 
poetry  but  politics — and  party  politics — which  constitute  a  great 
poem.  To  regard  the  Sicilian  expedition  as  the  subject  of  the 
Bityls,  is  as  tliough  one  were  to  maintain  that  the  Spanish 
Armada  was  the  subject  of  the  Midsummer  Nvjlit'a  Dream.  It 
any  other  evidence  than  the  comedy  it*»elf  were  needed  to  prove 
that  the  tendency  of  the  Birds  is  not  political  or  personal,  it  would 
/       be  forthcoming  in  the  fact  that  this  play  of  Ari>tophane8  waa 
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produced  at  a  time  when  the  psepliism  of  Syracosius^  was  ii 
operation. 

The  motive  and  the  keynote  of  the  whole  comedy  are  givrm 
in  the  first  two  lines  of  the  epirrhenia  of  the  porabasis.^  Tlie 
poet  will  leave  Athens,  its  war,  its  party  strife,  its  plague  of 
dikasts,  its  false  ]>hilosophy,  and  seek  a  home  in  the  realms  of 
poetry.  His  soul  takes  to  itsi^lf  the  wings  of  a  dove,  and  seeks 
rest  And  it  is  just  hecause  he  is  no  lon^^er  tied  down  hy  the 
necessity  of  writing  for  a  purpose — however  good — as  a  bird  is 
tied  by  a  string,  that  Aristophanes  in  the  Birds  soars  to  a  height 
of  poetry,  to  which  he  nowhere  else  attains.  Here  he  rifles  on 
the  wings  of  song  above  earth-born  care.  Mounting  with  the 
lark,  he  a.<«oends  to  pure  and  peaceful  upper  air,  and  tikes 
pattern  by  the  binls  who  know  no  politics.  "  Come  hither,"  he 
says  to  his  fellow-citizens,  **come  hither,  come  hither,  here 
shall  ye  see  no  enemy  but  winter  and  rough  weather."  The 
whole  comedy,  delii^litfully  simple  and  straightforward  in  its 
construction,  flows  right  on  as  sweetly  and  joyously  as  a  bird  s 
song,  and  with  precisely  the  same  moral  and  ]>urpose.  It  it 
beautiful,  as  a  poet's  midsummer  night's  dream  should  l>e,  and 
nothing  more.  There  is  no  bitterness  in  the  play,  and  if  the 
mockery,  from  wiiich  in  Aristophanes  nothing  escaj)es,  occa- 
sionally breaks  out,  it  disappears  ugain  as  suddenly  as  it  came, 
and  by  its  gloom  only  serves  to  enhance  the  joyous  beauty  of 
the  whole. 

Unique  in  ancient  comedy,  there  is  only  one  other  work  ii\ 
all  the  liteniture  of  antiquity  that  the  Birds  can  be  compare<i 
with  for  pure  play  of  fancy,  and  for  sympathy  with  the  beauty 
of  nature ;  and  that  other  work  is  the  Bacchce  of  Euripides. 
But  the  Bacchce,  although  in  the  quality  of  its  work  it  resembles 
the  Birds,  is  bathed  in  a  sad  religious  light,  so  that  we  more 
gladly  compare  the  Birds  with  our  own  Midsummer  Nighfs 
Dream.  In  both,  there  is  the  same  lightness  of  treatment,  the 
same  absence  of  reference  to  the  realities  of  life,  and,  alx>Te 
all,  in  both  the  purely  poetic  treatment  of  a  purely  poetic  co 
ception.  The  birds  themselves  are  drawn  with  a  delightful 
tenderness  and  love,  which  could  only  come  of  intimate  and  affec- 
tionate acquaintance  with  their  nature  and  their  ways.  Above 
all,  though  for  the  goo<l  of  us  mortals  they  talk  in  human  lan- 
guage, the  binls  remain  bii-ds.  Tiiey  are  quite  different  fit)m 
tln)se  of  Rabelais  in  his  description  of  r/i>le  sonnanie,  which 
wei-e  indeed  birds,  ^^mais  bien  ressembhints  attx  Iiomjiies."  This 
difference  in  treatment  between  Rabelais  and  Anstophanes  ifl^ 
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of  oonrse,  dae  to  their  difference  in  object,  or  rather  we  shonld 
perlia])S  say  to  the  fact  that  Ral)elais  had  an  object,  whereas 
Aristophanes  liad  none.  By  Vhle  aonnanie  Rabelais  meant  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  its  bells,  and  consequently  his 
binls  are  **  Clergaux,  monagaux,  j/resirt^gaux,  abbegattx,  evesgatix, 
cardimjauxy  et  pa^fegavij  qui  est  unique  en  aon  etsp^ce^^  and  so  on. 
If  Aristophanes  had  meant  his  play  as  a  satire  on  the  Sicilian 
ez{)edition,  his  treatment  of  the  subject  would  not  have  been 
purely  poetical,  his  birds  would  not  have  been  what  they  are, 
but  like  those  of  Rabelais,  *'  Men  reasemblaiits  aux  ?u>inmes." 

What  constitutes,  however,  the  charm  of  the  Birds  and  en- 
titles Aristophanes  to  the  name  of  poet,  more  than  the  humoui 
and  grace  of  the  play  as  a  play,  is  the  beauty  of  the  lyrics. 
Here  the  poet  "turns  his  merry  note  Unto  the  sweet  bird's 
throat."  What  a  poet  hears  when  he  listens  to  the  birds, 
what  a  poet's  sympathy  teaches  him  of  their  hopes  and  fears, 
that  we  may  read  in  the  Greek  of  Aristophanes.  His  liquid 
strains  of  '*  unpremeditated  art/'  pour  forth,  like  those  of  the 
birti,  from  the  mere  joy  that  sinpng  brings  him.  He  gives  him- 
self up  to  his  art  to  carry  him  where  it  will.  His  sole  concern 
is  to  find  expression  for  the  power  of  song  within  him,  and  such 
free  and  joyous  notes  of  pure  beauty  were  never  heard  from  a 
bird  again  till  Shelley's  skylark. 

Among  the  lost  plays  which  date  from  before  the  Sicilian 
expedition  are  the  Iderehantmen^  the  Proagon,  and  the  Amphi- 
araus.  The  Merchantmen  is  referred  to  in  the  parabasis  of  the 
Wasps}  and  was  probably  produced  in  the  previous  year.  It  is 
thought  to  take  its  name  from  the  ships  in  which  was  con- 
veyed the  com  that  was  distributed  anoLong  Athenian  citizens 
gratis^  after  the  expedition  made  agaiuj^t  Euboea  about  that 
time.  Among  the  results  of  this  corn-distribution  was  that  of 
causing  much  litigation,  for  it  naturally  raised  the  question 
whether  all  the  claimants  were  really  Athenian  citizens.  The 
Proagon,  produced  at  the  same  time  as  the  Wasps^  was  a  literary 
comedy,  directed  mainly  against  Euripides.  The  title  means  a 
preliminary  dramatic  performance  of  some  kind.  The  AmplU' 
arauSf  produced  in  the  same  year  as  the  Birds^  was,  like  the 
Birds,  of  a  non  political  character,  and  probably  turned  upon  a 
cure  sup|>osed  to  be,  but  not  really  effected  by,  the  miraculous 
power  of  the  deceased  hero,  Aniphiaraus.  Possibly,  we  may  also 
refer  to  this  period  the  Lemnice,  an  attack  upon  the  worship  of 
Bendis,  the  Farmers,  an  argument  for  peace  resembling  the 
Adiamians,  the  Heroes^  Triplialef,  Geras^  and  Anagyrui. 
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The  Lt/sistratOy  TkesmofhariazuMB,  and  EeelesicunutB,  iotm  a 
group  on  which  it  is  conveiiiont  to  make  a  remark  of  general 
application  to  the  plnys  of  Aristophanes.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted now  that  not  even  those  comedies  of  Aristophanes  are 
immnnl  in  purpose  or  tendency.  As  to  their  nakedness,  on  the 
one  hand^  it  is  historically  unjustifiahle  to  convict  Aristophanes 
of  indecency  by  reference  to  the  standard  of  the  present  day. 
He  knows  no  fig-leaves,  but  he  knew  no  Grenesis.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  historically  equally  unjustifiable  to  convict  the 
present  day  of  prudery  or  hypocrisy  by  reference  to  the  standard 
of  Aristophanea  On  no  grounds  does  it  seem  justifiable  to 
import  his  patriotism  as  an  excuse.  More  than  this  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say.  Mr.  Sjrmonds,  in  his  admirable  ''  Studies  of 
the  Greek  Poets,''  has  treated  the  question  boldly  and  well,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  do  better  than  read  him  on  this,  as  on  all 
other  points  of  which  he  treats. 

The  Lysidrata,  produced  in  B.O.  411  at  a  time  of  great  dis* 
tress  in  Athens  just  before  the  establishment  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  Four  Hundred,  is  tinged  by  the  general  melancholy  of  the 
time,  and  in  places  almost  becomes  pathetic.  The  subject  ia 
worked  out  consistently,  but  not  with  the  wealth  of  inventive 
power  which  characterises  the  best  comedies  of  Aristophanes. 
The  character-drawing,  however,  is  gooil,  and  some  of  the  situa- 
tions are  very  comic.  Like  the  Eccleinazusce  and  the  PltUus^ 
the  Lysistrafa  has  no  parabasis,  and  it  is  further  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  the  chorus  is  divided  into  two  halves,  each 
consisting  of  twelve  choreutsB,  one  half  being  of  men,  the  other 
of  women. 

The  ThesruophoriazuscB  was  produced  in  ro.  411,  probably  at 
the  Great  Dionysia  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
which  is  alluded  to.^  In  point  of  construction,  the  Tliesniopho^ 
riazuscB  is  a  great  advance  on  any  of  the  previous  surviving 
comedies.  Although  situations,  action,  and  plot  are,  in  Greek 
drama,  generally  in  so  rudimentary  a  staflfe  of  development  that 
they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  in  the  TlusmophoriazuscB  they 
arc  all  to  be  found.  The  women  of  Athens,  enraged  at  the 
misoprynist  tragedies  of  Euripides,  resolve  to  take  counsel  at  the 
Thesmophona,  a  feast  to  which  only  women  were  admitted, 
how  to  kill  Euripides  by  way  of  revenge.  Hearing  this,  £uri« 
pides  eventually  persuades  a  relation  to  disguise  himself  as  a 
woman,  attend  the  Thcsmophoria,  and  plead  for  him.  The 
relation,  Mnesilochus,  is,  however,  discovered  by  the  women  to 

1  Theam.  6/0,  Sod,  1x401    Oth«r  eveaio,  ftzing  the  date,  are  alluded  to  895; 
860,  xoGa 
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be  a  man,  and  is  handed  over  to  the  law  for  punishment.  Even- 
tually, however,  Euripides  effects  a  compromise  with  the  women, 
and  by  a  stratagem  cheats  the  law  of  its  victim.  Here  we  have 
an  undeniable  plot,  and  although  what  is  really  incidental  and 
subordinate,  ue.  the  rescue  of  MnesilochuSf  comes  to  occupy 
more  room  than  what  is  logically  the  end  of  the  piece,  i.e.  the 
preservation  of  Euripides,  still  there  is  a  great  deal  of  action, 
and  in  the  discovery  of  Mnesilochos  a  striking  situation.  Tlie 
play  is  thoroughly  non-political;  the  humour  consists  largely 
in  the  parodies  of  Euripides,  which  occupy  a  large  part  of  the 
comedy  and  are  extremely  amusing.  The  choral  odes  are  short 
and  unimportant,  and  the  parabasis  is  cut  down.^ 

The  next  of  the  surviving  comedies,  the  Frogs^  was  produced 
some  six  years  after  the  Thetmopfwricutuoej  in  B.O.  405,  shortly 
after  the  victory  of  Arginusss  and  before  the  final  overthrow  of 
Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  point  of  construction  it 
is  greatly  inferior  to  the  TJiesmopkoriazuMB,  The  Frogs  falls 
into  two  parts,  which  have,  indeed,  an  external,  but  no  internal 
connection  with  each  other.  The  first  part  consists  of  Dionysus' 
journey  to  the  nether  world,  and  is  burlesque  in  character.  The 
second  part  consists  of  a  comparison  of  iBschylus  and  Euripides, 
and  is  literary  and  learned  in  character.  The  play  gained  the 
first  prize,  and  is  said  to  have  been  repeated,  with  some  altera- 
tions, in  consequence  of  its  success.  In  later  times  the  work 
has  enjoyed  great  popularity,  though  possibly  not  altogether  on 
grounds  of  pure  taste.  There  are,  indeed,  passages  of  poetic 
beauty  which  belong  to  Aristophanes'  best  work,  such  as  the 
choruses  of  the  first  part ;  and  the  whole  range  of  humour,  from 
the  roughest  horse  play  to  the  most  delicate  allusions,  is  dis- 
played in  this  comedy,  but  with  commentators  and  students  the 
elaborate  and  extensive  parodies  have  been  the  matter  of  most 
importance. 

The  second  part  of  the  Frogs  is  practically  an  attack  upon 
Euripides,  and  the  justice  of  the  attack  has  been  in  later  times 
a  matter  of  much  discussion.  Both  the  opinions  of  Euripides 
and  the  literary  form  in  which  he  expressed  them  are  unspar- 
ingly denounced  by  Aristophanes.  In  his  opinions  Euripides 
sympathised  with  the  intellectual  and  forward  movements  of 
his  tima     Aristophanes  neither  sympathised  with  nor  under- 

1  Subsequently  Ariftophanet  wrote  another  Thesmophori<»tu$(B.  Tbii  Thes* 
WkophoriaxuMB  IL  waa  not  a  dUpBueit  or  diaffK€tr/j  of  Th,  I.,  but  waa  an 
•ntirely  new  pla^,  which,  however,  aa  being  a  aatire  on  women,  received  th« 
name  of  the  previona  comedy,  to  indicate  its  general  nature  and  tenden^. 
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stood  these  intellectual  movements.  In  order  to  take  her  place 
in  the  intellectaal  history  of  the  world,  Athens  had  to  lose  her 
importance  in  the  political  history  of  Greece.  But  Aristophanes 
did  not  understand  thia  He  only  saw  that  if  the  new  ten- 
dencies were  victorious,  Athens,  glorious  in  the  past,  could  no 
longer  be  what  she  once  had  been.  From  his  own  point  of 
view  Aristophanes  may  have  been  right,  but  for  us  his  point 
of  view  is  wrong.  The  Persian  wars  once  over,  the  destinies  of 
mankind  depended  on  the  philosophers,  not  on  the  hoplites,  of 
Athens.  Aristophanes,  however,  thought  more  of  the  hoplites 
than  of  the  philosophers. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  Aristophanes'  criticisms  on  Euri- 
pides as  a  poet,  we  ought  to  saj  one  word  on  the  immorality  with 
which  the  comedian  charges  the  tragedian.  On  this  point  we 
have  in  the  plays  of  Euripides  a  good  deal  of  evidence  before 
us,  and  there  is  consequently  little  excuse  for  a  hesitating  deci- 
sion on  the  question.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remember 
that  in  polemics,  as  in  other  things,  the  standard  of  decency  is 
a  shifting  one.  Terms  which  one  age  would  hesitate  to  ap])ly 
to  the  most  abandoned  villain  are  in  another  century  of  such 
frequent  use  as  practically  to  be  meaninglosa  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  and  remembering  the  extremely  excitable  nature  cf  the 
Greeks,  we  shall  not  tliink  it  extravagant  to  say  that  the  charges 
of  immorality  which  Aristophanes  brings  against  Euripides  and 
his  ]>lays  are  simply  Aristoplmnes'  way  of  saying  that  on  various 
points  he  totally  disagrees  with  Euripides.  In  liis  literary  criti- 
cism Aristophanes  is  more  fortunate.  Living  at  a  time  when 
the  old  was  giving  place  to  the  new,  Euripides  shows  in  his 
work  all  the  inconsistencies  of  methods  and  uncertainty  of 
object  which  necessarily  characterise  a  transition  period.  This 
gives  Aristophfines  a  great  field  for  criticism,  which,  thou^'h 
often  one-sided,  is  often  just.  Aristophanes,  not  only  as  a  poet, 
and  a  great  poet,  possessed  taste,  but  he  also  enjoyed  the  comic 
power  necessary  for  the  most  telling  expression  of  his  criticism, 
and  a  better  poet  than  Euripides  would  have  escaped  scarcely 
better  from  such  a  slashing  attack.  Indeed,  even  iEschylus, 
the  poet  of  Aristophanes*  own  choice,  does  not  by  any  means 
come  off  scot-free. 

After  a  long  interval  comes,  in  b.c.  393,  the  next  of  the  sur- 
viving comedies,  the  Kccledfizftsae.  This,  on  the  whole,  is  infe- 
rior to  the  rest  of  Aristophanes*  pl^vs.  Like  many  of  them,  the 
Kcdesiaruaas  really  consists  of  a  series  of  scenes  illustrating  a 
simple  theme.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  in  this  case  the  theme 
(that  commanity  of  property  and  women  is  piaotieally  impoa- 
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Bible)  is  of  an  abstract  nature,  the  Ecclesiazusce  lacks  concentra- 
tion and  admits  of  no  plot,  even  in  the  sense  in  which  we  may 
speak  of  Arii^tophanes'  plots.  The  women  of  Athens  disguise 
themselves  as  men,  attend  the  ecclesia,  and  by  a  snatch-vote 
decree  that  the  state  shall  henceforth  be  governed  by  women. 
The  women  then  institute  communism,  and  a  series  of  scenes, 
most  of  them  amusing,  follows.  Eventually  the  play  stops,  not 
because  any  catastrophe  has  supervened,  or  because  any  appro- 
priate period  in  the  development  of  the  subject  has  been  reached, 
but  solely  because  the  play  must  stop  somewhere ;  and  this  is 
tlie  more  unsatisfactory  because,  although  the  scenes  chosen  to 
illustrate  the  practical  consequences  of  communism  show  clearly 
that  the  object  of  the  piece  is  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility 
of  communism,  yet  when  the  play  ends,  communism  is  appa- 
rently left  in  possession  of  the  field.  The  Ecclesiazuace  bears 
no  reference  to  contemporary  political  events  or  personages,  but 
simply  enjoys  itself  at  the  expense  of  a  philosophical  theory, 
which  ij)  stated  also  in  the  Republic  of  Plato.  In  conclusion, 
the  choric  odes  are  of  no  great  merit ;  tliere  is  no  parodos,  pro- 
perly speaking,  and  there  are  no  parabases  or  stasima. 

In  the  PluttiB.  as  in  the  Eccletnazusce,  there  is  neither  plot 
nor  that  heightening  of  the  interest  towards  the  end  of  the  play 
which,  in  the  Aeliamiaiis,  for  instance,  takes  the  place  of  catas- 
trophe and  dcnodment  in  a  plot  properly  so  called.  Further, 
the  Pluius,  like  the  BlcclesiazuaaSy  consists  of  a  series  of  scenes 
illustrating  an  abstract  theme.  The  theme  of  the  Plutua  is  the 
desirability  of  the  good  being  rich.  This  is  the  pur)X)se  for 
which,  and  the  plea  on  which,  Chromes,  who  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  catch  the  blind  god  of  riches,  persuades  him  to  allow 
himself  to  be  cured  of  his  blindness.  The  god  must  have  his 
sight  to  see  who  are  good.  But  although  this  is  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  play,  there  is  much  in  the  piece  that  is  not  merely 
inconsistent,  but  irreconcilable  with  this  avowed  pui  pose.  When 
Plutus  has  recovered  his  sight,  we  find  scenes  following  which 
at  one  moment  seem  to  show  that  the  good  only  have  been 
made  rich  and  the  bad  poor,  and  at  another  can  only  be  under- 
stood on  the  assumption  that  everybody  indiscriminately  has 
been  made  rich.  In  fact.  Poverty,  after  an  argument,  is  utterly 
banished  from  the  earth,  and  the  gods  are  reduced  to  the  utmost 
need,  because,  as  all  men  have  become  rich,  no  man  has  any 
motive  for  making  offerings  to  the  gods.  There  is  really  no 
unity  of  purpose  in  the  Plutua^  and  if  the  play,  as  we  have  it^ 
came  from  the  hands  of  Aristophanes,  then  in  his  old  age  he 
lost  his  certainty  of  touch,  and  being  unable  to  conceive  clearly 
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his  own  purpose,  wavered  between  two  inconsistent  ends  with* 
out  realising  their  incompatibilitj.^ 
/  The  Plutus  is  sometimes  said  to  belong  to  the  Middle  Comedy, 
and  sometimes  to  be  a  transition  stage  between  the  Old  ind  the 
Middle.  If  we  look  merely  at  the  scenes  which  illustijite  the 
desirability  of  the  good  being  made  rich,  we  see  that  they  have 
the  moral  tendency  which  is  a  feature  of  the  Middle  Comedy. 
If,  however,  we  look  at  the  scenes  which  illustrate  the  conse- 
quences of  all  men  being  rich,  wo  are  reminded  of  the  EccU- 
siasusbe^  which  illustrates  the  consequences  of  communism,  and 
of  the  CloudSy  which  illustrates  the  consequences  of  philosophy; 
or  again,  looking  at  the  distress  of  the  gods  when  their  sup- 
plies are  stopped,  we  are  reminded  of  the  Birds.  There  is,  then, 
in  the  Plutus  a  strain  of  the  Old  as  well  as  of  the  Middle 
Comedy.* 

To  this  period  of  Aristophanes'  literary  career,  finally,  must 
be  referred  those  lost  plays  whose  titles  show  that  they  dealt 
with  mythological  subjects,  and  therefore  do  not  belong  to  the 
earlier  time  when  comedy  was  political  in  its  nature.  Such 
plays  are  the  Daughters  of  Dandus,  the  Phenician  Women,  the 
Centaury^  in  which  Aristophanes,  lilo  Epicharmus,  made  fun  of 
the  tremendous  appetite  of  Heracles ;  the  Do&dalus,*  in  which 
Leda  appeared  with  her  egg  like  a  hen.  There  probably  also 
belong  to  this  period  the  HorcBy  the  Tetmessenses^  and  the  Polyi- 
duSf  which  were  directed  against  tlie  new  religions  now  creeping 
into  Athens.     Polyidus,  according  to  the  story,  recalled  GlaucuB 

1  It  oharaoterisei  the  taate  of  the  Bysantine  scholars  that  the  Plutui  was 
their  favourite  comedy. 

*  Indeed,  so  di»tinot  are  the  two  strains,  that  it  has  heen  maintained  that 
in  the  Plutus,  as  in  the  Clouds  and  the  Watpt^  we  have  an  amalgamation  or 
"  contamination"  of  two  distinct  comedies,  and  that,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
the  Plutug,  one  of  these  two  comedies  belongs  to  the  Middle,  and  not  to 
Aristoi>hanic  comedy.  Traditionally,  however,  onr  Plutu*  is  regarded  aa  hav- 
ing been  produced  in  B.C.  388,  and  as  being  a  revision  {libpOtaait  rather  than 
hiaaK€vti)  of  an  earlier  form  of  theP/u^ia  produced  in  B.C.  408.  Thus  Plutus 
I.  poa<(essed  the  choral  odes  which  are  wanting  in  Plutu»  II.  But  the  tradi- 
tional view  has  difficulties  of  its  own ;  for  instance,  a  scholiast  commenting 
on  one  passage  says  tliis  passage  is  taJien  from  Plutug  II.,  as  though  he  had 
not  got  Piutui  n.  before  him. 

'  This  comedy  had  an  alternative  title,  Dramata,  which  was  also  appa- 
rently an  alternative  title  for  another  comedy,  the  Niohui.  But  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  there  was  any  difference  between  the  Centaur  and  the  Niobua, 
except  that  one  was  a  later  version  of  the  other.  It  is  not  even  certain  tiiat 
the  Niobut  was  by  Aristophanes  ;  and  unless  Niobus  was  a  male  and  oomio 
*  Kiobe,  the  subject  of  the  play  cannot  be  guessed. 

*  The  comedian  Plato  also  wrote  a  comedy  under  this  title,  and  there  seem 
to  have  been  recriminations  between  the  twu  poets  on  the  subject  of  plagi- 
arism. The  sa  me  charge  was  brought  by  Aristophanes  against  Eupolis  (CYoim/j^ 
553)1  *nd  against  tome  unknown  ])oet  (Fr.  x8  of  the  AnagyruM),  and  by  Plato 
agamst  some  poet,  possibly  Aristophanes  (Frag,  ol  the  PcDdario). 
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to  life ;  Telmessue,  we  learn  from  Cicero,^  was  famons  for  its 
augury ;  and  in  the  fragments  of  the  Horoe  we  find  Sabazius,  a 
new  god,  mentioned.^  Other  comedies  of  this  period  probably 
are  the  Pelargi  or  Storks,  in  which  the  bird's  reputed  piety  was 
perhaps  contrasted  with  the  impiety  of  the  Athenians ;  the 
Gert/tadeSj  a  play  whose  name  is  unintelligible  to  us,  but  which 
seems  to  have  had  a  subject  similar  to  that  of  the  Frogs  ;  tha 
Tagenista  or  Men  of  tlte  Frying-pan^  in  which  flatterers  and 
their  cupboard  love  filled  the  main  place.  The  last  two  plays 
by  Aristophanes,  the  CoccUus  and  ,£olos%con^  were  put  on  the 
stage  by  his  son  Araros.  Cocalus  was  the  king  of  the  Gamicii, 
who  gave  Dsedalus  protection  against  Minos,  and  even  boiled 
Minos  to  death  in  a  bath.  The  name  ^£olo-sicon  seems  to  be 
a  compound  of  the  names  of  .^Bolus  and  Sicon,  of  whom  the 
latter  was  a  cook  of  much  celebrity.  The  hero  of  the  play  then 
combined  probably  the  attributes  as  well  as  the  names  of  iEolus 
and  Sicon ;  and  if  nations,  like  men,  grow  more  critical  in  culi- 
nary matters  as  they  grow  older,  probably  this  tendency  was 
the  object  of  Aristophanes'  satire.  Both  the  Cocalus  and  the 
jEolosicon,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Greek  life  of  Aristo- 
phanes, belonged  in  character  to  the  comedy  of  Menander  and 
Philemon.  Thoy  had  no  chorus  or  parabasis,  and  they  had 
plots. 
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APPENDICES  TO  CHAPTER  VIL 

A. — "the  WA8P8." 


Thi  diflcrepanciet  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  Wa»f>$  have  given  rise 
to  the  oonjectore  that  here  too,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  CloudM,  we  have 
an  amalgamation  of  two  distinct 
comedies.  This  view  is  borne  out 
by  a  closer  examination  of  the 
comedy.  Philocleon  is  at  first  re- 
pn-sented  as  belonging  to  the  class 
of  poor  dikasts,  to  whom  the  pay 
was  ol  imi>ortance,  and  then  as  be- 


longing to  a  distinctly  higher  class 
of  society.  Again,  Philocleon  gets 
into  all  sorts  of  difficulties,  and  the 
play  leaves  him  in  theuL  Further, 
the  chorus  is  alternately  represented 
as  having  the  energy  and  vigour 
of  young  wasjis  ana  as  enfeebled 
by  old  age.  (Contrast  1060- 1069 
with  1070- 1090,  109 1- 1  ICO  with 
1101-1121 ;  so  too  in  441-456  the 
chorus  utterly  and  iucomprehen- 


1  De  Div.  i.  41 :  Telnjeasus  in  Oaria  est.  qua  in  urbe  excellit  haruspicum 
disciplina. 

'  The  wonhip  of  Sabasiot,  attacked  by  Aristophanes,  bad  become  quit* 
fashionable  in  the  time  of  Tbeophraiituv,  for  the  late-leiU'uer(viii.)  *'  when 
initiated  ioto  the  rites  of  SabasiUA,  will  be  eager  to  acquit  hinu«lf  best  in  tha 
eyes  of  the  priest "  (J«bb*s  trans.) 
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■ibiy  belies  the  activity  which  it 
di8|»lRys  ill) meti lately  before  and  im* 
mediately  after).  'i'hi.H  lends  colour 
to  the  conjecture  that  the  first  half 
of  the  Wasfn  is  mainly  taken  from 
the  original  '^omedy  of  that  name  ; 
whereas  ))art8  of  the  first  half  and 
most  of  the  second  half  are  taken 
from  some  other  comedy — possibly 
the  Gtraa  or  Old  A  f/e^  in  which,  as  in 
the  Watts  (1333  f.  and  1351  f.),  nn 
old  man  is  n)nde  young  a^ain.  Other 
passages  which  are  ])robably  inter- 
polated are  the  very  inartistic  pro- 


logue scene,  8-135  >  the  scenes  witb 
the  su|)emamerary  chorus  of  boys, 
248-272  and  290-317,  who  are  not 
wanted  to  carry  the  wasps'  lanterns, 
for  the  wasps  carry  them  themselves 
218  and  246  ;  too  financial  scene, 
686-697,  in  which  the  cost  to  ths 
state  of  the  dikast  system,  i5Qf 
talents,  is  absurdly  high,  and  has 
probably  been  transferred  from  some 
context  in  which  the  sum  lepre- 
sents  the  expenditure  not  on  the 
dikasts,  but  on  the  ecclesia,  the 
Hould,  theoricA,  &c. 


B.— THE  PARABA8IS. 


The  divisions  into  which  a  comedy 
falls  were  the  same  as  those  ot  tra- 
gedy, with  one  exception.  In  a 
comedy,  as  in  a  tragedy,  the  ode 
which  the  chorus  sang  wlien  it  first 
entered  wa^  called  the  Parodos ; 
those  which  it  sang  when  stand- 
ing in  its  usual  place  between  the 
altar  and  the  stage  were  called 
Stasima ;  the  parts  between  two 
stasima  were  called  Episotles  ;  and 
that  before  the  first  stasimon  was 
the  Prologue  ;  and  that  following 
the  Inst  stnsimon  the  Exodos.  But 
the  Pnrabasis  was  peculinr  to  com- 
edy. The  point  at  which  the  Para- 
basis  occurred  was  not  fixed  by  any 
definite  considerations,  but  was 
inserted  by  the  poet  wherever  he 
thought  the  action  of  the  comedy 
rendered  it  most  convenient.  What 
characterises  the  Parabnsis  is  that  it 
bears  no  relation,  as  do  the  stasima, 
to  the  action  of  the  play,  but  ex- 
pounds the  author's  views,  as  the 
views  of  the  author,  on  any  matter 
of  interest  on  which  he  thinks  fit 
to  directly  address  the  audience.  It 
is  thus  not  only  charaeteristic  of 
comedy,  but  is  probably  the  oldest 
elenient  of  comedy.  It  seems  to  l»e 
a  survi\a!  f'oni  the  time  before 
eoiiudv.  when  Ht  the  conclusion  of 
the  choral  ode  to  Dionysus,  the 
leader  ot  the  chorus,  who  was  albO 
the  |>oet,  came  forward  and  made 
his  jests  and  comments  on  the  to]ncs 
and  i>er8i  d8  of  the  time.    Possibly 


the  name  Parabasis  it  a  snirival 
from  this  stage  in  the  origin  of 
comedy,  and  refers  to  the  '*  coming 
fonrard  *'  of  the  poet  to  deliver  his 
views;  but  the  name  is  generally 
referred  to  the  "march  by**  of  the 
chorus,  when  it  left  its  post  between 
the  altar  and  the  stage  and  marched 
round  the  orchestra  by  the  sjiecta- 
tora.  A  oom]ilete  Parabasis  (m  the 
widest  sense  of  the  word)  consisted 
of  seven  parts.  Fir»t  came  the 
Kommation,  a  few  lines  delivered 
by  the  Coryphtcus  dismissing  the 
actors  who  at  this  point  left  the 
stage),  and  notitving  tlie  audience 
that  the  Paralmsfs  was  aliout  to  be- 
gin. Next  came  the  Pamliasis  pro- 
per (in  tlie  strict  sense  of  the  word), 
delivered  by  the  Corypha-us,  who, 
on  behalf  of  the  poet,  statiid  the 
jtoet's  detenoe  of  himself  or  his 
plays,  or  criticised  his  rivals,  or 
othenvise  glorified  or  jn8tifie<l  him- 
self. The  I'araltasis  is  generally  in 
anapies^s  or  trochaics.  and  is  con* 
eluded  by  the  Pnigoe  or  Makron, 
verses  still  s)K>ken  by  the  Corv- 
nhseus  on  the  same  snbiect  as  the 
rarabasis,  and  gaining  their  n.ime 
because  tliey  had  to  be  rattled  out 
in  one  breath,  and  thus  left  the 
Coryphieus  breathless  and  the  audi- 
ence laughing.  These  three  |<nrtR, 
the  Konimaiion,  the  Paraltasis,  and 
the  Pnigos,  constituted  the  first 
half  of  the  Parabasis  ;  and  here  il 
ahould  be  notioed  that  the  Komin* 
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tion  and  the  Pnigos  were  sometimes 
dispensed  vrith.  The  second  half  of 
the  Parabadis  commenced  with  the 
Strophe,  which  was  sung  by  the 
chorus,  and  was  generally  an  ode 
to  some  god.  This  was  followed  by 
the  Epirrhema,  delivered  by  a  single 
choreutes,  probably  the  Coryplifeus, 
and  ridiculing  some  public  event 
or  person.  Then,  continuing  the 
same  subject,  came  the  Antistrophe, 
sung  by  the  chorus,  and  correspond- 
ing in  metre  and  music  to  the 
Btrophei  Finally  came  the  Ante- 
pirrnema,  delivered  by  a  single 
choreutes,  and  corresponding,  as 
the  name  imftlies,  to  the  epir- 
rhema :  this  concluded  the  Parabasia. 
Whether  the  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe  were  sung  each  by  the 
whole  chorus,  or  by  the  two  hemi- 
choria  respectively  is  uncertain.  If 
by  the  whole  chorus,  then  probably 
the  epirrhema  and  the  antepir- 
rhema  were  delivered  by  the  Cury- 
pheus  ;  if  by  the  hemichoria,  then 
probably  the  leaders  of  the  hemi- 
ehoria  delivered  the  epirrhema  and 


antepirrhema.  Sometimes  there  are 
two  Parabases  in  one  play.  This 
seems  to  l)e  a  survivai  from  the 
time  when  the  chorus  was  the  domi- 
nant element  in  the  worship  of 
Dionysus,  and  the  actors  were  only 
reliets  to  the  chorus. 

The  Parabasis  of  the  Achamiant 
is  divided  as  follows  : — 

First  Parabasis  :  —  Kommation, 
626-627.  Parabasis,  62S-658.  Pni- 
gos, 659-664.  Strophe,  665-675. 
Epirrhema,  676-691.  Aiitistrophe, 
692-701.    Antepirrhema,  702-718. 

Second  Parabasis : — Kommation, 
1143-1149.  Strophe,  1150-1161. 
Antistrophe,  1 162-1173. 

Those  of  the  KnigkU  as  follows : — 

First  Parabasis  :  —  Kommation, 
498-506.  Parabasis,  507-546.  Pni- 
gos, 547-550-  Strophe,  55>-564. 
Ejiirrhema,  565-58a  Antistrojihe, 
581-594.    Antepirrhema,  595-0 la 

Second  Parabasis  :  —  Strophe, 
1 263-1 27  3.  Epirrhema,  1 274- 1 289. 
Antistrophe,  1 290-1299.  Antepir- 
rhema, i30O^i3i5. 


CHAPTER    VIIL  Y 

laDDLX  OOMEDT. 

Ik  order  to  tmderstand  how  the  Middle  Comedy  differs  on  the 
one  hand,  from  Old  Comedy,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  New, 
it  is  necessary  to  understand,  first^  the  fundamental  identity  of 
these  three  stages  of  comedy.  They  are  fundamentally  identical, 
because  they  are  one  and  all  Attic  Comedy,  and  one  and  all 
reflect  the  manners  and  the  life  of  the  age  in  which  they  occur. 
It  is  true  that  the  comedy  of  Aristofthanes  does  not  reflect  the 
philosophy  of  Socrates  or  the  policy  of  Cleon  with  historical 
accuracy,  but  it  does  what  is  as  valuable — it  reflects  them  as 
Aristophanes  saw  them  ;  and  though  the  Middle  and  New 
Comedy  are  mirrors  of  their  time,  they  are  shattered  mirrors, 
for  we  possess  no  complete  play  belonging  to  these  stages  of 
Attic  Comedy,  but  only  fragments.  The  three  stages  of  comedy, 
then,  are  alike,  inasmuch  as  they  all  reflect  the  Athens  of  theu 
time:  the  later  forms  deyeloped  out  of  the  earlier,  and  tbey 
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differ  becaase  Athens  diffeTed  at  these  three  periods.  This  is 
not  the  sole  cause  of  difference,  but  it  is  the  one  which  we  will 
first  consider. 

Rouglily  speakinp:,  the  Old  Comedy  ends  at  the  battle  of  .^^gos- 
potami,  aud  the  Middle  Comedy  at  the  battle  of  Ghnronea, 
From  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  to  the  battle  of  Ch»* 
ronea,  Athens  was  still  free,  although  she  was  no  longer  the 
first  among  the  cities  of  Greece.  After  "  tliat  dishonest  vic- 
tory, at  Chffironea,  fatal  to  liberty,"  she,  with  the  rest  of  Greece, 
was  no  longer  free.  The  period,  then,  between  iEgospotami 
and  ChsBronea  is  politically  and  socially  much  more  a^in  to 
the  time  preceding  than  to  the  time  following  it  The  period 
between  iEgospotami  and  ChsBronea  is  the  last  period  of  the 
creative  power  of  Attic  literature ;  after  Chsronea  begins  the 
imitative  age.  Tlie  Middle  Comedy,  then,  bears  more  resem- 
blance  to  the  Old  than  to  tlie  New.  The  comedy  of  Aristo- 
phanes drew  its  material  from  everything  which  had  an  interest 
for  the  citizens  of  Athens,  politic<«,  philosophy,  religion,  science, 
literature,  art,  and  scandal.  The  New  Comedy  drew  its  material 
from  that  which  most  interested  every  Athenian  of  the  time, 
his  private  l.fe  ;  it  was  a  comedy  of  manners,  and  its  subject 
was  practically  love  only.  Between  these  two  well-defined 
stages  came  the  Middle  Comedy,  which,  like  the  period  it  re- 
flects, was  a  stage  of  transition.  Like  the  New  Comedy,  it  had 
its  love-plays,  but  its  subjects  were  mostly  the  same  as  thoae 
of  the  Old  Comedy.  Plato  and  the  Academy  took  the  place  of 
Socrates ;  Euripides  was  still  attacked,  although  by  that  time 
there  were  to.  be  found  also  comedians  to  defend  him  ;  mytho- 
loj^'y  was  still  a  fertile  source  of  parody  and  ridicule  ;  but  from 
politics  the  Middle  Comedy  drew  but  scantily  or  not  at  alL 

For  this  difference  between  the  Old  and  the  Middle  Comedy, 
the  reason  always  given  is  that  after  the  Peloponnesian  war 
Athens  was  politically  played  out  Aristophanes,  it  is  said, 
wrote  political  comedies  because  politics  interested  his  audi- 
ence; the  writers  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  like  those  of  the 
Kew,  did  not  write  political  comedies,  for  the  reason  that  their 
hearers  did  not  take  an  interest  in  politics.  But  this  would 
not  seem  to  be  the  case :  never  was  the  Assembly  better  at- 
tended, and  never  had  the  oratory  of  its  speakers  attained  to 
the  level  which  it  reached  in  the  period  that  culminates  in 
Demosthenes.  Some  other  reason  must  be  sought  why  politics 
were  not  reflected  in  the  Middle  Comedy,  and  the  same  reason 
must  explain  why  the  litigious  tendencies  of  the  Athenians^ 
Btiouger  at  this  time  than  when  Aristophanes  wrote  the  TFiotfpa^ 
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furnished  no  more  matter  for  the  Miildlo  Comedy  than  did  poli- 
tic.^. Tl>e  explniintion  is  tlint  tlie  Asfcmlily  and  the  Law  Coiirta 
"ere  not  le^is,  but  niore  interosting  than  ever,  and  this  was  the 
result  of  the  )>rowth  of  oratory.  Tlie  Rrst  of  the  Ton  Attic 
Orators  vaa  Aiitiphon,  wliose  name  u  associated  with  the  euta- 
bliflliment  of  tlie  Tliirty  Tyrants  towards  the  end  of  the  PcIO' 
pmnesian  war;  and  we  mny  well  say  tliat  the  perio<i  of  the 
Middle  Comedy  is  the  time  of  the  Orntora.  l-'or  the  develop- 
ment of  oratory  it  is  necessary  that  the  audience  should  he 
critical.  Badly  educated  hearers  demand  Bpefchea  not  beyond 
their  own  )>owers  of  comprehension  and  appreciation.  The 
growth,  therefore,  of  oratory  in  the  period  between  the  Felo- 
ponnesian  war  and  the  battle  of  ChEBronea  would  of  itself  prove 
that  politics  deeply  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  of 
that  time.  But  in  order  to  uaderstand  fully  how  much  they 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Athenians,  it  ia  necessary  to  re- 
member that  the  Athenians  wem  not  a  nation  of  tvadera ;  they 
took  in  their  literature  through  their  earn,  and  not  through  their 
eyes.  Further,  the  largest  audience  which  a  writer  could  get 
woB  the  A!«embly  or  the  Law  Courts.  Again,  at  this  time, 
with  the  exception  of  Plato,  the  literary  genius  of  Athens  was 
all  directed  to  oratory.  From  these  considerations  it  follows 
that  the  Athenians,  who  all  the  year  got  their  litei'ary  food 
from  the  I^w  Courts  and  the  Aseenibly,  required  a  change  of 
diet  at  the  festivals  of  Ciouysua ;  and  tlie  writers  of  comedy 
again,  doubtless,  felt  not  only  that  tliie  change  was  demanded 
from  them,  if  they  wished  to  be  successful,  but  also  that  they 
were  nnable  to  rival  the  speakers  in  the  Assembly  and  the 
Courts  on  their  own  ground.  They  had  before  them  the  warn- 
ing of  tragedy.  WriUtrs  of  tr^;edy  had  indeed  entered  on  the 
contest;  Euripides  had  imported  into  tragedy  much  that  was 
only  appropriate  in  lawsuits,  but  the  measure  of  his  ill  success 
may  show  us  how  little  likely  it  is  that  his  successors  in  tragedy, 
bcking  his  genius,  were  successful  where  he  failed.  The  main 
reason  then  that,  in  not  reflecting  politics,  the  Middle  Comtdy 
ililfered  from  the  Old  was  that  politics  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Athenians  more  than  ever,  hut  engaged  them  only  iu  the 
Assembly,  and  when  treated  oratorically. 

But  the  Peloponnesian  war  had  bi-oken  the  spirit  of  the 
Athenians  thus  far ;  they  would  talk  in  the  Assembly  hut  not 
act  in  the  field  ;  and  this  fact  is  of  importance  as  explaining 
why,  although  the  Middle  Comedy  ceased  to  be  politit^,  it  yet 
did  not  become  the  comedy  of  private  life,  as  did  the  Kew.  In 
the  time  of  the  Old  Comedy,  the  public  duties  of  a  citiun  occa- 
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pied  most  of  his  life,  for  he  had  not  only  to  take  in  the  A8seiii« 
bly  his  share  of  governing  the  country,  but  he  had  at  all  timei 
to  be  prep.in»d  to  fi^'ht  for  his  country.  There  was,  however,  a 
tendency  to  differentiate  these  functions^,  which  was  worked  out 
in  the  time  of  the  2^ew  Comedy.  Pericles  was  both  a  general 
and  the  leader  of  the  Assembly.  By  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
it  was  impossible  to  combine  these  two  functions  ;  Demosthenes 
was  an  oi-ator,  but  not  a  general.  The  same  tendency  was  at  work 
amongst  the  body  of  Athenian  citizens  as  amongst  its  leaders ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes  the  military  duties  of  the 
citizens  were  frequently  delegated  to  paid '  mercenaries.  But 
although  the  Athenian  citizen  of  the  time  of  the  Middle  Comedy 
was  putting  off  his  military  duties,  he  had  not  yet  become,  as 
after  ChsBronoa — when  the  employment  of  mercenaries  had  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  freedom  —he  did  become,  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  r>')lations  of  private  life.  Although  he  did  not  go  in  ptjiv 
son  abroad  on  foreign  service,  and  consequently  took  but  little 
interest  in  what  was  going  on  in  OIjTithus  or  in  Thrace,  he 
still  had  a  vote  and  a  voice  in  determining  the  de^itinies  of 
his  country,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  at  that  time  comedy 
could  not  exclusively  devote  itself  to  private  life. 

We  began  by  saying  that  the  difference  in  the  ages  they 
reflect  is  not  the  only  difference  between  the  three  stages  of 
comedy.  One  obvious  distinction  is,  that  the  chorus  is  practi- 
cally absent  from  the  New  and  the  Middle  Comedy.  Originally 
the  duty  of  providing  and  paying  for  a  chorus  fell  upon  some 
rich  citizen  chosen  by  the  **  inspectors"  ^  of  the  tribe  to  repre- 
sent his  tribe.  The  Peloponnesian  war  impoverished  Athens, 
and  in  consequence  sometimes,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  no  choregus  and  no  chorus  were  appointed  for  comedy. 
What  was  the  custom  l)etween  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  and  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  we  do  not  know,  but  the  diffi- 
culty which  was  experienced  in  providing  a  chorus  for  tragedy 
— the  expense  was  thrown  on  two  members  of  the  same  tribe 
or  of  two  tribes — makes  it  probable  that  a  chorus  was  only 
rarely  provided  during  the  period  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  From 
&c.  306  the  evidence  of  inscriptions  shows  that  it  was  no  longer 
the  custom  to  elect  a  choregus  from  a  single  tribe  or  from  two 
tribes,  but  to  elect  an  aj^onothetes,  who  took  (or  might  decline 
to  take)  the  duty  of  producing  both  the  tmgedy  and  the  comedy, 
sometimes  furnishing  a  chorus  and  sometimes  not.  Some  years 
DO  agonothetes  probably  was  elected,  and  some  years  he  would 
furnish  no  chorus  either  tragic  or  comic,  but  simply  produce  a 
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tragedy  and  a  comedy  without  a  chorus ;  and  sometimes,  we 
ni!iy  conjecture,  he  would  furnish  a  chorus  for  tiagedy  but  not 
for  comedy.  On  the  whole,  then,  it  would  seem  that  it  was 
nttlier  the  exception  than  the  rule  for  plays  of  the  Middle  and 
New  Comedies  to  have  a  chorus. 

As  to  tlie  cause  of  this,  Horace  has  given  wide  currency  to 
the  idea  that  the  chorus  was  suspended  by  law  on  account  of 
the  license  of  the  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy.  But  there  is  no 
warrant  for  this ;  nor  is  the  reason  wholly  to  be  found  in  the 
impoverishment  of  the  citizens ;  for  although  the  Peloponnesian 
war  may  have  produced  some  distress,  in  the  time  of  the  New 
Comedy  Athens  seems  to  have  enjoyed  considerable  material 
prosperity.  The  reason  is  that  the  growth  of  thr  drama  pushed 
the  chorus  on  one  side.  The  drama  at  Athens  had  reached  the 
point  at  which  fuither  development  was  imfiossible,  if  the  chorus 
was  still  to  be  retaineiL  Euripides,  in  his  attempt  to  show 
"the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  ami  pressure," 
was  peqietunlly  hampered  by  th**  chorus  He  wished  to  take 
the  forward  step  which  afterwards  was  taken  by  the  drama,  but 
it  was  made  imposi^ible  for  him  to  do  so  by  the  restrictions 
under  which  tragedy  as  it  was  conceived  at  Athens  lay.  The 
development  of  modern  drama  could  only  come  alter  those 
restrictions  had  been  removed.  From  some  of  them  comedy  at 
A.thens  had  at  all  times  been  free.  The  tragic  poet  was  bound, 
vhe  comic  poet  was  not,  to  adhere  to  myths.  Tragedy  had 
always  to  remember  that  it  was  a  religious  funct^'on,  but  comedy 
was  apt  to  forget  its  religious  functions.  To  reflect  the  life  of 
the  time  was  almost  as  essential  to  comedy  as  it  was  inconsistent 
with  tragedy.  Science,  rhetori<*,  and  i>liilosophy,  when  intro- 
duceil  by  Euripides  are  felt  to  jar  with  the  mythical  scenes  in 
which  they  arc  placed ;  but  in  comedy  no  such  discrepancy  is 
felt.  The  characters  which  Euripides  drew  after  average  Athe- 
nians are  ill  at  ease  when  appearing  under  the  garb  and  title 
of  heroes  of  mythology ;  but  in  the  comedy  of  Menander  such 
charactera  moved  in  the  same  surroundings  as  they  did  in  life. 
The  one  obstacle  which  prevented  the  illusion  of  comedy,  when 
it  undertook  to  represent  real  life,  from  being  perfect  was  the 
chorus.  This  doubtless  was  firat  felt  by  the  writere  of  comedy, 
who  would,  in  conseijuence,  put  but  little  j  ressu*-e  <m  a  /eluctant 
aizonothetes  or  choregus  to  produce  a  chorus.  The  people,  on 
the  other  hand,  soon  came  to  appreciate  the  superiority  of  comedy 
without  a  chorus,  and  consi^quently  showed  no  anxiety  to  elect 
an  agonothetes  to  provide  a  chorus ;  or,  if  a  rhorus  were  pro- 
vided, they  paid  such  scant  attention  to  the  choral  odes,  that 
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there  was  not  much  inducement  for  a  wealthy  citizen  again  to 
furnish  comedy  with  a  chorus. 

What  the  diU'erence  between  Middle  and  New  Comedy  was 
with  regard  to  the  chorus,  we  have  no  direct  evidence  to  show ; 
we  are  reduced  to  conjecture,  and  it  seems  probable  that  inHhis, 
as  in  other  respects,  the  Middle  Comedy  was  transitional,  a*id 
tliat  the  chorus  gradually  decreased  in  importance,  being  mu3h 
less  frequent  in  Middle  than  in  Old  Comedy,  and  practically 
disappearing  in  the  New.  We  do  not  know  certainly  that  there 
was  no  chorus  in  the  New  Comedy ;  indeed,  one  authority 
speaks  of  Menander  as  finally  abandoning  the  chorus,  which 
would  imply  that  until  his  time  the  chorus  still  survived,  though 
with  little  practical  importance.  This  is  what  might  have  been 
expected,  and  is  illuminating  for  the  history  of  the  Greek 
drama.  Euripides,  in  his  attempt  to  develop  tragedy  in  direc* 
tions  untrodden  by  his  predecessors,  devoted  much  labour  to  the 
production  of  more  complex  plots,  and  to  the  working  out  of 
domestic  scenes  as  a  subject  for  tragedy.  In  both  these  experi- 
ments he  was  clogged  by  the  chorua  It  remained  for  Menander 
to  throw  off  this  clog  altogether.  If  any  confirmation  were 
needed  of  the  fact  that  Menander  took  up  the  struggle  where 
Euripides  left  it,  it  would  be  found  in  the  similarity  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  poets;  for  the  comedian,  like  the 
tragedian^  was  impelled  to  put  the  chorus  on  one  side  by  the 
development  of  his  drama  in  the  direction  of  domestic  scenes 
and  complexity  of  plot  Greek  drama  originated  in  the  chorus, 
and  finally  threw  it  aside  altogether. 

Horace  is  also  responsible  for  the  idea  that  the  Middle  and 
New  Comedy  differ  from  the  Old  in  being  less  abusive,  and 
that  this  fact  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  law.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, exactly  true  that  personalities  were  wanting  in  the  Middle 
Comedy,  though  they  were  in  the  New ;  nor  is  it  true  that 
covert  attacks  were  made  upon  individuals,  who  were  pilloried 
under  fictitious  names  on  the  stage.  We  have  the  titles  of 
fifty  or  sixty  plays  of  the  Middle  Comedy  which  take  their  names 
from  real  persons,  and  although  doubtless  not  all  of  these  were 
attacked,  some  probably  were.  But  there  was  a  difference 
between  tlie  Old  and  Middle  Comedy  in  the  mode  of  attack,  as 
we  learn  from  Aristotle  :  that  of  the  Old  Comedy  was  abuse ; 
that  of  the  Middle,  raillery ;  and  thus  in  this  respect  also  the 
Middle  Comedy  was  but  the  stage  which  Attic  Comedy  passed 
through  in  its  transition  from  the  Old  to  the  New. 

In  point  of  plot,  the  difference  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
Comedy  is  unmistakable ;  but  with  regard  to  the  Middle  Comedy 
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it  is  harder  to  fonn  au  opinion.  A  play  of  the  Old  Comedy 
conBisted  of  a  series  of  scenes  having  no  connection  with  each 
other,  V)ut  deriving  their  unity  from  their  connection  with  the 
central  idea  of  the  piece,  which  was  some  such  simple  theme  as 
that*'  ]»eace  is  desirable."  The  plays  of  Menander,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  an  intrigue  and  a  plot ;  the  scenes  developed  out  of 
cai.h  other  and  ended  in  a  d^nodment  This  is  indeed  almost 
implied  in  the  statement  that  his  were  generally  love-comedies, 
which  naturally  result  in  a  marriage  after  the  obstacles  to  the 
course  of  true  love  have  been  removed.  In  two  respects  Men- 
ander's  treatment  of  the  plot  reminds  us  of  Euripides  ;  he  em- 
ployed a  prologue,  and,  if  not  a  detu  ex  maefiinay  at  any  rate 
artificial  means  of  proving  at  the  last  that,  for  instance,  the 
heroine,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  a  hetssra,  is  really  a  free-bom 
Athenian — a  discovery  which  was  the  indispensable  condition 
of  the  marriages  with  which  his  plays  ended.  80  far  as  our 
scanty  information  extends,  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that 
prologues  were  common,  if  used  at  all,  in  Middle  Comedy,  though 
''  recognitions  "  certainly  occurred ;  and  as  the  subjects  of  the 
Middle  Comedy  more  frequently  resembled  those  of  the  Old 
than  those  of  the  New,  it  seems  probable  that  the  treatment 
also  rather  resembled  that  of  the  Old.  Many  of  the  Middle 
Comedies  do  indeed  take  their  name  from  hetssrsB ;  but  they 
seem  to  have  been  treated  of  in  those  plays  in  their  capacity  of 
public  characters  rather  than,  as  in  the  New,  in  connection  with 
private  life.  A  further  consideration  tending  to  show  that  the 
plots  of  the  New  Comedy  were  superior  in  interest  and  illusion 
to  those  of  the  Middle  is  the  fact  that  by  the  time  of  the  New 
Comedy  Aristotle's  works  on  the  drama  were  beginning  to  have 
their  effect  The  period  after  Chseronea  was  one  of  study  of  the 
great  dramatists,  of  reflection  on  their  methods,  and  of  conscious 
employment  of  the  knowledge  thus  gained.  Aristotle  laid  it 
down  in  the  Poettca  that  the  plot  was  the  most  important 
element  of  a  play,  and  Menander  is  reported  to  have  said  on 
some  occasion  that  his  play  was  all  but  ready  ;  he  had  worked 
out  the  plot,  and  had  only  the  verses  to  write. 

In  respect  of  the  characters  put  on  the  stage  by  the  Middle 
and  New  Comedy,  there  seems  to  have  been  little  difference. 
Both  show  a  resemblance  to  Sicilian  comedy,  which  might  be 
expected  from  the  similarity  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  later  Athenian  comedy  and  that  of  Epicharmus  were  pro- 
duced. Epicharmus  was  precluded  from  taking  political  sub- 
jects, and  consequently  aketched  his  characters  from  the  society 
in  which  he  found  himaelf.     These  characters^  however,  w«i« 
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not  individuals,  but  types  ;  and  in  this  respect  the  writers  of  the 
Middle  and  New  Comedy  resemble  Epicharmus.  The  parasites^ 
the  braggarts,  the  boors,  the  iish-dealers,  the  lovers,  the  mis- 
tresses,  the  cooks,  and  the  slaves  of  the  later  Attic  Comedy  are 
all  types,  not  individuals,  and  are  most  of  them  types  which 
had  occurred  previously  in  the  works  of  Epicharmna  How  far 
these  characters  were  from  possessing  individuality  we  may 
understand  when  we  remember  that  each  of  these  types  had  its 
own  mask,  and  that,  e,g.  the  parasite,  in  whatever  play  by  what- 
ever author  he  appeared,  was  recognised  the  moment  he  entered 
the  stage  by  the  mask  he  wore.  When  a  mask  appeared  with 
a  dark  complexion,  thick  lips,  and  a  flat  nose,  everybody  knew 
that  he  was  the  Boor ;  when  another  entered  with  a  dark  com- 
plexion, a  hooked  nose,  and  a  beaming  appearance,  with  a  dash 
of  the  prize  fighter  in  it,^  the  audience  knew  without  being  told 
that  he  was  the  Parasite.  The  nearest  approach  to  individuality 
was  that  these  species  were  in  some  cnses  divided  into  sub- 
species. Thus  the  young  het»ra  wore  a  simple  fillet  round  her 
hair,  the  elderly  hetsera  side  ringlets,  the  ex))ensive  one  much 
gold  in  her  hair,  ami  so  on ;  which  shows  the  care  that  had  been 
devoted  to  working  out  this  character.  Although  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  later  comedians  at  Athens  wrote  were 
much  the  same  as  with  Epicharmus,  and  would  lead  to  the  same 
sort  of  work,  probably  the  Attic  comedians  borrowed  directly 
from  Epichannus ;  for  we  find  them  in  the  Middle  Comedy 
also  adopting  the  parodies  of  mythological  subjects  which  Epi- 
charmus had  instituted  with  great  success.  These,  however, 
]>ractically  disappeared  in  the  New  Comedy ;  and  with  regard 
to  character-drawing,  the  difference  seems  to  have  been  that 
Menander  and  his  contemporaries  attained  to  greater  skill  than 
their  predecessors.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  jutlge  for  our- 
selves on  this  point ;  but  the  '*  Characters  "  of  Theophrastus, 
which  date  from  the  same  time  as  the  New  Comedy,  are  in  all 
proljability  work  of  the  same  stamp  as  the  character-drawing  of 
Menander ;  and  in  the  Boastful  Man  of  Theophrastus  we  pro- 
bably have  something  very  like  the  Ik>aster  of  comedy. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  poets  and  plays  of  the  Middle  Comedy 
conies  from  grammarians,  lexicographers,  writers  of  anthologies, 
and  largely  from  Athenoius,  \vho  says  that  he  had  read  more 
than  ei^'ht  hundred  plays  of  the  Aliddlc  Comedy,  Unfortunately, 
Athenafus  concentrated  his  attention,  in  the  **  Deipnosophista," 
on  culinary  matters,  and   consequently  his  quotations   relate 

^  Ttf  Si  vapafflrtfi  /iaXXor  Kariaye  rd  ^a  (prize-fighters  in  Greece  gol 
their  eara  broken),  Pollux  iv.  148,  from  which  the  aU>ve  it  taken. 
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chiefly  to  the  kitchen,  and  leave  us  in  i<rnorance  of  other  and 
important  points.  We  gain  some  information  on  the  difference 
between  the  three  stages  of  comedy  from  the  work  "On  th» 
Difference  of  the  Comedies"  by  Platonius,  a  Greek  rhetorician 
of  uncertain  data  The  value  of  the  information,  with  regard 
to  the  lives  and  works  of  the  comedians,  which  we  get  from 
grammarians,  scholiasts,  and  lexicographers,  varies  in  each  casa 
These  writers  had  at  times  good  authorities  to  draw  from.  The 
DidascalisB  of  Aristotle  we  have  mentioned.  Theophrastus, 
the  greatest  of  Aristotle's  pupils,  wrote  a  work  "  On  Comedy  * 
which  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius^  and  Atlienseus.* 
The  latter  author  also  mentions  *  a  similar  work  by  Chamfleleon, 
another  pupil  of  Aristotle.  Philochorus  belonged  to  about  the 
same  date  (b.c.  280),  and  wrote  a  work  on  tlie  dramatic  contests 
at  Athen^i,  which  is  referred  to  by  Suidas  and  probably  quoted 
in  Athenssus.^  At  Alexandria,  Callimachus,  the  librarian  of 
Alexandria,  composed  a  catalogue  of  didasealiss ;  ^  and  his  suc- 
cessor, £ratost)iene8,  wrote  a  book  in  twelve  volumes  "On 
Comely."  quoted  by  Photius.*  At  Porgamuni,  Crates,  Carystius, 
and  Herodicus  ^  devoted  themselves  to  the  history  of  the  drama ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  Didymus  wrote  works  on  comedy 
from  wliich  Meineke^  thinks  Hesychius,  Photius,  and  others 
lai^ely  borrowed. 

The  most  important  poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy  was  Alexis, 
who,  although  ho  was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  was  bom  at  Thurii, 
probably  about  B.o.  390,  and  died  not  before  b.c.  288.  He  is 
said  to  have  written  245  plays,  and  we  have  fragments  of  about 
140  of  them.  These  are,  however,  not  sufficient  to  enable  as 
to  form  any  very  good  jud«;ment  of  his  poetical  powers,  and 
unfortunately  we  have  in  no  ancient  writer  any  detailed  criti* 
cism  of  his  work.  The  great  age  which  he  reached  carried 
him  into  the  time  of  the  New  Comedy,  and  he  presents  some 
of  its  features;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  belongs  undoubtedly 
to  the  Middle  Comedy.  We  find  some  political  allusions  in 
his  fragments ;  for  in.<^tance,  he  joins  with  the  Macedonian 
party  in  making  jest  of  the  distinction  which  was  made  in  the 
pseudo-Demosthenic  speech  on  the  Halonnesus  between  Philip's 
^'giving''  the  island  of  Halonnesus  to  the  Athenians  and  "giving 

*  V.  2.  47.  •  vi.  26 ID.  •  ix.  374A  and  4060.  *  xL  464r. 

*  rlya^  rCjv  Karh,  xpopout  xal  dr*  dpxv*  ytPOiUviav  MacKaXiunf. 

*  Sub  voce  edxXeia 

^  Grates  composed  ijfaypa4»d%  ipoftdrui^,  Ath.  viii.  336E  ;  Carystius,  wtfiH 
SiiaaKoXiQw,  Ath.  vi  235B  ;  Herodicui,  xatufM/uira,  Ath.  xiiL  586A  ;  and 
HArpocration,  t.v.  Zinftvf.  *  H.  C.  O.  14. 
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it  back  "  to  them.  Again,  the  titles  of  some  of  his  plays,  e.g.  the 
Helen^  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  &c,  show  that  they  were  on 
mythological  subjects — a  kind  of  play  which  the  Middle  Comely 
borrowed  from  Kpicharmus,  and  was  fertile  in.  It  is  also  a 
mark  that  he  belongs  to  the  Middle  Comedy  that  he  has  allu- 
sions to  the  philosophers  Plato,  Aristippus,  Xenocrates,  ami 
makes  joke  of  the  vegetarianism  of  the  Pythagoreans.^  Fur- 
ther, he  has  allusions  to  literary  men  {e,g.  Araros,  the  son  of 
Aristophanes),  and  parodies  Euripidea  The  quality  which  is 
most  conspicuous  in  the  fragments  of  Alexis  is  his  refinement 

Next  to  Alexis,  the  most  important  poet  of  the  Middle 
Comedy  was  Antiphanes,  who  was  bom  about  B.a  408,  began 
to  produce  plays  about  Bia  388,  and  died  about  B.a  332. 
There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  place  of  his  birth  ;  but  it  is  im- 
portant as  showing  the  decline  of  the  creative  powers  of  AthenSi 
that  AntiphancR,  like  Alexis,  was  not  an  Athenian.  The  num- 
ber of  plays  which  he  wrote  is  uncertain,  statements  varying 
from  280  to  360,  but  we  still  possess  the  titles  or  fragments  of 
about  150.  The  number  was,  at  any  rate,  so  large,  that  it  is 
probable  not  all  the  comedies  of  Antiphanes  were  intended  to 
be  produced  on  the  stage.  Such  plays  as  he  wrote  without 
intending  to  produce  them  on  the  8ta<;e  he  probably  wrote  to  be 
read  ;  not  to  be  read  by  single  individuals,  but  to  be  read  aloud 
by  the  possessor  of  the  MS.  to  a  circle  of  friends.  This  mode 
of  publicity  was  the  one  adopted  by  the  rhetorician  Isocrates, 
who  lived  at  the  same  time  as  Antiphanes.  though  he  was 
somewhat  older  (b.o.  436-338)  than  the  comedian.  It  was  also 
adopted  by  another  contemporary,  the  tragedian  Chseremon,  who 
was  the  author  of  the  practice  of  composing  tragedies  which  were 
meant  solely  to  be  read  in  this  manner.*  This  practice,  which 
thus  was  becoming  so  common  in  tlie  period  between  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  and  the  battle  of  Chasronea,  is  interesting  as 
being  the  transition  stage  through  which  the  Greeks  passed  from 
being  a  nation  which  received  its  literature  through  its  ears  to 
becoming  a  nation  of  readers.*  The  evidence  afforded  by  the 
fragments  of  Antiphanes  accords  with  the  verdict  of  antiquity, 

*  Ath.  vi  223F. 

*  Wi-itera  of  such  tragedies  were  called  iivayvtaffriKoL 

*  The  comedies  of  Anti})lianes  were  probably  recited  at  banquets,  as 
those  of  Mennnder  seem  to  have  been  afterwards,  Ik  tovtov  .  .  .  McydrSp^ 
.  .  .  rd   avfJiT6cia  x^P^"  (SuKcVf  Plut   Mor.  8i8:    6  H  yiifavbpot  /i«rd 

XapirufP  fJuLXurra  iavrbp  aCrdpKri  Tapdcxv^cPf  i¥  Otdrpoit^  h  itarpL^att^  h 
cvfiroffLoit,  dMdypuHTfjLa  xal  ptdSrifia  koI  dy^Pifffia  KocvfrraToif  &p  ^*£XXdf 
ivi/ipoxf  «aXwr  wapix'^  ^  woliiaip,  ib.  1 040.  So,  too,  p.  867  and  Jk 
VU,  PwdL  xvL 
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that  Antiphanes  was  a  graceful  and  perspicuous  writer.  Tlie 
subjects  of  his  plays,  so  far  as  they  are  indicated  by  the  titles, 
were  the  ordinary  subjects  of  Middle  Comedy.  The  number  of 
burlesques  on  mythology  was  considerable  among  his  plays,  e.g, 
the  Adania,  Deticalion^  Omphalej  Orpheus,  SIcc.  Parodies  of  the 
traj^'edians  were  also  numerous,  to  judge  from  the  titles,  e.g.  the 
AleetftUf  Bacc/itB,  AfedeOj  Philoetetes^  Athamas,  &c.  The  frag- 
monts,  again,  contain  allusions  to  and  parodies  on  Euripides  ^ 
and  Sophocles.^  The  titles  of  some  plays  also  indicate  clearly 
that  they  contained  literary  criticism,  e.g.  Poetry,  Sappho,^  &c. 
From  the  Poetry  there  survives  a  fragment^  of  considerable  in- 
terest for  the  history  of  the  drama,  in  which  Antiphanes  com- 
plaiiis  that  whereas  the  tragedian  takes  for  the  subject  of  his 
plays  myths  known  to  all  the  audience,  and  consequently  has 
not  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  explaining  the  situation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  play,  or  of  narrating  the  antecedents  of  his  char- 
acters, the  hard- worked  comedian  has  to  rely  for  everything  on 
his  own  powers  of  invention  and  of  conveying  the  necessary 
information  to  his  audience.  Another  feature  of  the  Middle 
Comedy,  inherited  from  the  Old,  and  distinguishing  it  from 
the  New,  which  occurs  in  the  plays  of  Antiphanes,  is  the  ridi- 
cule of  philosophy.  Plato  and  Ins  school  come  in  for  the 
satire  which  was  levelled  by  the  Old  Comedy  at  Socratea  Ex- 
ternals still  catch  the  comedian's  attention ;  but  it  is  the 
neatness,  no  longer  the  negligence,  of  philosophers'  attire  which 
furnishes  matter  for  jest — a  fact  which  harmonises  with  the 
stories  told  of  the  greatest  of  Plato's  pupils,  Aristotle,  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  foppish  in  dress,  and  carried  his  *'  fads"  so 
far  as  to  cause  it  to  be  understood  that  he  expected  people  who 
dined  with  him  to  come  washed.  Thus  Antiphanes  descril>es  an 
old  gentleman  wearing  a  white  mantle,  beautiful  brown  tunic, 
soft  cap,  elegantly  balanced  cane — in  fine,  the  Academy  in  per- 
son. It  is  not,  however,  solely  the  philosopher's  attire  which  is 
made  fun  of ;  his  philosophy  also  is  satirised. 

Other  points  in  which  Antiphanes  shows  the  common  stamp 
cf  the  Middle  Comedy  are  that  he  has  some  mild  political  alla- 
s^'ons ;  that  he  is  sarcastic  on  the  matter  of  marriage,  e  g.  **•  He  is 
married.  B.  What  1  married  1  and  I  left  him  walking  about 
alive ; "  he  is  Siircastic  also  on  women  in  general :  you  may  as 
Weill  he  says,  proclaim  a  secret  by  the  town-crier  as  tell  it  to 

1  E.ff.  Traiimatioi  z  (Mein.  F.  01  M.  120). 
'  S.ff.  Antig.  712  it  psirodied  JncerL  xa 
*  And  the  Tptrayuiiar^ 

« V.  a  M.  295. 

T 
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a  TToroan.  The  practice  of  asking  riddles,  which  is  ridicnlej 
frequently  in  Middle  Comedy,  is  al^o  illustrated  in  Antiphares. 
The  Parasite  is  drawn  in  some  of  the  fragments  that  remain  to 
us  with  much  care ;  he  requires  no  more  invitation  to  dinner 
than  does  a  fly,  and  it  is  as  hard  to  get  him  away  as  to  get  him 
out  of  a  well ;  resentment  he  cannot  feel ;  his  amiahility  is  in- 
exhaustible, his  appreciation  for  your  jokes  unlimited ;  he  wishes 
his  friends  nothing  but  prosperity.  The  Parasite's  own  view  of 
the  matter  is  that  he  renders  innumerable  services  to  his  friendsi, 
is  a  regular  earthquake  at  forcing  doors,  a  thunderbolt  in  fight^ 
a  slip-knot  for  strangling  inconvenient  people,  and  ready  with 
bis  sworn  testimony  on  any  matter  for  the  service  of  his  friend. 
True,  some  people  laugh  at  him ;  but  they  are  only  young 
men,  and  he  has  the  consciousness  of  his  own  good  servicer 
What  life  is  so  happy  as  his,  whose  most  arduous  occupation 
is  to  smile,  to  joke,  and  drink  deep  I  The  Parasite  himself,  at 
any  rate,  ranks  it  next  to  being  wealthy.  To  dine  well  without 
having  to  think  of  the  bill  is  the  life  of  the  gods. 

Although  Antiphanes  resembles  the  other  comedians  of  his 
time  in  his  philosophy  of  life,  and  advises  men,  being  mortal, 
to  limit  themselves  to  things  moi-tal ;  and  although  he  holds 
that  if  you  take  away  the  pleasures  from  life  there  is  nothing 
left  except  to  die,  still  this  is  outweighed  (at  any  rate  in  the 
fragments  we  possess)  by  his  moial  aphorisms ;  e.^.  base  gains 
bring  little  pleasure  and  much  pain  ;  the  consciousness  of  a  just 
life  is  the  best  of  pleasures ;  since  man  must  die,  it  is  folly  to 
die  for  nothing ;  adorn  not  your  body  with  briglit  colours,  but 
your  heart  with  clean  works  ;  honourable  poverty  is  better  than 
base  wealth.  Antiphanes'  humour  peeps  out  in  the  fragment 
in  which  he  says  that  it  is  not  on  the  perjurer,  but  on  the  man 
who  trusts  him  that  divine  vengeance  descends.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  world,  as  is  shown  by  his  maxim  that  one  should  do  at 
Sparta  as  Sparta  does ;  and  he  anticipated  th<^  expression  that 
the  dead  are  not  dead  but  ''gone  before."  Finally,  we  may 
notice  that  in  some  respects  Antiphanes  foreshadows  the  New 
Comedy,  and  thus  gives  additional  proof  that  the  Middle  Comedy 
was  but  a  transition  stsge  ;  for  the  titles  of  some  of  hU  comedies 
seem  to  show  that  their  plots  were  of  the  more  developed  kind 
which  were  characteristic  of  the  New  Comedy.  Such  are  the 
ilarriage^  the  Twins,  the  Unfortunaie  Lovers^  the  Hetreas^  the 
Lost  Monry,  &c.^ 

The  next  poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy  of  whom  we  possess 

^  Add,  amongst  othen,  the'Ai«0'y^(6^icyoc,  which  wu  performed  in  B.a  556^ 
KMording  to  the  Didatcalia  j>refteryed  to  ui  in  a  itone  reoord.    O.  L  O.  i.  354. 
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any  considerable  fragments  is  Anaxandrides ;  and  as  Aristotle 
several  times  quotes  him,  it  is  prol)abIe  that  he  was  a  comedian 
of  some  merit  Anaitondrides,  too,  like  Alexis  and  Antiphanes, 
was  not  by  birth  an  Athenian.  He  seems  to  have  commenced 
his  career  as  a  comedian  about  B.O.  .^76,  and  to  have  continued 
until  about  B.a  345  or  B.a  340.  He  did  write  dithyrambs,  but 
was  best  known  as  a  comedian.  Of  his  thirty-six  comedies 
whose  titles  we  are  acquainted  with,  one- third  were  mythological 
burlesques  ;  and  in  re.>pect  of  his  subjects,  literature,  philosophy, 
hetsBrsB,  &&,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  accord  with  the  other 
poets  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  Suidas  says  that  he  was  the  first 
c^tmedian  to  introduce  love  plots,  but  the  author  of  the  Greek 
life  of  Aristophanes  says  that  it  was  Aristophanes  who  first  in- 
troduced them  in  the  lost  play  Cocalus,  Although  in  Anax- 
andrides we  find  the  usual  attacks  on  marriage,  we  also  find 
him  opposed  to  divorce.  But  perhaps  the  two  most  remarkable 
fragments  are  that  In  which  he  declares  his  agnosticism,^  and 
that  in  which  he  insists  on  the  relativity  of  religiona^  Thus 
the  Egyptians  worship  cows,  the  Greeks  eat  them  ;  the  former 
adore  dogs,  the  latter  thrash  them  ;  and  a  similar  variation  of 
the  religious  sentiment  is  to  be  observed  in  the  treatment  by  the 
two  pe<iples  of  cats. 

In  Eubulus  at  last  we  come  to  a  comedian  of  Athenian  birth. 
Acconiing  to  Suidas,  he  lived  about  aa  376,  but  his  life  must 
have  been  prolonged  for  some  tnne  later,  as  he  was  contem- 
porarv  with  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides.  We  possess  frag- 
ments and  the  titles  of  about  fifty  comedies ;  and  froiA  these 
it  would  seem  that  Eubulus  particularly  affected  mythological 
burlesque.  Allied  with  this  is  a  fondness  for  parodying  the  tra- 
gedians, particularly  Euripides,  and,  with  more  justice,  Diony- 
sius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  whose  tragedies  seem  to  have  been 
bad.  In  diclion,  Eubulus,  from  his  fragments,  appears  to  have 
been  terse  and  elegant 

Of  the  other  thirty  poets  of  the  Middle  Comedy  we  have  not 
space  to  speak  in  detail.  What  remains  of  Am  phis  makes  as 
regret  the  loss  of  his  plays.  He  had  discovered  that  the  best 
solace  for  misfortune  is  work  ;  that  one  dislikes  the  scenes  of 
one's  misfortunes ;  that  solitude  is  golden ;  that  silence  is  invalu- 
able, and  that  death  is  everlasting.  A  still  greater  loss  is  that 
of  the  plays  of  Timodes,  who  seems  to  have  possessed  an  excel- 

*  Tha  Canephora  (F.  C.  M.  171):— 

Irarret  iaixkv  wfAt  rd  tfcT  dfiikrtpoi 
ko6k  iff  flip  oOiiw, 

>  The  FUei*  (F.  C.  M.  z8z). 
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lent  stylA,  considerable  power,  and  much  audacity.  Several 
of  his  fraf^raents  contain  political  allui^ions,  and  in  fii»in  he 
shows  tliat  he  belonged  to  the  Mncedon'ian  party ;  lor  in  the 
DeloSf  where  he  alludes  to  the  Har{ talus  affair,  he  not  only, 
in  accordance  with  the  general  suspicion  of  the  time,  accuses 
Demosthenes  of  having  been  bribed  by  Harpalus,  but  also 
makes  the  same  charge  against  Hyjierides.  Elsewhere  also  he 
attacks  these,  the  most  prominent  orators  of  the  anti-Macedonian 

Sarty.  We  also  have  an  interesting  fragment  of  nineteen  lines 
y  Timocles  expounding  the  theory  of  tragedy,  to  the  effect 
that  men  find  consolation  for  their  own  misfortunes  in  seeing 
represented  the  greater  misfortunes  which  the  heroes  of  tragedy 
bear.  Ephippu^  gives  an  amusing  sketch  of  a  foppish  young 
follower  of  Plato,  about  to  make  a  speech,  and  posed  in  a 
beautiful  attitude,  with  one  foot  (toe  on  the  ground,  heel  in  the 
aif)  crossing  the  other  ankle,  displaying  his  carefully  arranged 
straps  and  elegant  sandals,  mantle  SBsthetirally  draped,  and  him- 
self majestically  leaning  on  his  cane.  The  followers  of  Plato 
also  fimiish  the  subject  of  a  long  fragment  by  Epicrates,  who 
represents  them  as  much  exercised  as  to  the  definition  of  colo- 
cynth,  whether  it  is  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral ;  for,  says 
Epicrates,  they  spent  their  time  in  defining  things.  In  the  frag- 
ments of  Anaxilas  we  find  a  long  diatribe  against  another  class 
in  Athenian  society,  the  hetsBrae;  it  is  illuminating  for  the 
social  sanction  of  the  time  to  notice  that  Anaxilas  does  not 
complain  that  hetsersB  are  immoriil,  but  that  they  are  expensive. 
Elsewhere  he  complains  that  some  people  are  as  suspicious  as 
snails,  who  carry  their  very  houses  about  with  them.  Dionysioa 
in  a  long  fragment  gives  us  an  amusing  picture  of  a  cook,  who 
treats  his  art  with  the  respect  which  its  importance  in  the  time 
of  the  Middle  Goniedy  entitled  it  to :  it  is  above  definition ; 
any  man  may  roast  or  boil,  but  t»^  be  a  cook  is  another  thing. 
This  cook  seems  to  have  l)ecn  an  Aristotelian,  for  the  Stagirite 
about  this  time  was  drawing  exactly  the  same  distinction  ;  any 
man  may  do  a  just  act,  but  to  be  a  just  man  is  a  different  thing. 
Aristophon  draws  a  Parasite  in  a  way  which  reminds  us  of  the 
Parasite  of  AntiphaneS ;  he  is  an  Argive  at  ejecting  drunken 
guests,  a  ram  at  bretking  open  d(X>rs,  and  he  is  so  regular  in 
appearing  at  dinner  that  he  has  earned  the  nickname  "  Soup."  ^ 
Axionicus  and  Diodorus  also  draw  the  character  of  the  Parasite, 
but  do  not  add  any  fresh  traits  to  the  character.     Thoophilua 

^  Ar  Tit  irrif,  vdpei/u  wpurm,  Atrr  ^89  wdXai 
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calls  ixinsic  a  grent  treasure ;  ^  and  Mnesimachus  has  a  beautiful 
comparison  of  sleep  to  death,  for  which  there  is  no  English 
equivalent.*  The  other  poets  of  whose  plays  we  have  frag- 
ments and  titles  do  not  call  for  special  mention.  They  are: 
Araros  and  Nicostratus,  sons  of  Aristophanes ;  Antidotns,  Cra- 
ti'ius  (the  younger),  Droroo,  Epigenes,  Eriphns,  EuhulideSi 
Heniochus,  Heraclides,  Heraclitus,  Orphelio,  Philetsenis^  Phi- 
liscus,  SophiluSi  Sotades,  Timotheus,  and  Xenarchua 

^  2a  the  OUharadtu  (F.  0.  M.  6a8)  :* 

•  ikctrC  (F.  O.  M.  579)  s— 

r4  iUMfk  rtO  iudrtv , 


part  li* 


BISTORY,  ORATORY,  AND  PHILOSOPHZ 


y 
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■♦♦■ 


CHAPTEE  L 

TBS  BBGINNING8  OF  PB081« 

PovTRT  precedes  prose  composition  generally  in  the  history  of 
a  nation's  literature,  partly  l>ecause  poetry  can  be  more  easily 
composed  and  transmitted  without  the  aid  of  writing  than  can 
prose,  and  partly  because  the  charm  of  verse  or  rhythm  appeals 
more  powerfully  and  more  directly  than  that  of  prose.  Further, 
prose  requires  that  the  means  of  writing  should  be  developed  to 
a  certain  extent ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  we  must  add 
that  a  reading  public  only  came  into  existence  late  and  gradu- 
ally. The  Greek  lived  more  in  the  open  air  than  in  his  own 
house;  transacted  basiness,  private  and  political,  orally  more 
than  by  means  of  writing ;  and,  by  the  constitution  of  the  society 
he  lived  in,  listened  to  rather  than  reaii  his  literature.  The 
Greek  aversion  to  the  solitary  and  unsociable  mode  of  acquir- 
ing information  by  reading  is  illustrated  in  the  Phoedrus  of 
Plato,^  where  Socrates  says  of  written  works :  '*  You  would 
imagine  that  they  had  intelligence ;  but  if  you  want  to  know 
an}  thing  and  put  a  question  to  one  of  tliem,  the  speaker  always 
gives  one  unvarying  answer.  And  when  they  have  been  once 
written  down,  they  are  tumbled  about  anywhere,  among  those 
who  do,  and  among  those  who  do  not  Understand  them.  And 
they  have  no  reticences  or  proprieties  towards  different  classes 
of  persons ;  and,  if  they  are  unjustly  assailed  or  abused,  their 
parent  is  needed  to  protect  his  offspring,  for  they  cannot  protect 
or  defend  themselvea** 

/^  This  passage  shows  that  people  did  read  books  in  Plato's  time ; 
but  in  the  sixth  century  B.a,  when  prose  literature  begins  tc 
make  ito  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  Greece^  there  was  no 

"      ....  V  ays  HSwrett'i  tranriatineX   • 
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reading  public,  and  prose  authors  composed  their  works  rathez 
to  be  delivered  as  lectures  than  to  be  circulated  as  books. 
Writing  at  the  time  seems  to  have  been  developed  enough  to 
aid  composition,  but  not  enough  to  diffuse  literature.  As 
was  to  be  expected  in  a  new  art,  the  art  of  composing  prose 
was  one  which  only  gradually  attained  freedom  and  grace. 
Indeed,  the  very  idea  of  prose  literary  composition  was  one 
which  only  occurred  to  the  Greek  mind  when  poetry  had 
made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  narrate  history  and  ex- 
pound philosophy — two  functions  which  do  not  properly  belong 
to  poetry.  Laws  and  treaties  between  states  had,  doubtless, 
been  expressed  in  prose  and  inscribed  on  stone  or  metal  before 
the  sixth  century,  but  thev  are  no  more  literature  than  are 
the  lists  of  Olympian  victors,  which  also  existed  probably 
before  the  sixth  century.  If,  then,  setting  aside  laws,  treaties, 
lists  of  officials,  &c.,  as  not  belonging  to  our  subject,  we  turn 
to  the  earliest  prose  literature  of  Greece,  we  find  that  history 
and  philosophy  are  the  two  subjects  which,  having  been  de- 
veloped in  poetry,  at  least  as  far  as  was  compatible  with  the 
laws  of  poetry,  were  the  first  to  burst  the  bonds  of  rhythm  and 
finl  expression  in  prose. 

Prose,  like  other  forms  of  Greek  literature,  although  carried 
to  its  highest  pitch  in  the  mother-land,  originated  in  the  colo- 
nies ;  and  it  is  to  Miletus  especially  that  the  honour  of  invent- 
ing prose  belongs.  The  earliest  prose  writers,  Hecat^us,  Phere- 
C3'des  the  historian,  Dionysius,  Anaximander,  and  Anaximenes, 
were  either  bom  in  Miletus,  or,  like  Bion,  Deiochua,  and 
Charon,  in  colonies  founded  by  Miletus.  Pherecydes  of  Syros, 
who  disputes  with  Cadniu5%  of  Miletus  the  honour  of  being  the 
fir.-t  Greek  prose  writer,  did  not  indeed  belong  to  Miletus,  but 
to  the  colonies.  The  very  existence  of  Cadmus  has,  however, 
/  been  disputed.  According  to  the  ordinary  account,  ho  livd 
about  ac.  ^^o  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  Foundation  or 
Colonisation  or^liletus,  which,  according  t0  Siiidas,  consisted 
of  four  books.  It  seems,  however,  ex tretnely. improbable  tliat 
the  works  which  in  the  time  of  Augustiis  went  under  th^ 
name  of  Cadmus  were  genuine  ;  and'  although  there  may  have 
been  a  writer  named  Cailnms  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  B.C.,  it  must  be  said  that  he  is  not  even  men- 
tioned by  any  classical  writer,  or,  indeed,  by  any  author  before 
StralK).  The  existence,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  genuine  work 
by  Pherecydes  of  Syros  On  Naiure  seems  to  be  generally 
accepted  ;'  but  the  evidence  as  to  his  date  id  Conflicting,  'Shtl 
it  is  only  conjeHuraU/  thai  he  is  pliped  ui  the  middle  of  tha 
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■ixlh  century  B.a,  though  the  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  both 
the  language  ami  the  style  of  the  few  fragmenta  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  langunge  is  Old  Ionic,  and  tlio  style  has 
the  "jerkineea"  and  abruptness  charactoristif;  of  the  earliest 
atterapts  to  write  prose.  It  is  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of 
Phorocydes  and  the  genuinencBS  of  the  fnigments  that  he  ia 
mentioned  by  Aristotle.^  From  Pherecydus  of  Syros  who  wrote 
a  poem  On  Nature  it  ia  nece^eary  to  distinguish  Pherecydea  of 
Leros,  who  livetl  about  the  time  of  tlie  Persian  wars,  and  wrote 
on  the  Antiquities  of  Attica  in  ten  bootui,  h'ginning  with  the 
beginning  of  the  world  and  coming  down  to  the  Ionic  coluni- 
sation  of  Asia  Ifinor.  With  regard  to  Bion  of  Froconnnsus, 
■milher  early  prose  writer,  who  wrote  on  the  early  history  of 
lotiia,  it  ia  uncertain  at  what  period  be  lived.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  coutemjiomry  with  Plierecydea,  but  with  which 
Phorecydes  is  doubtful.  Acuailaus  of  Argos  is  said  to  have 
livoil  slkurtly  after  Cadmus ;  but,  like  Cadiim%  his  existence 
lacks  tlie  satisfactory  support  of  a  mention  in  classical  writers, 
and  we  cannot,  therefore,  feci  any  grt'ftt  confidence  in  what  v, 
toM  ua  about  him.  He  is  said  to  have  composed  a  nBnea logical 
work,  which  began  with  Chaiis  and  came  down  to  tlie  irojan 
war,  nnd  whiuh  reaemMed  in  everything  hut  metre  the  genea- 
log'cal  poems  of  the  Hesiodic  echool.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian  this  work  existed,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  works  of 
Cadmus,  it  seems  more  probable  that  we  have  to  do  with  % 
forgery  than  with  a  genuine  work.  The  very  nature  of  the 
work  is  inconaistent  with  the  idea  involved  in  the  term  "  logo, 
grapher,"  which  ia  applied  to  the  early  prose  writers  who  paved 
the  way  for  history,  when  it  at  length  appeared  in  the  work  of 
Herodotus,  By  the  norae  "  lo;;ographer "  ia  meant  a  person 
who  collects  and  commits  !<}  writing  facts,  in  coatmdiatinction 
to  one  who  collects  myths  ;  whereas,  if  the  work  which  went  in 
Hadrian's  time  under  the  name  of  Acnailaus  were  genuine, 
Acufilaus  would  iDBrely  have  paraphrasedlii  prose  the  myths  of 
Hesiod.  Before  proceeding  to  those  logogiaphers  of  whom  we 
know  something,  ve  will  briefly  mention  those  of  whom  ws 
Irnow  little  but  tiieir  names.  l>eiochns  of  Proconnesua  is  aatd 
to  have  written  an  account  of  the  city  of  Cyricus.  Hippys  of 
Khegium  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Perann  wara,  end  wrote  an 
nccinnt  of  Argos,  Engeon  of  Bam  s,  Enderons  of  Paros  (or 
Naxos),  DemovJes,  Mclesagoras,  Xenomcdea  of  Chios,  and 
Damasle^  are  little  more  than  nanjes  to  us. 
The  moat  distuigtiiahe>.l  of  the  logogiaphsis  waa  ^catwut  of 
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Miletus,  a  man  who  figures  in  the  history  of  lis  country  as  well 
as  ill  the  history  of  literature,  and  for  whom  we  conceive  a  dis- 
tinct admiration.  The  date  of  his  birlh  and  death  there  la 
nothing  to  fix,  but  the  time  at  which  he  flourished  fortunately 
admits  of  no  doubt.  Herodotus  not  only  frequently  refers  to 
him  and  quotes  from  him,  but  gives  us  valuable  information 
about  his  life.  In  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  Hecatsus  was 
a  man  of  position,  influence,  and  character.  He  wns  among  the 
leading  men  whom  Aristngoras  consulted  when  about  to  insti- 
gate Ionia  to  revolt,  and  he  showed  his  insight  and  his  compre- 
hension of  the  enormous  power  of  the  Persian  empire  by  endea- 
vouring to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from  attempting  to  match 
thom:*elves  against  their  j)owerful  masters.  This  was  from  no 
sympathy  with  the  Persians,  from  no  want  of  patriotism  or  of 
love  of  freedom,  on  the  ])art  of  Hecntseus,  but  becixuse  he,  with 
a  cool  head  and  with  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  the 
resources  of  the  Persian  empire,  foresaw  the  hopelessness  of 
the  struggle.  The  revolt  once  decided  on,  Hecataeus' showed 
tlie  same  cool  perception  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  the 
lonians,  and  advised  them,  if  they  undertook  the  struggle,  to 
employ  every  means  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.  The  trea- 
sures of  the  great  Apollo  temples  at  LranehidsB  would  fadl  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persians  if  left  alone,  and  he  therefore  advised 
the  lonians  to  em[»loy  these  temple  treasures  for  the  purposes 
of  the  revolt  rather  than  leave  them  to  be  used  by  the  enemy. 
Tliis  advice,  however,  shared  the  same  fate  as  his  previous  pro- 
posal. A  third  time  llecatseus  showed  his  practical  wisdom, 
and  a  third  time  his  a<lvice  was  rejected,  when,  just  before  the 
battle  of  Lade,  he  proposed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus 
should  leave  their  city,  withdraw  to  the  island  of  Lcros,  and 
there,  awaiting  the  issue  of  events,  watch  for  a  favourable  mo- 
ment for  establishing  themselves  firmly  once  more  in  Miletus. 

Ilecata'us  was  a  man  of  good  birlh ;  he  traced  his  descent  to 
a  god,  and  must  have  been  ] possessed  of  some  wealth  to  make 
the  extensive  travels,  the  fruits  of  which  he  embodied  in  his 
Descripttim  of  the  World,  This  work  consisted  apparenily  of 
two  ])urt8,  one  describing  Europe,  the  other  Asia — the  latter  in« 
eluding  Kgypt  and  Libya.  There  are  several  |)oints  of  interest 
in  connection  with  this  work.  In  the  first  place,  we  fintl  tiat 
in  it  geography  is  hardly  yet  distinguished  from  hist«iry.  The 
j)lan  of  the  work  is  indeed  topngmphiwd,  but  the  description  of 
the  places  mentioned  in  it  included  a  history  of  the  places  as 
Well.  In  the  next  place,  it  has  been  maintained,  both  in  ancient 
and  in  recent  times^  that  Herodotus  xu>t  ouljr  quotes  from  tliis 
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irorlc  with  uknovledgment,  T>i)t  liae  atso  "  stolen "  p(is!>agea 
fpiiii  his  predeceBsora  Detcrtplion  of  the  World,  anil  tried  to 
pM8  tbtin  off  na  hia  own.  Of  tliia  point,  aa  far  ns  it  utFucta 
tbecliD'acter  of  Herodotua,  we  shall  have  to  epeak  niibacquently, 
lu  thi-  plica  we  have  to  conaider  the  queation  ou\y  so  far  aa  it 
may  l)  ruiv  li^'Ut  on  the  auiheuticitj  of  the  works  ascribed  to 
Ueuiueus. 

Whether  Hecatteiia  ^ve  namea  to  the  two  parts  of  his  work, 
or  even  gave  a  litie  to  the  whole  work,  may,  perhaps,  bs 
duubted*  It  may,  huwever,  he  regarded  as  a  ccrtiiin  inference 
from  the  quotatioiia  in  Herodotus  that  he  did  write  a  descrip- 
tion'of  places  in  Europe  and  Asia.  In  Alexandrine  times  and 
later,  tliere  was  in  circulation  a  Detcriptioa  of  the  World  pro* 
fessing  to  he  hy  Hecatfeus,  and  divided  into  two  [mrts — » 
Duscriplion  of  Eumpe  and  a  Description  of  Asia,  liut  Eratos- 
thenes (bom  B.C.  276)  scorns  to  have  liad  j^reat  doubt  whether 
the  latter  |ian  was  ^'enuine.  Instances  of  literary  forgery  we 
have  already  seen,  in  nil  probability,  in  the  worka  which  passed 
under  tlie  names  of  Cadmus  and  Acuailaus  ;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable tliHt  here  too  we  have  tlie  work  of  a  forger,  who,  knowing 
that  Hecutaus  had  written  a  description  of  Asia  wliicli  had 
perished,  proceeded  to  recnn^^truct  the  work,  and  in  doing  so 
borruwed  many  paasages,  almost  verbatim,  from  McrodotuB'  de- 
scription of  EgypU'  Then,  in  later  times,  there  arose  amoi:g 
uucritieal  and  not  impartial  men  the  belief  that,  since  Herodotus 
was  later  in  date  than  Hecatteus,  these  passages  must  have  been 
stolen  by  the  later  from  the  earlier  writer.  Wliether  the  De- 
teriftion  of  Europe.,  the  first  part  of  the  work,  was  accepted  at 
genuine  by  the  criiica  of  Alexandria,  we  do  not  know.  We 
have  no  expri'ssion  of  their  opinion  for  or  against  it  But  tlia 
ipuriouaness  of  the  one  part  throws  suspicion  OH  the  other. 
Finally,  a  work  entitled  the  Genealoffies,  which  was  in  circu- 
lation until  late  times,  was  ascribed  to  Hocat^us.  But  the 
mythical  character  of  the  work  is  not  much  in  accoi-d  with 
what  Ijitle  wa  know  of  iiecatceua'  writings ;  and  frequently,  as 

>  Harodotiu  HoH  not  quota  thg  work  hj  Ti>m&  He  taji,  e.g.  vi.  137, 
Ecaroin  iikr  i 'Hy^iriMpoi'  tipv"  i'  touti  \rj7Dur1  i.t.X. 

>  If  thb  be  the  cue.  tlien  Ilia  qaiilitiei  niunllj  Hacribecl  to  the  atyla  And 
luiguaga  cif  KentieiK  on  the  autlinrity  of  Hermiii;enei— thnt  it  wn>  (lurel 

he  I>railii9ited  of  Ic  1  for  llvriiKicrilea  iru  ■peiikini;  witli  refi-i^iiee  to  tlia  for* 
■ery,  u  i>  aliuoii  hr  the  wonli  witli  wliisli  Jia  be'.'ini  liia  critidHni,  I>t  (/ex. 
l>Kt-4i,  iL  11,  'EiBToiot  U  o  HiXjfftot,  ro/i'  oi  i'n  MXin-a  li^Xtrrai  1 
"B^Uorn.  MltbouKli  the  debt  of  UetudoMs  ia  bf  lom*  talian  to  maui  iuilebi«4 
MMUit7la.D0tinmttter. 


^ 
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Herodotus  refers  to  bim,  he  never  cites  him  in  such  a  way  as  to 
countenance  tlie  heliel  that  he  wrote  more  than  one  work. 

Contemporary  with  Hecat^eus  seems  to  have  been  Dionysins 
of  Miletus,  who  wrote  probably  a  Persian  History,  and  Charon 
of  Limpsacus,  who  seems  to  have  been  nothing  more  tlian  an 
annalist.  A  man  of  far  different  powers  was  Hellanicug  of 
Mitylene,  who  wrote  numerous  prose  works  of  various  kinds. 
His  date  cannot  be  fixed  precisely,  but  he  was  a  contemporary 
of  Herodotus,  and  lived  long  enough  to  bring  his  History  of 
Attica  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  we 
learn  from  Thucydides  (I  97).  His  works  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes — genealogical,  topographical^  and  chronological 
The  geneaIogical"viorl{8  included  the  Deuealioneia,  which,  fol- 
lowing the  Tliessalian  myth,  began  with  Deucalion  after  tho 
flood,  and  probably  dealt  with  Thessalian  traditions ;  and  the 
TioicUj  which  not  only  related  many  new  facts  about  the  Trojan 
war,  but  followed  the  history  of  the  Trojan  colonies  founded 
after  the  fall  of  Troy.  Tiie  topographical  works  included  much 
history,  as  well  as  the  description  of  places ;  for  instance,  the 
Atthis,  or  History  of  Attica,  included  a  sketch  of  Attic  history 
from  the  time  of  Cecrops  to  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  The  Pei'sica  comprised  a  history  not  only  of  the  Persians, 
but  also  of  the  Medes  and  Assyrians  from  the  time  of  ^'inus  to 
the  time  of  Hellanicus.  The  jEolica  or  Leshica  also  probably 
included  the  history  as  well  as  a  description  of  Lesbos.  The 
chronological  works  or  annals,  the  Priestesses  of  thsArgive  Hera 
and  the  Cameonicce,  were  based  on  official  lists,  in  tho  one  case 
of  the  })riestesses,  in  the  other  of  the  winners  at  the  Camean 
games ;  but  tlu^y  were  something  more  than  bare  lists.  It  is 
probable  that  even  the  official  lists  com])rised  something  more 
than  mere  names,  and  that  important  events  were  also  briefly 
noted  down.  Hellanicus,  again,  may  have  collected  together 
and  synchronised  information  drawn  from  various  data;  for 
there  was  at  this  time  no  mode  of  reckoning  the  years  common 
to  all  the  Greeks. 

Finally,  among  the  logographers  earlier  than  or  contemporary 
with  Herodotus,  we  must  mention  Xanthus  of  Lydia,  who  com- 
posed an  account  of  his  native  country!  It  is  doubtful  whether 
he  wrote  before  Herodotus  or  not.  Ephorus,  a  later  historian, 
however,  affiims  that  the  work  of  Herodolus  was  indebted  to 
Xanthus,  and  the  authority  for  making  Xanthus  later  than 
Herodotus  is  not  strong  enough  to  outweigh  the  evidence  of 
Ephorus.  Before  leaving  the  logographers,  we  may  say,  on  the 
authority  of  Dionysios  of  Halicamassus,  which  is  conflrmed  bj 
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the  fragments  that  we  possess  and  hj  knowledge  derived  from 
otlier  sources,  that  the  logographers  hore  a  clo>o  likeness  to  each 
other  hoth  in  their  metiiods  and  in  their  style.  Their  object 
was  to  give  puhlicity  to  traditions  which  had  only  an  orul  cur- 
rency, and  to  the  events  of  the  past  recorded  in  tlie  lists  and 
other  documents  preserved  in  temples  or  other  puhlic  places. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  material  which  they  collccte^l  tliey 
showed  no  skill.  They  simply  heaped  together  all  the  informa- 
tion they  could  get^  and  classed  it  solely  by  the  nation  or  town 
to  which  it  related.  As  poetry  is  fitted  for  works  of  the  ima- 
gination, so  is  prose  for  precision  ;  and  although  the  logograr 
phers  had  little  or  no  notion  of  hi.^^toriciil  critici^mi,  their  inten- 
tion was  to  collect  facts,  as  their  name  implies,  not  myths. 
Finally,  as  regards  their  style,  it  was  clear,  simple,  correct, 
brief,  and  free  from  rhetorical  decoration.  The  earliest  of  them 
evidently  find  prose  a  difficult  instrument  to  handle.  They 
eject  short  sentences  with  a  sharp  effort.  The  movement  of 
their  writing  is  jerky.  Their  vocabulary  and  metaphors  are 
those  of  poetry  rather  than  of  prose ;  and  periods  which  even  in 
Homer  have  attained  a  certain  development  and  complexity  are 
unknown  in  the  earliest  prose. 

Contemjiorary  with,  but  junior  to.  Herodotus  was  the  celebrated 
physician  Hippocrates.  He  was  born  between  B.o.  470  and  b.o. 
460  in  the  ij^IamT  of  Cos,  and  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
Asclepiad(B,  who  traced  their  origin  to  the  fabulous  iEsculapius. 
In  his  youth  he  became  familiar  with  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine  by  his  connection  with  the  Asclepion  of  Cos, 
and  he  was  specially  instructed  by  Herotlicus,  who  firet  intro- 
duced the  use  of  gymnastics  as  a  part  of  medicine.  He  then 
made  extensive  travels,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  works.  In 
what  order  he  visited  the  places  whicli  he  mentions,  we  cannot 
say  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  Delos,  Thasos, 
Abdera,  and  other  places  in  Thrace  and  Thessaly.  In  Athens 
he  must  have  spent  much  time,  and  although  there  is  no  satis- 
factory evidence  for  ihe  story  that  he  rendered  important  services 
d'uing  the  great  plague  which  broke  out  at  the  beginning  of  the 
V  )lo(X)nne8iau  war,  there  isnuthing  intrinsically  improbable  in  the 
story.  Macedonia  it  seems  probable  he  visited,  for  he  de-^crihes 
Pclla  and  Acanthus ;  and  we  know  that  his  son  became  court- 
physician  to  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia.  It  is  also  said  that 
he  declined  an  invitation  to  attend  the  king  of  Persia.  Neither 
has  this  story  any  improbability  in  itself,  for  before  the  time  of 
Hippocrates  a  Greek  physician,  Democedes,  had  been  attached 
to  the  Persian  courts  and  in  Hippocrates'  own  time  his  relation 
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Ctesias  was  the  Persian  court-physician.  But  there  is  no  good 
eviilence  for  the  story.  Hippocrates  died  at  Larissa  somo  time 
between  ac.  380  and  B.a  360,  at  an  advanced  age. 

The  works  of  Hippocrates  are  the  earliest  treatises  on  medi- 
cine known  to  us  in  Greek,  but  they  are  in  themselves  proof 
that  the  art  must  have  been  cultivated  in  Greece  long  before 
bis  time.  Considerable  as  the  genius  of  *'  the  great  Hippo- 
crates "  undoubtedly  is,  and  vast  as  was  his  own  observation, 
be  was  to  some  extent  indebted  to  his  predecesf^ors.  But  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  debt  are  hard  to  detennine.  The 
Asclepia,  or  temples  of  iEsculapius,  which  were  established  in 
various  parts  of  Greece,  corresponded  in  many  respects  to  the 
hospitals  of  the  present  day.  Patients  went  there  to  be  treated, 
and  there  pliysiuians  acquired  practical  knowledge  and  skill 
In  many  points  the  ti*eatment  usual  in  the  Asclepia  was  far 
from  scientific,  but  the  facts  that  they  were  usually  situated 
near  thermal  springs,  that  attention  was  paid  to  diet  that  the 
imaLTination  of  the  patient  was  worked  upon,  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  character  of  the  treatment  pursued.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  the  art  was  cultivated,  the  science  was  not  ne- 
glected The  physicians  carefully  noted  down  the  symptoms 
presented  by  the  patient  when  first  brought,  and  then  with 
equal  care  noted  the  course  of  the  disease  and  the  results  con« 
8e(]uent  upon  the  exhibition  of  various  kinds  of  medicina 

Hippocrates  shows  his  greatness  in  the  way  in  which  he 
rejects  what  was  unsound  in  the  medical  methods  of  his  day, 
and  ciirries  forward  all  that  was  scientific.  Viewing  him,  there- 
fore, in  connection  with  the  medicine  of  his  time,  we  have  to 
notice  first  his  break  with  it,  next  his  connection  with  it 
With  all  quackery,  with  **  amulets  and  complicateil  machines 
to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant  multitude,"  ^  he 
broke  once  and  for  all.  At  the  same  time,  his  early  practice 
in  the  hospital  of  Cos  saved  him  from  indulging  in  the  useless 
speculations  and  quasi-philosophical  theories  of  medicine,  which 
were  popular  among  the  intellectual  men  of  the  day,  and  must 
have  been  particularly  seductive  to  a  man  of  the  mental  power 
of  Hippocrates.  AVhile  he  thus  broke  with  the  errors  of  the 
multitude  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  cultivated  on  the  other, 
Hippocnites  adhered  to  and  developed  the  scientific  tendencio? 
present  in  Greek  medicines.  As  we  have  said,  the  course  of 
diseases  was  studied  carefully  in  the  Asclepia  of  Greece ;  this 
implies  patient  observation,  and  results  in  considerable  skill  in 
prognosis.      Now,  it  is  in  prognosis  that  Hippocrates  excels^ 

^  The  OentUne  Workt  <tf  H^itpocraUt,  L  x8. 
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while  throughout  his  works  the  basis  of  all  his  investigations 
and  conclusions  is  observation  and  experience  His  theory  of 
symptoms  lias  been  the  marvel  and  the  model  of  all  succeedinfr 
genei-ations  of  physicians ;  while  his  conspectus  of  the  lemotei 
causes  of  disease,  eg.  atmosphere,  seasons  of  tlie  yeur,  local 
conditions,  &c.,  is  a  remarkable  example  of  insight  and  accu- 
rate observation.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  in  Greece  speeu* 
lation  reigned  to  the  exclusion  of  observation  ;  but  the  works 
of  Hippocrates  are  an  everlasting  pi*oof  to  the  contrary.  Expe- 
riment, with  all  that  it  may  be  made  to  reveal,  was  unknown 
to  the  Greeks ;  nor  had  they  the  accumulated  observations  of 
thousands  of  years,  which  modern  men  of  science  possess,  to 
work  upon  ;  but  they  were  not  lacking  in  the  power  of  obser- 
vation. The  boldness  and  success  of  Hippocrates  in  surgical 
o()erations  shows  how  fully  he  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  observation  aiforded  him  by  the  frequent  accidents 
in  the  national  games  of  Greece ;  though  in  anatomy  and  gen- 
eral pathology  he  is  now,  of  couri^e,  obsolete.  But,  much  as 
Hippocrates  trusts  to  experience,  he  is  no  mere  empiric.  He 
employed  reason  on  the  results  of  o])servation,  and  the  first 
of  his  Aphorisms  is  justly  famous.  Clt  runs,  "Life  is  sliort 
and  the  Art  long  ;  the  occasion  fleeting,  experience  fallacious, 
and  judgment  difficulty's 

The  dialect  in  which  Hippocrates  wrote  is  Ionic.  Prose  had 
not  yet  been  adopted  by  the  Athenians  as  their  own ;  but  the 
Ionic  of  Hippocrates  differs  pomewhat  from  that  of  Herodotus  in 
the  greater  number  of  Atticisms  which  it  includes.  In  style  Hip- 
pocrates is  compared  by  Dionysius  to  Thucydides;  and  in  his 
desire  to  crowd  a!>  much  thought  into  one  sentence  as  possible,  he 
is  apt  to  bcc<ime  obscure.  But  his  brevity  is  the  terseness  of  a 
vigorous  thinker,  not  the  inadequacy  resulting  from  poverty  of 
ideas.  The  number  of  works  which  have  come  to  be  ascribed 
lo  hira  is  great.  The  Prognostics j  First  and  Third  Epidemics, 
On  Regimen  in  AeiUe  Diseases,  On  Airs,  ll^aiers,  and  Places, 
On  Wounds  of  the  Head,  and  the  Aphorisms  are  universally 
regarded  as  by  Hippocrates.  To  give  merely  a  list  of  tiie 
other  treatises,  of  which  some  in  all  probability  are  by  Hip^x)- 
crates,  would  take  more  space  than  can  be  here  afforded. 

A  commentiiry  on  the  works  of  Hippocrates  was  written  by  a 
cclebrsited  ])hysician,  Herophilus  of  Chalce.don  in  Bithynia,  who 
flourished  about  B  c.  300.  This,  however,  has  perished  along 
will,  the  other  works  of  Herophilus. 

^  HippocnUu,  ii.  697. 
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CHAPTEB    II. 

HERODOTUS. 

Hauoarnassub,  the  birthplace  of  Herodotus,  was  situated  on  th< 
south-west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  originally  occupied  by 
Carians.  Dorian  emigrants  from  Troezene  ^  then  settled  there, 
and  fur  some  time  the  place  belonged  to  a  confederation  con- 
sisting of  six  Dorian  cities,  but  eventually  was  excluded  or 
withdrew  from  the  alliance.*  Like  the  other  Greek  colonies 
on  the  coiist  of  Asia  Minor,  Halicarnassus  became  subject  first 
to  the  Lydian  power,'  and  then,  when  Cyrus  conquei-ed  the 
Lydian  kingdom,  to  the  Persian  empire.*  In  pursuance  of  the 
policy  which  they  employed  elsewhere,  the  Pei'sians  did  not 
directly  govern  Halicarnassus,  but  established  or  confirmed  the 
rule  of  a  native  Tyrant,  who  was  a  vassal  of  the  great  king, 
and  was  res[)onsible  for  the  payment  to  the  local  satrap  of  a 
fixed  tribute,  and  for  raising  troops  when  required.  During  the 
boyhood  of  Herodotus,  Halicarnassus  was  ruled  by  a  queen, 
Artemisia,  who  took,  as  Herodotus  tells  us*  with  evident  pride, 
high  position  for  her  courage  and  sagacity  in  tlie  counsels  and 
esteem  of  Xerxes  during  the  second  Persian  invasion. 

The  best  evidence  that  we  have  of  the  date  of  Herodotus  is 
afforded  by  the  historian  himself  when  he  tells  us*  that  he  had 
a  conversation  with  Thersander  of  Orchomenus,  who  had  been 
present  at  a  banquet  given  by  Mardonius  during  the  second 
Persian  war,  and  to  whom  on  that  occasion  a  Persian  had  con- 
fided his  presentiment — destined  to  be  fulfilled — that  shortly 
the  Persian  host  would  be  destroyed,  and  but  few  would  survive. 
This  is  good  though  indefinite  evidence.  It  shows  that  Hero- 
dotus was  not  old  enough  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  Persian  wars 
from  his  own  experience,  but  yet  was  old  enough  to  meet  people 
who  had  taken  part  in  them.  Thus,  although  we  cannot  regard 
Pamphila's  "  statement,  which  would  make  Herodotus  to  have 
been  born  B.O.  484,  as  anything  more  than  a  conjecture,  we  may 
take  it  as  approximately  correct,  for  the  supposition  that  he  was 
born  some  time  between  the  first  and  the  second  Persian  wars 
{i.e.  between  b.o.  490  and  480)  accords  with  tradition,  and  with 
what  little  we  know  of  his  life. 

'  Herodotvt,  yii.  99.  *  I  144.  ■  I  aS.  *  i  174. 

•  viL  99.  •  ix.  16. 

'  Pamphila  wax  an  authoress  of  the  time  of  Nero,    The  peseago  in  quettioii 
it  preienred  in  Aulas  Gellius,  N,  A,  zt.  23. 
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/  According  to  Suidas,'  Herodotus  belonged  to  a  good  Halicar- 
Dassian  family.  Uis  most  distinguished  relative  was  Panyasis, 
a  literary  man,  who  must  be  supposed  to  have  exercised  some 
influenco  on  his  literary  and  mental  development.  Herodotus 
was  doubtless  by  nature  inclined  to  put  much  belief  in  omens, 
portents,  and  prodigies  of  all  kinds  ;  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  epic  poets  was  part  of  the  education  of  his  time ;  but  it 
could  not  have  been  wholly  without  effect  upon  Herodotus  that 
Panyasis  applied  the  method  of  observation  to  portents,  &c, 
and  obtained  some  distinction  as  an  epic  writer.  We  know, 
further,  that  Panyasis  wrote  a  poem  on  the  adventures  of  Hera- 
cles, a  Heracleiad  ;  and  Herodotus  himself  took  so  much  interest 
in  the  myths  connected  with  Heracles,  that  he  voyaged  to  Tyre 
solely  in  order  to  investi^te  one  of  them.  Finally,  we  find 
that  Herodotus'  taste  for  the  antiquities  of  history,  and  probably 
to  some  extent  his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  were  forestalled  in 
.  a  work  by  Panyasis  on  the  colonisation  of  Ionia. 
^  Of  the  life  of  Herodotus,  all  that  we  know  practically  is,  that 
)ie  undertook  extensive  travels  over  all  the  world  then  known. 
The  result  of  these  travels  was  the  History  of  Herodotus  which 
we  now  possess,  divided  by  the  grammarians  of  Alexandria  into 
nine  books,  named  after  the  nine  Muses.  Whether  Herodotus 
from  the  beginning  of  his  explorations  entertained  the  design  of 
/  writing  the  history  of  the  long  struggle  between  the  Greeks  and 
-^  the  barbarians  which  resulted  in  the  Persian  wars,  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  to  show.  There  is,  however,  nothing  impro- 
bable in  making  the  assumption,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the 
work  is  much  more  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  which  ani- 
mated Hellas  in  the  time  uf  Herodotus*  vouth,  tlian  with  those 
which  were  rife  when,  in  his  declining  years,  he  was  reducing 
to  form  at  Thurii  the  materials  which  he  had  laboriously  col- 
lected. The  history  of  Herodotus  is  throughout  national.  It 
is  the  story,  not  of  the  struggle  and  success  of  some  one  Greek 
state,  but  of  dU  the  Hellenes  against  the  barbarians;  and  this 
sentiment  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars  and  the 
time  which  immediately  succeeded  them — the  period  of  Hero- 
dotus' youth — rather  than  to  the  time  when  the  feeling  of 
national  unity  had  yielded  before  the  divisions  produced  by  the 
great  struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesian 

^  Suidaii,  whofie  dnte  ii  unknown,  but  ii  generally  put  down  about  A.D. 

1000.  comi>08ed  a  lexicon  in  which  he  diuwt  on  a  vHiiety  of  older  woika  ol 

aoholiatta,  grammarians.  lexicograuherB.     He  was  an  uncritical  writer,  and 

it  la  hard  to  dittinguiah  the  good  from  the  Imd  in  him,  inaamuch  a*  his 

-tooroM  fometimM  ftre»  and  fometimea  are  not,  Ir  oat  worthy. 


y 
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war.  Further,  the  defeat  of  the  barbarians  is  treated  of  by 
Herodotus  as  an  historical  verification  of  the  religious  theory 
that  no  mortal  ^wwer  can  become  exceeding  great  without  incur- 
ring tl:e  disfavour  of  the  gods,  and  eventually  meeting  destruc- 
tion fn>m  them.  This  sentiment,  again,  is  ono  which  was 
mudi  more  dominant  in  the  early  than  the  late  years  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  was  likely  to  influence  his  conception  of  his  History 
from  the  time  when  he  first  thought  of  writing  it,  and  not  to 
have  grown  up  during  the  writing  of  it  Finally,  the  history 
of  his  own  native  place,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  went 
through  every  phase  of  the  national  conflict  with  the  barbarian, 
was  the  thread  round  which  all  his  later  knowledge  crystallised, 
and  naturally  determined  the  way  in  which  he  would  regard 
the  Persian  wars,  i.e.  as  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  coUisioni 
between  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian  worlds.  In  other  words, 
the  view  which  Herodotus  takes  is  that  of  the  Greeks*  who 
lived  on  the  eastern  s'de  of  tlie  iEgsBan.  This  view  he  learned 
in  his  youth  before  he  left  HaUcarnaf^sus,  not  when  ho  settled 
in  Thurii ;  and  it  was  this  view  which  determined  the  informal 
tion  he  would  collect,  not  the  information  which  he  collected 
that  determined  his  point  of  view. 

Hen>dotus  begins  his  History  by  declaring  that  his  purpose  ii 
to  toll  the  causes  of  the  wars  between  the  Greeks  and  the  bar- 
barians. The  wrongs  and  reprisals  on  both  sides,  which  belong 
to  the  domain  of  myth,  he  sets  aside  without  giving  an  opinion 
on  them  ;  he  prefers  to  begin  with  what  he  knows,  and  the  first 
thing  he  can  vouch  for  is,  that  Croesus,  the  king  of  Lydia, 
attacked  nnd  subjugated  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  Tliis  leads  him  to  give  a  history  of  the  Lydian  kings — 
includirg  the  wonderful  story  of  Gyges  and  his  magicid  ring, 
and  the  famous  interview  of  Solon  with  Croesus — and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  of  Lydia  and  its  most  noteworthy  sighta. 
The  wrong  Croesus  did  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks  and  the  excessive 
wealth  which  h^  acquired  brought  down  on  him  the  wrath  of 
Heaven,  and  he  was  overthrown  by  the  Persian  Cyrus.  Then 
fallows  an  account  of  the  Medos  and  their  history  to  the  time 
of  Af-tyages,  of  the  birth  and  exposure  of  his  grandson  Cyrus, 
and  of  the  way  in  whicli  Cyrus  at  the  head  of  the  Persians 
overthrew  the  Median  kingdom.  We  are  thus  brought  into  the 
domain  of  Persian  history,  and  the  growth  of  the  Persian  king- 
dom until  it  collided  with  Greece  is  the  main  subject  of  the 
first  six  books  of  Herodotu&  He  describes  the  customs  of  the 
Persians,  their  conquest  under  Cyrus  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  of 
Babylon,  and  of  the  Massagetie — in  each  case  giving  a  descrip- 
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Hon  of  tiie  country  and  an  account  of  the  hiatoiy  of  tha  con 
qiiered  people.  Cyrua  was  succeeded  by  Cambyaes,  who  under 
took  tlie  invaaion  of  K<,'ypt,  and  tliia  gives  Herodotus  an 
opportunity  for  introducing  his  wonderful  daacription  of  tha 
land  of  l-^ypt,  of  tlia  atniiige  cnstoma  of  its  peopleji,  of  its 
marvellous  liir-t-ory  and  ita  astounding  monuments.  Tliis  (ills 
the  wliole  of  the  Second  book,  which  is  to  us,  as  it  was  to  the 
Greeks,  tha  most  enthmllin};  of  alt  tlie  nine  books. 

In  the  Tliird  book,  he  returns  to  tha  invasion  of  E'.'vpt  and 
its  conquest  by  Cambysea,  The  death  of  Canibyaea  was  followed 
by  tlie  appearance  of  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  the  pseudo- 
Sraerdis.  Herorlotua  relates  his  dethronement  and  the  trick  by 
which  Daring  contrived  to  obtnin  the  crown  for  liimsell  At  thii 
point  Herodotus  intro<iiices  the  history  of  the  celebrated  tyrant 
of  Samos,  Polycralfls  ;  the  tn!e  of  his  unsuccassful  attempt  to 
avert  tha  Nemesis  of  the  gods  which  bis  over-great  pnispeiity  was 
doomed  to  l>ring  upon  his  head,  and  his  fall.  Darius  orgiinised 
thH  government  of  the  now  vast  kingilom  of  Persia  with  a  broad 
slat^'smnnship  and  minute  attention  to  detail  which  stamp  him 
a«  the  greatest  of  the  Persian  monarclis  ;  and  the  rflvipo'  of  th« 
Persian  kingdom  and  ita  resources  thus  introduced  serves  to 
impress  the  reader  with  the  magiiitude  of  the  danger  threaten- 
ing Greece,  and  to  heighten  the  interest  of  Herodotus'  tale. 

The  Fourth  book  is  occupied  by  Darius'  attempt  against  the 
Scyths,  which  was  unancceasful,  and  by  an  acconnt  of  their 
country  and  the  countries  bordering  on  iL  The  hietorj  of 
Cyrene  is  also  introduced  in  this  book,  on  the  ground,  which  we 
may  doubt,  that  Darius  meditated  an  invasion  in  this  direction 
alxo.  But  tlie  plea  serves  as  an  excuse  for  the  development  of 
all  the  information  about  the  tribes  on  the  nortii  coast  of  Africa 
between  Cyrene  and  Egypt,  which  Harudotus  had  picked  up  from 
the  traders  along  that  coast  The  invasicm  of  Scythia,  thongh 
unsuccessful,  and  all  but  tha  destruction  of  Darius  and  his  army, 
paved  the  way  for  tha  invasion  of  Greece  under  Xerxes,  inas- 
much as  it  incidentally  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  the  south 
of  Thrace,  through  which  Xerxes'  army  eventually  marched. 
Accordingly  tlie  Fifth  book  opena  with  a  description  of  Thrace ; 
anil  tlioit  we  come  to  tlte  proximate  causes  of  the  first  Persiui 
iuva.°ian  of  Greece, 

Histitens,  tiie  tyrant  of  lliletus,  who  had  once  saved  Darina, 
but  was  regiirded  by  that  monarch  as  too  clever  to  be  allowed 
entire  liberty,  was  nominally  a  guest,  and  really  an  honoured 
prisoner  at  the  Persian  court  Growing  weary  of  thia,  he  secretly 
instigated  the  Ionian  citiei  to  levolt,  in  order  that  he  might  ht 
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sent  to  quell  the  insurrection  and  thus  gain  his  liberty.  In  tbif 
revolt  the  lonians  were  supported  by  the  Athenians,  but  not  by 
the  S[)artan8,  to  whom  they  first  applied  for  Ijelp.  The  revolt 
failed,  and  the  attention  of  Darius  was  drawn  to  the  necessity 
of  crushing  Greece.  The  first  expedition  which  he  sent  for  thii 
purpose  failed,  and  the  second  resulted  in  the  glorious  Athenian 
victory  at  Marathon,  a  victory  which  owes  not  a  little  of  its 
immortal  fame  to  the  History  of  Herodotus.  This  closes  the 
Sixth  book. 

The  Seventh  book  opens  with  the  preparations  of  Darius  to 
take  condign  vengeance  on  Athens,  and  the  opportune  revolt  of 
Egypt,  which,  by  delaying  the  invasion  of  Greece  until  the 
death  of  Darius,  left  it  in  the  hands  of  his  unworthy  successor, 
Xerxes,  and  thus  probably  saved  Greece.  The  inception  of  the 
second  Persian  war  is  conceived  by  Herodotus  in  an  epic  spirit 
Xerxes  is  loth  to  undertake  the  invasion  of  Greece,  but  the 
time  is  come  for  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  provoked  by  the  over- 
weening greatness  of  the  Persians,  to  descend  upon  this  mighty 
empire,  and  false  dreams  are  sent  to  Xerxes  to  drive  him  on 
destruction.  War  once  resolved  on,  preparations  of  astounding 
magnitude  were  made.  Magazines  were  prepared  along  the  route 
in  advance,  and  the  neighbouring  peoples  engaged  for  months 
in  filling  them  with  stores.  A'  canal  was  driven  through  Athos, 
that  the  fleet  might  escape  the  dangerous  necessity  of  rounding 
this  dangerous  point.  Biidges  were  built  across  the  Hellespont, 
and  all  the  many  nations  comprised  in  the  Persian  empire  called 
upon  to  furnish  contingents  of  troops.  The  dress  and  arms  of 
all  these  peoples  are  described  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus,  and 
the  advance  of  this  army,  numbering,  according  to  Herodotus, 
over  live  millions  altogether,  and  probably  the  greatest  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  traced  from  Saixlis  on.  This  prepares  the 
reader  to  realise  the  dismay  of  the  Greeks,  the  despair  of  their 
very  oracles,  which  Herodotus  pictures,  and  the  valour  of  the 
handful  of  Greeks  who,  under  Leonidas,  waited  for  death  and 
glory  at  Thermopylas.  The  main  incidents  of  the  Eighth  book 
are  the  battle  of  Salamis  and  the  flight  of  Xerxes,  as  are  the 
battle  of  Plataea  and  the  flight  of  the  Persian  army  of  the  Ninth 
book, 

Herodotus  is  such  simple  and  delightful  reading,  he  is  so 
'  unafiected  and  entertaining,  his  story  flows  so  naturally  and 
with  such  ease,  that  we  have  a  difficulty  in  bearing  in  mind 
that,  over  and  above  the  hard  writing  which  goes  to  make  easy 
reading,  there  is  a  perpetual  marvel  in  the  work  of  Herodotua 
It  is  the  first  artistic  work  in  prose  that  Greek  literature  pro* 
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duccd.  Tliia  prose  work,  which  for  pure  liternty  merit  nn  siib- 
eequent  work  lins  surpiis»eil,  than  which  later  generations,  after 
using  the  pen  for  centuries,  have  proiiuced  no  prone  more  easy 
or  moi«  readable,  this  was  the  fiiet  of  biBtories  and  of  literary 

^  Without  attempting  to  analyse  the  iiterary  meril;  of  Hero- 
dotus, it  will  be  enough  here  to  point  out  one  or  two  of  its 
constituent  elemenla,  a  compreliension  of  which  will  thrmv  light 
on  the  development  of  Greek  literature  and  the  position  of 
Herodotus  in  that  development.  In  the  contemplation  of  any 
work  of  art,  after  the  first  period  of  enjoyment^  the  thought 
usually  travels  with  icverence  to  the  artist — ^what  manner  of 
man  was  lie  to  whom  it  was  granted  to  conceive  and  execute 
thisi  And  whereas  a  picture  or  a  statue  conveys  but  little  defi- 
nite information  aboui  the  artist  as  a  man,  and  the  imagination 
has  to  liraw  on  its  own  stores  for  a  likeness  wliich  may  Iiave 
but  little  resemblance  to  the  original,  it  is  the  privilege  of 
literature  to  convey  information  much  more  definite  in  kind 
and  more  extensive  in  mnge.  The  extent  to  which  we  thus 
l)ecome  acquainted  with  the  man  through  his  writing  may  vary, 
from  the  marked  and  deliberate  way  in  which  Thucydides  with- 
draws himself  and  his  own  views  from  the  reader's  gaze,  to  the 
delightful  intimacy  wliich  in  reading  Charles  Lamb  we  come  to 
feel  with  the  man.  But  even  with  Tliucydides  we  come  to  be 
ecqunintcd,  for  bis  very  withdrawal  from  ua  gives  us  the  man's 
clinracter.  Herodotus,  however,  belonj,rs  to  the  type,  not  of 
Thuoydidee,  but  of  Charles  LamK  Even  it  the  tale  of  how 
the  Greeks  fuught  well  for  liberty,  and  thus  bequeathed  to  xa 
the  heritage  of  their  art  and  literature,  were  not  of  interest 
to  us,  we  still  should  read  it  for  the  sake  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Herodotus,  by  listening  to  him  as  he  tells  the 
tale.  Or  again,  if,  forgetting  the  sack  of  Sardis,  Herodotus 
Buys  that  the  Athenians  at  Marathon  were  the  first  Greeks  who 
dared  to  look  tlie  Persians  in  the  face,  or  makes  the  total  at 
Xerxes'  army  too  great  by  a  million,  or  some  other  conjeO' 
tund  sum,  this  les^ns  our  affection  for  Herodotus  as  little  aa 
it  lessens  our  admiration  for  the  Grecka  They  fought  well, 
and  lie  tells  the  tale  well,  and  we  are  the  better  for  the  fight 
and  for  the  tale.  Ihdee  et  decorum  est.  The  u-hnnn  of  Hero- 
dotus is,  then,  that  in  him  we  are  listeninj^  to  one  who  has 
seen  many  cities  and  known  many  men,  and  is  not  writing 
a  book,  but  telling  in  his  fresh  old  age  ihc  brave  deeds  that 
were  done  in  the  days  before  him,  and  describing  the  marvels 
of  the  strange  lands  which  in  his  youth  he  had  bimsetf  seen. 
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y  That  Herodotus'  narrative  has  the  characteristics  of  a  tale  told 
rather  than  of  a  hook  written  is  no  accident,  nor  is  it  to  he 
explained  solely  hy  reference  to  the  temper  of  the  man.  It  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  Herodotus  wrote  h  s  work  for  oral  delivery, 
and  not  for  a  reading  public.  The  Greeks  of  his  time  weie  not 
in  the  habit  of  perusing  literature,  each  man  in  the  pi  vi:y 
of  his  own  Ijome.     Epic  poetry  they  were  accustomed  to  1  cat 

,  .  recited  in  public  Lyric  poetry  they  became  acquainted  with 
X  either  by  hearing  choruses  perform  it  at  some  sacred  festival, 
or — as  in  the  case  of  triumphal  odes — on  some  public  occasion, 
or  by  listening  to  some  friend  reciting  an  ode  of  Alcaeus  or 
Theognis  after  a  banquet.  Dramatic  literature  reached  the 
Greek  not  in  the  form  of  books,  but  by  being  performed  before 
him  on  the  stage.  A  reading  public  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
existed  at  this  time ;  for  although  some  public  libraries  were  to 
be  found,  Euripides  was  the  tirst  private  man  who  possessed  a 
library.  It  was  not,  therefore,  by  sj)reading  written  copies  of 
his  work  that  an  author  could  hope  to  gain  much  publicity. 
The  prose  writer  at  tiret  naturally  adopted  the  same  means  as 
the  poet  for  bringing  his  work  before  the  notice  of  the  public ; 
that  is,  he  sought  for  some  opportunity  when  large  numbers  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  were  gathered  together,  and  he  would  be 
able  to  read  to  them  his  productions.^  Such  an  opportunity  was 
found  in  such  a  festival  as  the  Panatheneea  at  Athens,  or  the 
national  games  of  Greece.  At  the  latter  we  know  prose  works 
were  regularly  read,  and  special  provision  made  for  their  recita- 
tion. This,  then,  was  the  way  in  which  Herodotus  had  to  gain 
the  ear  of  tlie  public.  The  idea  is  so  alien  to  the  notions  of  the 
present  day,  with  its  printint,'-pres3,  that  at  first  we  are  inclined 
to  doubt  the  possibility  of  any  considerable  portion  of  a  prose 
work — to  say  nothing  of  the  whole  of  Herodotus— being  thus 
recited.  But  when  we  reflect  that  a  speech  such  as  that  of 
Demosthenes  On  ike  Croion,  or  that  On  the  Embassj/,  is  longer 
than  the  longest  book  of  Herodotus,  and  that  the  Greeks  (like 
the  Japanese  of  the  present  day)  were  accustomed  to  listen  for 
a  whole  day  to  the  performance  of  play  after  play,  we  shall 
have  little  difficulty  in  believing  that  Herodotus  might  easily 
read  at  a  sitting,  say,  the  whole  of  the  Second  lx)ok,  describing 
the  land,  the  manners  and  customs,  and  the  hi.<%tory  of  Egy]>t. 
More  than  this  we  are  not  called  upon  to  belifve,  for  what 
evidence  there  is  on  the  point  seems  to  indicate  that  these  rcci^ 

^  It  is  to  this  practice  that  such  expressions  refer  in  Thucydides  at 
i  21,  iirl  rb  Tpoaayjuy&rtpw  rj  dxpodtrei ;  L  22,  Kal  is  iU»  dxpdoff^ 
(dycetroi ;  i  2,  dytlmafUL  it  t6  TapaxprjM^  It^xcirai. 
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tations  or  lectures  of  Herodotus  extended  not  to  the  whole,  but 
only  to  parts  of  his  work. 

The  well  known  story  that  Thucydides,  as  a  boy,  being  pre- 
sent at  one  of  these  recitations,  burst  into  tears,  and  that  Hero- 
dotus thereupon  declared  the  boy's  nature  was  ripening  towards 
learning,  has  the  appearance  of  being  an  invention  due  to  the 
desire  uf  grammarians  to  bring  the  two  great  historians  into 
connection  with  each  other,  and,  further,  is  hard  to  believe  bo- 
cause  of  the  chronological  difficulties.  If  we  suppose  that  the 
recitation  took  place  when  Thucydides  was  fifteen  years  old, 
RO.  456,  Herodotus  can  scarcely  have  been  thirty  years  of  age 
then,  had  probably  not  yet  visited  Egypt,  and  could  hartlly  have 
composed  any  of  his  work.  But  although  we  may  reject  this 
story,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  tliat  Lucian  ^  is  right  in  say- 
ing that  Herodotus  gave  recitations  at  the  Olympia,  in  Athens, 
Corinth,  Ai^os,  and  Sparta.  As  far  as  Athens  is  concerned,  the 
testimony  of  Lucian  is  amply  confirmed  by  Eusebius,^  and  by 
the  author  of  the  attack  on  Herodotus  {De  Mdiignitaie  Herodoti) 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  Plutarch.  The  latter  (c  26) 
states  that  the  Athenians  decreed  a  gift  of  ten  talents  to  Hero- 
dotus, and  the  former  states  that  Herodotus  was  *'  honoured  " 
by  the  BoulS  of  the  Athenians  for  reciting  his  works  to  them. 
These  statements  may  be  regarded  as  referring  to  the  same  cir- 
cumstance, and  as  proving  a  recitation  at  Athens  at  least 

Taking  it  as  proved  that  Herodotus  did  give  readings  of  his 
History,  we  shall  see  that  the  work  ja.  not  complete,  and  that 
therefore  his  readings  were  probably  of  selections  from,  and  not 
the  whole  of  his  hitftory.  In  the  first  place,  the  last  cliapter  of 
the  last  book  was  presumably  not  meant  to  conclude  the  work. 
It  contains  no  indication  that  it  is  the  last  chapter,  does  not 
sum  up  the  work,  nor  does  it  present  anything  corresponding 
to  the  introduction  at  the  beginning  of  the  history.  In  the 
next  place,  the  History  does  not  comprise  the  last  phases  of  the 
stniggle  between  the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians,  the  battles  at 
the  Kurymedon  and  Salamis  in  Cyprus.'    It  thus  seems  that 

^  Lacimi  flourished  ftbout  a.d.  z6o,  was  a  Syrian  hj  birth,  a  lawyer  hy 
profession  ;  was  proeurator  of  Egypt  under  Blarcus  Aureliut,  and  died  under 
Coinin«Klu8.  He  wrote,  in  Greek,  a  large  nuniber  of  amUHing  workK.  The 
pas^Hue  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  text  occurs  in  Lucian's  Bernti  tun 
or  ^titnt,  a  light  itnd  humoroos  ai>p«'al  to  the  educated  public  of  Mace- 
donia to  give  Luciau's  works  a  favourable  reception. 

*  See  anie,  p.  69  n. 

>  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  olMerved  that  Herodotus  may  have 
regarded  the  Persian  wars  as  the  consummation  of  the  stniggle  between 
Greek  and  barbarian,  and  may  have  considered  the  repulse  of  the  latter  from 
GreeM  ti  tbe  MWUind  conclmion  of  tba  fight  for  Ubsrty.    In  tint  etse.  tc 
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Herodotus  must  have  contemplated  continuing  his  work  down 
to  a  later  date  tlian  it  reaches  as  we  have  it.  If,  in  objection 
to  this,  it  is  alleged  that  the  division  of  the  work  into  nine 
books,  named  after  the  Muses,  excludes  the  possibility  of  a 
tenth  having  been  added,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  thai 
there  is  no  evidence  in  the  work  itself  of  any  such  division. 
When  Herodotus  wishes  in  any  passage  to  refer  to  some  othei 
passage,  he  does  not  refer  to  the  number  of  the  book,  as  Jose- 
phus,  for  instance,  does,  but  says  **  in  the  former "  or  "  the 
latter  part  of  my  History.'*  ^  The  first  author  who  knows  the 
division  into  lx)ok8  is  Dio<lorus  Siculus,^  and  the  first  who 
knows  them  by  the  names  of  the  Muses  is  Lucian.  From  this 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  by  the  Alexandrine  grammarians  that 
^  the  names  of  the  Muses  were  given  to  the  books. 

Not  onlv  does  Herodotus  seem  to  have  broken  off  without 
bringin<]f  his  History  down  to  its  proper  termination,  but  he  also 
seems  not  to  have  finished  that  which  he  did  write.  Thus  he 
promises^  to  say  more  about  Ephialtes  (who  betrayed  the 
Greeks  at  ThermopylsB)  in  a  later  part  of  the  History,  but  never 
does  say  anythinpr  more.  He  also  promises^  to  give  an  account 
of  the  capture  of  Nineveh  by  the  Medes,  but  he  never  redeems 
his  promise.  Apain,*  he  j^romises  to  say  more  about  the  Baby- 
lonian kings  in  liis  "  Assyrian  History,"  but  we  have  no  Assy- 
rian history.  Whether  Herodotus  ever  wrote  the  Assyrian 
history  which  he  prt)mi8e8,  and  whether,  if  he  wrote  it,  he  in- 
tended to  publish  it  separately  or  as  part  of  the  work  we  have, 
are  questions  vhich  do  not  seem  to  admit  of  being  settled* 
Aristotle*^  alludes  to  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Nineveh — by 
Heroilotus  according  to  some  MSS.,  by  Hesiod  according  to 
most  MSS.  It  is  diflficult  to  imagine  how  Hesiod  could  come 
to  be  writing  of  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  and  this  difficulty,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  Herodotus,  as  wo  have  seen,  certainly 
intended,  at  least,  to  give  an  account  of  the  siege,  incline  us 
rather  to  think  that  Herodotus  did  write  his  Assyrian  history.^ 

relate  the  operations  of  Gimon  on  the  const  of  Asia  Minor  wonM  he  an  anti- 
olimxx,  anH,  furtlier,  would  have  carried  Herodotus  into  the  period  of  inter- 
dnI  disteiiKion  which  led  to  tht*  Peluponnesian  war,  and  is  as  rei>U{fiiant  to 
tlie  national  feeling  which  predt'tninates  his  work  as  it  was  lamentable  to  his 
pan-Hellenic  mind. 

^  In  V.  36  he  refers  to  i.  Q2  ;  in  i.  75  to  i.  107 ;  in  vii.  93  to  L  171 ;  in  iL 
161  to  iv.  150 ;  in  ▼.  22  to  viii.  T37  ;  in  vi.  19  to  i.  92. 

'  xi.  37.  biodoms  of  Sicily  flourished  ab<iut  B.C.  40;  he  wrote  a  huge  his- 
tory in  forty  books  [3i^\i.odiiK7i),  dealing  with  a  period  of  iioo  years  (ending 
with  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Ciesar.'.     We  have  Books  L-v.  and  xi.-zx. 

•  vii.  213.  *  i.  106. 

B  S.  184.  *  Eist.  An,  viii.  18. 

'  Hm  diffiiolty  of.  tbe  word  mwolifM  being  used  hj  Ariitotlo— ft  word 
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In  this  case,  it  was  not  incorporated  ^  with  the  work  which  we 
possess,  as  Herodotus  seems  to  have  intended,  and  this  is  a 
fresh  indication  that  the  work  is  incomplete.  Thus,  although 
Herodotus  gave  various  readings  from  his  work  before  he  finally 
settled  down  in  Thurii,  and  evidently  wrote  or  revised  many 
possai^'cs  of  the  last  four  books  durin<]^  his  stay  at  Thurii,^  he 
yet  neither  brought  the  work  to  a  conclusion  nor  completed  his 
Tension. 

Unfinished  though  the  work  is,  it  is  so  far  from  being  left  in 
a  disorderly  state,  that  one  of  its  charms,  and  of  it:^  points  of 
superiority  over  previous  prose,  is  its  unity.  This  unity  is  due 
to  its  simplicity  of  conception.  Herodotus'  one  theme  is  the 
conflict  between  the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians,  and  with  this 
theme  all  the  episodes  have  a  direct  connection.  To  this  simple 
conception  Herodotus  wai^  led  by  the  sentiment  of  nationality, 
which  nerved  the  better-minded  Greeks  to  their  successful  re- 
sistance, but  unfoiiunately  was  disappearing  rapidly  in  the  later 
years  of  Herodotus'  own  life.  The  Hellas  of  Herodotus  includes 
Miletus  and  Gyrene,  Sicily  and  Rhodes.^  He  evidently  has 
great  sympathy  with  that  state  which  made  the  greatest  sacri- 
fices for  the  national  good  in  the  Persian  wars — Athens  ;  and 
with  a  boldness  which,  in  view  of  the  envy  and  hatred  that 
was  rife  against  Athens  at  the  time  he  wr  te,  deserves  credit, 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  show  it.  Thus  ho  properly  calls  atten- 
tion ^  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Athenians  in  resigning  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  to  the  Spartans  (though,  as  they  contributed 
the  largest  contingent,  they  had  the  best  claim  to  tiike  the  mari- 
time lead),  rather  than  cause  dissension  among  the  allied  Greeks ; 
and  he  rather  goes  out  of  his  way  to  declare^  that,  however 

more  naturally  Applying  to  the  poet  Hesiod  rather  than  the  historian  Hero- 
dotus—goei  for  little.     Lucian  uses  the  word  qhtav  of  Herodotus. 

That  Ctesias  wrote  in  order  to  explode  Herodotus*  Assyrian  history  there 
is  no  evidence  to  shew.  But  if  Herodotus  did  write  an  Assyrian  history,  wa 
might  conjecture  that  Ctesias'  object  was  to  attack  him. 

^  i.  84  seems  to  show  that  Herodotus  intended  to  incorporate  it,  and  iii. 
160  would  he  the  natural  place.  That  the  Are<leff,  and  not  the  Persians,  de« 
•troyed  the  Assyrian  ]>ower  ( Hachof ,  FUckeisen*s  Jahrbuch,  1877)  would  not 
pi  event  Herodotus  from  utilisin*;  hisi  Asityrinn  notes. 

-  Stein  (Introtl.  23)  gives  the  following  nasxNges  referring  to  B.C.  433  or 
lnt4>r :  v.  77,  mention  01  the  Propylsa.  finished  in  B.C.  431  ;  vii.  233,  seizure 
of  PlMtsesB  by  the  Theli«ns.  B.C.  431  ;  vi.  91.  expulsion  of  the  i£j;inet»,  B.O. 
431;  vii.  137,  execution  of  tite  Spartan  ambassadors  at  Athens.  B.C.  430; 
ix.  73  and  vi  98,  references  to  the  PelononnoMian  war.  Thurii  was  founded 
B.C.  444,  and,  even  if  Herodotus  did  not  go  there  in  that  year,  he  probably 
was  there  from  B.O.  432  on. 

^  See  St«in  and  Wood  {Catena  Clauieorum)  on  i.  9a.  Seo  also  vii  1:7  and 
li  183. 

*  viii  3.  »  viL  139, 
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unpopular  the  opinion  may  be,  he  is  convinced  that  tlio  Athe- 
nians, when  th^y  abandoned  Athens  and  took  to  their  "  wooiien 
walls  "  in  accordance  with  the  oracle,  saved  Hellas.  The  demo- 
cratic government  of  Athens  also  pleased  him.  He  disjipproved 
of  tyranny  and  of  olij^archy,  and  believed  in  equality ;  nml  he 
ascribes  the  rise  of  Athens  to  her  escape  from  tyranny.^  But 
this  liking  for  Athens  does  not  make  him  a  blind  partisan.  He 
has  praise  for  Athens'  great  rival,  Sparta,*  and  even  for  the 
courage  of  the  Boeotians,'  although  they  were  traitors,  and  for 
the  Corinthians.^ 

Herodotus'  breadth  of  view  and  his  sentiment  of  nationalit} 
is  due  in  part  to  his  extensive  travels,  which  tended  to  make 
him  cosmopulitan,  and  feel  his  kinship  with  all  Hellenes  where- 
soever planted ;  but  it  is  still  more  due  to  his  being  an  Asiatic 
Greek.  The  natural  boundary  of  the  Persian  kingdom  towards 
the  west  was  the  ^g»an,  and  farther  than  this  Persian  states- 
men would  have  had  little  temptation  to  extend  their  nile  but 
for  the  Greeks  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  relation  of 
Greece  to  the  Peraian  empire  was  in  the  time  of  Darius  much 
like  that  of  Britain  to  the  Roman  empire.  The  Channel  might 
have  remained  the  boundary  of  Roman  rule  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  tribes  of  Gaul  found  a  perp«jtual  refuge  and  an  ever- 
ready  assistance  from  their  kinsfolk  in  Britain,  and  therefore 
peace  could  not  be  lasting  in  Gaul  until  Britain  also  was  sub- 
dued. The  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  same  way,  could 
not  be  expected  to  become  contented  subjects  of  the  great  king 
so  long  as  their  brethren  across  the  JEfiSB&n  remained  free.  It 
was  to  the  Greeks  in  Greece,  without  distinction,  that  the  Greeks 
in  Asia  Minor  looked  for  assistance  in  their  stru<zgles  against 
the  barbarians,  whether  Persian  or  Lydian,  and  this  of  itself 
served  to  make  the  Asiatic  Greeks  think  little  of  minor  divi« 
sious  and  much  of  their  common  nationalitv. 

A  strong  national  feeling,  then,  running  all  through  Hero- 
dotus' work,  is  one  thing  which  gives  unity  to  his  History. 
Another  is  the  predominance  of  the  religious  feeling  of  Nemesis, 
a  theory  which  the  overthrow  of  the  enormous  power  of  Persia 
by  a  handful  of  Greeks  is  regarded  by  Herodotus  as  verifying.* 
Nemesis,  the  visitation  which  lights  from  heaven  on  over-great 
prosperity,  as  the  lightning  strikes  the  tallest   trees   and  the 

1  Y.  78.  •  Tii.  loa,  aao. 

•  ix.  67.  *  ▼.  75»  92. 

•  1-8,  13.  34i  9h  «3o.  Hif  »89 ;  !▼.  i ;  vi.  44 ;  vii.  8- 12.  16,  18,  90.  9C>3| 
ix.  iza. 
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loftiest  lionses,^  does  not  appear  in  Homer,*  but  is  to  be  found 
in  Hesit»d,'  in  Pindar,*  iEschylus,*  Sophocles,*  and  Euripides.^ 
The  workings  of  Nemesis  are  seen  by  Herodotus  not  only  in  the 
defeat  of  Persia,  but  in  the  fall  of  CroBSUs*  and  of  Apries,^ 
and  in  the  tides  of  Polycrates  (iii.  40),  Orestes  (iii.  128),  Ary- 
andes  (iv.  166),  Pheretime  (iv.  205),  Cleomenes  (vL  84),  Talthy- 
bius  (vii.  137),  and  the  death  of  Mardonius  (ix.  64);  in  the 
result  of  Cyrus'  expedition  against  the  Massaget®,  that  of 
Cambyses  against  the  Ethiopians,  and  of  Darius  against  the 
Scytiis  (viL  18).  Nemesis  is  incurred  by  conspicuous  pros- 
]>erity,  but  the  absence  of  such  prosperity  is  no  safeguard, ^^ 
for  no  one  may  escape  from  the  "envy"  or  "jealousy  "  of  the 
gods.  Short  as  life  is,  Herodotus  says,^^  there  never  yet  was 
or  will  be  a  man  who  does  not  wish  more  than  once  that  he 
were  dead  :  Heaven  gives  man  a  ta&te,  but  grudges  him  more  of 
the  pleasure  of  life.  Thus  Nemesis  and  jealousy,  together  cover- 
ing the  whole  of  human  experience,  afford  a  universally  appli- 
cahle  explanation  of  the  vicissitudes  through  which  indivi- 
duals and  countiies  go  ;  and  these  vicissitudes  it  is  the  business 
of  the  historian  to  record.  This  is  Herodotus'  philosophy  of 
history. 

His  God  is  not  only  a  jealous  God,  but  one  who  visits  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children.  That  Heaven  punished 
off  tenders  in  their  own  persons  and  rewarded  the  righteous, 
Herodotus  firmly  believed,  and  he  reconls  many  instances  in 
which  this  happened.^*  But  there  remained  cases  which  Hero- 
dotus, like  Solon  and  .£schylus,  seemed  to  think  found  a  satis- 
factory explanation  in  ancestral  guilt  Thus  Crossus  paid  the 
penalty  for  Gyges'  crime. ^' 

Polytheism  iierodotus  practically  abandons.     He  prefers  not 

>  rii.  la 

*  But  we  find,  t,p,  Od.  -jd^,  383 ^ 

»  Op.  198  ;  TK  aaa.  «  Pf/tk.  jl  6<i  OL  ▼!«.  X14. 

»  6'.  c  1%,  4X9  0Dd43O«l«f9.;  P.  F.  996.        •  Af.JS^i  PkiL  T^ 

y  Fr.  964.    .  •  »•  34;  •  ill.  4a 

I'  HeVodoiui  does  indeed  My,  vii.  xo,  th*t  wherene  God  does  not  allow  the- 
rreMt  to  vaunt  theniMlra.  the  snmll  ONiue  him  no  irritation,     lint  this  pro- 
bably tbotild  l>e  coiiiidered  meirly  au  antitbetieal  way  of  emphniising  tbe 
doctrine  of  Nemeaii^  luid  not  ••  inoonmiateiit  with  the  |Muaage  raerred  to  in 
tbe  next  note. 

*'  vii.  46. 

"  Eji,  i.  19,  33.  34,  86,  87.  91,  ty^  159,  167 ;  ii.  iii,  113.  lao;  iii.  ia6 ;  ir. 
136,  80s ;  T.  56,  66,  73.  76,  79,  80 ;  vi.  73,  84,  86 ;  viii.  3^  37*  67,  U19 ;  is, 


95^94. 


See  L  8>  13, 91.    Other  init.anoei,  it.  149 ;  riL  137, 197^ 
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to  commit  himself,^  and,  though  he  tells  many  stories  of  thi 
gods,  is  careful  not  to  guarantee  them,*  when  he  does  not  deny 
them.^  In  the  spirit  of  toleration  bo  allows  that  the  effects 
of  an  earthquake  might  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  Poseidon.* 
Strange  to  say,  he  speaks  of  tlie  sun  as  a  god.^  Perhaps  this  is 
a  mere  and  natural  inconsistency,  or  he  may  have  deliber.it(dy 
used  the  expression  to  guard  himself  from  the  charge  of  atheism, 
which  a  denial  of  the  sun's  divinity  brought  on  Anaxagoras, 
with  whom  he  may  have  been,  and  with  whoso  works  he  pro- 
bably was,  acquainted.*  But,  although  not  a  polytheist,  Hero- 
dotus was  not  an  atheist.  He  believes  in  a  God  and  in  fate.^ 
)  .  From  fate  neither  man  •  nor  even  god  can  escape.*  It  is  thus 
tliat  many  things,  otherwise  hard  to  understand,  are  to  be  ex- 
plained ;  ^®  and  Herodotus  is  never  weary  of  pointing  out  how 
everything  was  ordained  by  Providence. ^^  Consistently  with 
this  belief  in  fate,  Herodotus  believes  in  oracles  as  a  means 
of  finding  out  what  is  fated.  ^^  Instances  of  non-fulfilment  of  an 
oracle  are,  of  course,  explained  away  ;  either  the  inquirer  was 
guilty  in  some  way,^^  or  the  oracle  was  a  forgery,^*  or  due  to 
•  bribery.^*  It  further  harmonises  with  this  belief  in  fate  and 
X  oracles  that  Herodotus  believed  also  in  omens. ^* 

>  ix.  6§. 

'  E.g.  I.  laa  ;  ii.  44,  50.  53,  57,  12a,  123  ;  iii.  7,  i6,  iii ;  iv.  15,  179 ;  t.  86 ; 
Ti.  69,. 80,  105,  117  ;  vii.  129,  152. 

»  Ji.g.  i.  182 ;  ii.  57.  *  vii.  129.  »  ii.  24. 

•  Cf,  his  derivation,  ii.  52,  of  0e6s — KltCfup  Oivrn — with  Anaxagoras' 
account  of  creation  (Ritter  and  Preller,  52),  rdin-a  xP^t^^^^  ^^  bfiov.  tlra 
roCs  iKBCsp  airdi  6i€K6(rfiri<Te. 

7  6  ^e6t,  6  balfiwv,  rb  d€Ufi6piov,  r6  x^ei^v,  fioipOt  werptofidni.  Cf.  the  ex« 
pressiuns  ^dee,  ificWtf  XPV^^^t  '^'k^^  KtKpiiUvwf,  L  8,  91  ;  ii.  133,  161  | 
iii.  139,  153  ;  iv.  92  ;  vi.  64  ;  vii.  116,  146  ;  viiL  54 ;  ix.  93,  109. 

•  i.  91  ;  iii.  44.  65 ;  vii.  17 ;  viii.  6,  13  ;  ix.  16. 

•  i.  91. 

J»  Eg,  i.  45.  86,  87.  90,  129,  15s,  162 ;  ii.  120,  133,  139.  161 ;  iii.  21,  30,  43, 
119  ;  iv.  79  ;  V.  33,  92  ;  yi.  64,  135  ;  vii.  10.  12,  16;  ix.  91, 

**  i  4>  53-55.  62,  87  91.  X18, 120,  15s.  159 ;  il  120,  133,  139,  161 ;  iii.  77^ 
X08,  14a  ;  iv.  8,  79,  150-159,  Z64 ;  ▼.  93 ;  vii  i^ ;  viiL  6-13,  94,  xoo,  101  j 

ix.  91.  ' 

13  The  chief  instAnees  of  oracles  ai«:  {.7,  15,  46,-53,  55,  6$ieq.^  91,  265; 

I1.  18,  29,  139,  155  ;  iii.  57.  ^;  iv.  15^156,  apj  ;  v.  90 sag.  ;  vi.  76«eg.,  86^ 
Xd5;  vii*  !"•  14^14^.  390 ;  Tiii.  36.  Z14,  Z54;  ix.  33.  93. 
^  E.a,  Glaacus,  vi.  86,  or  OrQBsus»  L  91. 

W  vii.  6. 

13  EM^iecially  in  the  cnse  of  the  Pythia,  t.ff,  ii.  49  ;  ▼.  63  ;  vi.  66. 

"  i.  23.  59.  78.  87-  159,  167,  175 ;  ii.  10,  46,  82  ;  iii.  76,  86,  153  ;  iv.  64,  79, 
203  ;  V.  98  ;  vi.  27,  82.  98,  107,  117  ;  vii.  37,  57  teq,.  219  Wf.  ;  viii.  20  37  «rg., 
41.  64  nrq.  ;  ix.  91.  With  this  lieliff  in  destiny  and  orHclex  Heroflotus  nutu- 
rally  )>re>ent8  us  with  examples  of  the  irony  of  fortune,  f.//.  the  tale  of 
Adrantus,  whose  very  endeavour  to  save  is  the  means  of  his  killing  Croesus* 
son  Atys,  whoso  death  b^a  spear ^ ad  .been  i  retold  taand  guardMl  Against 
by  OroBsus  (i.  34-4,5).    Is  ia  interesting  to  obserra  that  the  irony  of  fortanie^ 
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The  belief  of  Herodotus  in  Nemesis  and  fate  gives  unity  to 
his  work,  for  tlje  history  which  he  rehites  is  re<(aitled  by  him 
as  but  the  working  out  of  a  divine  plan  preonlained  from  all 
time.  But  a  theory  is  dangerous  for  a  historian,  who  may  un- 
consciously be  lirawn  into  adapting  facts  to  suit  his  theory,  and 
it  thus  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  credihilitv  of  il^riv 
dotua  The  credibility  of  a  writer  depends  on  his  capacity,  hif 
honesty,  and  hie  means  of  information.  Under  the  head  ol 
capacity  we  have  to  distinguish  between  the  capacity  of  a  writer 
for  stating  the  results  of  his  own  observation  and  his  aipacity 
for  estimating  the  evidence  of  others  :  and  in  the  case  of  Hero- 
dotus it  is  the  more  necessary  to  observe  this  distinction,  be- 
cause, in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  logographers,  he  regarde<l 
it  quite  as  much  part  of  his  task  to  describe  the  land,  monu- 
ment**, habits,  and  customs  of  the  peoples  whose  history  he  was 
writing,  as  to  write  their  history.  The  historical  events  which 
Herodotus  reconled  happened  before  his  time,  and  came  to  him 
from  the  lips  of  others ;  but  the  descriptions  of  countries  and 
peoples  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  result  of  his  own  travels. 
With  regjird.  then,  to  his  capacity  for  this  portion  of  his  work, 
the  essential  conditions  are  that  he  should  have  been  an  accu- 
rate observer,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  distinguish  in  his 
statements  between  what  he  himself  observed  and  what  he  was 
told  by  others.  But  in  forming  our  opinion  we  should  be  on 
our  guard  against  applying  the  standard  of  moilern  times  to  an 
ancient  author.  Thus,  naturalists  of  the  present  day — owing 
partly  to  the  modem  taste  for  sport  and  to  moilem  weapons  of 
precision — are  accusU>med  to  much  closer  study,  both  of  speci- 
mens and  of  the  habits  of  the  living  animal,  than  any  Gi-eek 
naturalists.  We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  find  that  the 
acquaintiince  of  Herodotus  with  crocodiles  and  hip(K)potami  was 
a  distant  one ;  that  he  has  no  accurate  measurements  of  the 
latter,  and  little  knowledge  of  the  conformation  of  the  jaws 
of  the  former ;  that  he  is  apt  to  confound  the  poisonous  asp 
with  the  eerily ;:venoixioat  hnixned  viper;  that: he  makes  mis- 
takes about  pisciculture  rf^nd  accepts  without  close  investigation 
what  he  was  told-  by  ike  luttiveeb.  In  this  branch  oi  knowledge, 

wbicb.  though  it  it  noi,  m  hut  tometiniM  been  ranpntad,  a  peculiarly  Sopho* 
cleHn  coiiceptioiiy  is  ilionmghly  root«'(l  in  Grvek  ntemture  from  Uuraer  on* 
wHi-tts,  is  n(»t  by  any  meHua  i^eculiar  to.  nor  is  its  enrliest  iustMiice  founil  in, 
Greek  liieiatnre.  Seventeen  hundred  years  before  Cliriiit.  a  story,  which  ia 
preserved  in  ttie  Harris  papyrus  (500.  tmnKlated  in  the  llci^irdt  of  the  Past, 
li.  153-16Q),  was  told  in  l^pt  of  a  prince  whose  death,  f.itcd  and  foretold, 
was,  iif  MoMir'danoe  wttlT'thflr  pfediotiin,  broo^t  About  by  hii'ii<^'whioh 
tried  to  sava  him. 
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I  ^  Herod ofcus  falls  below  the  modem,  but  not  below  the  ancient, 
standard,  and  will  compare  favourably  with  Aristotle,  who 
wrote  on  zoology.  If  we  set  aside  this  special  department  of 
inquiry,  and  consider  him  not  as  a  naturalist,  but  as  a  general 
observer,  we  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  recognises  the  dif- 
ference between  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes  and  hearsay,^ 
and  that  he  is  generally  careful  to  inform  us  to  which  kind  of 
testimony  a  statement  belong&'  In  the  next  place,  it  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  *'  what  he  saw  himself  he  may  be  supposed 
to  describe  with  fair  accuracy."  •  Everything,  of  course,  he  did 
not  observe.  He  does  not  state,  for  instance,  that  the  Egyptians 
used  gold  and  glass  as  well  as  bronze  for  drinking  vessels  ;  that 
they  ate  wheaten  as  well  as  other  bread  ;  ^  that  women  as  well 
as  men  plied  the  loom  in  Egypt,^  and  that  they  drove  the  woof 
upwards  as  well  as  downwanis.  But^  nevertheless,  he  gives 
us  a  picture  of  Egypt  as  he  saw  it,  the  charm  of  which  is  in* 
'    disputable,  and  which  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  charming. 

As  an  observer,  then,  Herodotus  may  be  credited  with  capo- 
city.  In  the  historical  portions  of  his  work  we  must  look  for 
other  qualities  to  establish  his  capacity.  To  begin  with,  he  has 
the  first  great  quality  of  a  liistorian  :  he  distinguishes  between 
facts  and  his  inferences  from  them.  What  was  told  to  him  he 
tells  to  us,  and  gives  us  his  authority  ;  he  draws  his  own  infer- 
ences, but  also  gives  his  reader  the  opportunity  to  draw  other 
inferences.^  Further,  he  does  not  present  us  with  that  version 
alone  of  an  event  which  he  considers  most  likely,  but  lays 
before  the  reader  all  the  versions  with  which  he  is  acquainted, 
choosing  one  himself,  but  also  leaving  the  reader  liberty  of 
choice.^  Again,  he  is  free  from  the  error  of  infallibility  ;  if  he 
cannot  test  the  truth  of  a  story,  he  admits  his  ignorance.® 

As  Hero  lotus  is  so  careful  to  distinguish  between  what  he 
has  heard  and  what  he  infers  therefit)m,  and  to  give  his  autho- 
rities, his  capacity  for  estimating  evidence  becomes  a  matter  of 

Mi.  99. 

.  •  J?.^.  ii.99;  i.i84;li.  MO,«^55,xX3;  Ui  4S  S  i»^  S73»  <7%  s87« 

*  Prof.  Savoe  I  EtrodoiuM.  p.  mil. 

•  Mi.  37.  •  ii  36. 

•  vii,  i<a  ;  iWxa),  146 ;  iii  9 ;  iv.  195  ;  v.  4< ;  tK.  9^^ 

^  E.g,  ne  gives  two  aocounti  of  CHinbjaer  marder  of  bU  titter,  of  tlia 
origin  of  Canibytei*  war  agHinst  Egypt  (iii.  x),  of  the  fate  of  the  Saraiftiii 
Kent  to  C^mbyse*  by  Polycrntei  (iii.  45),  of  the  motives  of  oertnin  Spartant 
in  supporting  the  insurgents  against  Folycrates  (iii.  46L  of  the  loss  of  the 
SpHrtan  bowl  sent  to  Cyrus  (i.  70),  of  the  story  of  lo  (i.  3),  of  the  mutivet 
of  Orestes  in  assassinating  Folycrates,  of  the  origin  of  the  Scytha,  aud  of 
the  feud  between  Athens  and  EJgina. 

>  ok  ixf^  irpudiM  4M^  ia  »  perpetually  voourring  fonnola  with 
bim. 
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less  consequence.  Bnt  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
getting  evidence  at  first  hand,  if  possible,^  and  naturally  prefen 
tliat  version  of  an  event  which  has  the  hest  evidence  to  support 
it  It  is,  however,  at  this  point  that  liis  theory  of  Nemesis  and 
fate  afflicts  his  credibility  as  a  historian.  When  the  evidence 
for  two  versions  of  an  event  was  about  equal,  Herodotus  cannot 
be  blamed  for  choosing  tliat  version  which  accords  with  his 
theory.  In  such  a  case  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  take  into 
account  the  tendency  of  a  general  law,  and  to  give  weight  to 
general  considerations.  What  is  not  legitimate  is  for  the  his- 
torian to  imagine  that  confonnity  with  his  theory  dispenses  him 
from  the  necessity  of  further  investigation ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  his  theory  frequently  led  Herodotus  into  taking  a 
superficial  riew  of  history,  accepting  fate  as  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  an  event,  about-  the  causes  of  which  he  might  have  found 
out  and  told  us  more.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  believe  that  he  ever  rejected  the  better-atte4ed  ver- 
sion liecause  it  did  not  harmonise  with  his  th'^iry.  He  believed 
liis  theory  to  be  we  1  enough  established  to  dispense  with  such 
props,  and  has  no  hesitation  in  rejecting  an  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  Nemesis  when  the  facts  do  not  supiiort  it.  Nor  does 
his  appetite  for  the  marvellous — although  it  occasionally  led 
him  to  reconl,  if  not  to  believe,  some  very  extraonlin«ry  tales  told 
him  in  the  East,  as,  e.g,  that  about  the  cats  in  Esrypt — prevent 
him  from  exercising  a  per]^>etual  criticism  on  what  he  was  told  or 
from  frequently  rejecting  the  stories  he  hoard. 

Herodotus'  capacity  as  a  historical  writer  is  marred  by  his 
tendi'ucy  to  overlook  general  causes  and  to  see  only  personal 
motives,  to  substitute  occasions  for  causes.  Thus,  he  ascribes 
the  revolt  of  the  Persians  from  the  Medes  to  personal  motives 
on  the  part  of  Harpagus  and  Cyru?i ;  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Cambyses  to  an  eye-doctor's  desire  for  revenge  ;  Darius*  design 
of  invading  Greece  to  the  intrigues  of  Democedes,  the  enslaved 
physician,  who  longed  to  return  to  Greece  ;  the  Ionian  revolt  to 
the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  Aristagoras ;  the  Persian  invasion 
of  Samos  under  Darius  to  the  monarch's  gratitude  to  Syloson ; 
and  the  effeminacy  of  the  Lydians  to  Croesus'  suggestion  to 
Cyrus  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  live  luxuriously.  But 
here,  again,  Herodotus  is  no  wor^e  than  the  greatest  philosophers 
of  Cireece,  who  imagined,  for  instance,  that  the  unnatural  camp- 
life  of  the  S)mrUins  was,  not  the  result  of  hostile  pressure  from 
without,  exerted  for  centuries,  but  due  to  the  fiat  of  a  single 
lawgiver,  and  also  believed  that  a  similar  state  of  things  could 

^iiLzzs. 
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be  brotifrht  about  elsewhere  by  the  mere  command  of  a  philo* 
.sophical  kini;. 

Another  defect  which  Herodotris  shared  in  common  with 
other  Greek  writers,  and  which,  though  in  a  different  way, 
marred  the  philosophy  as  well  as  the  liistory  of  Greek  writers, 
was  ignorance  of  foreign  languages.  In  the  course  of  his 
travels  he  picked  up  about  a  score  of  foreign  wonls;^  but 
^  when  he  says*  that  Persian  proper  name.^  expiess  always  some 
bodily  or  mental  excellence,  and  that  they  invariably  end  in  «, 
he  betrays  his  ignorance  of  the  language.  So,  too,  his  remark 
that  the  language  of  the  Trogloilyte?,^  of  the  Egyptians,  ami  of 
foreigners  generally  ^  was  like  the  chirping  of  birds,  shows  that 
,    he  had  learnt  no  langUMge  but  his  own. 

The  result  of  this  ignorance  of  foreign  languages  was  that 
Herodotus  had  to  depend  fur  much  of  his  information  about 
the  foreign  countries  he  visited  on  interpreters  ;  and  this  brings 
us  to  the  second  point  we  have  to  consider  in  connection  with 
y  the  credibility  of  Herodotus — his  means  of  information.  In 
the  ca^^e  of  public  nionumeLts  or  document  of  which  there 
existed  authentic  translations  from"  the  original  into  Greek, 
Herodotus*  linguistic  ignorance  would  not  vitiate  his  statements, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  on  such  translations  that  his 
accounts  ot  Darius'  cadastral  system,*  the  itinemry  to  Sard  is,* 
And  the  description  (jf  Xerxes'  army  ^  rested.  But  in  the  case 
of  in^^cripti(>ns  which  he  had  to  get  translated  by  his  interpreter, 
e,g,  the  inscriptions  about  the  amount  of  onions  consumed  dur- 
ing the  building  of  a  pyramiil,®  or  about  the  method  of  building 
a  pyramid,®  or  the  pillars  in  Palestine  commemorating  the  con- 
quests, whether  (if  Sesostris  or  Kameses  11.  or  the  H  ttites,*® 
obviously  the  trjuislaiion  depended  on  the  capacity  of  tlie  trans- 
lator, not  of  Herodotus,  and  is  of  uncertain  value.  Considera- 
tions of  this  sort  aj^ply  to  the  whole  of  Heroilotus*  Persian  and 
Egyptian  history.  He  dej^nded  entirely  on  his  interpreter  or 
dragoman,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  rather  folk-lore  than 
history,  the  tale  of  Khampsinitus,  and  not  the  real  history  of  the 
Egyptian  ilynasties  ;  and  we  are  the  gainers.  The  monuments 
will  reveal  to  us  in  course  of  time  the  history  of  the  kings  of. 
Egypt,  but  Herodotus  has  given  us  what  tlie  monuments  caimot 

^  Thay  will  he  found  in  i.  105,  no,  139,  172,  187,  19a ;  ii.  2,  30.  46,  09.  77, 
81,  94,  1C5.  143  :  iii.  8,  88 ;  iv.  23,  27,  52.  59,  no,  1x7, 155,  19a ;  v.  9 ;  vi.  98. 
119  ;  viii.  85,  98  ;  ix.  xia 

a  i.  140.  >  iv.  183.  *  ii  57.  »  iii.  89. 

«  V.  5a.  '  vii.  60  itq.  •  ii.  125.  •  ii.  136. 

i<>  ii.  lo),  136.  Commentators  differ  vei7  much  on  these  pauaget.  Othev 
erroueouBly  toannlated  iuacripiiouB,  i.  187  ;  iii  86. 
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RTul,  «t)d  what  would  have  otherwise  otterly  perisbed — a  faith- 
ful and  charming  version  of  the  popular  stories  current  in  thft 
•tieets  of  Memphis  in  his  itay. 

Witli  Herodotus'  Greek  history  the  case  is  diFTerent.  Soma 
of  the  inscriptions  vhicli  he  consulted  were  undoubtedly  for- 
geries, e.g.  the  Codmeiaa  inscriptions  at  Tlie'ies,'  and  wero 
known  by  himself  to  be  forgeries,  e.g.  tho  offerings  of  Crcesus  at 
iJelplii  fulsely  inscribed  as  offisrings  from  SfMirta.*  But  many 
were  genuine  and  Taliinblo,  e,g.  tliuse  on  tlie  fitid  of  Tlienno- 
pyke,'  tlie  list  at  Delphi  of  the  Greeks  at  Salamis '  and  Platfeae.* 
anil  tliat  of  Mandrocles  io  the  temple  oi  Here  at  Samoa.*  Th4 
Tulue  of  his  accouats  of  the  various  ancient  works  of  art  which- 
he  saw  is  leas  than  that  of  the  inscriptions.  Thus  what  Hero- 
dotus tells  us  of  Crcesus,  Alynttes,  and  Gygea  may  possibly  have 
boen  the  tales  whicli  clung  to  the  olTeringj  sent  by  tiiose  rulc-ra 
to  Delphi.^  I!ut  tlie  mytli  which  was  told  about  Ariun  in  con- 
nection with  the  erection  on  Xtenarum,'  anil  tliat  about  LaUike 
and  her  offering  at  Cycene,"  suffice  to  show  that  little  confidenc« 
can  be  placed  in  this  kind  of  evidence. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  Herodotus'  information,  however, 
was  necessarily  drawn  from  the  lips  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted.  The  history  of  the  Persian  wars  had 
not  been  committed  to  writing,  and  Herodotus  had,  therefore^ 
to  rely  on  oral  testimony.  This  is  for  the  pur|H>ses  of  history 
generally  inferior  evidence,  but  its  value  is  materially  affected 
by  the  number  of  persona  tbrou^'h  whom  it  is  transmitted. 
Kext  to  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses,  that  of  contemporariM 
ranks,  and  Herodotus  could  nnd  did  get  information  from  botti 
claj'ses.  This  guarantees  the  substantial  truth  of  his  history, 
but  does  not  allow  us  to  put  much  fuitli  in  his  statistics,  or  id 
,  aiiy  point  in  which  minute  accuracy  is  needed. 
~  But  although  Herodotus  depends  mainly  on  oral  h'stimony, 

he  is  not  unacquainted  with  the  literature  of  his  country.  He 
not  only,  being  an  educated  man,  possesses  familinrity  with  the  - 
poets,  #^.  Archilochus,"  the  Cyclic  poema,"-  Sappho,'*  JEc'chy*  . 
'  lua,'»  Hesiod,'*  Pindar,"  Olen,'.'  AlaBna,'^  Solon,"  Simon-; 
ides,'*  and  Phrynichns  ;  *o  but  he  has  references  to  Pythagoras,*^ 
Anaxagoras,*^  and  possibly  Anaximander.? .  Whether' Hero- 
.dotus  was  acquainted  witli  the  logographers  is  bard  to  say, 

'v.  S9-*«.  '  L  S>.  ■  »ii-  aaS.  *  viiL  Ba. 

•  ix.  St  ■  It.  S8l  '  L  50-5J.  as.  14.  •  i,  34. 

•iiiSi.  »\.i.a.  "  ii,  53,  118;  IT.  311.  "i^-'3J 

M  ii.  156.  "  ".  S3 ;  1'.  3»-  ;  •"■  3^      ..      .  1  '":  35. 

"  T.  QS.  ■•  *.  113.  !•  T.  m  i  »ii  aaS.  "  n.  + 
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becatiso  we  know  so  little  of  them.  Hellanicus  was  later  thaiii 
and  therefore  unknown  to  Herodotus,  as  was  Damastes,  the 
pupil  of  Hellanicus.  Bion,  Deiochus,  Hippyas,  Eugeon,  £ude- 
t'lus,  Democles,  Melesugoras,  and  Xenomedes  are  mere  names  to 
us,  and  there  is  no  hint  to  be  found  anywhere  that  Herodotus 
either  used  or  knew  their  works.  The  few  fragments  that  go 
under  the  name  of  Dionysius  are  prolmbly  spurious,  and  the 
celebrated  voyager  Scylax  probably  did  not  write  any  account 
of  his  travels,  certainly  was  not  known  as  an  author  to  Hero- 
dotus.^ What  little  we  know  about  Charon  seems  to  show  that 
Herodotus  was  unacquainted  with  his  works.'  Xanthus  was 
said  by  the  historian  Ephorus  to  have  given  Herodotus  the 
starting-point,'  but  the  few  fragments  left  of  Xanthus  throw 
no  light  on  the  meaning  of  this  statement.  With  Cadmus, 
Acusilaus,  and  Pherecydes,  Herodotus  may  have  been  acquainted, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  was.  With  Hecatasus  the 
case  is  different.  We  have  the  best  of  authority — that  of  Hero- 
dotus himself — for  believing  that  he  knew  the  works  of  Heca- 
tsBus.  In  two  places  he  refers  to  him  by  name,  and  quotes  his 
genealogies.*  Elsewhere  he  refers,  in  all  probability,  to  him, 
but  does  not  mention  his  name;  as  when  he  ridicules  people  who 
draw  maps  of  the  world  and  put  a  mathematically  circular 
Oceanus  round  it,  without  knowing  anything  about  it ;  ^  or 
when  he  condemns  the  theory  of  the  Nile  flowing  out  of  the 
Oceanus,  as  having  no  basis  in  facts.^  From  these  passages  it 
seems  clear  that  Herodotus  had  only  a  poor  opinion  of  Uecatfeua. 
But  accort.ling  to  Porphyry,  Herodotus  was  imlebted  to  Heca- 
tsus  for  a  good  deal  of  his  book  on  Egypt ;  and  this  leads  us  to 
the  third  point  which  we  have  to  consider  in  connection  with 
the  credibility  of  Herodotus — his  honesty. 

If  Herodotus  borrowed  without  acknowledgment  from  Heca- 
tsBus,  he  was,  according  to  modem  notions,  guilty  of  literary 
dishonesty;  and  if  he  tried  to  pass  off  the  matter  thus  borrowed 
as  the  result  of  his  own  observation  or  inquiry,  he  is  an  untrust* 
worthy  historian.  The  passages  specified  by  Porphyry  as  bor- 
rowed are  those  about  the  phoBniz,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the 

*  Sv.  44. 

'  H«d  Herodotnt  re«d  Ch«ron*i  A/mc  AoM^tunfrAv.  b«  would  hvre  nndentood 
the  threat  of  CrcBMUi  that  he  records  in  vi.  37.  Whether  Cliaron  vrrote  ahoiii 
Sparta  is  extremely  d  >nlitfal ;  auyhow,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  a  covert 
reference  to  him  in  w\.  54. 

'  AVt.  xii.  5x5,  *U.poi6Ttf  rdt  d^pfiia  MuK&rot, 

*  vi.  137 ;  ii.  143.  •  !▼.  36. 

*  ii.  20  teg.  To  these  may  be  added  iw,  90  {ef.  Frag.  154),  L  aox  (Fr.  z68), 
ii.  156  (Fr.  284),  ii.  is  teq.,  13^;  iv.  8;  i  X46;  iv.  4^ ;  in  all  of  which  y^m 
tagtt  Henodotua  probably  oriticiaaa  Heaatataa. 
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method  of  hunting  crocodile&  These  passages  apparently  ^  are 
intended  by  Herodotus  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  his  own 
observation  and  of  his  own  inquiries  from  the  natives ;  as.  there- 
fore, we  have  not  a  single  fragment  by  Hecatseus  bearing  on 
these  ])as8age8,  and  as  Porphyry  is  our  only  vithority^ — and 
we  do  not  even  know  him  at  first  hand — fox  ;Lis  plagiarism,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  inquire  what  Porphyry  could  know  al>out 
it.  We  learn  from  Eusebius  *  that  Porphyry,  in  discussing  the 
question  of  pla^'iarism,  accused  Herodotus,  along  with  Menander, 
Hyperides,  Ephorus,  Theopompous,  Hellanicus,  and  others,  and 
quoted  in  support  of  his  accusation  a  work  on  the  ''  thefts"  of 
Herodotus  by  a  certain  PoUio.  Now  Porphyry  *  himself  is  of 
very  late  date;  he  flourished  about  a.d.  270,  and  Pollio  probably 
was  very  little  earlier  than  Porphyry.  In  the  next  place,  in 
the  time  of  Athenseus,  about  a.d.  180,  and  of  Arrian,  about 
A.D.  100,  there  were  spurious  works  in  circulation  under  the 
name  of  Hecatssus.^  Further,  we  learn  from  AthensBus  that  in 
the  time  of  Callimachus,  about  &o.  250,  these  spurious  works 
were  already  in  circulation.  It  becomes  therefore  pro1)able  that 
Pollio,  like  Arrian  and  Athenseus,  had  the  spurious  works  of 
HecatsBUS  before  him,  and  we  may  suppose  that  between  Hero- 
dotus and  the  spurious  Hecatseus  there  was  sufficient  resem- 
blance to  make  it  probable  that  the  later  author  copied  from 
his  predecessor ;  ^  but  we  have  no  ground  for  believing  that  the 
spurious  Hecatseus  is  the  earlier  author.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  more  probable  that  the  epurious  Hecatseus  was  partly 
made  out  of  materials  taken  from  Herodotu&  We  may,  there- 
fore, reasonably  on  the  whole  say,  although  there  is  no  certainty 
to  be  attained  either  way.  Porphyry's  charge  of  plagiarism  rests 
on  unsatisfactory  testimony. 

The  speeches,  e,g,  those  of  Artabanus  and  Xerxes,  or  of  the 
Persian  conspirators,  are  not  historically  true  ;  but  no  one  would 
think  of  accusing  Herodotus  therefore  of  dishonesty  in  inserting 
them.  It  was  natural  to  the  Greek  to  throw  into  the  lively 
form  of  dialogue  or  debate  the  considerations  which  moved,  or 

1  This  »  the  natanl  inference  from  ii.  99. 

*  What  Sniiiaa  (t.  r.  Heoatcns)  layi  ooinei  from  Porphyrj.  Cf  PjidM 
f.  V.  ^€peKuirit  Bd/3vot  and  t.  v.  ^epex, ' A^voubf,  And  4ee  Rhein,  Mtu  xxxilL 
III.  What  Hermogenet  {T€pl  18.  ii.  la)  mjts  refers  to  the  style,  -.^t  Uie 
matter :  see  Hollander,  De  Ifeeakgi  Deseripiione,  Bunu.  x86x. 

■  Prtep.  Ev.  X.  a. 

^  porphyry  waa  a  Syrian.    His  name  is  a  translation  of  the  Syrian  MM^ 
and  he  whs  a  popil  of  Plotinus,  the  Neo«Platonist. 

*  Ath,  ii  70 ;  Arrian.  Bxn,  Alex,  ▼.  6. 

*  This  is  supported  \fj  Iha  oomparison  of  Eerod,  iL  77  with  Ath,  iiL  8q 
«.  447a,  4x81. 
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wore  supposed  to  have  moved,  the  agents  in  hif^torical  events ; 
and  it  was  as  unnecessary  for  the  historian  to  warn  his  feliow- 
Greeks  that  the  speeches  were  his  own  inferences  from  what 
facts  )ie  knew,  as  it  is  for  a  modem  historian  to  give  a  similar 
warning  as  to  the  motives  wliich — in  the  confidence  of  know- 
led^^e — he  feels  justified  in  ascrihing,  though  they  are  hut  infe- 
rences, to  historical  personages.  And  when  Herodotus  repeats 
with  asseveration  that  the  speech  he  ascrihed  to  Otanes  was, 
whatever  some  Greeks  might  think,  actually  delivered,  he 
means  that  the  grounds  he  has  for  inferring  the  delivery  of 
some  such  speech  were  quite  convincing  to  his  mind.  In  one 
or  two  places  in  the  book  on  Egypt, ^  Herodotus  says  that  he 
went  to  Thebes,  and  even  as  far  as  Elephantine.  l)ut  it  seems 
quite  clear  that  in  reality  he  never  went  to  either  place.  As, 
therefore,  in  one  passage  the  ]MS.  authority  for  the  statement 
in  question  is  doubtful,^  and  in  the  other  the  statement  seems 
to  have  little  connection  with  the  context ;  ^  and  as  both  state- 
ments are  in  ludicrous  contradiction  to  what  Herodotus  himself 
l/'says,^  we  seem  justified  in  following  Professor  Sayce  in  striking 
them  out. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  argument  for  the  credibility  of  Hero- 
dotus: his  impartiality  and  honesty  in  the  matter  of  Greek 
history  seem  beyond  doubt  With  regard  to  his  journeys,  a 
suspicion  has  been  cast  upon  him,  but  not  successfully,  that  he 
was  more  than  liable  to  the  infirmity  which  is  often  imputed  to 
travellers  when  telling  their  tales.  In  capacity  he  was  rather 
alxivc  than  below  the  standartl  of  his  age.  But  his  means  of 
information  were  poor.  In  the  case  of  his  Greek  history,  his 
information,  though  the  best  at  his  command,  was  only  oral 
testimony.  In  the  case  of  his  Oriental  history,  even  when  he 
met  trustworthy  informants,  as  the  priest  of  Neith  at  Sais,  or 
Zopyius  the  sou  of  Megabyzus,  he  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 

*  ii.  3  :  ii.  ao.  '  li.  29. 

•  ii.  3.  Prof.  Sayoe  wyi  (xxri.  n.  a):  "I  have  bracketed  the  words  h 
677/90$  T€  Kalj  wliich  I  believe  to  have  been  inierted  by  a  copyist.  Heliopolii 
alone,  himI  not  Thebei,  waa  near  enough  for  Herodotns  to  *  turn  into,*  in 
order  to  test  wlint  wng  told  him  at  Meuii>bis.  Hin  reason  for  doing  at*  wai 
that  *the  fteople  of  Heliopolis  were  oonaidered  the  best  authoriiies.*  There 
is  no  reference  to  the  TheWans." 

^  It  is  uiireMSdnRl'le  to  imagine  that  Herodotus  could  tell  the  absnrd  story 
about  KrAphi  and  M6phi,  and  in  almost  the  same  breath  say  that  he  had 
been  to  EleidiHntine.  If  Herodotus  really  went  to  Elephantine,  he  would 
have  appended  to  his  tale  about  Krdvhi  and  M6phi,  **but  I  indeed  did  not 
■ee  them.**    If  he  was  a  liar,  he  wouM  have  snid  he  did  see  them. 

With  rejrard  to  ii.  143-143,  tlii»  being  carelessly  expressed,  would  lead  • 
commentator  alonato  infer  tliat  Herodotus  hud  been  to  Thebes,  and  would 
bad  only  another  commentator  to  infer  that  Herqdotiu  wrote  to  deceive. 


y 
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his  interpreter,  and  his  Oriental  history  therefore  is  that  of  the 
dragoman,  not  of  the  monuments. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THUOTDIDES. 

■ 

•*  Thuctdidiw,  an  Athenian,  wrote  the  history  of  the  war  in 
which  the  Peloponnesians  and  the  Athenians  fought  against 
one  another.  He  hegan  to  write  when  they  first  took  up  arms, 
believing  that  it  would  be  groat  and  memorable  above  any  pre- 
vious war.  For  he  argued  that  both  states  were  then  at  the 
full  height  of  their  military  pfiwer,  and  he  saw  the  rest  of  the 
Hellenes  either  siiling  or  intending  to  side  with  one  or  otlier 
of  them.  No  movement  ever  stirred  Hellas  more  deej^ly  than 
this ;  it  was  shared  by  many  of  the  barbarians,  and  mi^zht  be 
aaiil  even  to  affect  the  world  at  large."  ^  These  are  the  words 
with  which  Thucydides  begins  his  history.  He  was  bom  in 
the  Athenian  deme  Halimus,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Leontis,  on 
the  coast  between  Plialemm  and  ColiaS.  His  father,  Olorus," 
w:is  related,  though  in  what  degree  we  do  not  know,  to  the 
Thracian  Olorus,  who-e  daughter  married  the  famous  Miltiades,* 
and  was  mother  of  Cimon.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelopon- 
ncsian  war  in  aa  432,  when  Thncydides,  as  he  himself  says, 
began  to  write,  he  was"  prol)ably  about  forty  years  of  age.  The 
fir.<t  twenty  years  of  his  life  were  sp(*nt  under  the  administra- 
tion of  his  great  relative  Cimon,  and  the  next  twenty  under 
that  of  the  man  for  whom  Thncydides  had  such  admiration, 
Pericles.  About  Thucydides'  early  life  and  education  we  have 
no  direct  information.  We  may,  however,  fairly  assume  that 
he  met  and  learned  from  all  the  great  men  who  at  this  time 
lived  in  or  found  their  way  to  Athens.  The  philosopher  Anaxa- 
goi-as,  who  has  left  traces  of  his  influence  even  on  Herodotus, 
may  be  credited  with  having  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
the  mind  of  Thucydides,  whose  views  on  natural  science  and 
on  religion  are  more  closely  connected  with  those  of  Anaxa- 
goras  than  are  even  those  of  Herodotus.  The  orator  Antiphon, 
whose  style  reseinble."*  that  of  Xhucydides — both  are  classed  by 
Dionysius  as  belonging  to  the  "  severe  stylo  " — may  have  been 

^  Thuc,  i.  I.    Prof.  Jnwett's  translation  (Clarendon  PreM,  xBBx),  from  whieh 
are  taken  all  the  tntDslatione  of  Thucjdidet  in  this  ciiHpter. 
*  iv.  I04.  *  Herod,  vi.  39. 
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Thucydides'  literary  model,  and  was  certainly  in  other  relatioof 
known  to  and  studied  by  Thucydides,  as  is  shown  by  the  man« 
ner  in  which  he  speaks  of  Antiphon.^  The  sophist  Protagoras, 
Gorgias  the  rhetorician,  and  Prodicus,  have  all  left  marks  of 
their  influence  on  the  style  of  Thucydidea  At  Athens,  though 
not  at  Olympia,  he  in  all  probability,  when  about  twenty  5ve 
years  of  age,  heard  Herodotus  read  portions  of  his  history, 
^schylus  he  may  well  have  seen  ;  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristo- 
phanes, and  Phidias  he  must  have  met.  Poetry,  architecture, 
science,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric  all  found  in  Athens,  or  sent 
there  their  best  exponents ;  all  helped  to  shape  the  citizens  of 
Athens,  and  to  make  it  right  for  one  of  her  sons  to  say,  "  We 
are  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  yet  simple  in  our  tastes,  and  we  cul- 
tivate the  mind  without  loss  of  manliness.  Wealth  we  employ, 
not  for  talk  and  ostentation,  but  when  there  is  a  real  use  for 
it.  To  avow  poverty  with  us  is  no  disgrace ;  the  true  disgrace 
is  in  doing  nothing  to  avoid  it.  An  Athenian  citizen  does  not 
neglect  the  state  because  he  takes  care  of  his  own  household ;  and 
even  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  business  have  a  very  fair 
idea  of  politics.  We  alone  regard  a  man  who  takes  no  interest 
in  public  affairs,  not  as  a  harmless,  but  a  useless  character ;  and 
if  few  of  us  are  originators,  we  arc  all  sound  judges  of  a  policy."  * 
With  these  convictions  Thucydides  could  not  but  **  fix  his  eyes 
upon  the  greatness  of  Athens,  until  he  became  filled  with  the 
love  of  her,  anil  impressed  with  the  spectacle  of  her  glory."* 
Educated  in  this  city  and  by  these  means,  and  endowed  with 
v^  an  originality  and  energy  of  mind  which  have  elevated  him  to 
the  level  of  the  greatest  minds  the  world  has  produced,  Thucy- 
dides began  in  B.C.  432  to  write  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  then  commencing.  Possessing  extensive  property  and  the 
right  of  working  gold-mines  in  Thrace,  and  being  consequently 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  Thrace,^  Thucydides  must  have  spent 
a  certain  part  of  every  year  there.  But  the  larger  part  of  his 
time  he  passed  in  Athens.  The  speeches  of  Pericles  he  certainly 
heard ;  his  admiration  for  Pericles'  statesmanship  is  shown  by 
what  he  says  of  it ;  ^  and  he  may  have  been  among  the  personal 
friends  of  Pericles.  In  BC.  430  the  plague,  which  wroiight 
great  harm  to  Athens,  nearly  deprived  the  world  of  Thucydides' 
history.  He  was,  he  says,  himself  attacked,  and  witnessed  the 
suiVerings  of  others.*  The  celebrated  debates  on  the  fate  of  'he 
Mityleiiseans  in  B.c.  427,  and  tlie  Spartan  proposals  for  peace  in 
ao.  425,  in  consequence  of  the  affair  of  Pylos,  he  was  present 

1  Thuc  TiiL  68.  •  ii  4a  ■  ii.  43- 

*  iv.  xos  •  a  65.  •  ii  4a. 
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at ;  and  he  may  have  taken  part  in  some  of  tlie  military  opefa* 
tions  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  war.  At  any  rate,  in  B.a  424 
he  acted  as  strategus,  beinp;  one  of  the  two  Athenian  generals 
intnisted  with  tlie  protection  of  Tlirace.^  He  allowed,  how- 
ever, the  Spartjin  Brasidas  to  occupy  Ainphipolis,  the  key  to 
th3  whole  of  that  country  ;  the  rer^ult  of  this  serious  disaster 
bei'.g  that  Thucydides  was  an  exile  from  Athens  for  twenty 
years.  That  this  was  a  heavy  punishment  to  him  it  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt ;  but  so  far  from  its  injuring  the  prosecution  of 
his  work,  it  had  the  opposite  effect.  It  set  him  free  from  other 
claims  on  his  time  and  attention ;  his  work  probably  became  the 
sole  palliative  to  the  exile's  grief ;  and  his  enforced  absence  from 
Athens  gave  him  the  opportunity  he  could  not  have  otherwise 
enjoyed  of  visiting  the  Peloponnese,  and  seeing  the  war  from 
both  aides.  He  says,^  ^  For  twenty  years  I  was  banished  from 
my  country  after  I  held  the  command  at  Amphipolis,  and  asso- 
ciating with  both  side-s  with  the  Peloponnesians  quite  as  much 
as  the  Athenians,  because  of  my  exile,  I  was  thus  enabled  to 
watch  quietly  the  course  of  events."  He  seems  to  have  visited 
the  places  affected  by  the  war  not  only  in  Greece,  but,  as  his 
acquaintance  with  the  topography  and  early  history  of  Sicily 
shows,'  in  Sicily  and  Italy  ;  ami  everywhere  he  sought  out  eye- 
witnesses, **  of  whom,"  he  says,*  "  I  made  the  most  careful  and 
particular  inquiry."  At  length,  in  a  a  404,  he  returned  after 
'  his  protracted  exile  to  his  country,  six  months  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  walls  of  Athens  by  Lysander.^  How  long  he  lived 
after  this  is  uncertain.  He  perhaps  died  l)efore  B.C.  396,  for 
he  says,^  when  mentioning  the  eruption  of  Etna,  which  took 
place  in  aa  426,  that  only  three  eruptions  were  known  to  have 
taken  place  "since  the  Hellenes  first  settled  in  Sicily,"  and 
this  statement  was  not  true  after  the  eruption  of  ao.  396.  Bufe 
he  may  have  lived  after  aa  396,  and  not  revised  the  passage 
in  question.  Nor  will  a  passage,^  in  which  he  is  supposed  to 
imply  that  Archidamas  at  the  time  of  writing  was  dead,  bear 
mttch  pressing.  In  fine,  we  do  not  know  when  he  died,  or 
where  or  how,  though  tradition  says  he  was  killed  by  a  robber 

iT.  104.  •  T.  a6i 

'  v{,  3-6.  Prof.  Jowett  Myi  (toI.  ii.  p.  341) ;  "  That  h«i  mav  have  borrowed 
Crotn  Antioclms  of  Syracuxe  is  pouible,  but  it  ix  equally  poMible  that  bin  de> 
tcription  is  the  result  of  his  own  travels  or  inquirien.  The  slight  ooincidencet 
of  language  or  star  emeu  t  which  are  found  in  the  fniq^ents  of  Antiochus, 
when  compared  with  Thucydiilea,  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  support  the 
bypothesia,  irst  luggested  by  Niebuhr,  and  confidently  maintained  by  later 
writera,  that  the  aoconut  of  Sicily  in  Thacydidea  is  derived  horn  his  oonteoii 
porarj* 
^Um.  •L99.  •ill.  116.  'iLioQw 
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in  Thraca  He  lived  long  enough  after  the  end  of  the  war  to 
put  into  shape  most  of  the  history  which  he  hegan  to  write  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  as  is  shown  by  various  passages,  such 
as  the  reference  in  the  first  book  ^  to  the  destruction  of  the 
walls  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  or  tho  analysis  in  the  second 
book  ^  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  hnal  defeat  of  Athens, 
passages  which  can  only  have  been  written  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  com- 
plete his  history,  for  the  last  book  does  not  seem  to  have  received 
")  the  author's  final  revision,  and  instead  of  coming  down  to  the 
y  end  of  the  war,  brings  us  only  down  to  b.c.  411,  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  this  seven  and-twenty  years*  war. 

Thucydides  began  to  write  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian 
■war,  "  believing  that  it  would  be  great  and  memorable  above 
any  previous  war."  "  No  movement,"  he  says,  *•  stirred  Hellas 
more  deeply  than  this."  The  importance  of  the  war,  long  as  it 
"tiras,  and  great  as  the  sufferings  it  caused,  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  its  length  or  destructiveness.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  strug- 
gle Ijetwpen  the  two  great  Greek  races,  the  lonians  and  the 
Dorians.^  and  between  oligarchy  and  democracy.*  On  the  issue 
of  the  war  it  depended  whether  At  liens,  which  was  in  possession 
of  the  intellectual  supremacy  of  Greece,  was  also  to  hold  the 
political;  or  whether  the  Spartans,  who  knew  how  to  fight  but 
not  how  to  live,  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  plant  rapacious  and 
irres(>onsible  oligarchies  in  the  cities  that  they  conquered.* 
These  issues,  and  they  were  momentous  enough,  Thucydides 
tow ;  one  other  consequence,  and  that  an  inevitable  one,  Thucy« 
dides  must  have  seen,  thougli  he  could  not  know  how  soon  it 

*  i.  93.  The  words  are  ical  tf  KoMfiriffav  rj  ixtUfov  yfdfiTf  tA  rdxot  re0 
Ttlxovt  iirep  vvp  Iri  hrjXbv  icri  r€pl  t^v  Iletpaia, — "  Tliii  width  m»j  still  he 
traced  at  the  Peineus  "  (Jowett),  which  seems  to  imply  that  elsewhere — in 
consequence  of  the  destruction  by  Lysander — it  could  not  be  traced.  Strange 
to  say,  the  next  words  of  the  sentence,  duo  7dp  SLfia^i  ivatn-lai  dXXi^\a<ff 
Todt  "KlOovf  irrjyov^  are  considered  by  Prof.  Jowett,  in  his  notes,  to  be  paro- 
;died  in  Arist.  Birdt^  1x26.  If  Thucydides  is  parodied  by  Aristophanes,  thie 
hook  of  Thucydides  must  have  been  published  before  B.C.  415,  the  date  of  the 
'Bird»,  But  so  trivial  an  exprestiion  contains  hardW  enough  material  for  a 
parody.  The  passage  in  the  Birds  is  also  claimed  (with  equal  reason)  as  a 
parody  of  Herodotus  i.  179,  nnd  tlie  inference  from  the  first  part  of  Thucj- 
ttides'  sentence  is  much  the  8trong«r»  and,  if  correct,  fatal  to  the  lupposed 
|Mirc»dy. 

«  ii.  65. 

•  See  vi.  79.  6.  82,  and  for  the  exceptions  vii.  57, 

:  *  iii.  82.  The  LitcedaBmonians  planteil  oligarchies  amongst  their  allies,  !• 
19.  76;  V.  8x.  The  oli^^archs  in  various  cities  favoured  Sparta,  the  deniocrati 
Athenl^  iii.  47,  82 ;  viii.  64.  21.  Kevolts  from  Athens  were  not  the  people*! 
doing,  iv.  84,  104.  106,  1x0  seq.t  123 ;  viii.  9,  14,  44 ;  iii.  27.  The  Four  Hon* 
iU*d  at  once  tried  for  peaoe  with  and  lubmission  to  Sparta,  viii*  70^.90^  91. 
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was  to  become  in  its  turn  a  cause  and  produce  other  conse- 
quences— the  necessary  exhaustion  of  Greece,  after  so  long  a 
siruggle,  that  led  to  the  ruin  of  Greece.  Two  generations  after 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesinn  war,  Greece  lost  her  political 
liberty,  and  with  it  her  literary  genius,  for  want  of  the 
strength  which  had  been  wasted  in  the  war  of  which  Thucy- 
dides  wrote. 

If  these,  the  political,  results  were  all  that  is  to  be  learnt 
from  the  story  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  would  have  perhaps 
an  interest  for  the  students  of  history  only.  But  for  those  who 
view  the  history  of  Greece  from  the  standpoint  of  Athens— and 
erroneous  as,  for  the  purposes  of  history,  this  view  may  be,  it  is 
the  view  which  gratitude  for  the  art  and  literature  we  have  in- 
herited from  Athens  inclines  most  of  us  to  take — the  tale  of  this 
war  must  have,  independent  of  its  consequences,  something  of 
the  fascination  which  the  war  itself  had  for  such  an  onlooker 
as  Thucydides,  The  hopes  and  fears  with  which  such  a  specta- 
tor witnessed  the  successes  and  disasters  of  Athens  as  they  bil- 
lowed on  one  another  we  who  read  of  them  do  not  feel,  for  we 
know  from  the  be;4iuning  the  result.  But  notwithstanding,  as 
we  read,  our  hearts  are  stirred  by  adniiiation  for  the  courage 
with  which  the  Athenians  rose  above  each  new  disaster,  and  by 
regret  tlrnt  so  much  courage  should  be  doomed  only  to  aggra- 
vate their  suffering.  Still,  as  we  read  of  each  new  chance  of 
peace  offering  itself,  now  after  the  success  at  Pylos,  now  at  the 
one  year's  truce,  now  when  Cleon  and  Brasidas.  the  two  ob- 
stacles to  peace,  are  gone,  we  sigh  that  the  opjwrtunity  should 
be  lost,  that  Athens  should  persist  in  treailing  or  be  forced 
along  the  j»ath  of  <lcstruction.  We  watch  her  with  a  re«»ret 
more  intense  than  that  with  which  we  wat<-h,  impotent  to  help 
where  we  fain  would  save,  the  errors  of  some  hero  of  fiction  or 
the  dnima ;  for  this  is  truth  and  that  is  fiction  ;  the  one  is  the 
story  of  a  single  imaginary  sufferer,  the  other  of  the  very  suffer- 
ings of  a  nation. 

Were  this  the  only  hold  which  the  history  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  has  upon  our  interest,  it  would  be  enough  to  earn 
eager  readers  for  Thucydides  in  all  ages.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  losses  in  wealth  and  blood,  the  material  disasters  and  the 
political  humiliation  of  Athens,  which  at  first  sight  seem  to 
make  up  the  cost  of  the  war,  thou^di  they  constitute  claims  on 
our  sympathy  for  Athens,  are  not  the  whole  price  whicrh  Greece 
or  Athens  paid  for  this  great  and  memorable  war,  as  they  are 
not  that  in  the  war  which  touches  us  most  deeply.  What 
touches  us  most  closely  is  not  the  sufferings — great  as  they  were 
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— bravely  borne  by  the  Athenian  people,  bat  Athens'  moral 
fall.  That  the  Athenians,  who  abandoned  hearth  and  tiome  to 
the  Persian  invader  for  the  common  good,  whose  self-sacriiiciiig 
devotion  to  the  national  cause  of  Hellas  put  them  far  al>ove, 
not  merely  the  craven  Greeks  who  joined  the  Persians,  but  fak 
above  the  selfish  indifference  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  anything 
but  the  safety  of  the  Peloponnese ;  that  the  Athenians  who 
saved  Hellas  should  have  grasped  at  empire,  should  have  become 
a  menace  to  Greece,  and  brought  about  the  war  which  two  gene- 
rations after  gave  the  independence  of  Hellas  over  into  the 
hands  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror — this  we  feel  is  "  the  pity 
of  it"  As  we  trace  in  the  pages  of  Thucydides  the  course  and 
causes  of  this  falling  off,  we  begin  to  understand  that  the  fear 
and  pity  which  it  is  the  function  of  tragedy  to  inspire  may  be 
excited  by  the  historian  as  well  as  the  poet,  by  the  actual  events 
of  history  when  told  by  a  great  historian,  as  well  as  by  the 
creations  of  a  poet^s  mind.  The  story  of  (Edipus,  as  Sophocles, 
the  contemporary  of  Thucydides,  tells  it,  tills  us  with  pity  for 
the  man  *'  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,"  and  with  fear  for 
ourselves  when,  seeing  how  every  step  which  (Edipus  takes  to 
avoid  tlie  crimes  he  is  fated  to  commit  only  leads  him  inevit- 
ably to  commit  them,  we  become  possessed  with  a  sense  of  the 
ruthless  power  of  Heaven,  and  the  fearful  ciitastrophes  to  which 
the  slightest  deviations  from  tlie  paths  of  righteousness  may 
lead.  The  same  sentiments  are  aroused  by  the  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  as  Thucydides  tells  it  It  was  her  very 
patriotism  and  self-sacrifice  which  led  to  the  moral  fall  of 
Athens.  Not  only  of  our  vices,  but  of  our  virtues  do  the  gods 
make  whips  to  scourge  us.  The  services  of  Athens  to  the 
national  cause  made  tlie  Greeks  look  up  to  her  as  their  leader; 
she  was  placed  by  them  at  the  head  of  the  confedemcy  of  Delos ; 
her  energy  in  prosecuting  the  war,  and  the  indolence  of  the 
allies  who  allowed  her  to  do  the  fighting  against  the  Persians, 
converted  her  leadership  practically  into  em[>ire.i  "That  em- 
pire/' as  the  Athenians  said  to  the  Lacedemonians  in  aa  432, 
shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  "  was  not  acquired  by 
force  ;  but  you  (the  Lacedaemonians)  would  not  stay  and  make 
an  end  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  allies  came  of  their  own  accord 
and  asked  us  to  be  their  leaders.  The  subsequent  development 
of  onr  power  was  originally  forced  upon  us  by  circumstances."  * 
And  the  Athenians  go  on  to  say,  "An  empire  was  offered  to  us; 
can  you  wonder  that,  acting  as  human  nature  always  will, 
we  accepted  it,  and  refused  to  give  it  up  again  f  ^'  The  excuse 
*  L  96-xoo.  •  i  7S  •  L  76, 
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maj  be  accepted,  but  excnses,  even  when  accepted,  cannot  pre- 
vent our  actions  from  producing  their  consequences;  and  the 
consequence  of  the  Athenian  acceptance  of  empire  was  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  Thucydides  says,^  "  The  real  though  unavowed 
cause  [of  the  war]  I  believe  to  have  l>een  tlie  growth  of  the 
Atheuian  power,  which  terrified  tlie  Lacedsenioniaus  and  forced 
them  into  war."  The  war  once  begun,  the  next  result  of 
empire  was  the  impossibility  -of  withdrawing  from  the  war. 
When  the  Athenians,  overwhelmed  by  the  unexpected  disaster 
of  tlie  plague,  were  inclined  to  peace,  Pericles  put  before  them, 
in  &a  430,  the  simple  truth,  which  admitted  of  no  reply :  ^ 
*'  Once  more,  you  are  bound  to  maintain  the  imperial  dignity  of 
your  city,  in  which  you  all  take  pride,  for  you  should  not  covet 
the  glory  unless  you  will  endure  the  toil  And  do  not  imagine 
that  you  are  fighting  about  a  simple  issue,  freedom  or  slavery  ; 
you  have  an  empire  to  lose,  and  there  is  the  danger  to  which 
the  hatred  of  your  imperial  rule  has  exposed  you.  Neither  can 
you  resign  your  power,  if,  at  this  crisis,  any  timorous  or  inactive 
spirit  is  for  thus  playing  the  honest  man.  For  by  this  time  your 
empire  has  become  a  tyranny  which,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind, 
may  have  been  unjustly  gained,  but  which  cannot  be  safely 
8urrendere4i.  The  men  of  whom  I  was  speaking,  if  they  could 
find  followers,  would  soon  ruin  a  city,  and  if  they  were  to  go 
and  found  a  state  of  their  own,  would  equally  ruin  that"  The 
principle  which  Pericles  thus  laid  down,  Cleon,  in  B.a  427, 
procee«led  to  put  into  application.  The  MitylensBan$,  who  had 
originally  joined  the  confederacy  of  Delos,  and  now  found  them- 
selves belonging  to  the  Athenian  empire,  withdrew.  They  were, 
however,  attacked  as  rebels,  and  conquered  by  the  Athenians ; 
and  the  Athenians  decreed  that  every  man  in  Mitylene  should 
be  killed  and  the  women  and  children  enslaved.  As  Cleon  said 
to  the  Athenians,^  •*  If  they  were  right  in  revolting,  you  must  be 
wrong  in  maintaining  your  empire.  But  if,  right  or  wrong, you  are 
resolved  to  rule,  then  rightly  or  wrongly  they  must  be  chastised 
for  your  good.  Otherwise,  you  must  give  up  your  empire,  and, 
when  virtue  is  no  longer  dangerous,  you  may  be  as  virtuous  as 
you  please."  The  same  year  as  that  in  which  the  Mitylenseans 
su tiered  was  to  show  that  the  consequences  of  our  actions  can- 
not l>e  lin)ited  to  ourselves,  and  that  the  innocent  pay  the 
penalty  as  well  as  the  authors  of  a  misdeed  ;  for  in  this  year 
the  Plataeans,  who  had  stood  a  rigorous  siege  with  remarkable 
bravery,  succumbed,  and  thus  the  war  brought  it  about  that  the 
Spartans,  who  had  defeated  the  Persians  at  Platssa  with  the  aid 
1  i.  83.  *  ii.  63.  ^  iiL  4a 
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of  tlie  Platawins,  were  about  to  slaughter  the  Platseans,  and  raze 
to  the  ground  their  city,  niemorablo  for  the  defeat  of  the  com- 
mon foe  of  Hellas.  The  pity  of  it  is  summed  up  in  one  sen- 
tence of  the  Plataeans'  appeal  to  the  Spartans.^  "  The  Plataeana, 
who  were  zealous  in  tlie  cause  of  licUas  even  beyond  tlieir 
strength,  are  now  friendless,  spumed,  and  rejected  by  all. 
None  of  our  old  allies  will  help  us,  and  we  fear  that  you,  O 
Lacedaemonians,  our  only  hope,  are  not  to  be  depended  upon.** 
The  imperial  position  of  Athens,  wliich  in  this  year  necessitated 
the  slaughter  of  a  thousand  Mitylenseans,  whose  offence  w;is 
struggling  for  their  freedom,  produced  more  fruit  eleven  years 
later ;  for  as  the  necessities  of  empire  made  it  impossible  for 
Athens  to  retire,  so  they  ofiFered  her  every  inducement  to  ad- 
vance. "  Tlie  Melian?,*'  says  Thucydidea,*  **  were  colonists  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  would  not  submit  to  Athens  like  the 
other  islanders.  At  fir^t  they  were  neutral,  and  would  take  no 
part ;  but  when  the  Athenians  tried  to  coerce  them  by  rava<a;ing 
their  lands,  they  were  driven  into  open  hostilities.*'  The  Melians, 
therefore,  being  weak,  were  to  be  crushed,  and  the  conscience  of 
Athens,  having  adapted  itself  to  its  imi>erial  positi<»n,  ft»lt  no 
need  of  excuses.  "  We  Athenians,**  said  they  '  to  the  Meliana^ 
"  will  use  no  fine  wonls ;  we  will  not  go  out  of  our  way  to 
prove  at  length  that  we  have  a  right  to  rule  because  we  over- 
threw the  Persian,  or  that  we  attack  you  now  because  we  are 
suffering  any  injury  at  your  hands.  We  should  not  convince 
you  if  we  did.  .  .  .  You  and  we  should  say  what  we  really 
think,  and  aim  only  at  what  is  possible,  for  we  both  alike  know 
that  into  the  discussion  of  human  affairs  the  question  of  justice 
only  enters  where  the  pressure  of  necessity  is  equal,  and  that 
the  powerful  exact  what  they  can,  and  the  weak  grant  what 
they  must.**  Melo^  was  annexeil,  and  Athens  continued  to 
ailvance,  whereby  she  not  merely  left  the  question  of  justice 
behind,  but  also  neglected  the  advice  which  Pericles  had  given 
her  twenty  years  before,  "  Not  to  seek  to  enlarge  her  dominion 
while  the  war  was  going  on.***  Sicily  was  next  attacked. 
"  They  virtuously  professed  that  they  were  going  to  assist  their 
own  kinsmen  and  their  newly-acquired  allies,  but  the  simple 
truth  was  that  they  aspired  to  the  empire  of  Sicily,"  sny? 
Thucvdi«les,*  an  Athenian.  The  Sicilian  expedition  failed 
disastrously,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other  error  on  the 
part  of  Athens  to  her  fall.  And  it,  too,  was  recommended 
by  arguments  drawn  from  the  imperial  position  of  Athens. 
**  We  cannot,**  said  Alcibiades,*  '*  cut  down  an  empire  as  we 
»  iiL  54.  «  V.  84.  »  r.  89.         *  i.  65.         »  vi  5.  •  vi  iSL 
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might  a  household ;  but  having  once  gained  our  present  posi- 
tion, we  must  keep  a  firm  hold  upon  some,  and  contrive 
occasion  against  others ;  for  if  we  are  not  rulers,  we  sliall  be 

.  subjects.' 

^  It  is  this  tale  told  in  detail,  with  no  striving  after  effect,  hut 
with  a  calm  and  cold  veracity  which  imprints  the  story  with 
painful  distinctness  on  the  imagination  and  the  mind,  that 
makes  Thucydides  as  interesting  as  Sophocles,  and  the  futc  of 
Athens  a  moral  study  an  absorbing  as  that  of  Gi^lipus.  One 
difference,  however,  will  strike  those  who  read  both  authors. 
Destiny,  which  is  the  eventual  source  of  all  OEdipus'  actions, 
plays  no  part  in  Thucydides.  How  universally  useful  destiny 
might  be  to  the  historian,  Herodotus  had  already  shown.  It 
was  a  key  to  which  no  lock  could  fail  to  open.  If  a  storm 
wrecked  Persian  ships,  this  was  *'  in  order  that "  the  Persian 
fleet  might  not  be  lai);er  than  the  Greek  fleet  If  Xerxes  made 
a  mistake  in  his  campaign,  tliis  was  l>ecause  destiny  had  de- 
creed liis  defeat  I>ut  this  crude  use  of  destiny  could  have  as 
little  attraction  for  Thucydides  when  applied  to  the  solution  of 
historical  problems,  as  fur  Sophocles  when  applied  to  moral  pro- 
blems Sophocles  uses  it  more  sparingly  and  more  eflcctively. 
As  far  as  (Edipus  is  concerned,  fate  only  interposes  directly 
once :  in  the  oracle  warning  him  of  the  crimes  he  will  com- 
mit— and  granted  but  this  one  interposition,  all  the  actions  of 
(Edipus  flow  naturally  and  inevitably.  But  Thucydides  knows 
not  even  this  refined  form  of  destiny.  To  Thucydides,  a  man's 
own  actions  are  his  fate  ;  they  are  a  man's  destiny,  which 
decrees  what  he  shall  do  and  what  he  shall  be.  The  absence 
of  any  other  kind  of  destiny  from  the  history  of  Thucydides 
does  not  prove  that  Thucydides  had  no  lielief  in  destiny.  Its 
absence  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  its  Wing  no  part  of 
Thucydides'  design  to  entertain  theological  considerations.  His 
object  was  to  set  down  only  facts,  wliich  admit  of  closer  proof 
than  destiny  is  susceptible  of.  It  will  help  to  ^e  understand- 
ing of  this  and  other  points  to  read  his  own  words  : — 

**0f  the  events  of  the  war  I  have  not  ventured  to  speak  from 
any  chance  information,  nor  according  to  any  notion  of  my  own  ; 
I  have  described  nothing  but  what  I  either  saw  myself  or  learnt 
fnjm  others,  of  whom  I  made  the  most  careful  and  particular  in- 
quiry. The  task  was  a  laborious  one,  l)ccause  eye-witnesses  of 
the  same  occurrences  gave  different  accounts  of  them,  as  they 
remembered  or  were  interested  in  the  actions  of  one  side  or  the 
other.  And  very  likely  the  strictly  historical  chai-acter  of  my 
narrative  may  be  disappointing  to  the  ear.     But  if  he  who  de* 
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sires  to  have  before  his  eyes  a  true  picture  of  the  events  which 
have  happened,  and  of  the  like  events  which  may  be  expected 
to  happen  hereafter  in  the  order  of  human  things,  shall  pro- 
nounce what  I  have  written  to  be  useful,  then  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied. My  history  is  an  everlasting  possession,  not  a  prize  com- 
position which  is  heard  and  forgotten."  ^ 

The  object  of  Tiiucydides,  then,  was  to  give  a  strict  and 
faithful  account  of  facts.  He  had  no  preconceived  theory  to 
prove,  no  *'  notion  of  his  own  "  which  his  history  was  to  estab- 
lish. The  actual  facts,  free  from  the  distortions  of  inaccurate 
memories  or  of  prejudiced  eyes,  once  established,  his  history 
would  be  an  everlasting  possession  for  the  guidance  of  future 
generations.  To  the  actual  facts,  then,  he  confines  himself, 
without  moralising  and  without  theorising.  For  instance,  in 
his  great  descri lotion  of  the  plague  he  says:*  '*No  human  art 
was  of  any  avail,  and  as  to  supplications  in  temples,  inquiries  of 
oracles,  and  the  like,  they  were  utterly  useless,  and  at  last  men 
were  overpowered  by  the  calamity  and  gjive  them  all  up." 
What  he  himself  thinks  on  the  objective  utility  of  prayer  he 
does  not  say  ;  he  simply  notes  the  fact  that  in  this  case  suppli- 
cations were  useless,  with  the  same  abstention  from  theorising 
as  he  notes,  in  the  next  chapter,  that  the  disease  after  attacking 
the  throat  moved  down  to  the  chest  Moral  disorders  he  treats 
in  the  same  positive  way  as  he  describes  the  plague ;  he  notes 
that  a  symptom  of  extreme  demoralisation  is  disregard  of  law, 
human  and  divine.  In  the  same  way  he  records'  both  that 
Brasidas  thought  that  he  captured  Lecythus  by  supernatural 
aid,  and  tliat  when  Lecythus  was  attacked  the  walls  happened 
to  be  accidentally  deserted.  So,  too,  he  notes  ^  that  the  Spartans 
celebrated  tlieir  religious  festivals  regardless  of  the  military 
situation,  and  that  their  enemies  profited  by  the  factw  The 
Laccdaenionians,  in  accordance  with  their  tradition,  consulted 
oracles,  but  did  not  guide  their  policy  by  them — e,g,  they  con- 
sulted Delphi  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  as  to  whether  they 
should  declare  war  or  not,^  but  they  left  the  decision  to  the 
general  meeting  of  their  allies  ;  and  the  Corinthians  used  the 
oracle  to  silence  scruples  as  to  the  justice  of  the  war,^  but  trusted 
to  grounds  of  policy  as  the  means  of  convincing  their  hearera^ 
The  Spartans  also  employed  the  imputed  "pollution"  of  Pericles, 
not  from  religious  motives,  but  for  purposes  of  policy  ;  *  as  they 
and  other  Greeks  regularly  appealed  to  the  gods  rather  from 
wont  than  conviction.*     Amongst  the  Athenians  the  religion  of 

*  i.  aa.        •  ii.  47.        »  ir.  115, 116.        *  r.  54,  8a.        •  i.  118. 
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their  forefathers  was  held  in  no  better  esteem.  They  purified 
Delos^  conventionally.  The  celebrated  affair  of  the  Uermsa 
was  a  religious  oifence,  but  M'as  converted  into  political  capital. 
Even  for  their  unjustifiable  attack  on  tlie  Melians,  the  Athenians 
count  on  the  approval  of  the  god&  And  Tliucydides  recounts 
all  these  things  with  no  comment  and  no  expression  of  his  own 
opinion  :  he  gives  the  facts.  With  regard  to  oracles  and  por- 
tents he  is  equally  reserved.  He  observes  ^  that  in  times  of  ex- 
citement everything  of  the  nature  of  a  portent  is  curiously  noted;' 
and  ho  records  that  after  the  failure  of  the  Sicilian  expedition 
the  Athenians  were  furious  '*  with  the  soothsayers  and  prophets, 
and  all  who  by  the  influence  of  religion  had  at  the  time 
inspired  them  with  the  belief  that  tlioy  would  conquer  Sicily." 
He  is  aware  that  ambiguity  is  of  much  virtue  in  an  oracle : 
he  says  *  of  the  Athenians  during  the  plague,  "  In  their 
troubles  they  naturally  called  to  mind  a  verse  which  the  elder 
men  among  them  declared  to  have  been  current  long  ago  : — 
•  A  Dorian  war  will  come  and  a  plague  with  it.'  Tliero  wag 
a  dispute  about  the  precise  expression ;  some  saying  that  limos^ 
a  famine,  and  not  loimoB^  a  plague,  was  the  original  word. 
Kevertheless,  as  might  have  been  expected — for  men's  memories 
reflected  their  sufferings — the  argument  in  favour  of  loimos  pre- 
vailed at  the  time.  But  if  ever  in  future  years  another  Dorian 
war  arises  which  happens  to  be  accompanied  by  a  famine,  they 
will  probably  repeat  the  verse  in  the  other  form."  The  vague- 
ness of  another  oracle — **  Better  the  Pelasgian  ground  left 
waste  " — allows  him  to  say  for  it^*  **  The  oracle,  without  men- 
tioning the  war,  foresaw  that  the  place  would  be  inhabited  some 
day  for  no  good."  Though  whether  the  foresight  of  the  oracle 
is  to  be  regan^led  as  human  or  divine,  he  does  not  say.  When 
an  oracle  is  fulfilled  he  notes  the  fact ;  in  estimating  the  length 
of  the  war  he  says,^  **  He  who  reckons  up  the  actual  periods  of 
time  will  find  that  I  have  rightly  given  the  exact  number  of 
years.  He  will  also  find  that  this  was  the  solitary  ins^tance  in 
which  those  who  put  their.faith  in  oracles  were  justified  by  the 
event.  For  I  well  remember  how,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  there  was  a  common  and  often-repeated  saying 
tliat  it  was  to  last  thrice  nine  years.  I  lived  tlirough  the  whole 
cf  it,  and  was  of  mature  years  and  judgment,  and  1  took  great 
pains  to  make  out  the  exact  truth."  This  )>eing  so,  the  Athe- 
nians had  grounds,  therefore,  it  would  seem — whether  the  fulfil* 
-  ment  of  this  solitary  oracle  was  supernatural  or  casual — fox 
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advising  the  Melians  not  to  have  recourse  "  to  prophecies  and 
oracles  and  the  like,  which  ruin  men  by  the  hopes  which  they 
/inspire  in  them."  ^ 

In  the  same  way  as  he  thus  prefers  to  record  historical  facta 
without  having  recourse  to  any  theory,  whether  of  destiny  ci 
divine  intervention,  he  records  such  natural  phenomena  as  were 
considered  portentous,  and  what  was  known  about  them.  Thus 
he  duly  narrates  *  how  when  the  Athenians  were  about  to  leave 
Sicily,  the  occurrence  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  terrified  them 
into  delaying  their  departure,  and  thus  brought  about  the  de- 
struction of  thom  all  But  he  also  notes  elsewhere,'  with  regard 
to  solar  eclipses,  that  it  is  apparently  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  lunar  month  that  they  are  possible.  In  one  place  ^  he 
observes  that  during  a  battle  in  Sicily,  "  as  is  often  the  case  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  there  came  on  a  storm  of  rain  and  thunder, 
whereby  the  Athenians  were  yet  more  disheartened,  for  they 
thought  that  everythinfj  was  conspiring  to  their  destruction." 
Of  another  engagement  he  says,*  **  During  the  battle  there 
came  on  thunder  and  lightning  and  a  deluge  of  rain  ;  these 
^dded  to  the  terror  of  the  inexperienced  who  were  fighting  for 
the  first  time,  but  experienced  soldiers  ascribed  the  storm  to  the 
time  of  the  year,  and  were  much  more  alarmed  at  the  stubborn 
resistance  of  the  enemy."  The  plague  was  considered"* by  many 
people  to  be  a  fidtilment  of  the  promise  of  Apollo  to  assist  the 
Spartans.  Tiiucydides  says,*  "The  disease  certainly  did  set 
in  immediately  after  the  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  did 
not  spread  into  the  Peloponnesus  in  any  degree  worth  speaking 
of,  wiiile  Athens  felt  its  ravages  most  severely,  and  next  to 
Athens  the  places  which  were  most  populous.'*  But  he  had  a 
few  chapters  before  ^  said,  **The  disease  is  said  to  have  begun 
south  of  Egypt  in  ^Ethiopia ;  thence  it  descended  into  Egypt 
and  Libya,  and.  after  spreading  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
Persian  empire,  suddenly  fell  upon  Athens."  He  records  all 
/  the  facts,  but  doos  not  express  "  any  notion  of  his  own." 
/  The  determined  resolution  of  Thucydides  to  adhere  to  the 

facts  of  the  war  has  materially  influenced  the  form  of  his  work. 
Having  no  preconceived  theory  of  his  own,  no  philosophy  of 
history  from  which  to  deduce  the  facts  of  the  war  a  jrriorif 
Thucydides  follows,  not  a  logical,  but  a  strictly  chronological 
order.  The  events  of  each  year  are  ranged  under  that  year. 
The  story  of  a  siege,  for  instance,  such  as  that  of  Platsea,  which 
lasted  three  years,  is  not  told  in  one  continuous  section,  but 
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whnt  happened  in  each  year  is  toLl  under  the  head  of  that  year, 
and  thus  the  story  of  the  siego  is  twice  dropped  and  twice 
picked  up  again.  The  adoption  of  this  annalistic  method  by 
Tiiucydides  is  the  more  noteworthy  because  there  were  no 
annalists  in  Greece.  The  materials  out  of  which  annals  sprang 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  lists  of  magistrates,  festivals,  <&&,  and 
family  records,  existed  in  Greece ;  but  before  annuls  could  he 
J  developed  out  of  them,  Thucydides  produced  history.  To  U9 
j  this  chronological  method  of  Thucydides  seems,  as  it  i^^,  some- 
what clumsy.  It  fetters  the  hii$torian  without  apparently  affonl- 
ing  any  compensation.  But  it  must  be  remerabHsred  that  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides  there  was  no  uniform  system  of  chronology 
current  throughout  Greece.  Later,  the  method  of  reckoning 
years  by  Olympiads,  i.e.  by  the  recurrence  of  the  Olympic  games 
every  four  years,  was  universiilly  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  But 
in  the  time  of  Thucytlides  each  state  had  its  own  mode  of  reck- 
oiling,  and  commenced  its  civil  year,  not  on  the  same  day  as  any 
/  other  state,  but  when  its  own  chief  magistnite  entered  on  office, 
*^^  'or  on  some  other  such  principle.  This  latter  difficulty  Thucy- 
dides evaded  by  disregarding  the  civil  year  and  following  the 
natural  year,  which  he  divides  into  summer  and  winter.  This 
procedure  had  this  advantage,  that  it  suited  admirably  a  record 
of  military  operations,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  ceased 
in  the  winter  and  were  carried  on  only  in  the  summer.  The 
other  difficulty  which  arose  in  the  altsence  of  a  uniform  chrono- 
logy, that  of  specifying  the  year,  Thucydides  got  over  as  best 
he  could  by  counting  from  the  date  of  some  well-kiown  events 
and  by  reference  to  the  chronological  system  of  various  states. 
This,  for  instance,  is  his  way  of  specifying  the  year  in  which  the 
Peloponnesian  war  began  :^  "For  fourteen  years  the  thirty 
years'  peace  which  was  concluded  after  the  recovery  of  Eubosa 
remained  unbroken ;  but  in  the  fifteenth  year,  when  Chrysis 
the  high-priestess  of  Argos  was  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  her 
priesthood,  iEnesias  being  the  Ephor  at  Sparta,  and  at  Athens 
Pythoilorus  having  two  months  of  his  artshonship  to  nm,  in  the 
sixth  month  after  the  engagement  at  Potidiea,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  spring,"  &c  We,  with  our  fixed  system  of  chronology, 
sny  **  in  ao.  431."  Modem  historians,  who  can  si)ecify  the  date 
of  an  event  with  three  strokes  of  the  pen,  may  arrange  events 
in  any  order  they  think  most  lucid ;  but  Thucydides,  having 
once  specified  his  year,  had  good  reason  for  adhering  to  the 
ehiwological  order  of  events.     The  annalistic  method  might 
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fetter  the  historian,  but  it  secured  his  chronology,  which  other 
wibe  might  have  fluctuated. 

^^  Beyond  this  division  into  summers,  winters,  and  years,  no 
other  seems  to  have  been  def igued  by  Thucydides.  The  divi- 
sion into  eiglit  books,  as  we  have  his  work,  though  made  early,^ 
was  not  made  by  Thucydides.  There  are  traces  in  the  scholiasts 
of  a  division  into  thirteen  books,*  and  Diodorus  mentions  a 
division  into  nine  books.^  But  these  divisions  are  probably 
later  even  tlian  the  one  we  have.  Thucydides,  however,  does 
sometimes  speak  of  "  the  first  war ''  or  '*  the  ten  years'  war,"  and 
of  '*  the  Sicilian  war,"  and  the  "  Ionic  war ; "  ^  and  so  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  he  intended  a  division  into  five  parts — the 
introduction,^  the  ten  years'  war,^  the  period  before  the  Sicilian 
expedition,^  the  Sicilian  war,®  and  the  Ionic  war.*  But  the 
narrative  flows  on  without  regard  to  the  subdivisions ;  ^^  the 
references  which  Thucydides  makes  to  them  are  few,  and  they 
exercise  no  influence  on  the  form  or  matter  of  his  work.  In- 
deed, he  seems  to  have  neglected  any  attempt  to  break  up  his 
work  into  sections  possessing  balance,  symmetry,  pro[)ortion,  or 
form,  with  as  mu<;h  contempt  as  he  disclaims  any  design  of 
making  his  history  pleasing  to  the  ear.  The  division  into  years 
is  **  strictly  historical.''  Nothing  more  is  aimed  at  At  any 
rate,  the  notion  that  Thucydides'  history  is  composed  on  the 
analogy  of  a  drama,  and  is  arranged  in  a  prologue  and  five  acta, 
is  purely  fanciful,  and  as  grotesquely  incongruous  with  Thucy- 
dides' conception  of  the  functions  of  the  historian  as  any  piece 
of  **  subjectivity  "  could  be.  Of  all  manifestations  of  power, 
self-restraint  impresses  men  most,  partly  because  it  is  the  form 
which  power  least  often  takes ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  page  of 
Thucydides  that  does  not  exemplify  his  strength  in  this  respect 
Where  stron<r  expression  seems  justifiable,  whore  even  it  seema 
demanded,  Thucydides  contents  himself  with  a  sober  statement 
Events  which  call  aloud  for  some  expression  of  pity  or  of  horror 
he  leaves  to  speak  for  themselves,  without  a  word  from  him. 
Where  the  temptation  to  any  other  writer  to  comment  or  to 
moralise  would  be  irresistible,  Thucydides  resists  it     He  places 

'  It  WM  known  to  Dionjsius  (p.  867)  and  the  early  grammariani. 
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before  the  reader  the  agonies  of  a  nation,  as  in  his  account  of 
the  Sicilian  expedition,  or  the  presence  of  death,  as  in  his 
description  of  the  pLngne,  with  grave  silence. 
^  Problems  of  political  morality,  which  he  had  studied  for 
years  and  in  which  his  keen  intellect  took  the  profoundest 
interest,  he  states  so  far  as  they  were  debated  or  exemplified  in 
Ihe  war ;  but  ho  is  not  betrayed  into  spt^culation ;  he  confines 
liiiiiself  to  facts.  On  the  great  problems  of  life  it  is  sometimes 
said  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  hold  his  judgment  in 
perpetual  suspense  ;  but  Thucydides  seems  to  have  had  them 
perpetually  present  to  his  mind,  and  to  have  perpetually  regarded 
the  mateiial  l)efore  him  as  inadequate  for  the  formation  of  a 
decision.  It  is  this  habit  of  never  going  beyond  his  facts,  of 
never  losing  sight  of  his  purpose  to  ascertain  and  record  facts, 
this  self-restraint  which  never  relaxes,  that  makes  the  reader 
respect  and  marvel  at  the  p)ower  of  Thucydides.  It  creates 
absolute  confi  lence  in  him,  in  his  will  and  his  power  to  record 
the  plain  truth.  It  makes  his  very  silence  eloquent,  and  his 
least  word  weighty  beyond  the  superlatives,  the  exclamations,  or 
asseverations  of  other  writers.  This,  however,  is  only  the  nega- 
tive side  of  his  power.  ^  His  silent  self-restraint  prepares  us  to 
be  impressed  by  his  woids,  but  his  words  also  impress  u&  His 
facts  are  moi-e  valuable  than  others'  comments,  and  for  this 
there  is  a  reason.  In  Thucydides'  history  we  have  the  facts  of 
the  war  as  Thucydides  saw  them ;  and  the  difference  between 
his  work  and  that,  say,  of  Xenophon,  who  continued  Thucy- 
dides' incomplete  work,  is  much  the  same  as  that  between  what 
a  geologist  and  a  navvy  see  in  a  railway  cutting,  or  a  botanist  and 
a  ploughboy  see  in  a  hedge-bottom,  or  between  what  Shelley 
and  a  farm  laliourer  hear  in  a  skylark's  song.  That  is  to  say, 
Thucydides  had  a  knowledge  of  what  happened  in  the  war  com- 
parable to  the  geologist's  or  botanist's  knowledge  of  his  science, 
and  he  further  had,  like  Shelley,  the  genius  to  transmute  what 
he  heard  into  words  more  precious  than  gold.  Beyond  this,  iu 
the  way  of  analysis,  it  is  not  possible  to  go  far.  The  intimate 
a'^qnltintance  which  he  gives  us  with  the  Peloponnesian  war  is 
^Sx/i  of  the  clearness  and  grasp  with  which  he  realised  all  the 
details  and  the  whole  significance  of  the  war ;  but  to  ask  how 
this  clea""  sight  was  acquired  or  conveyed  is  folly.  It  is  better 
to  try  and  profit  by  than  spy  into  genius. 

The  genius  of  Thucydides  is  seen  in  the  way  in  wTiich  he  not 
only  conveys  to  the  reader  his  own  clear  perception  of  the  factis 
and  the  course  of  the  war,  but  also  arouses  in  the  reader  the 
emotions  with  which  he  himself  followed  the  varioas  incidents 
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of  the  straggle.  In  other  words,  Thucvdides'  literary  genius  is 
as  great  as  his  historical  genius.  Over  the  literary  as  well  as 
the  historical  difficulties  involved  hy  his  chronological  inetliod 
of  relating  facts  he  rides  triumphant.  It  is  said  that  his  work 
is  without  a  plan,  and  this  is  true  ;  there  is  no  more  plot  or 
plan  in  his  annals  than  there  would  he  in  a  diary  of  the  w^r. 
But  tins  defect  is  rather  apparent  than  real.  Every  incid(.nt 
is  viewed  hy  Thucydides  in  the  light  thrown  on  it  hy  whe 
whole  war,  and  thus  its  importance  and  position  is  assigned  to 
it  as  unerringly  and  as  clearly  as  though  all  the  other  events 
narrated  by  Thucydides  had  been  grouped  with  the  purpose  of 
giving  this^  one  incident  its  proper  literary  value.  But  although 
Thucydides  disdains  to  strive  after  the  external  balance  and 
harmony  which  he  might  have  obtained  by  articulating  his  hisr 
tory.  and  by  grouping  his  facts  so  as  to  reach  the  consum- 
mation of  a  culmination,  still  this  is,  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  even  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  internal  proportions 
of  his  work,  in  virtue  of  which  each  incident  receives  its  proper 
amount  of  attention  and  receives  light  from  and  throws  li^'ht 
on  every  other  incident  and  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  But 
although  everything  which  belongs  to  the  narrative  of  the  war 
fits  in  with  the  narrative  harmoniously, "there  are  various  digres- 
sions having  nothing  to  do  with  the  war,  e,g,  that  about  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton,  which,  however  valuable  in  themselves, 
absolutely  spoil  the  form  of  the  work,  as  they  also  constitute  an 
undeniable  exception  to  the  strictness  with  which  Thucydides 
otherwise  excludes  all  matter  which  does  not  bear  directly  on 
his  subject  Whether  this  is  due  to  simple  neglect,  or  to  abso- 
lute contempt  for  literary  form,  may  be  doubted.  EiTors  of 
taste  are  to  be  found  in  Thucydides — they  occur  precisely  when, 
abandoning  his  general  principle,  he  strives  after  effect — and 
th&se  digressions  may  have  been  inserted  by  him  under  the 
impression  that  a  history  to  possess  literary  form  must  have, 
episodes,  since  they  were  to  be  found  in  Herodotus  and  the; 
logographers.  At  the  same  time,  though  his  annalistle  me<  liod- 
involves  literary  disadvantages,  it  also  brings  with  it  some  com  : 
pensating  advantages.  The  system  of  dropping  one  thread  of 
the  narrative  when  the  end  of  a  year  is  reached,  and  then  tak* 
ing  up  the  narrative  of  the  other  events  of  the  year,  though  it 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  interrupts 
with  foreign  matter  the  main  narrative,  yet  elsewhere  and  more 
generally  affoixis  a  welcome  relief,  and  a  variety  such  as  is 
attained  in  a  drama  by  means  of  a  secondaiy  plot. 
Bat  it  is  in  the  matter,  nqt  in  the  manner*  ol  hie  work  ibet 
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Tlnicydides'  literary  greatness  makes  iteelf  most  felt  And  here 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  department  and  what  quality 
in  his  work  claims  our  greatest  admiration.  For  the  political 
philosopher  of  all  ages,  and  for  the  student  of  Greek  thought,  the 
s])eechcs  will  ever  lauk  as  the  greatest  work  of  "  the  greatest 
historian  that  ever  lived."  ^  And  it  is  a  pardonable  error  if,  in 
the  Inmiuous  profundity  of  the  thought  contained  in  them,  we 
lose  sight  of  ''  the  antitheses,  the  climaxes,  the  plays  of  words, 
the  point  wliich  is  no  point,''  *  that  mar  the  speeches  as  litera- 
ture. It  is  rather  to  the  narrative  that  we  must  look  for  the 
literary  pt^rfection  of  Thucydides ;  and  there  we  must  turn,  not 
to  the  philosophical  disquisition — great  and  justly  famous  as  it 
is — on  the  effects  of  civil  war,  but  to  the  description  of  the 
pla^'ue.  which  has  had  many  and  able  imitators,  from  Lucretius 
onwards,  but  none  to  approach  Thucydides  ;  or  to  the  seventh 
book,  the  retreat  from  Syracuse,  of  which  Macaulay  said, 
"  There  is  no  prose  comiK)sition  in  the  world,  not  even  the  De 
Corona,  which  I  place  so  high,"  and  Gray,  *'  Is  it  or  is  it  not 
the  finest  thing  you  ever  read  in  your  life]"*  Macaulay 
speaks  of  the  '^int^^nse  interest^"  the  "magnificent  light  and 
the  terrible  shade  of  Thucydides  ;  "  ^  and  these  words  apply  not 
only  to  the  Sicilian  expedition,  but  to  the  whole  narrative.  In 
some  instances  they  apply  also  to  the  speeches.  The  speeches 
are  not  in  all  instances  devoted  wholly  to  political  wisdom. 
Characters  are  drawn,  as,  e^fj,  in  the  speeches  of  Alcibiades, 
Nicias,  Archidamus,  and  Pericles.  While  in  other  speeches, 
eg.  the  funeral  oration,  the  appeal  of  the  Plataans,  the  final 
speech  of  Nicias  to  his  men,  the  light  is  as  magnificent  and  the 
shade  as  terrible  as  in  any  |)art  of  the  narrative. 

The  language  of  Thucydides  is  often  considered  obscure  and 
difficult.  Obscure,  in  the  sense  that  he  does  not  quite  know 
wha^  he  wishes  to  express,  he  certainly  is  not.  With  regard 
to  the  difficulty  of  his  style,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  distino- 
tiori.  When  he  is  narrating  events,  his  style  is  simple,  powerful^ 
and  beautifuL  Wlien  he  begins  to  philosophise  and  to  genera-. 
Mse,  he  begins  to  be  difficult  to  understand  But  here  again  ws 
must  diiftinguish.  Tiie  phi  lost  iphical  reflections  of  Thucydides 
are  contained  mostly  in  the  speeches,  and  it  is  in  the  speeciiee 
that  ho  most  conspicuously  de^Kirts  from  his  resolve  to  describe 
the  simple  facts  of  the  war  without  any  attempt  to  please  the 
ear.  It  is  in  the  speeches  that  Tiiucydides  deliberately  makes 
an  attempt  at  form,  and  whereas  when  he  makes  no  effort  he 

1  Life  of  Lord  Maeaufajf^  App.  475.  *  Jowett'a  Tkmydidmt  xhr 
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aoei  attain  form,  lie  as  signally  fails  wben  lie  is  faithless  to  his 
principle  of  not  seeking  after  effect.  Doubtless,  in  throwing 
Isis  own  recollectinns  or  the  reports  of  others  into  the  form  of 
direct  speeches,  Thucydidos  was  practically  obeying  necessity. 
To  the  Greek,  in  whose  life,  from  the  time  of  Homer,  puhlio 
speaking  occupied  a  ]ar<;e  place,  to  the  Athenian  above  all, 
whose  main  occupation  in  time  of  peace  was  the  making  and 
hearing  of  political  speeches,  a  history  which  contained  no 
speeches  would  Iiave  been  no  faithful  reflection  of  political 
life.  Thus  Thucydides  felt  himself  to  a  certain  extent  con- 
strained by  his  desire  to  write  a  faithful  history  to  introduce 
direct  oration  ;  and  thus  he  was  constrained  to  strive  after 
form ;  for  to  merely  reproduce  by  an  act  of  memory  the  original 
form  in  which  the  speeches  were  delivered  was,  as  he  tells  us, 
im|)08sible.  In  this  attempt  at  form  Tiiucydides  allowed  him- 
self to  be  guided  by  the  precept  and  Uie  example  of  the  early 
rhetoricians,  who,  though  they  lielped  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
Greek  oratory,  were  immeasuwbly  removed  from  even  the  natu- 
ral ease  and  grace  of  Lysias.  much  more  from  the  j)erfection  of 
Demosthenes.  Thus  the  mistakes  of  Thucydides  are  the  mistakes 
of  his  masters,  not  his  own,  and  their  mistakes  were  incidental 
to  and  inevitable  in  the  earliest  attempts  to  form  artistic  prose. 
The  florid  rhetoric  of  Gorgias  appears  in  bad  taste  to  us,  but  to 
the  Athenians  of  his  time  it  was  a  revelation.  It  showed  that 
beauty  was  possible  in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse.  Its  principal 
defect — that  it  ignored  the  difl*erence  between  poetry  and  prose 
— we,  who  have  great  prose-writinjrs  to  compare  with  it,  can 
readily  see.  But  Thutiydides,  who  had  to  create  prose,  may  be 
excused  for  joining  the  rest  of  Athens  in  admiration  of  the 
rhetoricians.  Thus  the  conceits  of  Thucydides,  to  which  his 
difficulty  is  partly  due,  are  owing  to  the  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment to  which  prose  and  oratory  in  his  time  had  readied. 

A  second  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  undeveloped  stage  of 
the  language.  Although  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
thought  is  to  a  limited  extent  possible  without  language,  no 
considerable  or  continuous  advance  of  thought  is  so  possible. 
An  idea,  once  captured  and  imprisoned,  so  to  speak,  in  a  word, 
is  thenceforward  available  to  succeeding  generations.  Thus  the 
child  in  learning  the  meanings  of  words  is  storinpf  its  mind 
with  ideas.  By  means  of  lan^^uage  the  child,  as  with  seven- 
leagued  boots,  traverses  large  spaces  in  the  realm  of  thought, 
which  its  anceiitors  took  years  to  subjugate  by  means  of  lan- 
guage, and  which  are  still  firmly  held  by  the  words  they 
planted  theie.     We  at  the  present  day  inhexit  a  language  the 
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total  number  of  who9e  words  is  several  times  greater  than  tlie 
number  any  single  one  of  us  upes ;  while  though  there  arn 
many  words — technical  ones — which  the  majority  of  us  do  not 
even  know  the  meaninc^  of,  we  can,  when  necessary,  acquire 
that  knowledf^e  by  a  reference  to  a  dictionary.  It  is,  therefore, 
hard  for  us  to  realise  a  stage  of  language  in  which  there  were 
mrtre  ideas  than  there  were  words  to  express  them,  and  in 
which  there  was  not  only  no  dictionary  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  but  the  very  idea  that  it  was  possible  to  define 
the  meaning  of  a  word  was  a  new  and  startling  conception, 
which  was  used  by  Socrates,  the  originator  thereof,  as  long  as 
he  had  a  monopoly  of  it,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  all  who 
came  in  argument  against  him.  Yet  this  was  the  state  of  the 
language  by  means  of  which  Thucydides  had  to  convey  ideas 
tliat  the  world  had  yet  never  conceived  of.  Further,  at  the 
present  day  our  linguistic  conscience  permits  us  to  take  a  word 
wherever  we  find  it  if  we  want  it,  or.  indeed,  if  we  do  not  much 
want  it.  From  naked  savages  on  opposite  sides  of  the  world 
we  take  the  words  "palaver"  and  "taboo,"  as  readily  as  we 
appropriate  a  technicality  from  languages  that  are  dead.  But 
Tliucydides  borrowed  neither  ideas  nor  the  woi-ds  to  clothe 
them  in.  He  writes  pure  Attic. 
^  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  as  though  the  lack  of  a  vocabulary 
were  the  only  difficulty  with  which  Thuc3'dides  had  to  contend ; 
but  a  still  more  serious  difficulty  was  that  the  language  had  as 
yet  no  settled  or  reco^ised  grammar.  By  this  is  meant  not 
^  merely  that  some  centunes  had  yet  to  elapse  before  Dionysius 
Thrax  was  to  make  the  first  attempt  to  throw  together  a  body 
of  rules  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  ))eginning  of  Greek 
grammar.  People  may  and  must  speak  grammatically  before 
the  ])rinciples  on  which  they — or  those  best  worth  attention — 
speak  can  be  observed  and  noted  in  a  grammar.  But  Thucy- 
dides belongs  to  a  time  when  people  did  not,  even  uncon- 
eciously,  systematically  follow  the  same  analogies  or  the  same 
principles  under  similar  circumstances.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to 
be  wondere<i  at  if,  in  the  absence  of  grammatical  moulds  to 
receive  it^  the  thought  of  Thucydides  should  overflow  in  some 
sentences,  or  solidify  into  some  shape  for  which  later  literature 
has  no  pamllel  or  only  a  distant  analogy.  Nor  is  it  strange 
if.  umler  the  weight  of  Thucy»lides'  tliought.  which  would  have 
strained  the  strength  of  a  more  developed  language,  Attic  in 
its  then  cartilaginous  and  plastic  condition  should  have  some- 
times yielded,  and  have  sometimes  betrayed  the  weight  thrown 
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It  has  been  the  custom  to  institute  comparisons  hetwoen 
Thucydides  and  other  historians,  mainly,  one  would  suppoFo, 
because  Tlmcydides  is  by  far  the  greatest  of  historians.  Be- 
tween him  and  Herodotus  or  Xenophon  the  comparison  must 
be  one  of  contrast,  and  is  one  which  the  reader  may  be  left  to 
dmw  out  for  himself;  but  on  the  comparison  between  him  and 
Roman  historians  a  word  must  be  said.  In  the  first  place,  in 
any  such  comparison  it  should  be  noticed  that  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  whatever  the  differences  between 
them,  all  belong  to  a  literature  wiiich  is  essentially  original  and 
creative ;  whereas  the  Roman  historians  belong  to  a  literature 
which  is  not  original  or  creative  In  the  next  place,  the  three 
Gr«'ek  historians  belong  to  the  best  period  of  Greek  literature, 
but  the  Roman  historians  do  not  belong  to  the  golden  age  of 
Latin  literature.  As  to  the  comparison  between  Thucydiiles 
and  Sallust,  what  resemblance  imitation  couM  produce  there 
is ;  but  genius  cannot — certainly  that  of  Thucydides  cannot — 
be  imitated.  Between  Thucydides  and  Tacitus  there  aie  some 
points  of  resemblance.  Both  are  great  historians  :  both  have  a 
profound  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  and  l)oth  take  some- 
what pessimistic  views  of  human  nature  and  of  life.  As  to 
style,  both  possess  gre^t  power ;  both  are  difficult  at  times  to 
understand,  and  brevity  is  one  of  the  charhcteristics  of  each. 
But  to  imagine  that  to  Thucydides  in  his  own  line  it  is  possible 
to  compare  Tacitus,  great  as  he  is,  is  a  mistaka  The  first 
quality  demanded  of  a  historian  is  credibility ;  and  whatever 
conclusion  we  may  come  to  about  the  credibility  of  Tacitus,  it 
is  impossible  to  maintain  that  his  reputtition  stands  as  high  as 
that  of  Thucydides  in  this  respect.  Thucydides  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  scientific  history,  but  Tacitus  has  built  elsewhere. 
]joth  historians  draw  largely  on  ond  testimony ;  but  whereas 
Thuc3Hlide8  understood  that  the  historian  should  go  only  to 
witnesses  of  the  events  he  wished  to  reconi,  and  that  their 
evidence,  and  even  his  own  recollection  of  what  he  has  himself 
seen,  require  testing  and  corroborating,  Tacitus  was  content 
with  hearsay  evidence  at  third  or  fourth  hand.  When  Thucy- 
dides had  recourse  to  documentary  evidence,  it  was,  as  far  aa 
we  can  discover,  to  official  documents  that  he  went;  or,  if  he 
has  occasion  to  refer  to  other  histories,  it  is  in  a  way  which 
shows  that  ho  criticised  them  closely.  Tacitus,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  as  little  notion  of  criticising  documentary  as  oral 
testimony,  and  relies  on  partisan  memoirs  as  though  they  were 
wholly  true. 

We  expect  in  a  historian  not  only  capacity  to  ascertain  facta^ 
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but  impartialitj  in  stating  them ;  and  this  qnalitj  no  historian 
possesses  so  eminently  as  Tliucydides.  He  writes  an  impaitia] 
history  of  a  struggle  in  which  he  himself  was  one  of  the  com- 
batants. Tacitus  writes  a  partial  history  of  events  from  which 
he  was  so  far  removed  in  time  that  we  might  have  reasonably 
expected  from  him  an  unbiassed  history.  Thucyd  ides'  love  foz 
his  native  country — and  it  was  great — never  leads  him  to  exag- 
gerate the  successes  or  minimise  the  defeats  or  the  defects  of 
Athens.  Tacitus  shares  the  weak  amiability  of  Livy  in  never 
admitting  a  Koraau  defeat  if  it  is  possible  to  close  his  eyes 
to  it.  In  politics  there  is  the  same  distance  between  the  two 
historians.  Thucydides  had  political  views,  but  he  was  a  mode- 
rate politician,  and  his  views  were  such  that  they  rather  assisted 
him  than  prevented  him  from  comprehending  the  standpoint  of 
others.  Tacitus,  on  the  other  hand,  shared  the  yearning  of  his 
order  after  a  state  of  things  which  it  was  impossible  to  restore 
— yearnings  which  the  nobility  of  Rome  expressed  the  more 
virulently  because  they  were  conscious  that  they  had  not  the 
energy  or  the  courage  to  do  anything  to  get  what  they  sighed 
for.  Tacitus  was,  on  the  whole,  hosUle  to  the  political  regime 
which  he  undertook  to  portray. 

Let  us  now  consider  Tacitus  and  Thucydides,  not  as  histo- 
rians, but  from  the  literary  point  of  view.  Both  suffer  from  the 
inconveniences  entailed  by  their  following  the  annalistic  method ; 
but  these  inconveniences  are  felt  much  more  strongly  in  Tacitus 
than  in  Thucydidea  It  is  no  depreciation  of  Tacitus  to  say 
that  great  as  is  the  interest  with  which  we  read  him,  it  is  not 
the  intense  interest  which  Tliucydides  inspires.  The  power  of 
Tacitus  as  a  writer  is  great  and  undeniable,  and  he  is  a  master 
of  light  and  shade,  but  it  is  not  the  magnificent  light  and  the 
terrible  shade  of  Thucydidea^  Both  writers  have  the  power 
of  brevity,  and  this  is  frequently  considered  to  constitute  a  great 
resemblance  between  them ;  but  there  is  no  difference  between 
them  so  great  and  so  characteristic  aa  this  supposed  point  of 
resemblance.  Where  the  sentences  of  Thucydides  are  brie^* 
it  is  because  they  are  snrcbai^ged  with  thought;  they  are 
weighty  with  wisdomy  and  they  sink  into  the  mind.  The 
sentences  of  Tacitus  are  brief  because  ejaculatory,  exclamatory^ 
objurgatory.  The  one  is  the  brevity  of  condensation,  the 
other  of  amputation.  Thucydides'  is  the  brevity  of  dignity, 
Tacitus'  the  brevity  of  breathlessness.  In  fine,  Tacitus  is  a 
'^stylist,'*  Thncydides  ia  none.      Thncydidea  ia  a  perpetual 
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demonstration  that  there  is  a  higher  art  than  that  of  oon 
•the  ait  of  dispendng  with  it. 


'  t   . 


CHAPTER  IV. 

XENOPHOir. 

!/'  Xenophoit,  an  Athenian,  was  probably  bom  about  B.d  429^ 
for  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks 
under  Cyrus,  which  took  place  in  B.a  401,  he  seems  to  have 
been  under  thirty  years  of  age.^  Yet  he  cannot  haye  been 
much  under  tliat  age,  for  he  was  already  married,*  and  had 
oonie  to  be  on  intimate  terras  with  Socrates,  whose  advice  he 
asked  whether  he  should  j  >in  the  expedition  or  not  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  story  that  Xenophon  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Delium,  aa  424,  and  was  saved  in  the  flight  of  the 
Athenians  by  Socrates.  If  this  were  true,  then  Xenophon 
must  have  been  alK)ut  twenty  years  old  in  ao.  424.  But  the 
story  seems  to  be  of  late  origin.  It  receives  no  confirmation 
either  from  Plato,  who  mentions  a  similar  story  about  Socrates 
saving  Laches  in  the  flight  at  Delium,'  or  from  Xenophon 
himself ;  wliile  the  passages  in  the  Analyatis  which  bear  on 
Xenophon's  age  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  are  inconsistent 
with  the  story. 

About  the  early  life  of  Xenophon  we  have  no  information. 
He  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  knights,  for  his  son  Gryllus 
served  as  a  knight  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea;  and  the  knights, 
by  the  support  they  rendered  to  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  were  so 
unpopular  at  Athens  that  we  can  readily  understand  why 
Xenophon  should  be  inclined  to  leave  his  native  city  for  service 
abroad.  What  we  know  about  Xenophon's  life  is  derived  from 
his  writings,  and  the  first  fact  that  we  thus  have  knowledge  of 
is  that  his  friend  IV>xenus,  a  Boeotian,  who  had  taken  servico. 
under  Cyrus,  wrote  to  him  from  Sardis  inviting  him  to  join 
the  Greek  contingent  The  offer  seems  to  have  been  a  temptinjs; 
on&  Xenophon  says  that  the  reputation  of  Cyrus  attracted 
numbers,  not  of  poor  and  broken-Kiown  Greeks,  but  of  well-to-do 
men  of  all  ages.     Some  abandoned  wife  and  children,  others 

I  Anah,  VL  ir.  25  he  tays,  6  2eyo0^.  . . .  i^ifim.  KoX  U  tfXXt t  ol  |4^XP> 
rpaixoyra,  which  is  tupportad  bj  iinoft.  IZL  i  14. 
sCic.  dt  Invent,  i,  31. 
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Tan  away  from  home;  and  others  not  only  embarked  in  the 
adventure  themselves,  but  lent  their  friends  tiie  money  where- 
with to  do  likewise.  Althou;^'h  Xenophon  consulted  Socrates 
on  the  advisability  of  joining  the  ex|>edition,  his  own  desire  to 
go  was  too  strong  to  admit  of  his  staying  in  Athen&  When 
Socrates,  who  probably  saw  that  to  join  Cyrus  would  rcndei 
Xenoplion  unpopular  in  Athens,  advised  him  to  consult  the 
gods,  Xenophon  complied  indeed,  but  instead  of  asking  the 
oracle  at  Delphi  whether  he  should  or  should  not  go,  he  aked 
to  what  god  he  should  offer  sacrifice  in  order  to  be  successful 
in  his  adventure.  For  an  account  of  the  attempt  of  Cyrus  to 
dethrone  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  the  death  of  Cyrus,  the  perils 
and  hazards  through  which  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  went  in 
their  struggle  to  return  home,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to 
the  Greek  historian.  It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  it  was 
mainly  due  to  the  imperturbable  presence  of  mind  and  cool 
generalship  of  Xenophon  that  the  Ten  Thousand  owed  their 
safety.  One  incident  in  the  return  must  also  be  mentioned. 
It  is  that  when  the  Greeks  had  at  last  forced  their  way  to  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  Xenophon  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a 
great  Greek  city  on  that  shore.  His  project  was  undermined 
by  intrigue,  and  was  not  wholly  acceptable  to  the  Ten  Tliousand 
themselves ;  but  it  illustrates  the  boldness  of  Xenophon's  con« 
ceptions  and  the  looseness  of  the  ties  which  bound  him  to 
his  native  city. 

Circumstances  were,  indeed,  destined  to  show  clearly  the 
weakness,  or  rather  the  want,  of  patriotism  in  Xenophon. 
81iortIy  after  the  n^tum  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  Athens  found 
herself  at  war  with  Sparta.  Xenoplion,  however,  following  the 
fortunes  of  the  section  of  the  Ten  Thousand  with  which  he  had 
identified  himself,  accompanied  the  S^mrtan  Agesilaus,  nnd  thus, 
in  B.O.  394,  found  himself  in  arms  against  Athens  at  the  battle 
of  Coronea.  The  result  of  this  behaviour  was  naturally  that 
a  decree  of  banishment  from  Athens  was  issued  against  him. 
His  services  to  8i)arta,  however,  procured  him  a  new  home. 
He  was  allowed  to  purchase  lands  in  Skillus,  and  there,  living 
in  a  country  which  was  adapted  to  the  gratification  of  his  taste 
for  s])ort,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  composition 
of  various  litemry  works,  and  perhaps  of  his  account  of  the 
expedition  and  return  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  The  neigh  hour- 
hood  of  Olympia  to  Skillus  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
Greeks  from  all  quarters,  while  his  permanent  residence  in 
Lacedflsmon  increased  the  tendency  he  naturally  had  to  sym- 
pathise with  Sparta  and  take  the  Spartan  view  of  the  history 
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of  Gieeoe.  After  he  had  resided  in  Skillaa  for  eome  twelye 
years  or  so,  tlie  Theban  victory  at  Leuctra.  B.a  371,  over  S[>arta 
made  it  necessary  for  Xenophou  to  find  a  fresh  home,  since 
the  Eleans  once  more  entered  into  possession  of  Skillus. 
But  the  circumstances  vrhich  drove  him  from  Skillus  threw 
Sparta  into  the  arms  of  Athens,  and  led  to  the  revocation  of  tiie 
decree  of  exile  that  had  been  in  force  ac^ainst  Xenophon.  He 
does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  settle  again  in  Athena  He  preferred  to  establish 
himself  in  Corinth,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died.  The  date  oi 
his  death  is  uncertain.  It  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  B.a 
360.  But  he  mentions  events  which  occurred  in  B.a  357  (HdL 
YI.  iv.  37),  and  his  death  therefore  must  be  placed  later,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  later,  than  B.a  357. 

Among  the  numerous  works  which  have  come  down  to  us 
under  Xenophon's  name  probably  are  included  ail  that  Xeno- 
phon ever  wrote — for  we  nowhere  find  mention  made  of  any 
others  composed  by  him — and  several  which  are  not  from  his 
hand.  Tiiey  fall  into  three  divisions,  which  may  be  called, 
roughly,  hi^tojrical,  philosopliicnl,  and  mijcelianeous.  The  first 
two  classes  can  only  be  described  as  historical  and  philosophic 
cal  somewhat  inaccurately,  for  under  the  head  of  historical  we 
must  include  some  which,  like  On  Beventies,  are  political,  and 
tlie  Gyropopdia^  which  is  romance  rather  than  history ;  while, 
a'thougli  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  other  term  than  philosophical 
to  compreliend  those  works  in  which  Socrates  figures,  the  term 
is  misleading  if  it  is  taken  to  imply  that  Xenophon  was  a 
philosopher. 

The  work  on  which  the  reputation  of  Xenophon  as  an  author 
must  always  rest,  and  which  justly  causes  him  to  rank  high, 
though  not  amongst  the  highest,  in  Greek  literature,  is  his  account 
of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus — the  Anabasis,  The  dates  at  which 
til  is  work  was  composed  and  when  it  was  published  are  some- 
what uncertain.  It  seems  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  must 
have  made  notes  during  the  expedition,  for  he  not  only  givei 
minute  topograpliical  descriptions,  but  states  the  distance  of 
each  halting-place  from  the  previous  one  ;  and  the  fact  that  he 
aocompanii'd  the  expedition,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  friend  of 
Pmxenus,  and  not  as  an  officer  in  the  contingent,  seems  to  show 
that  he  had  at  least  the  leisure  to  make  notes,  if  he  did  not 
from  the  fir<t  intend  to  write  an  account  of  the  campaign.  But 
as  he  describes  his  residence  in  Skillus  in  the  Anabaats  (Y.  iiu 
7),  it  would  seem  as  though  he  could  not  have  given  the  work 
its  final  form  before  he  had  been  for  some  little  time  in  SkiUua 
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Whether  we  are  to  place  the  compoflition  of  the  work  still  later, 
after  ac.  371,  when  Xenophon  removed  to  Corintli,  depenila 
upon  Che  iiiierpretation  we  put  upon  the  tenses  of  some  of  the 
Tcrbs  used  in  descriliin^  his  reHideace  at  Skillus;  and  the  weigtit 
of  authority  is  rather  in  favour  of  re^anliiig  tlie  pasMge  as 
describing  a  jJaco  in  which  at  the  time  of  writing  Xenophon 
had  censed  to  live. 

With  retard  to  the  authorship  of  the  Anabaeit,  difficulty  hat 
been  felt  in  consequence  of  a  passage  in  the  Helleiiie*{lll.  i.  2), 
in  which  Xenophon  refers  to  an  account  of  the  expedition  of 
CvTua  written  I'y  one  The iniatoge lies  of  Syracuse.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  Xenophon  is  referring  to  hia  own  work,  and,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  instead  of  calling  it  his  own,  prefers  to 
ascrihe  it  to  an  imagimiry  person.  Ou  the  other  hanil,  it  has 
been  sup])Osed  that  he  is  referring  to  a  work  distinct  from  his 
own.  and  really  by  Themistogtnes,  of  whom  and  of  whose  work  ■ 
we  know  nothing  more.  A  third  view  is  that  ThemiKtogenes 
collahorab  d  with  Xenophon  to  some  extent  in  proilucing  the 
Anabanii.  In  favour  of  this  last  view  there  is  nothing.  As 
for  the  second  view,  we  know  that  other  members,  or  another 
member,  of  the  expedition,  Sophnnetus,  wrote  an  account  of  it 
nn<ler  the  same  title  a*  Xenophon's  work.  While  for  the  first 
view  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  some  reason  for  conjecturing 
that  in  the  CEcfuuytitieu*  also  Xenophon  conceals  himself  under 
a  fictitious  name,  lachomachus.  But  this  is  supporting  a  con- 
jecture by  a  conjecture,  and  tlie  second  view  is  the  one  ngaiust 
which  there  is  least  to  be  said. 

f^  Tixe  story  of  the  ex]>edi[iiin  of  Cyrus  and  of  the  return  of 
the  Ten  Thousand  is  one  which  in  its  very  nature  is  full  of 
inierent  and  excitement ;  )iut  it  is  not  just  to  credit  the  suhject 
with  all,  and  the  author  with  none,  of  titc  interest  which  the  bile 
inspire?.  Doubtless  in  dull  Imnda  the  story  would  have  hcen 
dull ;  and  certainly  the  interest  wc  feel  is  to  a  large  extent  an 
interest  in  the  writer,  as  well  as  iti  the  fate  of  Cyrus  and  of  the 
Ten  Thuunand.  The  tale  is  told  in  a  plain  nnd  manly,  simple 
and  unnfTccted  manner,  which  at  once  wins  the  ^ynipiithy  of  the 
reader  for  the  writer.  Xenophon  writes  of  himself  always  in 
the  thiM  person,  hut  he  contrives  to  do  so  without  awkwanl- 
ne.'is.  There  is  no  affectation,  nnd  no  aff'eutation  of  being  un- 
affeoied.  There  is  nothinj;  in  Xcnoplion  to  rouse  the  Mispidon 
of  any  arr^rt  )wgi-e,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  Cesar,  who  aim* 
wrote  in  the  tll:^l  pei«on,  hut  so  wrote  with  an  object.  The 
,  kngunge  and  style  of  Xenophon  are  a  reflection  of  his  manly  nnd 

'/     itifughtiorwaid  character.    Tlie  style  ii  manly  not  onlj  in  its 
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vigour,  but  in  that  it  is  graceful  yet  not  adorned.  It  is  tran» 
parent,  and  therein  it  faitlifully  mirrors  the  mind  of  Xenophon, 
which  was  clear  and  shallow.  His  language  is  Attic,  but  it  is 
not  pure  Attic  He  was  true  neither  to  his  native  city  nor  to 
his  ntitive  tongue.  His  want  of  patriotism  brought  a  necessary 
literary  Nemesis.  Attic  in  its  purity  could  only  be  spoken  by 
those  Atlienians  who  lived  in  Athens  in  constant  iutercoirse 
with  their  fellow-citizena  The  Athenian  who  chose  to  live 
abroad  among  foreigners  spcakiTig  bad  Greek,  or  native  Greeks 
speaking  other  dialects  than  that  of  Athens,  necessarily  picked 
up  words,  phrases,  and  turns  of  expression  which  the  literary 
instinct  of  home-keeping  Athenians  eschewed.  Hence  the  voca- 
bulary of  Xenophon  presents  many  variations  from  the  best 
V^  Attic,  and  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  common  dialect. 
The  Hellenics,  in  seven  books,  relates  the  history  of  Greece 
from  B.C.  41 1  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea  in  B.O.  362.  The  work 
was  evidently  not  written  all  at  one  time,  and  seems  to  fall  into 
three  ])arts,  composed  probably  at  considerable  intervals.  The 
first  part  consists  of  Books  I.  and  II.,  which  take  up  the  history 
of  the  Peloponncsian  war  at  the  point  at  which  the  uncompleted 
work  of  Thucydides'  finishes,  and  end  with  the  end  of  the 
struggle  between  Atliens  and  Sparta.  The  second  part  consists 
of  liooks  III.  and  IV.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Mrst  part 
both  by  differences  of  language  and  by  a  difference  of  plan.  In 
the  first  part  Xenophon  follows  the  annalistic  method  of  Thucy* 
dides,  arranging  events  according  to  the  years  in  which  they 
occurred ;  while  in  the  second  part  he  does  not  follow  this  strict 
and  inconvenient  chronological  method,  but  groups  events  and 
traces  out  the  history  of  one  group  before  entering  on  another. 
From  the  third  part  the  second  is  distinguished  by  a  change 
of  political  feeling  which  evidently  has  come  over  Xenophon. 
Whereas  in  the  first  two  parts  of  his  work  he  has  a  great  admi« 
ration  and  affection  for  Sparta,  by  the  time  he  came  to  write 
the  third  part,  his  admiration  for  Sparta  had  received  a  great 
shock.  The  Spartans  had  sworn  during  the  Pelopouneslan  war 
to  give  the  cities  of  Greece  freedom,  had  violated  their  oath,  and 
had  been  visited  by  a  punishment  which,  by  its  nature,  showed 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  it  was  inflicted  by  Heaven. 
The  very  people  to  whom  the  Spartans  had  especially  perjured 
themselves — the  Thebans — had  unassisted  brought  vengeance 
on  Sparta  (Hell,  V.  iv.  i).  Further,  there  are  internal  indica- 
tions that  the  first  part  of  the  Hellenics  was  composed  earlier 
than  the  third.  The  third  paH  contains  a  reference  to  the 
death  of  Alexander  of  PhersB,  which  took  place  about  ac.  359- 
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J57,  and  tnust  have  received  its  final  form  after  that  date ; 
uheruus  tlie  first  part  cannot  have  be(>n  cuniposcd  no  loiijj  aa 
furly  years  after  tlio  amnesty  of  Tlinisybiiliis.' 

Bcfure  accepting  tlia  unfavourable  verdicU  wliich  liave  l>een 
pn^i'tl  on  tbe  Hellenics  as  histurv,  we  must  examine  tlie  leaili:ig 
ilefeuts  wliiuh  have  been  brought  ajfainBt  it,  and  the  cau-eii 
u'hicb  have  been  imnf^ined  to  ex|ilairi  tijem.  The  work  ia 
allei;ed  to  be  both  deficient  and  redundant,  to  be  inciinaequen- 
tial  in"  the  narmtive,  and  unfaithful  to  its  plnn.  But  here  we 
must  distinguii^h  between  the  first  part,  consisting  of  Books  L 
and  II.,  and  the  rest  of  the  work.  In  the  first  part  it  is  true 
that  many  BTents  are  neglect^l  or  treated  with  great  brevity 
which  from  their  importance  demanded  a  fuller  treatment, 
while  poiiita  of  much  less  importance  are  related  in  great  detail. 
It  is  true  nlso  that  in  the  first  part  many  things  are  related  in 
■ii  inconsequential  manner,  are  brought  suddenly  before  the 
reader  without  any  introduction  or  necessary  explanation  ;  and 
it  ie  true  ttmt  Xenopbon  does  not  adhere  with  fidelity  to  the 
annali!<tic  method,  which,  on  the  whole,  he  evidently  intends  to 
follow.  But  with  tlie  rest  of  the  work  tbe  case  is  different.  Id 
the  second  and  third  parte  Xenoplion  abandons  the  annalistic 
niethod  wholly ;  the  deficiencies,  redundancies,  and  want  of 
aequencu  are  inconsiderable,  and  the  defects  of  style  and  care- 
lei«riess  of  language  of  the  first  two  books  are  much  less 
noticeable. 

But  in  the  fir^t  two  books  the  defects  do  exist,  and  Tariotu 
attempts  liave  l>een  made  to  account  for  them.' '.  It  has  been 
said  that  Xenophon  omits  what  was  to  the  prejudice  of  Bparta 
or  to  the  credit  of  Athens,  and  dwells  on  things  discreditable 
to  Athens  and  creditable  to  Sparta.'  But  although  Xeuopboa 
had  an  honest  admiration  for  the  constitution  of  Sparta  and  for 
her  military  character,  he  certainly  has  not  followed  any  syete- 
matic  design  of  depreciating  liis  native  country  and  extolling 
tbe  country  of  bis  affections  by  means  of  the  lupprttsio  veri. 
The  omtBaioQS  can  by  no  means  all  he  accounted  for  on  this 
hypothesis,  nor  can  the  redundanciea/ ^It  has  therefore  been 
m^'csted  that  the  key  to  the  niisproportionata  treatment  of 
«vent8  in  the  HellenicM  is  Xenophon'a  likea  and  dislikes  gena- 
rally,  not  merely  his  political  tendencies.^  This,  like  the  pi& 
vious  hyiKithesia,  accounts  for  some  of  tKe  facta,  but  fails  to 
account  for  the  majority.'   Persons  in  wliom  Xenophon  fur  one 

>  II.  It.  43t  jcol  dwl«vrrn  ipiMit  4  fiV  ;<4  ftninnn^iir  fn  sal  »&  ^ui 
r*  raStnivrm  *aX  rotf  tfmm  iintirtt  i  ifHun—^arin  whiah  miut  ha**  bMs 
wiMa  bifora  A*  rMolbeU«n  and  BManitf  of  tha  aaantr  kad  diad  ma 
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^  reason  or  another  took  a  special  interest  he  naturally  described 
at  lenjTth\  and  yet  military  matters  in  which  he  took  a  specia] 
interest  are  in  many  cases  dismissed  with  surprising  brevity. 
A  tliird  hypotliesis  supposes  that  Xenoplion's  information  vnriod 
in  amount.  Places  he  had  visited,  events  he  had  witnessetl, 
and  persons  he  had  himself  met,  he  would  liave  a  good  deal  of 
information  about ;  whereas  he  would  know  less  of  others.  And 
it  is  true  that  many  places  and  events  which  he  had  himself 
been  present  at  are  described  very  fully,  but  many  are  dismissed 
very  briefly ;  and  he  also  possesses  full  information  derived  from 
other  sources  than  personal  observation. 

The  three  hypotheses  each  contribute  something  towards  the 
explanation  of  the  very  considerable  blemislies  whi^h  mar  the 
first  two  books  of  the  Hellenics.  But  though  they  explain  them, 
they  do  not  in  the  least  excuse  them.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
historian  to  allow  neither  politicnl  feeling  nor  private  prejudice 
to  influence  him,  and  it  is  also  his  business  to  obtain  informa- 
tion of  events  whicli  he  did  not  himself  witness.  If  Xenophon 
suppressed  the  truth  and  neirh'cted  to  acquaint  himsflf  with  the 
facts  he  ought  to  have  narrated,  he  was  a  bad,  and  a  very  bad 
historian.  The  only  possible  way  of  saving  his  credit  is  to  sup- 
pose that  the  first  two  books  are  an  incomplete  work,  and  then 
further  to  supjwse  that  Xenophon  would  have  correcte*!  the 
deficiencies  in  his  work  if  he  had  completed  it  But  these  are 
^  8upix)sitions  which  admit  of  no  proof,  and  find  but  little  sup- 
port. The  first  two  books  were  probably  comp)08ed  beioie 
Xenophon  joined  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  as  lie  lived  forty 
or  more  years  after  that,  it  cannot  be  alleged  he  had  not  time 
to  revise  and  complete  the  work.  We  may  indeed  add  to  con- 
jecture conjecture,  and  conjecture  that  other  literary  projects — 
the  Anabasis,  the  Ctfropcedia,  <tc. — drove  the  revision  of  the 
first  part  of  tlie  Hellenics  out  of  his  head ;  and  then  we  may 
further  conjecture,  that  although  Xenophon  took  up  the  history 
of  Greece,  and  wrote,  and  perhaps  published,  the  two  other  parts 
of  the  Hellenics^  the  first  part  was  never  revised  by  him,  and 
only  published  after  his  death.  But  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
Xenophon  was  a  young  man  at  the  time  when  he  probably 
wrote  the  first  part  of  the  Hellenics^  and  that  he  was  a  Greek 
and  belonged  to  the  party  which  supported  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
we  shall  not  have  much  diflicnlty  in  believing  that  he  was  to 
some  extent  influenced  by  political  feeling ;  that  he  was  not 
exempt  from  private  prejudice ;  and  that  the  interval  between 
the  death  of  Thucydides  (before  which  the  Hellenics  could  not 
well  have  been  begun)  and  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  was  short 
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enough  to  preyent  Xenophon  from  obtaining  full  information 
on  all  points  treated  of  in  the  fii'st  two  books. 

Two  other  attempts  have  indeed  been  made  to  save  Xono- 
phon's  credit  as  an  historian.  It  lias  been  maintained  that  wo 
have  not  his  work  as  lie  wrote  it,  but  an  epitome ;  and  in  sujv 
port  of  this  view  it  has  1>een  |)ointed  out  that  Plutarch,  in  his 
lives  of  Alcibiade^,  Agesilaus,  and  Lysaniler,  while  frequently 
agreein<(  witli  Xenophon,  frequently  has  full  information  where 
tlie  Hellenics  is  silent  Tiie  inference  drawn  from  this  is  that 
Plutarch  had  before  him  the  original  UellenicSy  while  we  have 
only  extracts  or  an  epitome.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
any  one  endeavouring  to  summarise  the  Hellenics  would  have 
produced  such  an  uneven  and  disproportioned  work  as  tlie  Ilel' 
lenica;  while  the  argument  drawn  from  Plutarch  only  shows 
that  Piutarch  had  other  suur^M^s  besides  Xenophon  to  draw  upon. 
The  HeUenics  in  nowi-e  resembles  an  epitome,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Plutarch  possessed  the  Jlelleitics  in  any 
form  different  to  the  one  in  which  we  have  the  work. 

The  other  attempt  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  Xenophon 
takes  up  the  history  of  Greece  where  Thucydidcs  stopped.  It 
assumes  tliat  the  materials  which  Thucydides  had  collected  for 
the  history  of  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  which  he 
did  not  live  to  work  into  shape,  came  into  the  hands  of  Xeno- 
phon, who  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  or  conceived  the  idea 
of  completing  Thucydides*  history.  These  materials,  it  is  fur- 
ther assumed,  were  of  varying  character ;  hence  the  deficiencies 
and  redundancies  of  the  Hellenics.  The  sole  suppoi-t  for  tliis 
theory  is  a  statement  made  by  Diogenes  Laertius  that  Xeno- 
phon rescued  the  work  of  Thucydides  from  the  obscurity  wliich 
threatened  to  engulph  it.  But  even  were  Diogenes  to  be  relied- 
on,  ho  says  notning  about  the  materials  for  tlie  conclusion  of 
Thucydides'  work  ;  and  it  wouhl  have  been  the  duty  of  Xeno- 
phon to  supply  the  deliciency  in  the  materials  which  Thucydi«ie8 
had  collected,  and  not  aggravate  the  defect  by  treating  other 
points  redundantly.  But  the  whole  theory  is  inconsistent  wilh 
the  character  of  the  Hellenics,  and  may  safely  be  rejected.  It 
leads  us.  however,  to  an  interesting  question,  that  is,  the  rela- 
tion of  Xenophon's  work  to  that  of  Thucydides. 

Xenophon  certunly  l(akes  up  the  history  of  Greece  wlierb 
Tliucydides  stops  but  it  is  uncertain  whfther  he  designed  his 
work  as  the  completion  of  Thucydides*  unfinished  history,  or, 
wishing  to  write  a  history  of  Greece,  abstained  from  g»>ing  again 
over  ground  wliich  the  greatest  of  historians  hod  made  his  own. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Hellenics  has  no  formal  openuig,  such  at 
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the  histories  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  have,  but  opons 
witli  a  sentence  and  in  a  way  which  are  only  intelligible  if  the 
reader  has  the  concluding  words  of  Thucydides  in  his  mind. 
Further,  there  seems  some  reason  to  suppose  that  for  a  time  the 
first  two  books  of  the  Hellenics  commonly  made  |Kirt  of  the 
same  manuscript  as  contained  tlie  work  of  Thucydides,  and 
were  even  regarded  as  forming  a  ninth  book  to  Thucydides. 
Finally^  in  the  first  two  books,  Xenophon  adopts  Thucydides* 
method  of  relating  events  accortling  to  the  years  in  which  they 
occurred,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  Hellenics  he  adopts  a  les:)  con- 
strained system.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  Tlieopom- 
pus  also  began  his  history  of  Greece  at  the  point  where  Thucy- 
dides' work  ceases,  as  also  did  Cratippus ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Theopompus  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  he  prefixed  a 
general  introducticm  to  his  work,  thus  showing  that,  although 
the  point  at  which  he  began  was  determined  by  the  extent  of 
Thucydides*  history,  he  did  not  intend  his  work  merely  to 
supply  the  gap  which  death  made  in  Thucydides'  design.  The 
absence  of  an  introduction  to  the  Hellenics  has  been  used  as 
an  argument  to  show  that  the  work  is  incomplete,  but  several 
other  of  Xenophons  works  lack  an  introduction,  and,  whatever 
mav  be  the  reason  of  this,  the  fact  suffices  to  rebut  the  inference. 
As  for  Xenophon's  use  of  the  annalistic  method,  it  is  said  the 
reason  why  he  employs  it  in  tlie  first  two  books  and  not  in  the 
rest  of  the  Hellenics  is  that  it  is  specially  adapted  for  narrating 
the  course  of  a  war,  and  is  not  adapted  for  the  more  general 
history  in  the  later  books.  This  argument,  however,  is  not 
conclusive,  for  if  the  annalistic  method  is  awkward  for  general 
history,  it  is  also  very  awkward  for  the  history  of  a  war ;  and 
if  Xenophon  abandoned  it  in  the  one  case  and  not  in  the  other, 
he  probably  had  some  reason  for  his  proceeding.  It  seems,  on 
the  whole,  probable  that  the  desire  to  complete  what  Thucy- 
dides' death  left  incomplete  was  the  motive  which  first  induced 
Xenophon  to  undertake  the  Hellenics  ;  and  that  when  he  had 
carried  the  history  to  the  end  of  the  struggle  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  i.e.  written  the  first  two  books,  he  had  no  intention 
of  writing  more.  He  may  even  have  given  those  books  to  the 
world  before  he  conceived  the  idea  of  continuing  the  history  of 
Greece.  At  any  rate,  a  long  time  probably  elapsed  before  he 
began  the  second  part  of  the  Hellenics^  which  was  followed  at 
an  interval  by  the  third  part. 

The  Hellenics  and  the  Anabasis  are,  strictly  speaking,  the  only 
historical  works  of  Xenophon.  In  the  other  works  which  we 
group  with  them  there  is  more  or  less  of  history,  but  they  have 
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other  ohjects  than  that  of  narrating  events  as  they  occurred. 
Our  opinion  of  Xenophon  as  a  historiuu  must  be  Ixised  on  the 
Aruihaais  and  the  Uellenica.  He  is  seen  at  his  be.^t  in  the 
Anabasis.  The  places  which  he  has  himself  visited,  the  events 
in  wliich  he  himself  took  part,  lie  gives  an  cxcelh^nt  account  of. 
He  writes  simply,  clearly,  and  effectively.  We  fc^el  that  he  is 
stating  trutiifully  the  results  of  keen  observation.  Further,  the 
subject  being  military,  is  one  in  which  he  was  versed  practi- 
cally  and  on  which  he  wrote  authoritatively.  But  other  qualitiea 
are  needed  in  a  historian  than  the  power  to  describe  a  military 
expedition  or  to  naiTate  clearly  his  own  experiences ;  and  when 
we  come  to  the  Hellenics,  we  find  that  Xenophon  was  wanting 
in  those  qualities.  He  has  not  the  intellectual  |)Ower  to  grasp 
the  whole  of  his  subject  and  the  general  tendency  of  ditierent 
sets  of  events.  Consequently  he  fails  to  give  the  proper  pro- 
portions to  the  various  parts  of  his  work.  Nor  has  he  the  moral 
qualities  which  go  to  the  making  of  a  great  historian.  Admir- 
able as  Xenophon  was  in  all  matters  of  private  life,  he  lacked 
the  power  to  subordinate  his  prejudices  to  the  desire  of  stilting 
tlie  whole  truth.  He  was  indeed  free  from  the  bias  of  ptitriot- 
ism,  but  he  was  incapable  of  holding  the  scale  between  Athens 
and  Sparti,  or  of  taking  the  impersonal  view  of  history  which 
honounibly  distinguishes  Thucydides. 

The  Ct/ropcedia  or  Educatilm  of  Cyrus  relates  not  merely  the 
educjition  but  the  life  of  Cyrus,  and  the  fruits  of  his  education 
as  shown  in  his  life.  The  work  is  biographical  in  character, 
but  it  is  not  a  biography  designed  as  a  contribution  to  history. 
It  is  a  biography  with  a  purpose.  Xenophon  chose  Cyrus  for 
the  subject  of  a  biography  because  in  him  he  saw  the  model  of 
a  king,  and  in  a  description  of  his  career  he  saw  the  possibility 
of  demonstrating  the  superiority  of  monarchy  to  democracy. 
The  CyropiBcUa  is,  therefore,  didactic  as  much  as  biographical 
Further,  the  didactic  purpose  of  Xenophon  demanded  that  the 
cli.iracter  of  Cyrus  should  be  idealised.  J I  is  object  was  not 
to  discover  by  careful  investigation  what  the  actual  facts  of 
Cyrus'  life  were,  but  to  describe  the  life  as  he  conceived  it  to 
]«.  (Trauted,  as  Xenophon  was  led  to  believe,  that  Cyrus  was 
a  perfect  king ;  all  that  remained  was  for  Xenophon  to  descril)e 
a  perfect  king.  For  this  purjiose  it  was  not  necessary  to  weigh 
conflicting  traditions  against  one  another,  or  to  pursue  historical 
investigations  into  a  period  so  remote  from  Xenophon's  own 
time  as  that  of  the  great  Cyrua  It  was  only  necessary  that 
Xenophon  should  draw  on  his  own  conceptions  of  what  quali- 
ties make  a  great  king  and  what  things  a  great  king  would 
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do.  Accordingly  we  find  that  in  the  Cyropaedia  are  reproduced 
the  favourite  convictions  of  Xcnoplioii  on  political  and  ethical 
matt^^rs  :  and  we  can  see  clearly  that  they,  and  not  historical 
evidence,  are  the  sources  of  the  Oyrojvjudia.  For  Xenophon 
the  model  of  a  state  was  Sparta ;  accordingly  we  find  him  attri- 
buting to  the  Persians  Spartan  customs.  Xenoi)hon'8  teacher 
in  morals  was  Socrates,  and  accordingly  we  find  the  Ci/ropeedxa 
imhued  with  Socratic  ideas.  For  tlie  younger  Cyrus,  whose 
expedition  he  joined,  Xenophon  had  a  great  admiration,  and  it 
18  not  accidental  that  the  great  Cyrus  in  the  Cyropasdia  has 
many  qualities  in  common  with  his  descendant. 

The  Cyropcbdta  is  frequently  called  a  political  or  philoso- 
phical novel.  It  is  written,  as  we  have  said,  with  a  political  and 
a  philosophical  purpose ;  but  it  is  hardly  a  novel.  A  novel 
must  have  a  plot,  while  the  Ct/ropcsdia  is  a  biography  and  has 
not  a  plot.  At  the  same  time  there  is  much  in  it  which  has  no 
claim  to  historical  truth,  and  some  things  which  are  in  contra- 
diction with  the  truth  of  history ;  wliile  the  scenes,  and  to  some 
extent  the  characters,  are  shadowy,  and  have  no  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  real  or  historical.  It  is,  therefore,  fiction  to  a 
certain  point,  although  there  is  in  it  a  residuum  of  historical 
truth,  which  Xenophon  may  have  picked  up  partly  from  the 
works  of  Ctesias,  and  partly  during  his  travels  with  the  Ten 
Thousand.  The  work,  therefore,  seems  l>etter  described  as  an 
idealised  biography  with  a  didactic  purpose.  We  must  not 
therefore  criticise  it  as  history  or  as  fiction,  but  rather  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  author,  that  is,  as  a  didactic  work.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  fully  deserves  the  high  position  which  has 
at  uU  tinies  been  assigned  to  it  Judged  from  the  strictly 
literary  point  of  view,  it  ranks  highest  among  all  Xenophon's 
works.  The  lucidity,  ease,  and  grace  which  are  characteristic 
of  his  style  are  here  conspicuous.  To  apply  the  test  of  histoiy 
to  it  is  false  criticism,  and  to  criticise  it  as  fiction  is  perhaps 
unfair,  since  the  author  had  no  intention  of  writing  fiction.  Yet 
it  is  impossible  not  to  note  the  weakness  of  the  character-drawing 
in  the  Cyropaedia.  In  this  respect  there  is  the  same  dillerence 
between  the  Anabasis  and  the  Cyropcedia  as  in  general  power 
there  is  between  the  Anabasis  and  the  UeUenies.  Keen  obser- 
vation Xenoi>hon  possessed,  as  the  Anabasis  shows;  but  con- 
strnctive  power  he  possessed  only  in  an  inferior  dogn*e.  as  ia 
shown  hy  the  Hellenics  ;  and  the  ssime  thing  is  noticeable  in  the 
character  drawing  of  the  Anabasis  slu^I  tlie  Cyrojxedia.  In  the 
former  work  the  characters  of  the  generals  are  drawn  excellently 
and  with  obvious  accuracy  and  truth.     In  the  Cyropcsdia^  when 
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Xenophim  lijs  to  construct  characters,  ho  is  far  less  successful 
The  lights  are  too  high  and  the  shadows  too  deep :  the  good 
characters  are  too  good— Cyrus  possesses  wholly  superhuman 
powers — and  tlie  bad  too  had 

Tlio  other  works  belonging  to  the  historical  group  are  the 
AgesilauSf  a  panegyric  of  the  Spartan  king  of  that  name  under 
wlio^Xenophon  served  ;  the  Constitution  of  Sitarta^  an  undis- 
criminating  eulogy  of  the  iustitiitions  popularly  ascribed  to 
Lycurgus ;  On  Revenues^  the  proposal  of  a  policy  designed  to 
increase  the  ro^^enues  of  Atliens  ;  the  Constitution  of  Athens, 
the  production  of  an  oligarch,  composed  proKbly  before  JB.a 
413.  and  not  by  Xenophon  ;  and  the  Hiero,  a  fictitious  dialogue 
represented  as  having  taken  place  between  Hiero  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse  and  Simonides  the  lyric  poet,  on  tlie  vulgar  fallacy 
that  monarchy  brings  happiness  to  the  monarch.  The  miscel- 
laneous grrmp  of  Xonoplion's  work.%  whicli  may  here  be  men- 
tioned before  we  proceed  to  the  philosophical  works,  consists  of 
the  treatises  On  Riding^  the  Dutias  of  a  Cavalry  Ghmeral^  and 
the  interesting  work  On  Hunting, 

The  philosophical  works  consist  of  the  MemgraWiOy  the 
Symposium^  the  (Economirjis,  and  the  Aprdogy^  of  which  the  last 
is  generally  admittcdTnot  to  be  tlie  worlr7)f  Xenophon.  With 
regard  to  the  others,  they  are  connected  together  not  only  by  the 
fact  that  in  each  Socrates  is  the  leading  tigure,  but  also  because 
they  have  one  common  object,  namely,  to  defend  Socrates' 
memory  from  the  misunderstandings  and  misrepresentations  to 
which  the  philosopher  had  himself  fallen  a  victim.  Socrates 
had  been  condemned  to  death  in  Athens  in  JB.a  399,  before 
Xenophon  had  yet  returned  from  Asia  Minor,  and  the  composi- 
tion  of  the  philosophical  works  in  all  probability  must  be  placed 
later  than  that  date.  During  the  life  of  Socrates  the  Athenians 
were  generally  incapalle  of  understanding  him,  as  we  may  fairly 
infer  from  the  ludicrous  misrepresentations  of  Aristophanes; 
and  after  his  death  misrepresentations  still  continued  to  be  put 
forward,  even  by  persons  having,  or  professing  to  have,  some 
tincture  of  philosophy  ;  as,  for  instince,  the  Sophist  Polycrates. 
Xenophon,  therefore,  who  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
Socrates,  and  in  whom  Socrates  had  inspired  the  greatest  affec- 
tion and  admiration,  undertook  to  give  to  the  worhl  a  true 
image  of  the  man  and  to  vindicate  the  morality  of  his  teach- 
ing and  the  nobility  of  his  character.  With  this  pnr|K)se  he 
wrote  memoirs  of  Socrates,  the  Mfinorahiliay  in  which  he  h:is  re- 
corded conversations  between  Socrates  and  various  Athenians  on 
various  subjects.     Most  of  these  conversations  Xenophon  him 
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ftelf  seems  to  have  heard ;  some,  he  says,  he  is  repoiting  at 
second-hand.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  object  of  Xeuophon  is 
to  defend  Socrates'  memory  by  simply  showing  what  Socrates 
was ;  and  his  conviction  rightly  was  that  Socrates'  life  was  his 
best  defence. 

In  artistic  merit  the  three  philosophical  works  of  Xenophon 
diifer  considerably.  The  dialogues  which  make  up  the  Memo- 
rabilia  are  disjointed ;  they  have  no  unity  beyond  the  fact  that 
Socrates  figures  in  all,  and  they  do  not  give  a  complete  repre- 
sentation of  the  character  of  Socrates.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  (Economicua,  which  is  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  a  house- 
holder, possesses  all  the  unity  which  the  subject  admits  of,  and 
shows  8ign»  of  a  plan  designed  with  clearness  and  coherency^ 
which,  allowing  for  corruptions  and  interpolations,  is  satisfactorily 
carried  out  It  is  further  justly  celebrated  as  containing  the 
brightest  picture  of  the  i-elations  between  man  and  wife  in 
Greece  to  l)e  found  in  Greek  liteniture.  But  in  artistic  merit 
both  the  Memorabilia  and  the  (Economicus  fall  short  of  the 
excellence  of  tlie  Symposium.  The  scene  of  the  dialogue  in 
this  work  is  laid  at  an  entertainment — whence  the  name — given 
by  Callias  in  celebration  of  the  victory  of  Autolycus  in  the 
Pancmtium  ;  and  while  the  description'  of  the  scene  is  remark- 
ably graceful,  the  manner  in  which  the  dialogue  is  introduced 
and  the  entertainment  at  length  brought  to  a  close,  affords  an 
example  of  dramatic  unity  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  works. 
The  resemblance  of  this  dialogue  to  that  of  Plato's  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  diiferences,  have  given  rise  to  much  difficulty  and 
many  conjectures.  First  there  is  the  difficulty  of  determining 
which  work  was  written  first,  and  then  determining  with  wliat 
object  the  later  work  was  composed.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Xenophon  first  wrote  his  work  and  then  Plato  composed  hia 
Symposium  as  a  criticism  of  Xenophon's  and  an  attack  on  its 
author.  But  as  there  are  no  other  traces  of  hostility  between 
these  two  pupils  of  one  master,  this  theory  may  be  rejected.  If 
we  suppose  that  Xenophon's  work  was  the  earlier,  we  may 
indeed  say  that  Plato  in  his  Symposium  stated  his  views  with- 
out any  intention  of  implying  a  criticism  on  those  of  Xenophon, 
but  this  we  can  only  do  by  closing  our  eyes  to  many  of  the 
points  of  difference.  Further,  tliere  still  remains  the  question 
whether  Xenophon's  work  was  the  earlier ;  ami,  in  the  absence 
of  external  data  for  dating  the  two  compositions,  we  are  thrown 
on  to  internal  evidence,  which  seems  to  point  to  an  acquaintance 
on  Xenophon's  part  not  only  with  the  iiymjifosium  of  Plato,  but 
also  with  the  Plicedrus.     It  is,  however,  hard  to  believe  that 
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-^  Xenophon  did  possess  this  acquaintance  with  Plato's  works, 
and  the  suspicion  is  therefore  aroused  that  the  Sympodum 
which  goes  under  tiie  name  of  Xeuophou  is  not  a  genuine 
work. 

Finally,  the  two  Symjxmums  lead  to  a  question  wliich,  though 
it  scarcely  properly  belon^^s  to  the  sphere  of  this  book,  may  ou 
a(  count  of  its  interest  be  briefly  alluded  to  here.  It  is  whether 
Plato  or  Xenophon  reproduces  Socrates  the  more  faithfully. 
On  the  one  hand,  Xenophon  was  no  philosopher,  and  therefore^ 
it  is  argued,  was  incapable  of  fully  understanding  Sucrates; 
while  Plato's  genius  was  in  accord  with  that  of  Socrates  and 
capable  of  reflecting  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that 
Xenophon's  very  want  of  pliilosophical  genius  is  a  guarantee 
that  he  has  transmitted  to  us  a  faithful  image  of  Socrates; 
while  Plato  has  necessarily  invented  the  teaching  of  Socrates 
with  the  hues  of  his  own  geniua  On  these  conflicting  views 
we  may  remark,  that  if  the  Memorabilia  were  reports  of  Socrates' 
conversation  made  at  the  time  by  Xenophon,  we  might  credit 
Xenophon's  account  of  Socrates  with  greater  accuracy  than  that 
of  Plato.  If  even  Xenophon,  composing  his  philosophical  works 
many  years  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  had  relied  purely  on  his 
memory  for  the  conversations  which  he  professes  to  report,  we 
might  believe  that  the  ti-eacherousness  of  memory  was  the  only 
impediment  to  our  believing  in  the  superior  accuracy  of  Xeno- 
phon. But  the  (Economiciis  suffices  to  show  that  in  Xenophon 
we  have  not  to  do  merely  with  a  writer  striving  to  give  an 
exact  account  of  what  he  has  heard,  but  with  a  writer  who  is 
giving  the  general  impression  made  on  him  by  certain  scenes. 
In  the  (Economiciut  we  find  dissertations  on  Persian  matters  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  which  are  much  more  probably  the 
result  of  Xenophon's  own  experience  than  the  utterance  of 
Socrates ;  while  the  fact  that  in  the  same  work  Xenophon  pro- 
fesses to  have  heard  a  conversation  lietween  Sucrates  and  Crito- 
bulus  which  he  can  scarcely  have  been  present  at,  seems  to  show 
that  he  allowed  himself  considerable  license  in  his  personal 
recollections  of  Socrates.  In  fine,  if  we  have  to  judge  whether 
the  impression  made  on  Xenophon  by  Socrates'  life  and  charac- 
ter was  or  was  not  more  like  the  reality  than  that  made  on 
Plato,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  must  prefer  Plato.  In 
/  Plato  we  have  indeed  something  more  than  Socrates,  but  in 
Xenophon  we  have  considerably  less. 
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Ctbsiab  of  Cnidus  in  Caria  was  a  contemporary  of  Xonophtn. 
He  was  a  physician  by  profession,  atid  belonged  to  the  family 
of  the  AscIepiadsB.  In  ro.  315  he  became  attached  as  courtphy- 
sician  to  the  Persian  king  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  remained  in 
that  capacity  for  seventeen  years  in  Persia,  when  he  returned 
to  Greece  and  settled  in  Sparta.  His  long  residence  in  Persia 
inspired  him  with  the  idea  and  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of 
writing  a  history  of  Persia.  This  work,  the  Persica,  consisted 
of  twenty-three  books.  The  first  three  books  dealt  with  the 
Assyrian  monarchy ;  the  next  three  with  the  Meiles ;  the  next 
seven  related  the  foundation  of  the  Persian  empire  down  to  the 
time  of  Xerxes,  whibt  the  remaining  books  brougiit  down  the 
history  to  the  time  of  Ctesias  himself.  This  work  has  not  sur- 
vived to  our  times,  but  Diodorus  Siculus  has  preserved  the 
substance  of  much  of  the  Assyrian  and  Median  portion  of  the 
history;  while  other  quotations  from  the  Persica  have  been 
made  by  Photius,  AthensBus,  and  Plutarch.  In  addition  to  the 
Persica,  Ctesias  also  wrote  an  Indica^  in  which  he  gathered 
together  all  the  legends  and  information  he  could  obtain  in 
Persia  about  India.  This  work  survived  certainly  till  the  time 
of  Nero,  but  has  only  come  down  to  us  in  an  abridgment. 

The  historical  credibility  of  Ctesias  has  an  interest  for  ua, 
even  though  we  do  not  possess  his  works,  because  not  only  did 
his  statements  conflict  with  those  of  Herodotus,  but  he  very 
emphatically  accused  Herodotus  of  falsity.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Ctesias  had  much  better  materials  for  an  Oriental 
history  than  had  Herodotus.  He  not  only  lived  for  seventeen 
years  among  the  Persians,  but  he  spoke  their  language  and  had 
access  to  the  royal  archives.  Even  with  our  fragmentaiy  ao- 
quaintance  with  his  works,  we  can  see  that,  in  consequence  of 
his  superior  opportunities,  his  work  was,  as  history,  in  one  respect 
superior  to  that  of  Herodotus.  Whereas  Herodotus  conceives 
Orient;d  history  from  a  wholly  Greek  point  of  view,  assi.izning 
Greek  customs,  modes  of  thought,  and  motives  to  the  Medes 
and  PiTsians  :  Ctesias,  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Persian  life  and  his  access  to  Persian  documents, 
thoroughly  reali>ed  the  Persian  view  of  life,  and  was  at  least 
free  from  the  error  of  ascribing  manners  and  motives  to  the 
Persians  which  were  quite  alien  to  them.     But  credibility  in  a 
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historian  roqnirea  »oinething  moie  than  t.'ie  opportunity  of  using 
gnod  mntertals.  The  historian  must  be  lionent  ami  capablo. 
Wliether  Cteaina  was  capiihle,  we  have  no  direct  means  of  ascor- 
Liiiiin^,  but  it  is  not  proliable  tliat  he  was  in  ailrance  nf  his  age 
in  the  investi^'ation  of  historical  truth,  or  ih.it  he  could  distin- 
guish between  gp"d  and  hid  evidence  for  events  of  remote  anti- 
quity. His  honesty  is  open  to  more  sprious  doubts.  His  Indiea 
was  frenenilly  regnnled  in  antiquity  as  abounding  in  falschooiU; 
•nd,  further,  he  seems  to  have  represented  himself  as  engaged 
in  a  diplomatic  character  after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  which,  ai 
far  as  we  can  judge,  was  not  the  case.  This  inclination  to  ex- 
■g^iemte  his  own  importance  at  the  exppnse  of  the  truth  pro- 
bably receives  another  exemplificiition  in  his  easemesa  to  attract 
attentiun  to  himself  hy  loudly  calling  Herodotus  a  liar. 

A  loss  much  more  to  bo  regretted  than  the  disap;<eamnce  of 
Cteaias'  works  is  ihat  of  Theojwmpiis'  histories,  Tlieopompua 
was  lorn  of  ^'ood  fnmily  in  Chios  about  B.a  380.  At  an  early 
t^e  he  shared  the  exile  of  his  fslher,  who  was  banished  from 
Chios  l)ecause  of  his  sytnpathy  or  hia  intri^es  with  the  Dice- 
dtemoniana.  Tliis,  howL-ver,  had  no  ill  etlect  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  Theopompus,  who  hec;iine  the  moat  distinguished  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  oralor  Isocmtes  nt  Atlien^  After  this  Theo- 
pompus matle  extensive  travels,  snd  lie  himself  said  that  there 
was  no  Pan  Hellinic  festival  and  no  imgnrttint  town  in  which 
he  had  not  delivered  a  speech  and  left  behind  him  a  reputation. 
About  KC  ,'150  he  von  the  prize  which  was  oHered  fi>r  orators 
by  the  Cnrinn  queen  Artemisia  in  honour  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band Mflusi'lus,  He  was  evpntually  rcst-ired  to  his  native  Chios, 
thanks  to  Alexander  of  Mnceilon.  and  there  led  the  Mueedonian 
party.  When,  hnwever,  the  anti-Ma'cdonian  |iarty  piined  tlie 
upper  hand  he  was  forced  to  flee,  and,  after  seeking  a  lefiige  in 
vain  in  various  Greek  towns,  he  found  shelter  in  H'^yiA.  The 
daip,  place,  and  manner  of  his  death  arc  unknown. 

Thpopompus  was  a  j-rolific  writer.  In  addition  t«  numerouB 
epideictic  speeches,  he  comjxtsed  a  Hflleaira  in  twelve  books, 
and  a  Pliilippica  in  fifty-eight  His  history  of  Greet-e  covered 
the  period  from  B.C.  411,  at  whiuh  the  history  of  Thncydides 
cense:',  to  the  sea-fight  of  Ciiidns  in  b.C  394.  His  Pkilijfiiea 
was  a  history  of  Grt-we  during  tlie  reign  of  I'hilip  of  Miicedonia, 
ac  360  to  B.O.  3^6-  The  enorniouB  extent  of  the  Utter  ia 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  van  full  of  Ions  epistles,  in 
which  not  even  tlie  name  of  Philip  occurre<t.  Indeod,  when 
the  later  Philip  excluded  extraneons  matter  of  this  kind  from 
th«  work,  it  wis  fouiid  that  of  the  fifty-eight  hooka  of  tba 
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PhUippiea  only  sixteen  were  left  relating  to  Philip.  This  helps 
us  to  understand  the  remark  made  hj  lacerates  with  regard  to 
his  two  pupils  Theopumpus  and  Ephoru?:,  that  the  latter  needed 
the  spur,  the  former  the  rein.  The  historical  work  of  Theo- 
pompus  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  great  impartiality  and 
considerable  power.  He  was  not  blind  either  to  the  merits  ox 
the  faults  of  Philip,  and  he  brought  both  into  strong  relief. 
His  criticism  of  the  Athenians  of  his  time  is  severe  :  the  young 
men  devoted  themselves  to  hetsBrss  and  flute-players,  the  older 
men  to  dicing,  and  the  whole  population  to  festivals  and  feast- 
ing rather  than  to  the  affairs  of  the  state.  He  seems  to  have 
had  the  power  of  psychological  analysis  and  of  divining  motiveSi 
especially  of  the  less  creditable  kind.  He  had  strong  aristo- 
cratical  tendencies,  but  was  not  prevented  by  them  from  doing 
justice  to  the  greatness  of  Pericles ;  and  although  in  some  cases 
personal  prejudice  seems  to  have  had  undue  but  not  unnatural 
weight  with  him,  he  seems  to  have  been  honourably  distin- 
guished both  by  the  desire  and  the  capacity  to  tell  the  truth. 
From  Thucydides  he  differed  in  two  important  respects;  he 
wrote  much  more  in  quantity,  and  consc^quently  much  less  care- 
fully ;  and  he  was  a  purely  literary,  not  a  f^racticid  man,  as  was 
shown  by  his  descriptions  of  btittles,  which  not  unfrequently, 
when  compared  with  the  localities  in  which  the  battles  actually 
took  place,  were  seen  to  Ikj  quite  impossible. 

Ephorus,  the  pupil  of  Isocrates  who  needed  the  spur,  also 
wrote  a  history  in  thirty  books,  from  the  return  of  the  Hera- 
clidsB  to  the  siege  of  Perinthus,  B.a  341,  which  was  continued 
by  his  son  Demophilus.  Ephonis  was  born  in  the  little  town 
of  Cyme  in  ^)lis,  pri)l)ably  about  b.o.  380.  He  was  sent  by 
his  father  to  Athens  to  be  educaU'd  as  an  orator  and  a  practical 
statesman  under  Isocrates ;  but  when  he  had  gone  through  the 
ordinary  course  of  Isocrr.tes,  he  had  made  such  little  way  that 
his  father  paid  a  second  fee  of  a  thousand  drachmsB,  and  had 
him  put  through  the  course  again.  Even  then  he  was  none  the 
better  fitted  for  practical  life,  althoui^h  he  had  made  advance 
enough  to  win  the  crown  which  Isocmtes  offered  every  month 
to  his  most  successful  pupil.  Accordingly,  being  possessed  of 
independent  means,  he  devoted  himself,  on  the  advice  of  Iso- 
crates, to  writing  history.  Although  he  seems  to  have  been 
justly  ranked  in  antiquity  as  inferior  to  Theopompus,  his  con- 
ception of  history  and  of  the  methods  of  historical  investiga- 
tion shows  a  distinct  advance  on  his  predecessors  who  had 
devoted  themselves  to  the  history  of  remote  times.  He  was 
the  flist  author  to  compose  a  universal  history.     He  seems  to 
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have  recognised  in  theoi;  the  distinction  between  mj^hiral  and 
historical  times,  thou};h  in  practice  tie  faileil  always  to  obeerve 
the  distinction,  mu'^li  as  in  the  same  way  lie  wrote  on  style, 
though  not  ill  good  style.  In  selecting  liis  aiithorilies  foi 
ancient  history,  he  seems  to  have  reco^niised  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  contum[)orary  evidence  wherever  possible,  and  with 
tbis  object  he  quoted  verses  of  TyrtiBus  and  Alcman,  and 
tttilised  inscriptions.  But  even  here  he  failed  in  discretion. 
For  the  time  of  Pericles  he  took  as  his  authorities  the  comio 
poet*,  who  were,  indeed,  contemporary,  but  not  trustworthy. 
Finally,  we  seem  to  find  the  measure  of  the  man — an  amiaUle 
man  indeed — in  what  Strubo  t«lls  us  :  his  affection  for  his  little 
mitive  tnwn  wns  unbounded,  and  at  tha  dose  of  each  section  of 
his  history  he  always  tumarks,  "  during  this  period  the  Cymsans 
temained  quiet" 

Sinionides  of  Cot.  according  to  Suidas,  lived  before  the  Pelo- 
poniiesisn  war,  and  wrote  a  GenecUogy,  apparently  mythical, 
in  four  books.  Uerodorus  of  Heraclea  was  a  contemporary  of 
Socrates.  He  seems  to  bavo  endeavourwl  to  extract  liistory 
from  epic  poems  which  have  not  survived  to  our  time,  and  to 
have  written  works  ou  Heracles  and  the  Arjjonauts,  in  wliich 
he  treated  geographical  and  chronological  questions  at  lenp^h. 
lun,  the  dramatic  pnet,  is  said  to  have  written,  in  addition  to 
the  Epidemice,  a  work  on  tlie  colonisation  of  Chios.  Stesim~ 
brotus  of  Thasos,  a  contemporary  of  Pericles,  lived  and  tau<;ht 
Kt  Athens.  He  spent  much  labour  on  explaining  Homer  alle- 
gorically,  and  one  of  his  pupils,  Antimachua,  seems  to  have 
been  uiged  by  his  example  to  undertnka  the  task  of  editing 
Homer.  His  work  on  Tliemistocles,  Thucydiden,  and  Pericles, 
seems  to  have  been  not  so  much  history  as  a  violent  political 
attack  upon  those  politicians,  and  quite  devoid  of  any  value  for 
purposes  of  history.  Hippias  the  Flean,  a  learned  Sophist,  made 
*  ZiMf  of  Vietom  tn  the  Olympian  Qamna.  Annximauder  of 
UilstuB,  not  to  be  confused  with  the  pbilooopher,  was  a  cod> 
temporary  of  Ctesias,  and  wrote  a  mythical  history  entitled  the 
Uerooloipa.  Critins.  the  chief  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  not  only 
vai  an  orator,  a  philosopher,  a  dramatist,  and  a  writer  of  politi- 
cal elfgy,  but  alxo  wruta  on  the  Cimtt-lution  o/  Sparta,  the 
Corietilutum  of  71ie-<9afi/,  ami,  more  doubtful,  on  the  CoitaitU' 
Hun  of  Athena.  Sopha>ii(;tits  of  Stymphalus  wrote  an  account 
of  the  expfdition  of  Cyrus  entitled  the  Anabatit,  in  which  he 
bad  himself  taken  part  Cratippus  wrote  a  continuation  of 
Tbucydides'  liistoty,  covering  the  same  period  as  Theopompoa 
ill   bu  H^Huca  dealt  with.     AiiitippuB  ot  Cynoe  wrote  • 
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lIiHtory  of  Africa,  A  History  of  SieUy  was  written  by  HermiM 
of  Methyinna ;  histories  of  Greece  by  l)ionysoiloruft,  a  Bceotian, 
and  by  Anaxis,  also  a  Boeotian ;  a  History  of  Amphipolis  anl  of 
Greece  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of  Philip  by  Zoilui 
the  Homeromastix ;  a  History  of  the  Sacred  War  by  Cephiso- 
dorus ;  a  History  of  Africa  by  Tlieochrestus ;  histories  of  Persia 
by  Heraclides  of  Cyjue  and  by  Dino ;  o  History  of  Egypt  by 
Aristagovas  of  Miletus,  wlio  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  either 
the  author  of  the  Ionic  revolt  or  the  comic  poet  of  that  name ; 
while  Dionysius  the  elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  Theociitua 
of  Chios,  a  Sophist,  are  also  mentioned  as  historians.  A  rela- 
tion by  marriage  of  Dionysius  the  elder  was  Philistus  of  Syra- 
cuse. Altliou^h  an  adherent  of  tyranny,  he  was  banisliod  by 
Dionysius.  and  in  exile  he  composed  his  History  of  Sicily  in 
seven  books,  which  began  a  century  before  the  Trojan  war,  and 
came  down  to  the  capture  of  Agrigentum  in  &a  406,  thus 
including  the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysius.  He  was  recalled 
from  exile  by  the  younger  Dionysius,  and  began  a  history  of 
his  reign,  which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  Tlie 
opinion  of  antiquity  was  adverse  to  Philistus,  who  is  spoken  of 
as  a  petty  sycophant,  who  wrote  his  history  to  flatter  Dionysius 
and  obtain  a  revocation  of  his  sentence  of  exile.  But,  in  accept- 
ing this  verdict,  we  must  allow  for  the  fact  that  its  unfavourable 
character  was  proliaMy  due  in  part  to  the  exag'^erations  of 
TimsBus,  a  later  historian.  Philistus  seems  to  have  imitated 
Thucydides — according  to  Dionynius  of  Halicamassus  he  carried 
his  imitation  so  fur  as  to  leave  his  work  incomplete  I — and  to 
have  plagiarised  from  his  account  of  the  Sicilian  expedition. 
The  uncompleted  history  of  Philistus  was  continued  by  Athania 
(or  Athanas)  of  Syracuse.  Other  writers  of  Syracusan  history 
were  Anlandios  and  Pallias.  Here,  finally,  we  may  mention 
^neas,  surnamed  the  Tactician,  who  wrote  on  Strafegies,  a  work 
in  several  books,  of  which  one  only,  on  siege  defence,  has  come 
down  to  us.  Its  literary  worth  is  of  the  slightest.  The  devia* 
tions  from  the  best  Attic,  which  are  a  feature  of  Xenophoo^i 
style,  axe  canied  by  .^neaa  to  the  point  of  hftrharhnL 
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THB  BBOnnmroB  ov  bhxtorio  and  thb  nan  LOGOOBAf  HiBik 

>  Eloqubnct  at  all  times  existed  among  the  Gieeks,  but  ot 
/  oratory  we  find  no  traces  until  the  time  of  the  Peloponneaian 
war.  In  Homer  eloquence  ranks  as  high  as  doughty  deeds  ;  ^ 
Nestor,^  Odysseus,'  and  Menelaus  have  each  his  own  i^t}  le,  dis- 
tinguished and  characterised  in  a  manner  which  shows  the 
existence  and  appreciation  of  eloquence  in  the  earliest  time&^ 
Most  of  the  tyrants  in  the  various  cities  of  Greece  owed  the 
power  they  usurped  in  no  small  degree  to  tlie  eloquence  which 
enabled  them  to  gain  ascendancy  over  the  people,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  such  proper  names  as  Pythagoras,  Euagoras,  Protagoras, 
&C. — all  implying  abilities  in  speaking — shows  t)ie  value  com- 
monly set  upon  a  quality  so  useful  in  political  life.  Even  with* 
out  the  express  testimony  of  Thucydides,^  we  should  liave  no 
hesitation  in  ascribing  the  achievements  of  Themistocles  to  his 
powers  of  eloquence ;  and  the  thunders  of  Pericles,  though  their 
echoes  reach  our  ears  only  in  a  few  phrases  which  Aristotle 
has  pres>erveti,  are  testified  to  by  both  the  historian  and  the 
comedians  ^  of  his  time. 

In  all  thiise  cases^  however,  the  triumphs  of  eloquence  were 
due  rather  to  matter  than  manner.  It  was  the  force  of  Themia* 
tocles'  genius  and  the  comprehensive  grasp  of  Pericles'  mind  that 
influenced  their  audience :  whatever  of  charm  there  was  in  their 
speeches,  though  not  without  effect  npon  their  hearers,  waa 

»  n,  ix.  44.^  «  /7.  L  a4«.  *  IL  iu.  aia. 

*  For  «n  explicit  reoognition  of  the  power  of  eloqnenoe,  ef,  Od,  tuL  167. 

*  i.  138  :  Kal  d  tibf  fUTi.  x*<ipttt  Ix^  nd  k^trfijaaffBai  Mt  re. 

*  Arist.  Ach,  530 :  TLtpuXhit  cCX^/twtat  iarpoMi^  4fip6ifTa  ^wtKiiax  rV 
'KXXdda. 
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probably  not  premeditated  or  deliberately  aimed  at  by  the 
speakers.  Speech  is  an  instrument  for  the  communication  of 
ideas  and  feelings,  wliich  has  to  be  use<l  for  some  considerable 
time  before  the  instrument  itself  becomes  an  object  of  attention^ 
and  before  its  capacities  are  realised,  improvements  added  or 
beauty  consciously  imparted  to  it.  It  is  only  when  men  have 
come  to  recognise  that  ihe  end  at  which  eloquence  aims  can  be 
better  attained  when  aided  by  art,  that  native  and  untutored 
eloquence  becomes  finished  oratory. 
),-  For  the  development  of  eloquence  the  first  requisite  is 
^  freedom  of  speech.  Under  an  Asiatic  despotism  there  is  no 
public  speaking :  in  a  Homeric  aristocracy  there  was  lacking 
the  reaction  of  audience  on  speaker,  which  is  essential  to 
eloquence.  It  is  only  when  a  free  citizen  must  rely  on  words 
to  influence  or  to  guide  his  fellow-citizens  that  eloquence  can 
grow.  In  the  next  place,  when  the  eloquence  which  is  the 
fruit  of  political  freedom  has  been  called  into  existence,  its 
further  development  is  conditioned  by  the  gencnd  culture  of 
the  time.  The  lower  the  level  of  education  in  the  audience, 
the  lower  the  quality  of  eloquence  capable  of  being  used 
with  effect.  When,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  spread 
of  culture,  the  general  body  of  citizens  becomes  more  critical, 
eloquence,  to  effect  its  object,  must  rise  in  quality.  The  third 
condition  on  which  the  rise  of  oratory  depends  is  the  conception 
of  the  possibilities  of  prose  composition.  Poetry  is  the  first 
-  form  which  a  literature  takes,  and,  owing  to  the  action  of 
"the  cake  of  custom,"  it  is  only  when  poetry  has  run  most  of 
its  course  that  the  possibility  dawns  on  men  of  investing  prose 
with  literary  merit. 

We  now  are  in  a  position  to  recognise  that,  although  previ- 
ously eloquence  had  existed  in  many  Greeks  as  a  faculty  and  a 
gift,  it  was  not  until  the  concurrence  of  the  conditions  we  have 
enumerated  that  oratory  was  possible  as  an  art.  At  Athena 
the  political  freedom  of  speech  which  is  the  first  requisite  for 
the  growth  of  eloquence  followed  the  Persian  wars ;  and  the 
Athenians  had  not  long  enjoyed  this  condition  before  tha 
Sophists  by  their  encyclopsBdic  knowledge  and  their  systematio 
instruction  brou^'ht  about  the  second  requisite,  that  of  an 
elevation  of  the  standard  of  general  culture.  At  the  same 
time,  too,  and  indirectly  owing  to  tho  labours  of  the  Sophists, 
history,  in  the  shape  of  Herodotus'  work,  demonstrated  by 
example  the  possibility  of  literary  prose. 
'  Among  the  Sophists  mention  must  be  made  of  Protagorasi 
\/'  who  specialiy  exeocised  some  influence  on  the  development  of 
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oratory.  Protagoras  of  Abdera  (B.a  485-415)  offered  the  youth 
of  Athens  an  education  of  a  general  description  which  should 
fit  them  for  all  the  requirements  of  life ;  and  public  speaking, 
being  one  of  the  chief  requirements  of  life  at  Athens,  was 
naturally  included  in  this  education.  By  means  of  his  dialectic 
he  professed  to  enable  his  pupils,  without  being  geometers,  to 
defeat  a  geometer  in  argument,  and  generally  to  make  the 
weaker  argument  victorious.^  It  is  important  also  to  notice 
that  Protagoras  composed  *' common-places''^  of  general  applica- 
bility, which  he  made  his  pupils  learn  and  introduce  into  their 
speeches. 

But  while  the  Sophists  from  the  East  were  either  directly, 
as  Protagoras,  or  indirectly,  as  Pitxiicus  and  Hippias,  preparing 
the  ground  at  Athens,  the  seeds  7)T' oratory  were  Wng  sown 
in  the  West ;  for  although  Athens  was  the  eventual  home  of 
Hellenic  oratory,  she  was  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  art  out- 
stripped by  the  colonies.  The  eloquence  of  Themistocles  was 
practised  and  that  of  Pericles  was  prepared,  while  the  pupils 
of  the  Sophists  committed  portions  of  their  speech  to  memory 
before  proceeding  to  deliver  it,  but  in  all  these  cases  method 
was  wanting  and  theory  was  unknown.  It  was  in  Sicily  that 
the  first  attempts  were  made  to  provide  a  theory  of  rhetoric. 
The  Sicilians  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  controvei-sial 
people,'  and  it  was  from  the  practical  needs  of  the  time  that 
the  theory  of  rhetoric  was  wrought  out.^  When  the  tyrant 
Thrasybulus  was  overthrown  in  Syracuse  and  a  democracy  was 
established,  innumerable  lawsuits  for  the  restitution  of  pro- 
perty, alleged  to  have  been  violently  taken  by  the  tyrant  and 
his  creatures  from  the  lawful  owners,  were  instituted,  and  the 
practical  necessity  of  defending  or  regaining  one's  own  by 
speaking  before  a  democratic  court  of  luw  brought  into  pro- 
minence the  advantage  of  knowing  how  to  make  an  intelligible 
and  effective  speech.  Thus,  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
were  or  might  be  forced  into  law,  Corax  framed  a  rudimentary 
theory  of  rhetoric.^  This  consisted  of  little  more  than  di» 
tinguishing  and  stating  the  parts  of  which  a  speech  should 
consist — the  introduction,  exposition,  arguments,  subsidiary 
remarks,  and   peroration — and  bringing  into  prominence  the 

*  t6w  Ijrrta  \6y6if  uptlma  vouof,  •  rbroi^  loci. 

'  Cio.  Brut,  46  (quoting  from  Aristotle) :  quod  easet  acuta  ilia  gens  et  con* 
iroverMi  natnra. 

*  Ibid.  Itaoue  ait  Arisioielet  cum  sublatis  in  Sioili*  tyrannis  res  privatM 
longo  interralio  indieiia  repeterentur,  turn  primum  e  oontrovenU  nataa 
•rtem  et  pnwepta  OoraotiB  el  Tinam  oonieripaiaaa. 

9  A 
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argument  from  proljability.^  This  argument,  which  was  still 
further  developed  by  Tisias,  the  pupil  of  Co  rax,  whether  used 
to  supplement  or  to  take  the  place  of  evidence,  consisted,  as  its 
name  implies,  in  demonstrating  how  probable,  a  priori^  it  was 
that  what  the  speaker  alleged  really  happened. 

The  law-courts  of  Athens,  though  for  different  reasons,  were 
as  busy  as  those  of  Syracuse,  and  thus,  as  the  conditions  of  the 
two  places  were  similar,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  readily  the  rhetoric 
of  Sicily  was  tninsferred  to  the  soil  of  Attica.  This  transfer- 
ence was  not  effected  by  Gorgias,  as  is  sometimes  said,  altliough 
the  way  for  it  was  prepared  by  him.  Sent  in  aa  427  by  his 
native  city.  Leontini,  to  implore  the  aid  of  Athens  against  Syra- 
cuse, Gorgias  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Athenians  by  the 
brilliance  of  his  oratory.  Gorgias'  oratory,  however,  was  not 
based  on  the  theory  of  Corax  or  Tisias,  nor  did  it  owe  its  success 
to  this.  It  was  not  by  method  or  arrangement,  but  by  the 
mere  beauty  (as  it  was  then  considered)  of  his  diction  that 
Gorgias  gained  his  fame  and  roused  the  Athenians  to  a  sense 
of  what  was  possible  in  oratory.  Tested  by  the  standard  of 
later  oratory,  Gorgias  cannot  be  ranked  high.  As  was  natural 
at  a  time  when  prose  was  only  beginning  to  exist,  Gorgias  con- 
ceived but  inadequately  the  difference  between  it  and  poetry, 
and  consequently  foisted  into  his  prose  expressions  suited  only 
to  poetry.  His  fragments  (for  the  two  speeches,  the  Encomium 
and  the  speech  for  Palamedes  ascribed  to  him  are  of  doubtful 
authenticity)  show  much  extravagance  of  antithesis  and  paral- 
lelism, and  suffer  from  a  plethora  of  word& 

The  theory  of  rhetoric  Gorgias  did  not  teach,  and  in  point  of 
style,  in  his  endeavour  to  compensate  by  poetry  of  expression 
for  tlie  loss  of  the  metre  of  verse,  he  exercised  more  influence 
on  the  prose  of  Thucydides  than  on  Athenian  forensic  oratory. 

At  Athens,  as  at  Syracuse,  many  a  man  found  himself  in  the 
position  of  having  to  appear  in  a  law-court  without  being  able 
to  make  a  speech.  This  gave  rise  at  Athens  to  the  praciioe  of 
procuring  some  one  else  to  write  the  needful  speech,  and  then 
committing  it  to  memory.  The  men  who  wrote  these  speechesi 
and  thus  d3veloped  the  idea  suggested  by  the  common-places  of 
Protagoras  and  Grorgias,  were  called  logographers.*  Their  im- 
portance is  twofold.    In  the  first  place,  they  raised  oratoxy  to  an 


«  e/ic6t. 

*  Schol.  Plat.  Phadr,  pi  317,  Bekk  :  Xoyaypd^cm  yiip  iiciXmrn  6L  TaStuA 
rods  ivl  fiiffOu  \6ywt  ypd^otrrat  Kot  vvrpitammn  oAnAt  tU  ducaaTipuL,fiifyr9' 
pas  M  To^  dc  iavrOtf  X^yorrai. 
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art ;  and  next,  they  made  it,  what  it  had  not  hitherto  heen,  a 
de])artnient  of  hterature. 

Jjoth  these  results  were  dne  to  the  practice,  introduced  hj 
the  logo«rrai'hi»r8,  of  writiug  8peech(»a  Previously,  statesmen, 
being  concerned  only  with  the  practical  object  of  carrying  out 
their  plans,  and  not  interesting  themselves  in  develoi>ing  tlieir 
speeches  artisticidly,  had  no  reason  for  writing  them  out  before- 
liand,  or,  when  they  had  attained  th('ir  object,  for  publishing 
tliein  suWquently.  And  even  when  the  practice  of  composing 
and  publishing  speeches  had  established  itself,  the  traditions  of 
stjitesmHnship  were  opiX)sed  to  a  ];K)litician'8  descending  to  the 
level  of  a  Sophist  in  this  respect  For  not  only  were  the 
Sophists  suspected  of  s|)eaking  rather  for  effect  thnn  truth,  but 
they  also  received  money  for  their  services,  which  was  repug- 
nant to  Athenian  sentiment  The  logographers,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  led  by  professional  reasons  to  write  out  the  whole 
of  a  speech  for  a  client,  and  having  done  so,  when  the  trial  was 
at  a  sucttessful  end,  were  naturally  inclined  to  publish  the 
6]>eech  for  the  sake  of  advertising  their  ability.  Thus  we  owe 
to  the  logo^rraphers  the  literature  of  onitory. 

Tiie  earliest  known  logo^pher  is  Antiphon  of  Athens.  Of 
him  we  know  practically  little  more  than  is  told  us  in  the 
famous  chapter  of  Thucydides,^  which  gave  rise  in  antiquity  to 
the  conjecture  that  the  historian  was  a  pupil  of  the  orator. 
Born  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars,  rather  younger  than 
Gorgias  and  some  years  older  than  Thucydides,  Antiphon,  the 
son  of  Sophilus,  of  the  deme  of  Khanmos,  gave  early  proof  of 
his  oligarchical  tendencies  in  politics  by  defending  the  peoples 
of  Samothrace  and  Lindus  against  charges  as  to  the  non-pay- 
ment by  them  of  their  tribute  as  allies  to  Athens.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  he  took  the  main  share  in 
establishing  the  tyranny  of  the  Four  Hundred.  On  the  failure 
of  this  revolution,  Antiphon  joined  the  extreme  oligarchs  in 
their  resolve  to  make — in  opposition  to  the  moderate  oligarchs 
*-no  conce-^sions  to  the  ]ieople,  and  departed  as  member  of  an 
embassy  to  treat  with  Sparta  for  assistance  on  any  terms  against 
the  people.  When  he  returned  to  Athens  he  was  impeached 
before  the  council;  was  thereupon  charged  with  treason,  con- 
demnedi  and  executed  (&a  411).* 

1  riii.  68. 

<  The  speech  which  he  made  in  hii  defence,  entitled  h  rt^  rtpl  furm^ 
rrdtf'ewf,  «nd  which  has  not  come  down  to  ns,  wm  the  Kroatest  he  ever  com- 
poeed,  and  ia  referred  to  in  the  £udemian  Ethics,  iiL  5  {  mU  /jmWw  $9 
fpOitHatUP  iofiip  fkiyak6^vxo9  rl  8ocf«  M  #«'ow8aiy  f  ToXXoit  roct  rvyj(^iU 
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In  tlie  troubled  times  of  the  later  3'ears  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  Antiphon's  is  a  dark  and  mysterious  figure.  He  was, 
according  to  Thucydides,  the  greatest  orator  of  his  day,  and  yet 
he  himself  pitictically  never  s{X)ke  in  public.  His  talent  >va8 
so  groat  as  to  be  suspicious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  He  toiled 
for  years  in  the  darkness  and  underground  workings  of  oligar- 
chical clubs  and  secret  societies,  and  only  emerged  to  the  sur- 
face of  politics  voluntarily  when  he  could  at  last  establish  the 
tyranny  of  tlie  Four  Hundred.  Though  destitute  of  the  i>oliti- 
cal  morality  which  teaches  that  an  existing  constitution  should 
be  changed  only  by  legal  agitation,  faithless  to  the  oath  which 
bound  him,  as  other  citizens,  to  maintain  the  democracy  of 
Athens,  author  of  a  reign  of  terror  which  was  liased  on  metho- 
diciil  and  wltolesale  assassination,  Antiphon  is  called  a  man  of 
unsurpassed  virtue  by  Thucydides.  The  explanation  of  this  is 
that  he  was  an  oligarch  distinguished  by  two  qualities ;  he  had 
no  personal  ambition,  and  he  was  faithful  to  his  cause.  He 
worked  for  his  party  during  many  years  without  putting  him- 
-  self  forward  for  office  or  reward,  and,  when  the  hour  of  triumph 
wnne.  he  did  not  abuse  it  for  personal  gain.  When  the  Four 
Hundred  fell,  he  did  not,  like  Theramenes.  desert  his  cause, 
nor,  like  his  fellow-ambassadors  to  Sparta,  fly  from  the  danger 
incurred  by  retuming  to  Athens.  He  would  sacrifice  to  Sparta 
everything  that  gave  an  Athenian  cause  to  be  proud  of  his 
country  in  order  to  destioy  the  democracy  of  Athens,  but  he 
faced  death  mther  than  betmy  his  party. 

Few  as  are  the  works  of  Antiphon  which  have  come  down  to 
us  (and  although  ])rohably  all  of  these  few  fall  within  the  ten 
yeais  wliich  follow  the  peace  of  Nicias),  they  not  uly  show  us 
the  beginnings  of  Attic  })ruse,  but  they  also  permit  us  to  see 
Attic  prose  and  Attic  oratory  in  the  prticess  of  development. 
As  we  have  already  said,  the  practice  of  writing  a  whole  speech 
for  another  person  to  deliver  was  but  the  extension  of  the  sys- 
tem of  composing  "common-places,"  or  general  arguments  to  be 
inserted  in  8]K'eches  otiierwise  extemporary.  The  speeches  of 
Antiplion,  however,  were  not  only  composed  to  be  delivered  as 
wholes,  but  they  also  contain  many  common-places  repeated  in 
tjje  various  speeches,  and  thus  we  have  present  in  Antiphon 
1  oth  the  old  system  of  the  rhetoricians  and  the  new  system  of 
the  lo^ograi)hei's,  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  old. 
'"^  Again,  one  of  the  first  things  tliat  received  attention  and 
illustration  at  the  hands  of  the  Sicilian  rhetoricians  was  the 
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arprnment  from  general  probability;^  and  here,  too,  Antiphon 
bntrays  tlie  rudimontary  8ta<;e  in  wbich  his  oratory  still  is. 
liis  strength  lies  mainly  in  his  treatment  of  general  probabili- 
ties, and  he  is  neve]:.j¥eary  of  reproducing  such  arguments  in  a 
variety  of  forms.  The  analysis  and  development  of  evidence 
could  otdy  come  later  in  the  history  of  furensic  oratory,  and 
while  this,  the  true  mode  of  procedure,  remained  in  embryo, 
general  probability  and  matter  really  foreign  to  the  point  natu- 
rally received  the  orator's  greatest  attention.  Correlated  with 
this  immaturity  is  Antiphon's  inferiority  in  the  exposition  of 
the  facts  of  his  case.  His  own  mind  and  the  sophistical  temper 
of  his  time  im[)ellc<l  him  to  neglect  the  simjile  business  of  nar- 
rating facts,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  himself  to  tlie  more 
cx>ngenial  work  of  employing  his  subtlety  in  a  priori  arguments 
and  ingenious  hypotheses. 

A  further  indication  of  immaturity  is  to  be  noticed  in  the 
absence  of  individual  ethos^  from  the  speeches  of  Antiphon. 
His  speeches  have  an  ethos,  but  it  is  the  same  in  all  Tiiey 
all  have  the  same  character  of  manly  simplicity  and  honest 
directness.  But  there  is  no  attempt  to  make  any  difference 
between  the  character  of  the  speech  put  in  the  mouth  of  the 
young  Mityleiisean  who  is  defending  himself  from  the  charge  of 
having  murdered  Heroiles,  and  that  of  the  speech  of  the  Athe- 
nian charged  with  the  death  of  a  choreutes,  who  had  discharged 
tlie  duties  of  choregus  more  than  once,  was  a  member  of  the 
Council,  and  must  therefore  have  been  of  advanced  years  and 
large  ex|)erience.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view  such  indis- 
crimination must  be  considered  a  defect,  and  from  a  practical 
point  of  view  it  is  a  still  more  serious  fault ;  for  the  practice  of 
empl(»ying  a  logogmpher,  tliough  much  adopted,  was  not  con- 
sidered very  creditable,^  and  consequently  it  would  be  a  practi- 
cal duty  of  the  logograplier  to  suit  the  speech  to  the  character 
and  position  of  the  8}>eaker  as  much  as  possible,  in  onier  to 
avoid  arousing  suspicion.  Accordingly,  in  Lysias  we  find  tliat 
each  speech  has  its  individual  ethos. 

These  immaturities  are  naturally  found  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinctness in  the  Tetralo<(ie8.  These  speeches  were  composed  by 
Antiphon  as  commoii  forms,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
they  formed  the  illustrative  part  of  a  work  by  him  on  the 
theory  of  rhetoric ;  ^  but  as  the  existence  of  such  a  work  is 

^  f  k6f . 

*  By  ethoi  ii  technioally  mannt  the  inipreuion  prodaoed  oa  the  hearmr  \f$ 
the  cliHracter  of  the  speaker,  »t  reveMled  in  hia  speeoh. 
<  Plato,  EuthyiL  389D ;  Phoed,  3570,  D ;  and  cf.  Bhd,  ad  Alex,  361 
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merely  conjecture,  tlm  cotijectnre  can  hardly  be  adopted.  The 
Tetralo«3nes,  as  tlie  name  implies,  consisted  eacli  of  four  speecliesi 
for  tliey  treat  of  charges  of  liomicide ;  an<l  at  Athens  in  such 
cases  the  prosecution  sj>oke  first,  the  defence  replied,  the  pi-ose- 
cution  then  rejoined,  and,  finally,  tlie  defence  concluded  with 
another  sjieech. 

The  First  Tetralogy  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  an  Athe- 
nian citizen  has  been  found  killed,  and  that  another  Athenian, 
against  whom  tlie  deceased  was  about  to  bring  a  lawsuit,  ifl 
accused  of  murdering  him.  The  first  speech  for  the  prosecution 
commences  with  a  w^arning  that  the  defendant's  cunning  is  so 
great  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  })rove  a  case  against  him.  How- 
ever, in  the  first  place,  the  death  must  have  been  the  result  of 
deliberate  murder,  for  the  facts  of  the  case  exclude  any  other 
supposition.  Thieves  would  have  taken  the  deceased's  clothes; 
time  and  place  show  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  a 
quarrel :  if  it  had  been  a  drunken  fray,  his  fellow-drinkers  would 
have  come  forward  ;  and  the  deceased  could  not  have  been  killed 
in  mistake  for  some  one  else,  for  liis  slave  also  was  killed.  In 
the  second  place,  the  general  probabilities  point  to  the  defendant 
— smarting  under  previous  defeats  and  dreading  still  further 
disgrace  in  a  pending  lawsuit— as  the  man  who  committed  the 
murder.  Finally,  the  murdered  slave  recognised  him,  and  before 
dying  stated  the  fact. 

The  defendant  replies : — If  he  is  so  cunning,  would  he 
commit  a  murder  of  which  he  was  sure  to  be  immediately 
suspected  1  However,  in  the  first  place,  the  prosecution  has 
failed  to  show  deliberate  murder,  for  thieves  might  have  been 
frightened  off  before  they  could  strip  the  deceased.  15ut  granted 
it  was  a  case  of  murder,  what  could  be  more  probable  than 
that  some  other  enemy  of  the  murdered  man  committed  the 
murder,  knowing  susfjicion  would  fall  at  once  on  the  defen- 
dant? In  the  next  place,  as  to  the  slave's  evidence,  the  slave 
might  easily  be  mistiiken  ;  and  if  it  is  said  that  the  slave  waa 
prohably  not  mistaken,  against  that  probability  must  be  set  the 
probability  that  if  the  deifendant  planned  the  niunler  he  would 
not  run  the  risk  of  detection  by  being  present  in  i>erson.  As 
Jor  the  impending  lawsuit,  the  danger  from  it  would  be  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  danger  of  committing  such  a  murder. 
Finally,  the  defendant  appeals  to  his  services  to  the  state. 

In  its  rejoi'^der,  the  prosecuti<m  reiterates  that  the  case  is 
one  of  deliberate  murder.  If  the  thieves  were  frightened  off, 
where  are  the  people  who  frightened  them  ?  The  attempt^ 
moreover,  to  inculpate  some  other  enemy  of  the  murdered  man. 
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loan  endangered  aud  therefore  less  open  to  suspicion,  fails,  be- 
cause tliose  less  in  danger  would  have  less  motive.  In  the  next 
place,  the  slave's  evidence  remains  unshaken  ;  for  the  prol>a- 
bility  is  that  the  defendant  was  alone  present,  as  he  thereby 
made  sure  that  the  deed  was  done,  and  avoided  tlie  danger  of 
being  betrayed  by  an  accomplice.  As  for  the  danger  of  com- 
mitting murder  l)eing  greater  than  that  from  the  impemling 
lawsuit,  the  opposite  is  the  case.  The  defendant  liad  no  chance 
of  evading  tiie  lawsuit,  but  he  had  a  chance  of  not  being 
brought  to  trial  for  the  murder.  Again,  the  defendant  says  that 
the  knowledge  that  he  would  be  at  once  suspected  was  enoi^ 
to  prevent  his  committing  such  a  murder.  But  if  the  tmr  of 
being  suspected  was  sufficient  to  divert  him  from  tim  attempt, 
how  much  more  would  it  deter  people  with  Jibm  motive  for 
murder?  Finally,  his  services  to  the  sUlU  show  his  wealth, 
not  his  innocence. 

The  defendant  replies,  first,  tltfi  the  hypothesis  of  thieves 
still  holds  good,  for  the  passev^y,  whose  coming  frightened  off 
the  thieves,  would  themseljpes  be  afraid  of  being  found  wiih  two 
dead  bodies.  Secondljr,  the  slave's  evidence  cannot  be  admitted : 
he  was  not  tortured,  and  as  his  approaching  death  assured  him 
that  he  could  not  be  tortured  for  falseliood,  he  naturally  gave 
the  answer  his  owners  wanted.  Finally,  the  defendant  can 
prove  an  alibi.  (This  decisive  point  is  reserved  till  now,  be- 
cause now  the  prosecution  cannot  reply.) 

la  the  TetralogieSj^altliough  the  case  is  framed  rather  to  suit 
the  arguments  tnanthe  arguments  the  case,  Antiphon  allows 
his  subtlety  and  keenness  in  argumc^nt  to  the  best  adjr^ntage ; 
but  these  speeches  also  show  forensic  oratory  in  the  process  of 
development  Intended  as  models,  they  present  io  our  eyes  the 
intermediate  step  between  theory  and  practice,  They  naturally 
contain  no  exposition  of  the  facts  of  the  Qpe,  for  they  are  meant 
not  for  a  jury,  but  for  the  education  of  Antiphon'?  pupil!»,  and, 
stripped  of  everything  which  would  encumW  the  argument, 
they  lay  before  us  the  method  of  procedure  adopted  by  a 
skilful  advocate.  At  the  «ame  time,  as  we  have  said,  in  the 
excessive  use  of  the  jtrgument  from  probability  and  of  gene- 
ralities, and  in  tb^  Absence  of  any  attempt  at  individual  ethos, 
they  mark  an  immature  stage    f  forensic  oratory. 

It  i^  however,  not  only  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject- 
matter  that  the  Tetralogies  are  tentative  :  their  style  also  is 
inferior  to  the  level  attained  in  the  speeches  delivered  iu  reid 
trials.  Antiphon  is  traditionally  regarded  as  the  reprepentative 
of  the  severe  style  of  oratory.^    This  style  has  for  iU  character' 
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istic  dignity  and  majesty,  not  life  and  movement,  and  it  is  not 
periodic  These  qualities  of  the  severe  style  are  found  to  excess 
in  the  Tetralogies.  In  tlie  real  speeches,  Antiphon,  for  prao- 
tical  purposes,  modified  the  elevated  but  stiff  style  which  he 
felt  at  liberty  to  employ  in  the  Tetralogies. 

Antiphon  is  classed  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  with 
iEschylus  and  Pindar  as  representative  of  the  **  severe "  style 
generally ;  and  Antiphon  may  be  called  the  iEschylus  of  Ora- 
tory, for  the  changes  which  came  over  oratory  subsequently 
are  analogous  to  those  experienced  by  Tragedy  in  the  hands 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  Moreover,  the  religious  views  of 
Antiphon,  being  of  the  snme  old-fashioned  stamp  as  those  of 
iEschylus,  naturally  find  expression  in  terms  which,  appropriate 
as  they  were  to  the  iileas  intended  to  be  conveyed,  were  inevit- 
ably disappearing  from  common  use  in  proportion  as  these  ideas 
themselves  were  being  left  behind  by  the  movement  of  thought. 

In  this  preference,  partly  instinctive  and  partly  deliber.ite,  for 
archaisms  of  language  we  have  one  of  the  elements  which  go 
to  make  up  the  elevation  and  dignity  of  the  *'  severe ''  style. 
Amongst  other  elements  may  be  noticed,  so  far  as  the  vocabu- 
lary of  Antiphon  is  concerned,  the  use  of  poetical  expressions. 
This,  doubtless,  was  inevitable  while  prose  was  young  and  the 
position  of  poetry  was  dominant  in  literature ;  but  in  the  em- 
ployment of  words  and  expression?*,  which,  without  being  poeti- 
cal, were  yet  not  usual  in  ordinary  life,  we  have  the  indication 
of  a  conscious  endeavour  to  exalt  the  language  of  oratory  above 
that  of  ordinary  of  life.  Still  more  unmistakable  in  this  respect 
is  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  use  of  words  and  of  stiff  combi- 
nations of  words  peculiar  to  Antiphon  himself.  The  traditional 
and  still  powerful  influence  of  ix)etry,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
res{>onsible  for  the  ornate  epithets,  the  accumulation  of  syno- 
nyms, and  the  use  of  periphrases. 

Leaving  the  vocabulary  of  Antiphon,  we  find  that  the  severe 
style  is  conventionally  said  to  be  not  "  periodic,"  but  **  running,"  ^ 
bi^incf  thus  opposed  to  the  smooth  style,^  of  which  Isocratea 
is  tlie  representative.  In  the  "  i-unning  "  style,  the  principal 
word  or  words  of  the  sentence  come  first,  and  then  there  follow 
the  attributes  or  qualifications  of  the  principal  woid  in  a  string. 
Any  or  all  of  these  dependent  segments  may  be  cut  off,  but  the 
head  (so  to  speak)  will  still  retain  its  vitality  unimpaired.  The 
traditional  example  of  such  a  style  is  to  be  found  in  the  open- 
ing words  of  Herodotus.*     In  the  periodic  style,  however,  Uie 
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principal  or  independent  word  does  not  com*  first,  but  some 
depoiident  word  :  thus  t)ie  beginning  of  the  perioii  presupposes 
the  eutl,  and  cannot  exist  without  it. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  Antiphon  writes  in  the 
**  running  "  style,  if  by  that  it  were  meant  that  he  has  no  periods. 
No  author  writes  entirely  in  the  **  running"  style.  Even  Hero- 
dotus, when  he  abandons  narrative  fur  disquisition  on  the  causes 
or  eifects  of  historical  events,  naturally  strives  after  periods. 
Much  more  does  tliis  happen  in  those  parts  of  Antiphon's 
speeches  which  contain  the  arguments.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  only  limitation  which  has  to  be  placed  on  the  statement 
that  Antiphon  writes  in  the  "  running  "  style.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  periodic  style  that  the  parts  of  which  the  periods  are 
made  up  are  balanced  with  much  care :  they  are  either  made 
equal  in  length,  or,  if  unequal,  then  the  longer  is  put  at  the  end, 
so  that  the  weight  of  tlie  sentence  is  thrown  forwani.  This 
balance  of  the  parts  of  the  [)eriod.s  thou*;h  specially  distinctive 
of  Isocrntes,  the  representative  of  the  smooth  style,  is  not  absent 
from  Antiphon.  The  latter  author  is  perpetually  striving  after 
antitheses,  and  in  a  long  sentence,  in  which  the  later  clauses 
(being  antithetical  and  parallel  to  the  earlier  clauses)  are  deter- 
mined in  length  and  ^^tructure  by  the  earlier  clauses,  the  result 
is  a  periodic  arrangement  of  the  strictest  kind.  Such  antithetical 
sentences  occur  so  frequently  in  Antiphon  as  to  produce  mono- 
tony, and  lead  not  rarely  to  the  insertion  of  padding  solely  for 
the  sake  of  filling  out  the  sentence  and  completing  the  rhythm. 
At  the  same  time,  in  marked  contrast  to  later  writers,  Antiphon 
often  quite  deliberately  makes  his  sentences  as  irregular  as 
possible.  It  is  this  irregularity,  and  the  absence  or  misuse  of 
connecting  particles,  that  give  to  Antiphon's  speeches  the  slow 
and  deliberate  movement  which  is  sometimes  mere  stiffness,  but 
more  often  impressive  and  majestic. 

Finall}',  the  early  stage  which  Antiphon  occupies  in  the 
development  of  oratory  is  marked  by  the  absence  of  most  of 
the  "figures  of  speech"^  and  all  the  "figures  of  thought"* 
Under  tlie  "  figures  of  speech "  are  included  asyndeton,  the 
repetition  of  the  same  word  or  wonls  at  the  beginning  of  suc- 
cessive sentences  (anaphora),   tlie  assonance   of  whole   words 

hnhn  "AXvof  Torafiw.  BlasB  puts  these  wonls  into  the  periodic  style  si 
follows : — ^AXvarrovfiiir  vlbs  ^if  Kpoicoi,  yiwot  di  Av8^,  tup  rfir^f  *^AXww  irora- 
f^v  Tvpoppof  i6¥u>p  [Alt.  Beied.,  p.  122). 

Note  tbat  by  a  "  colon  "  is  technically  meiint  not  a  complete  sentence,  but 
a  smaller  whole  capable  of  being  inonouuced  in  a  single  brenth.  Thus  tkt 
period  just  given  includes  three  cola  marked  by  the  commas. 
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(parechesis)  or  of  the  ends  of  words  (horaoioteleuton),  questions 
supposed  to  be  put  by  the  opposite  side  (hypophora),  &c.  The 
"iii^'ures  of  thought"  include  irony,  aposiopesis,  feigned  per- 
plexity (aporesis),  &c. 

In  tliis  respect,  as  well  as  in  point  of  style  generally  and  in 

the  treatment  of  his  subject-matter.  Antiphon  nob  only  presents 

to  U3  an  early  stage  of  prose  and  of  oratory,  but  also  allows  us 

!  to  pee,  even  in  those  few  works  of  his  which  have  come  down 

to  us,  the  process  of  development  going  on.  In  the  speech 
*'  Against  a  Step-mother  on  a  Charge  of  Poisoning,"  if  it  is 
genuine,  we  have  Antiphon's  style  and  powers  of  argument  in 
their  most  primitive  and  least  developed  fornu 

The  speech  "  On  the  Murder  of  Herodes  "  shows  him  at  his 
best.  Tliough  not  periodic  in  style,  the  speech  is  strengthened 
throughout  by  the  antitheses  and  parallelisms  which,  as  we  have 
said,  result  in  a  periodic  arrangement  The  language  is  not  so 
archaic  or  so  highly  coloured  as  in  the  Tetralogies,  for  in  his 
real  8i)eeches  Antiphon  feels  the  necessity  laid  on  the  orator  of 
being  readily  intelligible  to  his  liearera.  The  arguments  are 
lively,  and  in  general  we  may  say,  that  while  the  "  Herodes" 
presents  to  us  the  points  peculiar  to  Antiphon  and  distinctive 
of  the  "severe"  style  in  a  manner  which  makes  the  speech 
sufficiently  characteiistic  of  the  author,  these  points  are  yet  so 
modi  tied  as  to  meet  the  practical  demands  made  on  an  orator. 

The  speech  "  On  the  Ohoreutes,"  though  inferior  in  merit  to 
the  "  Herodes,"  is  later  in  development  The  language  approaches 
more  nearly  to  that  of  ordinary  life,  and  the  speech  possesses 
more  life  and  fire  than  do  the  rest  But  although  the  more 
sparing  use  of  antitheses  makes  the  ** Ohoreutes"  less  artificial, 
we  n]iss  to  a  large  extent  in  this  speech  the  stateliness  of 
Antiphon. 

In  conclusion,  the  merits  of  Antiphon  must  be  tested,  not  by 
comparison  with  the  orators  of  later  times,  but  by  the  standard 
of  his  own  age.  This  standard  we  have  given  to  us  in  the 
words  of  Thucydides,  a  contemporary  and  himself  the  represen- 
tative in  history,  as  was  Antiphon  in  oratory,  of  the  severe  style. 
Thucydides  says  of  Antiphon  that  his  two  merits  lay  in  the 
power  of  his  ideas  and  the  clearness  of  his  expression.  Vivacious 
or  natural  his  style  does  not  pretend  to  be,  but  to  the  clear  and 
dignified  expression  of  clever  arguments  he  did  attain  ;  and  it  if 
in  the  success  with  which  he  realised  the  end  which  he  proposed 
to  himself  that  the  merit  of  Antiphon  as  an  artist  couaintiL 
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CHAPTER  IL 

FRAOnCAL  ORATORY  :   ANDOCIDES  AND  LYSIAflL 

Thb  name  of  Andocides  is  associateii  with  the  mutilation  of  the 
/  Hcrmae.  In  B.a  415,  when  the  Sicilian  ex|)edition  was  on  tho 
/^  point  of  sailing,  Athens  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  indescribable 
alarm  by  the  mutilation  of  all  the  images  of  Hermes  throughout 
the  city.  Such  a  deed  could  only  have  been  executed  by  an 
organised  body  of  men,  and  must  therefore  have  been  the  work 
of  one  of  tliose  secret  oligarchical  clubs  whose  object  was  the 
overthrow  of  the  democracy.  Further,  as  these  oligarchs  habi- 
tually maintained  relations  with  the  enemies  of  Attiens,  a  con- 
certed attack  from  without  was  momentarily  expected,  though 
from  what  quarter  no  man  knew.  To  tlie  anticipation  of  these 
practical  and  immediate  dangers  were  added  in  the  minds  of  tlie 
Athenians  tho  yet  greater  calamities  to  be  expected  from  the 
wrath  of  the  ofrenil(id  gods.  From  the  age  of  Homer  to  the 
latest  times  of  the  Konian  Empire,  the  belief  held  that  if  the 
gOils  of  a  city  were  tempted  or  driven  to  go  over  to  the  enemy, 
defeat  was  inevitable ;  and  it  must  have  been  reganled  as  the 
purpose  of  the  mutilators  to  ensure  by  this  insult  to  the  gods 
the  defeat  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  and  the  ultimate  victory  of 
the  Peluponnesian  enemy. 

The  state  of  suspense  in  which  the  Athenians  were  thus  plunged 
furnislied  the  conditions  favourable  to  the  appearance  of  aspi- 
rants after  notoriety,  and  the  demand  for  information  created 
the  su[)ply.  Informers  of  various  kinds  were  soon  forthcoming 
with  liiles  calculated  to  exaggerate  the  existing  alarm,  and  many 
innocent  persons  were  inculpated.  At  length  Andocides,  when 
most  of  the  real  authors  of  the  mutilation  had  escaped,  and 
when  his  father  and  other  innocent  relatives  were  along  with 
himself  in  danger  of  deatli,  was  prevailed  on  to  reveal  the  truth. 
According  to  his  account,  the  mutilation  was  the  wild  exploit 
of  a  club  of  young  men— tiie  **  Mohocks  "  of  the  time — to  which 
he  belonged.  Whether  Andocides  himself  actually  took  part 
in  the  proceeding  is  difficult  to  say,  but  his  revelations,  reducing 
the  affair  to  its  proper  proportions,  restored  quiet  to  the  city, 
and  thus  for  the  time  defeated  the  designs  of  Peisander  and 
other  oligarchs,  who  for  purposes  of  their  own  were  at  least  foster- 
ing the  |>anic. 

For  thus  interfering  with  the  plans  of  Peisander,  Andocides 
foon  paid  the  penalty ;  for  he  was  banished  by  the  action  of 
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a  decree  of  Isotimides,  ostensibly  directed  generally  against 
those  wlio  luid  committed  and  confessed  impiety,  but  really 
against  Aiulocides  solely.  Having  spent  some  time  in  Cyprus 
as  a  merchant,  and  having  there  rendered  services  to  tbe 
democracy  of  Athens,  in  411,  unaware  of  the  overthroNf  of  the 
democracy  by  the  Four  Hundred,  he  returned  to  Athens,  and 
was  lucky  to  escape  from  the  hands  of  the  tyrants  with  his  life. 
In  410,  having  rendered  fresh  services  to  Athens,  he  made 
another  attempt  to  establish  himself  in  his  native  city.  The 
8()cech  which  he  at  this  time  made  ''on  his  return''  is  still 
extant.  It  was.  however,  unsuccessful,  and  Andocides  returned 
to  exile  once  more,  until  the  amnesty  of  B.O.  403  restored  him 
to  his  country. 

For  some  time  Andocides  lived  in  peace,  discharging  expen- 
sive  "  liturgies  "  and  otherwise  serving  his  country ;  but  in  8.0. 
399,  his  enemies,  reviving  the  old  tales  against  him,  charged  him 
with  impio.ty  and  with  breaking  the  decree  of  Isotimides,  by 
which  he  had  originally  been  banished.  In  his  defence  he 
delivered  the  speech  on  the  Mysteries,  and  was  acquitted. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  Corinthian  war,  b.o.  390,  he 
appears  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  to  our  view.  Sent  by  the 
Athenians  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  peace  with  Sparta,  he 
returned  nevertheless  to  Athens,  and  laid  before  the  people  the 
terms  of  the  Spartans  in  the  extant  speech  "  On  the  Peace." 

Andocides  was  not  a  rhetorician,  but  an  orator.  He  received 
no  technical  instruction  in  rhetoric  and  had  no  acquaintance 
with  the  theory  of  6|)eaking.  His  knowledge  of  oratory  was 
perfectly  empirical,  and  such  as  could  be  picked  up  by  attend- 
ance at  the  Ecclesia.  He  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
least  worthy  of  the  ten  orators  of  the  canon ;  but  the  fact  that 
he  is  included  at  all  |)oints  to  some  good  qualities  in  him,  and 
he  has  at  least  the  interest  attaching  to  an  orator  who  shows 
the  level  to  which  at  that  time  an  Athenian  of  natural  buf 
uncultivated  eloquence  could  attain. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  indication  of  his  ignorance  of  the 
theory  of  speaking  is  his  inability  to  arrange  his  subject-matter. 
The  distinction  between  facts  and  inferences  or  arguments  from 
facts  is  an  important  one,  and  is  marked  by  such  writers  as 
Antiphon  or  Lvsias  by  assigning  distinct  parts  of  the  speech  to 
the  naiTative  and  to  the  argument.  But  of  anv  such  distinction 
Andocides  is  quite  innocent.  His  facts  and  his  arguments  poux 
out  just  as  they  come  to  mind.  Moreover,  they  continue  to 
pour  out  as  long  as  any  are  left.  To  distinguish  between  the 
essential  and  the  non-essential  facts  of  a  tale  implies  piofessiona] 
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skill  quite  as  much  as  does  discrimination  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  subject-matter;  and  the  lack  of  this  professional  skill 
has  for  its  result  that  Antiphon  lets  his  facts  run  away  with 
him.  Parentheses  of  great  length  are  frequent,  and  lead  to 
many  repetitions  and  much  disorder.  Terse  Andocides  cannot 
be,  and  liis  want  of  brevity  entails  want  of  clearness. 

Again,  while  in  the  case  of  Antiphon  we  saw  that  the 
tendency  of  the  technical  orator  was  to  develop  strength  in 
argument,  in  Andocides  we  see  that  the  orator  witliout  teclinical 
cultivation  is  unaccustomed  to  deal  with  general  propositions 
and  arguments.  Particulars,  however,  he  can  grasp,  and  thus  he 
is  naturally  led  to  convert  everything  into  narrative.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  tendency  to  ])articulars  and  to  copious 
narrative,  though  distinct  from  the  artistic  brevity  and  clearness 
of  a  Lysias,  has  by  a  law  of  compensiition  a  strength  of  its  own. 

In  the  first  place,  the  tendency  is  natural  and  leads  to  a 
natural  arrangement  of  the  topics  of  the  speech.  Next,  and 
this  is  more  important,  the  details  in  which  Andocides  delights 
give  a  reality  and  vividness  to  his  descriptions,  which  constitute 
his  chief  claim  to  rank  as  an  orator.  This  graphic  power  is 
considerably  assisted  by  his  practice  of  introducing  dialogue 
into  his  speeches.  This  practice  is  indeed  only  another  charac- 
teristic of  the  type  of  mind,  or  rather  of  the  level  of  oratory, 
which  luxuriates  in  particulars  and  details.  But  what  it  lacks 
in  artistic  repression  it  compensates  for  in  vivacity  and  natural- 
ness. Further,  in  Andocides,  as  in  most  cases,  the  mind  which 
finds  a  difficulty  in  generalisations  but  delights  in  the  parti- 
cular has  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  personal  Accordingly  we 
find  that  Andocides  supplements  his  powers  of  setting  a  scene 
vividly  l)efore  our  eyes  with  the  power,  equally  graphic,  of  strik- 
ing character-drawing. 

In  the  language  of  Andocides  we  find  the  same  qualities  as 
in  the  treatment  of  his  Sltbject^matter.  His  language  is  that  of 
ordinary  everyday  life,  used  without  any  straining  either  after 
effect  01  after  a  definite  artistic  result.  He  has  not  the  splen- 
dour or  the  archaisms  o(  Antiphon.  Like  Antiphon,  however, 
he  has  words  and  phrases  of  a  poetical  colour,  but  the  method 
of  using  them  is  entirely  different  in  the  two  orators.  By 
Antiphon  they  are  used  with  the  deliberate  object  of  realising 
the  conception  which  he  had  formed  of  an  elevated  and  mag- 
nificent style.  In  the  case  of  Andocides,  they  fell  from  the 
speaker's  lips  like  his  anecdotes  and  his  details,  just  as  they  are 
suggested  by  the  association  of  ideas,  in  a  manner  perfectly 
natural  and  quite  inartistic ;  whereas  Antiphon's  general  leveJ 
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of  language  is  lofty  enough  to  admit  of  poetical  expiessions 
beine  used  without  any  great  discord,  and  the  vocabulary  of 
Amlocides  is  such  that  these  words  act  as  a  purple  p)atch. 

The  style  of  Andocides  is  even  more  loose  and  sprawling 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The  absence  of  a  iiistinctly 
periodic  style  in  his  predecessor,  Antiphon,  is  remedied  to  a  large 
extent  by  his  frequent  use  of  antitheses  and  parallelisms ;  but 
as  Andocides  does  not  make  any  systematic  or  regular  use  even 
of  this  form  of  composition,  he  is  delivered  over  without  hope 
to  chimsiness  and  long- win dedness.  Not  only  do  his  facts,  but 
his  words  run  away  with  him.  The  want  of  artistic  expression 
and  the  lack  of  technical  instruction  are  even  more  obvious  in 
the  style  than  in  the  subject-matter  of  Andocides. 

Of  the  four  speeches  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Andocides,  one,  the  speech  against  Alcibiades,  is  cer- 
tainly not  genuine.  Of  the  other  three,  the  greatest  is  that  "  On 
the  Mysteries."  In  spite  of  its  technical  defects,  this  is  a  good 
speech,  not  merely  because  it  possesses  all  the  good  qualities  of 
Andocides  which  we  have  mentioned  above,  but  because  we 
feel  that  the  speaker  kept  touch  throughout  with  his  audienc& 
Giving  us  this  impression,  the  speech  possesses  a  reality  which 
many  more  arti^tic  productions  fail  to  produce.  Specially  notice- 
able in  this  s]>eech  is  the  ethos.  It  was  the  speaker's  object  to 
produce  a  good  impression  of  himself  among  his  hearers,  and  he 
poses  with  great  success. 

In  this  last  respect  the  speech  "  On  his  Be  turn  "  is  a  great  con- 
trast to  that  **  On  the  Mysteries."  The  ethos  is  equally  marked, 
but  it  is  of  a  different  kind.  The  impression  produced  in  the 
6i>eech  "  On  his  Return  "  is  not  that  of  a  man  whose  good  con- 
science assures  him  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear,  but  of  a  man 
who  depends,  and  whose  hopes  are  based,  on  admitting  that  he 
relies  purely  on  the  good- will  of  his  hearers.  In  other  respects, 
too,  the  speech  "  On  his  Return  "  is  both  less  pleasing  and  less 
good  than  that  **  On  the  Mysteries."  The  former  is  much  more 
artificial  than  the  latter,  and  for  that  very  reason  inferior  to  it 
Andocides  is  only  good  when  he  is  natural.  The  "  Return  "  is 
brief,  and  consequently  the  sentences  are  more  compact,  but  in 
other  respects  the  condensation  is  that  of  amputation  ;  and  An- 
docides deprived  of  his  details  is  shorn  of  his  strength.  The 
circunistanccs  under  which  the  speech  "On  his  Return"  wai 
delivered  did  not  afford  Andocidos  much  hope  of  success,  and 
he  is  consequently  throughout  chilled  and  depressed.  He  never 
reaches  the  comfortable  wannth  which  is  thu  condition  of  a  good 
anecdote,  and  is  never  sufficiently  at  his  ease  Uf  fall  into  a 
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reminiscence  or  quotation  from  the  poets.     This  does  indeed 
render  his  style  more  even,  hut  it  deprives  it  of  variety. 

The  speech  **  On  the  Peace/'  unjustly  suspected  of  not  heing 
genuine,  is  inferior  to  that  '*0n  the  MysterifS,"  hut  presents  all 
the  characteristics  of  Andocidea  It  possesses  no  order  or  method 
in  the  treatment  of  the  suhject-matter ;  it  runs  mainly  to  narra- 
tive, and  ahounds  in  parentheses  and  ill-constructed  sentences. 
It  is  vivid  and  natural,  and  presents  instances  of  dialogue  in  the 
Andocidcan  manner.  It  is  patched  with  reminiscences  from  the 
poets,  and  is  generally  inartistia  Moreover,  and  this  is  charac- 
teristic of  Andocides,  the  references  to  history  are  thoroughly 
untrustworthy. 

Lysias  was  the  son  of  the  Syracusan  Cephalos,  who  had 
settled  as  a  resident  alien  at  Athens,  and  in  whose  house  Plato 
lays  the  scene  of  his  Republic.  Lysias  himself,  although  horn 
at  Athens  and  in  character  wholly  Attic,  remained  always  a 
metic.  The  year  of  his  hirth  is  uncertain.  On  the  one  liand, 
as  he  went  to  Thurii  at  the  age  of  fiiteen,  and  Thurii  was  only 
founded  in  aa  444,  he  cannot  have  lieen  bom  at  the  earliest 
before  b.g.  459.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  senior  to  Isocrates, 
and  therefore  was  born  before  B.C.  436.  From  Thurii  he  was 
driven  out  in  ac.  412  by  the  anti-Athenian  party  on  the  failure 
of  the  Sicilian  expedition.  He  retunied  to  Athens,  and  there 
lived  in  peace  until  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  In  B.a 
404  the  Thirty,  veiling  their  real  motive  of  plunder  under  iH>li- 
tical  accusations,  attacked  various  wealthy  metics,  among  whom 
were  Lysias  and  his  brother  Polemarchns.  The  latter  was  exe- 
cuted, but  Lysias  managed  to  escape  from  Athens  to  Megara. 
There  he  rendered  great  services  to  the  cause  of  the  Athenian 
democracy,  and  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty  in  B.o.  403  the 
citizenship  was  accnrdin^'ly  conferred  on  him,  but  the  decree, 
owing  to  some  informality,  was,  on  the  motion  of  a  political 
opponent,  nullified.  The  first  thing  Lysias  did  on  his  return  to 
Athens  was  to  appeal  to  the  law  fur  vengeance  for  the  death  of 
his  brother.  The  speech  which  he  made  on  this  occasion  haSi 
in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  the  interest  of  being  the 
earliest  of  his  extant  s{>eeches,  and  is,  further,  the  only  speech 
recorded  to  have  been  delivered  by  Lysias  himself.  From  this 
time  on  he  must  have  worked  hard  as  a  logographer,  for  over 
two  hundred  speeches  by  him  were  known  to  antiquity,  although 
only  thirty -four  speeches,  whole  or  fragmentary,  have  come  down 
to  us.  This  activity  as  a  logographer  was  proUibly  rendered 
necessary  for  him  by  the  poverty  to  which  the  Thirty  reduced 
him.     He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  of  the  later  years  of 
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his  life  nothing  is  known.  But  no  work  of  his,  so  far  ns  we 
know,  can  be  dated  after  b.c.  380.  Of  the  thirty- four  speeches 
which  we  possess,  the  speech  for  Polystratus  (xx.),  that  against 
Andocides  (vi.),  that  "  To  his  Companions"  (viii),  that  **  For  the 
Soldier"  (ix.),  and  the  Funeral  Oration  (ii.),  must  be  rejected 
as  spurious.  The  remainder  may  be  divided  into  epideic)iic, 
dejiberative,  and  forensic  speeches.  The  epideictic  speeches 
are  represented  by  a  fragment  (quoted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,^  Lysias,  c.  29)  of  the  Olympic  oration.  An  epideictic 
speech  is  one  delivered  neither  in  debate  nor  in  a  court  of  law, 
but,  as  its  name  implies,  for  the  sake  of  showing  off  the  oratori- 
cal skill  of  the  speaker.  The  existence  of  this  class  of  speeches 
is  an  indication  of  the  fact  that  the  literature  of  Greece  was 
oral.  The  early  Sophists,  as  Hippias  and  Gorgias,  when  they 
wished  to  display  their  skill  in  the  new  accomplishment  of 
prose  composition,  did  not  attempt  to  do  so  by  publishing  their 
compositions,  but  attended  the  great  festivals  of  Greece  and 
there  recited  their  work.  The  choice  of  a  subject  on  which  to 
hnng  their  display  was  determined  by  the  character  of  the  festi- 
vals, and  as  these  were  mostly  pan-Hellenic,  so  was  the  subject 
of  **  Olympic,"  and  uther  speeches  of  the  same  kind.  Gorgias 
achieved  much  fame  by  his  Olympic  oration,  in  which  he  ex- 
horted the  Greeks  to  unity,  and  in  RO.  388  Lysias  delivered  his 
Olympic  oration  on  the  same  subject,  and  with  special  reference 
to  the  need  of  common  Greek  action,  under  the  leadership  of 
Sparta,  to  release  Sicily  from  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius.  The 
deliberative  speeches  of  Lysias  are  represented  by  a  fnigment  of 
one  only,  entitled  a  "  Plea  f^r  the  PfOnj^tUjitimi  "  This  was  writ- 
ten by  Lysias  for  some  citizen  to  deliver  on  an  r>ccasion  when  a 
proposal  was  made  that  only  those  citizens  who  were  landowners 
should  have  the  right  of  voting.  The  rest  of  his  speeches  arb 
forensic 

\y  Like  Antiphon,  Lysias  was  a  logographer,  but,  unlike  Anti- 
phon,  Lysias  adapted  the  character  of  his  speeches  to  the  clia- 
racter  of  the  persons  who  were  to  deliver  them,  and  from  this 
difference   logically  flow  the  distinctions   which   differentiate 

,    Lfsias  from  his  predecessor.     The  considerations  which  influ- 

1  Dionysius  of  HAlicArnassus  (to  be  distinguished  from  Dionynint  Thrai, 
who  wrote  the  first  gi-HmniHr,  Diunysius  the  elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  who 
wrote  trHgei'ieM.  anil  Dionysius  of  St^mo!*.  wlio  wrote  Hn  epic  poem  in  four 
bmilcH  entitled  Baccra^ticd),  horn  in  HalicHrnaKsus  B.C.  70,  came  to  Rome 
about  B.C.  30,  nnd  there  tauiiht  rhetoric.  D.ed  B.C.  8.  His  largest  work  was 
his  'Pa/iaiJrJ)  "* h.px'^^^^^*^^  in  twenty  books  (of  which  nine  remMin),  on  the 
history  of  Rome  to  the  beginning  of  the  Funic  wars.  He  also  wrote  a  nnm* 
ber  of  works  on  rhetoiie. 
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enced  Lysias  in  the  direction  of  ethos  and  character-drawing 
alio  not  hard  to  conjecture.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  an  emi- 
nently practical  man,  and  his  speeches  had  the  business-like 
object  of  winning  the  cause  in  which  they  were  delivered. 
The  stories  of  his  marvellous  success,  if  not  true,  yet  show  the 
reputation  which  he  had  for  success,  and  this  success  would 
have  been  much  compromised  if  he  had  adhered  to  the  fashion 
of  composing  orations  which  might  bring  much  literary  fame  to 
the  composer  who  wrote  them,  but  could  not  be  mistaken  for 
the  words  of  the  client  who  delivered  them.  To  avoid  rousing 
a  suspicion  that  the  speaker  had  consulted  a  logographer  was 
the  first  duty  of  a  practical  speech-writer. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  Lysias  was  an  artist,  and  his  feeling 
of  proportion  and  harmony  would  make  him  instinctively  shrink 
from  the  jarring  discrepancies  which  must  regularly  arise  when 
a  logographer  delivered  to  speakers  varying  in  character  speeches 
wliich  never  varied  in  style.  Lastly,  Lysias  was  a  student  of 
human  nature,  and,  good  as  he  was  in  argument,  he  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  men  are  influenced  by  other  means  than  reason. 
He  acted  implicitly  on  what  Menander  formulates  explicitly  in 
the  words :  "It  is  the  character  of  a  speaker,  not  his  speech^ 
which  persuades  u&"  Subtly  delineating  in  a  favourable  light 
his  client's  character  by  means  of  strokes  individually  too  fine 
to  arouse  the  suspicion  of  his  hearers,  Lysias  succeeds  in  the 
result  in  producing  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  his  client.  This 
ethos  it  is  which  gained  him  hia  practical  success  and  has  estab- 
lished his  literary  fam& 

Inasmuch  as  the  ordinary  man  does  not  talk  in  lofty  language, 
and  as  it  was  the  ordinary  man  who  sought  Lysias'  services,  it 
18  obvious  that  in  the  speeches  which  Lysias  puts  into  his 
clients'  mouths,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  the  magnificence  ol 
Antiphou  or  the  semi-poetry  and  florid  colouring  of  Gorgiaa. 
Lysias,  in  fact,  is  the  representative,  and,  as  far  as  orat(;ry  is 
concerned,  he  may  be  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  plain  styla^ 

In  his  diction  is  exemplified  particularly  what  is  meant  by  the 
plain  style.  The  forms  of  words  which  he  uses  belong  to  the 
new  Attic,  and  his  words  themselves  belong  to  the  vocabulary 
of  pure  Attic  Furthermore,  he  uses  his  words  in  their  right 
and  proper  sense,  observing  those  shades  of  meaning  and  those 
impal|)able  associations  of  ideas  which,  though  they  defy  defini- 
tion, determine  decidedly  whether  a  word  under  given  circum- 
stances can  or  cannot  be  used  with  correctness  and  propriety. 
Poetical  words,  archaisms,  and  unusual  words  are  avoided.    The 

^  ifXMr  7^>^  ganoB  tenaa. 
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practice  of  duplicating  a  word  or  idea  by  means  of  Bynonymiii 
not  nn frequently  employed  for  decorative  purposes  by  Antiphon, 
is  used  by  Lysins  only  for  purposes  of  pathos.  Artistic  orna- 
ment is  unknown,  with  the  exception  of  antithesis  of  tho  vari- 
ous kiinls  ;  but  antithesis  was  too  Hmdy  ingrained  in  the  or.itory 
of  tlie  day  for  1  iysias  to  escape  from  it.  The  few  figures  of  8()eech 
and  thought  wliich  he  uses,  as  asyndeton,  polysyndeton,  and 
hypophoni,  are  rather  natural  than  rhetorical ;  while  [laromoia  * 
(ie.  assonances),  so  far  from  being  artistic,  are  of  essentially 
popular  origin,  and  characteristic  of  a  rude  stage  of  literature. 
In  expression  Lysias  is  brief,  concise,  and  clear.  His  sentences 
are  pregnant,  and  he  contriver  to  say  in  a  few  words  what  in 
other  people  would  need  many  words. 

As  all  ornament  and  splendour  is  excluded  from  the  plain 
style,  so,  too,  pathos  in  the  strict  sense  ^  is  not  to  be  attaine^l  by 
it ;  and  partly  for  the  same  reason.  The  cases  put  into  Lysias' 
hands  did  not  admit  eitlier  of  magnificent  language  or  much 
a]>pi'al  to  the  emotions.  Partly,  also,  the  renunciation  of  mag- 
niticence  in  language  involves  the  renunciation  of  pathos.  The 
man  who  either  can  only  or  will  only  use  everyday  language  is 
thereby  precluded  from  an  oratorical  appeal  to  the  emotions. 
.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  a  simple  recital  of  the  bare  facts 
can  touch  the  feelings,  the  plain  style  is  capable  of  pathos,  and 
in  Lysias  w«  find  this — thejythos  of  facts.  In  this  respect  he 
is  nuich  aitled  by  his  power  of  setting  before  our  eyes  the  scene 
which  he  describes.*  This  is  effected  not  unfrequently  by  the 
introduction  of  some  trivial  detail,  which  it  is  not  below  the 
dignity  of  the  plain  style  to  reconi.  Thu*,  in  the  speech  against 
Eratosthenes,  the  scene  of  the  agents  of  the  Thirty  plundering 
the  house  of  Polemarchus  is  brought  clearly  before  us  by  the 
renmrk  tiiat  they  took  the  very  ear-rings  from  his  wife's  ears. 
To  another  speech,  that  on  the  munler  of  Eratosthenes,  we  may 
refer  for  a  picture  of  an  Athenian  interior,  which,  in  its  simplicity, 
reality,  and  interest,  is  as  vivid  as  anything  in  Greek  literature. 
The  power  of  vividness  implies  not  only  observation  but 
truth  to  nature,  and  in  this  Lysias  is  unsurpassed.  It  is  a 
quality  inipfi-atively  demanded  by  the  end  at  which  he  is  per^ 
petually  aiming,  viz.,  to  hnrtnonisu  the  speech  with  the  speaker. 
Ly£>ias  studied  the  character  of  his  clients,  and  had  the  power 
of  reproducing  that  character  in  his  speech.     Furthermore,  the 

1  Kuch  as  pov\€V€ty  and  dwKetfttw. 

t  *'Quo  deturbaiiiur  auitui  et  conoitantnr,  in  quo  ono  regnai  oratUk"'-* 
Cicens  Or.  37,  128. 
*  Technicallj  called  MpytuL 
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■peech  ia  not  only  one  that  the  man  might  have  delivered,  bnl 
one  Ihat  IB  inspired  by  tlie  gitniktlon.  Aloni;  witli  thio  tmrh 
to  nature  there  gi>es  iu  Lvsian  an  exquisite  literary  truth.  His 
words  are  a  simple  sod  fiitliiul  translation  of  his  thoiiglits. 
There  is  nothing  false,  aniliitious,  or  vulgar  in  his  plain  style. 
Figurative  language  anil  metnphon  he  avoids,  and  ihus  th>- 
cleameM  of  hi»  meaning  and  the  tmnsporency  of  his  arjruiiieiit 
are  secureil.  He  is  thus  also  saved  from  the  danger  of  false 
taste,  to  which  fii,'iiralive  inngunge  is  apt  to  lead.  There  ia 
nothing  strained  or  over-wrtmght  in  his  style.  For  Lysiaa  the 
right  word  is  quite  atrong  enough. 

It  ia  in  this  lucidity  of  style  that  Lysias'  highest  claim  to 
rank  as  an  orator  consists.  Tiie  moat  ini|>ortaiit  element  in  tlie 
modem  conception  of  oratory  is  passion  and  lire,  and  it  is  by 
outbursts  of  such  a  kiml  that  the  great  omtorical  reputations  of 
modern  times  linve  been  made.  Fire  is  indeed  inseparable  from, 
though  it  is  not  tlie  wbnlu  of  the  best  oratory,  and  in  Are  Ly.^iiis 
is  wanting.  The  qualities  which  go  to  make  ilio  plain  style  ari', 
in  fact,  inconipatibie  with  passion  and  fire.  For  argument  vi^in- 
rouB  and  sober,  Lysia.^'  stylo  is  adapted,  but  it  is  by  its  very  miture 
excliiilcil  from  those  higher  levels  and  more  d<iring  flights  of 
language  to  which  the  impassioned  omtnr  ascends.  The  end, 
hiiwever,  which  Lysioa  does  proj^o^e  to  himself  he  secures.  In 
clear  argument  and  description  he  is  iinsnrpas'eil,  and  this  is  a 
great  merit  in  an  orator  ;  for  an  orator's  firet  duty  is  to  be  in- 
telligible. Thu  more  difficult  a  speaker  is  to  follow,  the  sooner 
his  auilienco's  power  of  attention  is  exhausted  and  the  mora  of 
his  speech  is  wasted. 

As  in  dic^tion,  so  too  in  composition  the  plain  stylo  has  its 
distinguishing  characteristics.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  no 
effort  after  rbytlim  and  rounded  perioils  ;  but  it  is  neceesary  to 
a<ld  certain  qualifications  to  this  general  statemeiiL  The  poli- 
tical S|>eeches  of  Ljsias  dilTer  in  this  respect  from  the  private 
e|>ecRhefl,  and  in  the  same  speech  the  argument  will  differ  from 
the  narrative.  Tha  political  s|>eeclieB  and  the  argument  are 
more  rounded  and  rhythmical  tlian  the  private  speeches  and 
the  narrative.  In  tiie  political  speeches  particularly,  two  or 
three  periods  are  united  into  a  larger  rliythmical  whole,  and  the 
larger  period^"  thus  formed  recur  with  a  regularity  which  gives  a 
somewhat  stiff  air  to  the  speech,  and  are  apt  to  become  monoto- 
nous. In  the  narrative  of  pulilic  sjieeclies,  however,  the  sen- 
tences are  longer  and  looser,  while  tlie  narrative  of  private 
■peeehes  is  decidedly  "  running  "  in  chanicter,  though  the  grace 
which  characteriaea  it  is  luch  as  cotdd  only  corns  bom  a  writei 
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who  had  also  composed  in  periods.  In  tb<»  argument  of  private 
speeches  there  is  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  compositiim  of 
the  political  speeches.  Two  or  three  periods  in  the  narrower 
sense  are  united  into  a  larger  whole,  but  these  wholes  are  relieved 
by  the  interposition  of  more  freely  constructed  clauses.  The 
apparent  irregularity  thus  gained  is  calculated  to  allay  any 
suspicion  that  the  speech  is  not  the  work  of  the  speaker  him- 
self, liut,  although  this  subtle  art  is  one  of  Lysias'  characteristic 
excellences,  the  end  of  a  sentence,  on  examination,  generally 
shows  to  a  reader,  what  perhaps  would  escape  the  hearer,  that 
the  whole  sentence  has  a  unity  and  an  art  which  the  sentence 
in  its  earlier  development  would  scarcely  lead  you  to  expect. 

If  we  now  turn  to  Lysias'  treatment  of  the  subject- ma tter, 
his  arrangement  and  division,  we  shall  find  that  as  he  lavishes 
his  subtlest  art  on  the  comi)08ition  of  the  narrative,  so  too  it  is 
in  the  substance  of  the  narrative  that  Lysias  is  strongest.  He 
has  the  art  of  telling  a  story  so  simply  and  frankly,  and  of 
making  his  own  point  of  view  so  intelligible  and  satisfactory, 
that  when  he  comes  to  the  argument  his  work  is  done.  He  has 
won  over  the  judges  already  without  their  knowing  it  The 
character  of  his  client  has  incidentally  been  painted  in  such 
favourable  colours  that  imperceptibly  the  hearer  has  been  in- 
duced to  accept  it  as  a  strong  proof  that  the  cause  Lysias  pleads 
is  good. 

In  the  argument  it  is  generally  accepted  that  Lysias  is  not  so 
strong  as  in  the  narrative,  even  though  his  logical  mind  and  his 
powers  of  penetration  made  him  excellent  in  '^  invention,"  tech- 
nically so  termed.  It  is  a  criticism  as  old  as  Plato  ^  that  Lysias' 
arguments  are  not  organically  united,  but  merely  agglomerated 
together.  But,  in  the  first  place,  we  see,  especially  in  such  a 
speech  as  that  for  Mantitheus,  that,  viewed  as  the  outcome  of 
the  speaker's  character,  the  arguments  have  an  artistic  propriety 
in  tlieir  relation  to  each  other  which  approaches  to  the  unity  of 
an  organism ;  and  in  the  next  place,  when  the  arguments  are 
really  disjointed,  this  very  want  of  connection,  like  the  looser 
form  of  composition  adopted  in  the  narrative  of  the  private 
speeches,  is  calculated  to  accord  with  the  professedly  inartistic 
but  really  artistic  character  of  the  speech. 

Finally,  among  the  nharaoteristics  of  Lysias  is  the  grace  of  his 
stylo,  which  both  ancient  commentators  and  modern  have  recog- 
nised as  belonging  peculiarly  to  Lysias.  To  define  it  has  always 
been  impossible.  an<l  to  feel  it  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  more 
difficulty  with  modem  readers  than  it  was  with  ancient.     In 

^  PhiBd,  264B-B. 
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respect  of  this  quality,  however,  we  recognise  the  work  of  that 
reaction  of  audience  on  speaker  on  which  the  advance  of  oratory 
depends.  Sculpture  and  the  drama  had  by  the  time  of  Lysias 
developed  to  a  high  degree  the  natural  Athenian  feeling  for  the 
beautiful  in  art  Tlie  best  Greek  art  is  characterised  by  the 
ca5»y  grace  which  is  the  opposite  of  overstraining  and  painful 
effort.  When,  therefore,  a  variety  of  oratory  appeared  which 
was  distin^niished  by  this  grace,  it  found  itself  placed  under  the 
very  conditions  calculated  to  develop  it.  Had  the  speeches  of 
Lysias  found  a  less  prepared  public,  thej  would  liave  deteriorated 
to  its  level  for  lack  of  the  sympathetic  reaction  which  is  the  life 
of  art. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  say  something  of  all  the  surviving 
orations  of  Lysias,  but  the  leading  characteristics  of  a  few  of 
the  most  interesting  speeches  may  be  briefly  mentioned.  The 
gi'eatest  of  his  speeches  is  the  one  against  Eratosthenes  (xii.), 
which  Lysias  himself  delivered.  Beyond  the  personal  interest 
which  the  speech  has  for  us  as  giving  us  some  information  with 
regard  to  the  orator  himself,  and  as  showing  the  courage  which 
he  must  have  had  to  deliver  certain  passages  at  such  a  time, 
this  speech  is  of  the  greatest  historical  interest,  as  making  us, 
in  virtue  of  its  vividness,  as  it  were,  actual  spectators  of  the 
reign  of  terror  instituted  by  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  The  tale  of 
Lysias'  own  adventures  and  escape  is  vivid  and  exciting.  More 
elevated,  more  pathetic,  and  more  fiery  than  his  other  speeches, 
though  in  these  respects  inferior  to  later  Greek  eloquencs,  this 
speech  stands  quite  by  itself  in  the  orations  of  Lysias,  both  as 
to  its  character  and  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
delivered. 

Most  characteristic  of  Lysias'  power  of  drawing  character  is 
the  speech  for  Mantitheus  (xvL)  Mantitheus,  an  Alcibiades 
without  his  faults,  is  one  of  the  mof^t  sympaiTietic  and  charming 
pieces  of  charactor-drawini?  in  all  Greek  Rterature.  The  simple 
self-confidence  which  led  Mantitheus  to  volunteer  for  dangerous 
service  in  the  field,  and  now  presses  him  to  discharge  his  duties 
of  a  citizen  in  the  assembly,  his  frank  contempt  for  what  some 
people  think,  and  his  boyish  desire  to  command  the  good  opinion 
of  others,  are  all  drawn  with  a  genuine  delight  in  youth  which 
is  truly  Greek. 

The  speech  on  the  murder  of  Eratosthenes  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  being  a  vivid  picture  even  for  such  a  master  as 
Lysias.  As  a  sketch  of  manners,  as  a  source  of  information 
about  Athenian  households,  and  for  dramatic  interest  as  well  as 
literary  merit,  it  is  equally  striking. 
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On  the  so-called  defence  on  a  charge  of  seeking  to  aholif^h  the 
democracy  (xxv.).  which  is  really  a  speech  on  hehalf  of  some 
one  underjxoing  the  scrutiny  for  some  public  office,  critics  are 
divideil.  Dol)ree  and  Reiske  ranked  it  extremely  high ;  Mr. 
Jehb  ^  is  inclined  to  think  it  was  written  in  irony.  What  tho 
speech  amomits  to  is  that  in  politics  no  man  has  convictions, 
but  only  interests.  This  view  the  speaker  advances  with  an  air 
of  quiet  pity  for  people  who,  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  have 
not  the  knowledge  of  the  world  and  the  brain-power  requisite 
for  grasping  thi^  great  generalisation.  It  would  seem  that  thof^e 
critics  rank  the  sf)eech  high  who  believe  that  this  discovery 
exhausts  the  science  of  politics.  But  recognising  that  this 
axiom  is  only  a  half-truth,  and  a  misleading  half-truth,  we  may 
be  content  to  say  nrithing  more  of  it  than  that  it  was  nn 
excellent  line  of  defence,  and  would  win  many  votes  at  the 
pres^'nt  day.  as  having  " no  humbug"  about  it 
\y  The  speech  against  Philon  (xxxi.)  should  be  read  as  a  com- 
panion ]»iece  to  the  last  mentioned.  Both  speeches  were  de- 
livered on  the  occasion  of  a  scrutiny.  In  both  cases  the  chief 
objection  to  the  candidate  seems  to  have  been  that  he  had 
done  little  for,  if  nothing  against,  the  democracy ;  and  in  the 
two  speeches  we  have  Lysias'  way  of  dealing  with  Vioth  sides  of 
the  question.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  Lysias  believed  in  the 
intere>t-theory  of  politics ;  it  is  equally  hard  to  conceive  that 
he  thought  as  badly  of  Philon  as  he  snys ;  and  in  neither  case 
are  we  compelled  to  conceive  any  such  thing. 

In  the  speech  for  the  invalid  (xxiv.)  we  have  an  illustration 
cf  the  humour  which  in  a  more  suppressed  form  is  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  Lysias.  In  this  speech  not  only  are  various 
passages  humorous,  but  tho  whole  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
comic 

In  conclusion,  the  sjKJech  on  the  property  of  Aristophanes 
(xix.)  is  deservedly  famous  for  the  extreme  skill  with  which  in 
it  Lysias  fights  a  case  full  of  difficidties.  It  is  an  admirable, 
indeed  the  best,  example  of  the  subtlety  with  which  he  ap- 
proaches a  deep-seated  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  the  judges  and 
tlie  delicacy  with  which  he  handles  or  rather  avoids  it 

Lysias,  in  point  of  style,  steered  a  middle  course  between  the 
oidinary  everyday  lanjjuage  of  An.locides  and  the  florid  scnii- 
p<»etical  prose  of  Gonrias.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
thnt.  this  middle  style  was  attained  without  any  intermediate 
links  in  the  evolution.  Lysias  had  his  predecessors  in  his  own 
particular  course.     One  of  these  predecessors  was  Thrasymachua, 
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the  Sophist,  who  has  gained  unenviable  notoriety  from  the 
sketch  of  his  character  given  by  Plato  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Be/fublic,  He  is  there  represented  as  a  niorcc.nary  and  some- 
wliat  brutal  Sopliist,  who  o[)enly  avow:)  that  the  whole  of  nioniiity 
is  based  on  the  axiom  that  might  is  right  He  is  defeated  in 
ar^ment  by  Socrates,  and  even  conies  to  do,  what  Socrates  says 
he  had  never  seen  him  do  before — blush.^  Whatever  the  value 
of  his  teaching  as  a  Sophist  may  have  been,  he  rendered  services 
to  Greek  prose  as  a  rhetorician.  Bom  probably  about  aa  45^ 
he  came  to  Athens  about  &o.  412  and  there  taught  rhetoric — 
a  means  of  gaining  a  living  apparently  not  pleasant  enough  to 
prevent  him  from  committing  suicide,  if  we  may  believe  Juvenal' 
For  the  instruction  of  his  pupils  he  wrote  common-places,  prot^ms, 
drc,  and  also  pattern  speeches.  It  is  in  the  latter  rather  than 
in  his  contributions  to  the  technic  of  rhetoric  that  his  services 
to  Attic  prose  lie.  We  have  nothing  but  insignificant  fra^mieuts 
of  his  8|>eeches  left,  but  ancient  ciitics,  such  as  Aristotle  and 
his  pupil  Theophiastus,  who  had  his  speeches  before  them,  «;ive 
us  8utfici(>nt  information  to  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  his  contributions  to  the  development  of  Attic  oratory. 
As  Gorgias  had  emleavoured  to  write  in  a  style  intermediate 
between  everyday  language  and  poetry,  with  the  result  of 
keeping  too  closely  to  the  side  of  poetry,  so  Thrasymachus 
endeavoured  to  form  a  style  between  the  ])rose  of  Gorgias  and 
the  language  of  ordinary  life,  with  the  result  of  paving  the  way 
to  a  more  successful  attempt  on  the  part  of  Lysias.  Thrasy- 
machus also  first  frafiied  periods  of  a  kind  adapted  to  practical 
oratory,  and  employed  a  prose  rhythm— based  on  the  pa»an — 
suitable  for  an  orator.  In  these  two  respects,  as  iu  his  avoid- 
ance of  hiatus,  we  see  that  Thrasymachus  had  before  his  mind 
the  needs  of  a  speaker,  not  mon^ly  of  a  writer. 

Theodorus  and  Euenns  are  two  other  Sophists  who  receive 
from  Plato,  in  the  PhtBdrvs^  treatment  little  more  complimentary 
than  does  Thrasymachus  in  the  Bepublic  Both  seem  to  have 
contributed  something  to  the  theory  of  rhetoric,  but  of  the  style 
of  Euenus  we  know  nothing,  while  that  of  Theodorus  seems 
to  have  been  closer  to  that  of  Gorgias  than  of  Thrasymach'ia. 

>  Thraijinftrhni  is  farther  eharmeteriied  by  the  reoiArk  made  to  him  bj 
Herotiicui  or  Pro«licui :  dtl  $paa^naxi>^  ft 

'  vii.  303 :    '*  PKiiitnit  raultoe  vhii»  stttrilitque  eathedm,  licut  Thrntj* 
mnobi   prok>at  exitui."     To  wiiich   the    SoholiuMt  adds:  '*Khetorit   apud 
Atbenas,  ^ui  tuapendio  periit.*'    Atbeunut,  x.  454F.,  gives  an  epitaph  OA 
him  in  whieh  bin  name  is  ingeniously  introduced  into  a  bexanie(«  ^— 
To0ro/ia  Bijfra  ^(a  dX0a  ffhp  b  fiS  dX0a  x^  o9  969 
Hot  fit  KaXxn^^'  M  ^  "^^V^  aoipiri. 
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Further,  Critias,  the  infamous  member  of  the  Thirty,  must  be 
mentioned  among  the  predecessors  in  his  own  line  of  Lysias. 
"We  have  already  mentioned  Critias  among  the  dramatists  of 
the  decline :  his  literary  activity  seems  to  have  been  wide,  and 
in  oratory  he  was  much  more  successful  than  he  was  in  poetry. 
We  have  nothing  left  of  his  speeches  whereby  to  judge  him,  but 
the  value  set  on  him  by  such  critics  as  Phrynichus^  and  Philot^ 
tratus^  is  so  high  that  he  can  have  been  but  little  inferior  to  Lysias. 
Critias  is  an  interesting  example  of  how  at  this  time  the  condi- 
tions of  intellectual  life  at  Athens  favoured  the  development  of 
oratory  at  the  expense  of  the  drama.  If  the  attractions  of  the 
new  world  of  prose  were  not,  as  in  his  case,  strong  enough  to 
withdraw  a  man  of  ability  entirely  from  poetical  composition,  still 
the  openings  in  the  field  of  prose  were  so  much  more  numerous 
that  he  had  much  greater  chiuice  of  distinguishing  himself  them 


CHAPTEB  IIL 

SPIDBIOnO  RHBTORIO  AND  THB  TRANSITIOlfi 

Oir  Isocrates  critics  have  passed  the  most  opposite  opiniom^ 
from  Milton,  who  pays  a  passing  tribute  to  "  the  old  man  elo- 
quent," to  Niebuhr,  who  calls  him  "a  thoroughly  miserable  and 
despicable  writer/'  who  did  indeed  create  an  art,  but  one  which 
consisted  solely  of  words  without  a  single  idea.  If,  then,  we 
wish  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  the  matter,  we  must  first  recog- 
nise that  Isocrates,  like  most  writers,  cannot  be  dismissed  in  a 
single  sentence.  There  were  various  ends  at  which  Isocrates 
aimed,  and  consequently  there  are  different  standards  by  which 
we  must  test  him.  The  result  of  one  of  those  tests  must  not 
blind  us  to  the  result  of  the  rest. 

Dis[X>sed  by  his  natural  inclinations  to  take  part  in  politics, 
Isocrates  had  neither  the  voice  nor  the  nerve  to  make  a  8i)eecli 
in  public.  Impelled,  however,  by  his  faculty  for  composition 
to  write  speeches,  even  if  he  could  not  deliver  them,  he  wrote 
and  circulated  political  orations.  These  were  in  effect  political 
pamphlets,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  practice  of  issuing  such 
pamphlets  may  be  compan^d  to  the  journalism  of  the  present 
day.     Thus,  in  the  first  place,  Isocrates  appears  as  a  politician, 

>  Orammarian  of  lecond  century  ▲.D.  and  a  pnriit  in  Attio  Greek. 
*  Sophist  of  third  century  jld.,  anthor  of  ^'LiTca  of  the  Sophists"  and 
other  workk 
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uid  judged  as  a  politidan  li«  omnot  be  Talsed  rery  highlj. 
Fulitical  life  is  concerned  mon  wilh  details  than  vith  prin- 
ciilea,  but  for  details  iBocrates  had  mach  the  Mime  fenlitig  u 
philoeophj  at  certain  timea  has  hud  for  partinular&  Universals 
in  the  one  case  and  abstract  political  propositions  iu  tlie  other 
had  such  a  lofty  and  mjsterioiu  dignity  abont  them,  that  no 
politician  or  pbilosopber  of  ttus  stamp  would  defile  himself  by 
touching  details  or  particulars,  A  man  who  imsf>ined  that 
votes  could  be  secured  in  the  assembly  or  the  business  of 
povemment  carried  on  by  means  of  irrelevant  dissenationa  on 
the  desirability  of  freedom  for  the  cities  of  Ionia,  was  also 
capable,  as  waa  Isovmtes,  of  peTsnading  himself  that  words 
could  influence  a  Philip  or  a  Dionysiu& 

It  rany  be  said,  however,  that,  although  government  is  largely 
a  matter  of  detail,  great  and  leading  ideas  are  indispensable  for 
•tateRiuanship,  and  that  it  is  precisely  in  favour  of  these  great 
conceptions  that  Isociates  renounces  petty  detaila  To  a  certain 
extent  this  is  true ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  it  munt  be  noticed 
that  a  statesman  must  not  only  possess  groat  ideas,  but  must 
also  have  soma  notion  of  how  to  realise  them ;  and  it  in  just 
because  Isocmtea  never  even  pats  the  que!>tion  to  himself 
whether  his  ideals  are  in  any  way  practicable  that  he  is  no 
statesman. 

It  is  not,  however,  solely  as  a  political  pamphleteer  thnt 
Isociates  apjtears  before  us,  nor  is  the  test  of  statesmanship  the 
only  one  that  has  to  be  applied  to  him.  Although  in  the  earlier 
years  of  his  life  (aa  403-593)  he  was  a  logographer,  and  w« 
nave  still  extant  six  of  his  speeches  thna  written,  'he  snbso- 
quontly  entirely  repudiated  forensic  rhetoric,  spoke  with  much 
eouteiiipt  of  it,  and  earned  bis  living  by  teaching.  He  was,  ia 
fact,  a  &0]>hut,  much  as  he  disliked  to  be  ranked  with  tliat  us». 
fill  class  of  men.  On  bis  own  showing  bis  object  was  the  same 
as  theirs,  although,  according  to  his  own  jurliaps  not  too  im- 
partial verdict,  he  was  ss  superior  to  them  as,  to  use  a  compa- 
rii'on  of  his  own,  a  Phidias  to  a  doll  maker.  He  gave  to  hia 
pupils,  he  says,  a  more  thorough  education,  and  imparted  to 
Ihism  much  nobler  sentiments.  As  far  as  we  are  in  a  position 
to  check  his  statements,  it  would  seem  that  the  educHti'oii  he 
gave  was  more  thorough  than  that  of  other  Sophists,  inasmuch 
as  he  proceeded  on  the  sound  plan  of  making  his  pupils  work 
themselves  instead  of  contenting  himself  with  placing  beforv 
them  bis  own  finished  specimens  of  composition.  As  to  the 
nobler  sentiments  which  he  imparted,  he  [Kissessed  only  a  very 
superficial  acgnaintonce  with  moral  philosophy,  and  perhaps  hw 
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claim  has  its  real  basis  in  the  pan-Hellenic  views  which  coloured 
his  work. 

Isocrates  was  a  fashionable  teacher.  He  takes  a  pride  in 
having  wealthy  pupils,  and  pan-Hellenism  was  the  fashion.  The 
causes  which  led  to  this  are  tolerably  clear.  The  tendency  to 
autonomy,  always  strong  in  dividing  the  Greeks,  was  in  the 
time  of  Isocrates  gaining  fatal  strengtL  At  the  same  time  the 
solvent  eBects  of  a  higher  culture,  which  had  at  first  worked 
only  on  the  greater  minds — consciously  on  Euripides,  for  in- 
stance, unconsciously  on  Aristophanes  —  were  now  sinking 
deeper,  and  were  dissolving  the  old  conceptions  of  a  citizen's 
duties,  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  merely  possessed  culture 
and  not  genius.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  a  man  of  educa- 
tion felt  the  impossibility  of  complying  with  the  exacting 
demands  made  of  old  by  the  state  upon  its  citizens,  the  more 
closely  he  was  drawn  to  the  educated  men  of  other  states,  with 
whom  he  had  the  tie  of  a  common  culture.  Ineffectual  as  were 
Isocrates'  pamphlets  from  a  political  point  of  view,  they  yet 
circulated  amongst  the  literary  classes  of  every  city  in  Greece. 
Thus,  pan-Hfill^aisni  became  a  mark  of  culture,  and  Isocrates 
puts  it  well  forward  as  one  of  the  advantages  which  his  method 
of  education  offered. 

It  is  a  testimony,  at  any  rate,  to  the  success  of  Isocrates  as  a 
teacher,  that  among  his  pupils  may  be  found  rhetoricians  and 
politicians  of  distinction.  Unfortunately,  however,  of  the  his- 
torians who  were  his  pupils,  Ephorus  and  Theopompus,  and 
who  might  have  been  valuable  proofs  of  his  power  as  a  teacher, 
we  do  not  know  enough  to  affect  our  estimate  of  Isocrates  in 
this  capacity.  Leaving  this  side  of  Isocrates'  character,  in 
which  he  appears  to  greater  advantage  than  he  does  as  a  politi- 
cian, we  have  now  to  consider  him  in  his  true  light  as  a  man  of 
literary  style. 

Unfortunately  for  our  appreciation  of  Isocrates*  literary  merit, 
we  at  the  present  day  regaid  prose  composition  not  as  an  end  in 
itself,  but  as  a  means  for  conveying  ideas,  and  we  are  apt  to 
judge  a  writer  by  the  worth  of  what  he  has  to  say  rather  than 
by  the  way  in  which  he  says  it.  The  privilege  of  paying  atten- 
tion solely  to  form,  with  little  regard  to  matter,  is  now  restricted 
to  writ<^rs  of  verse.  The  idea  that  a  prose  writer  may  rely  on 
the  intrinsic  beauty  of  his  expression,  without  any  care  to  con- 
vey information  or  impart  conviction,  is  foreign  to  our  practical 
mode  of  thought.  Even  in  that  form  of  modem  literature — tho 
novel — which  has  its  end  in  itself,  and  has  not,  as  a  rule,  any 
ulterior  and  practical  end,  the  tendency  ia  more  and  more  to  lay 
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■tresa  on  the  plot  or  the  characterdiawing,  instead  of  aiming, 
■s  might  be  expected,  at  affording  the  pleasure  which  results 
directly  from  beautj  of  expression.  Without  paasiiig  any 
opinion  on  the  character  of  this  tendency — which  might  be  fur- 
ther illustrated  by  the  fact  that  proBe  dramas  are  driving  out 
dramas  in  verse— w«  must,  to  obtain  a  fair  appreciation  of  Ibo- 
crates,  insist  that  he  ought  not  to  be  judged  exclusively  from 
the  modem  poiot  of  view,  but  ehould  be  tested  by  the  success 
vith  which  he  effected  what  be  strove  after,  and  by  the  servicea 
which  he  rendered  to  prose  literature, 
,  As  Antiphon  and  Lysiaa  had  each  hia  own  theory  of  oratory 
— Antiphon  magnificence  and  Lysias  simplicity — the  realisation 
of  which  constitutes  his  claim  to  celebrity,  so  Isocratea  must  be 
judged  by  the  success  with  which  he  developed  the  florid  style 
of  rhetoric  originated  by  Gorgia&  The  rhetoric  of  Gorgias  and 
Isocrates  is  epideictic ;  it  aims  not  at  instruction  or  conviction, 
but  at  the  display  of  beautiful  prose.  Accordingly,  we  see  that 
when  Cicero '  says  of  Isocratea'  style  that  it  is  "  pompee  quam 
pugnie  aptiuB,"  or  when  Quintilian*  says  laocratiis  is  "paliestrte 
quam  pugnie  magis  accommodatus,"  or,  in  Mr.  Sandy's*  words, 
*'  At  the  end  of  our  perusal  we  feel  that  it  is  the  graceful  rheto- 
rician and  not  the  vehement  orator,  the  dexterous  fencer  and 
not  the  bold  man  of  battle,  that  has  engaged  out  attention," 
these  criticisms  are  indeed  true,  hut  they  are  not  condemnatoiy 
of  Isocrate&  Just  as  the  plain  style  of  Lysias  is  in  its  nature 
and  by  its  definition  precluded  from  stirring  appeals  to  the 
emotions,  so  too  epideictic  oratory  aims  confessedly  at  pomp 
and  not  at  doing  battle,  at  a  dispky  of  dexterouH  fencing,  and 
not  at  bold  deeds  of  arms.  Tt  is  no  condemnation  of  Lysias  or 
of  Isocratea  that  they  do  not  attain  qualities  which  were  incom- 
patible with  the  theory  of  otstory  which  each  was  concerned  in 
developing. 

If  now  we  inquire  whether  Isocratea  realised  his  ideal,  wg 
find  that  be  was  successful  in  his  theory  of  hie  art.  Gorgias  in 
his  endeavoura  to  create  beautiful  prose  fell  into  the  mistake  of 
transplanting  into  prose  the  beauties  of  pseli^^  instead  of  devel- 
oping the  beauties  of  prose  itself.  This  is  aeen  in  two  things: 
first,  he  decorated  prose  with  purple  patches  of  poetical  expres- 
sions, and  next  he  im)>oi'ted  into  prose  the  rbjthms  of  poetry. 
These  two  sins  of  taste  Isocrates  avoided.  His  diction  is  pure 
Attic,  in  the  same  sense  as  is  tl>at  of  Lyeins.  His  vocabulary 
•xcludes  unusual  and  poetical  words,  while  at  the  same  time, 

1  OraL  4a.  ■  Init.  Or.  X.  L  40> 

*  lM«nt«i  (Biiingtoiu),  p.  »U. 
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although  using  almost  exclusively  the  vocabulary  of  everyday 
life,  he  yet,  hy  his  manipulation  (»f  it,  raises  it  to  a  litrrary  level 
above  that  of  onlinniy  conversation  In  the  next  place,  in-tead 
of  borrowing  the  rhythms  of  poetry.  Isocrates  |>erfect£»l  prose 
rhythm.  It  is  his  rhythm  wiiich  is  at  once  Isot^rates'  chief 
characlcristic  and  his  great  contribution  to  the  prose  of  all  later 
times  and  literatures.  If  to  these  excellencies  of  Isocrates  we 
add  that  his  full  and  rounded  periods,  though  massed  together 
in  sentences  of  great  volume,  are  balanced  so  perfectly  and  con- 
structed so  regularly  that  the  sentt^nce  is  tho!t)ughly  transparent 
in  spite  of  its  luxuriant  growth,  we  then  shall  have  enumerated 
the  qualities  which  make  up  the  success  of  Isocrates'  style. 

Before  going  on  to  state  what  may  be  said  on  the  other  side, 
we  must  here  notice  a  remarkable  element  in  the  smoothness  of 
Isocrates*  composition.  Isocrates  is  the  first  prose  writer  who 
systematically  avoids  the  hiatus  which  arises  when  a  woixl  end- 
ing in  a  vowel  is  followed  by  another  beginning  with  a  voweL 
Throujihout  the  history  of  Greek  poetry  the  tendency  to  avoid 
hiatus  is  present.  It  may  be  seen  in  epic  and  lyric  p«)etrv  ;  it 
becomes  stronger  in  tragedy,  and  strongest  of  all  in  comedy. 
Its  importance  for  us  is  that  it  is  an  indication,  which  cannot 
be  mistaken,  that  Greek  poetry  was  intendeil  for  the  ears  of 
hearers,  n"t  for  the  eyes  of  readers.  It  was  >)ecanse  hiatus  was 
linpl(>asant  in  speaking  that  the  poets  were  at  pains  to  avoid  it. 
We  now  find  that  when  Greek  prose  was  on  the  point  of  attain- 
ing perfection  the  same  systematic  avoidance  of  hijitus  appears ; 
and  it  is  instructive  that  it  is  precisely  Isocrates,  who  might  be 
thought  to  inaugurate  a  liti'rature  designed  for  a  reading  public, 
who  pays  the  greatest  attention  to  a  point  which  appeals  only 
to  an  audience  and  not  to  a  reader.  The  explanation  is  that, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  works  such  as  those  of 
Isocrates  were  read  aloud  by  one  critic  to  a  company  of  others, 
and  Is  cmt^s  addressed  hims'df  to  the  ma<«t  critical  and  culti- 
vateil  audiences  in  Greece.  This  consideration  also  explains  the 
attention  p:iid  by  Isocrates  to  rhythm,  which  is  of  greater  im- 
]>ortance  in  a  work  intended  for  oral  delivery  than  in  one  in' 
temled  for  reading. 

But  Isocrates  has  the  defects  of  his  qualities.  The  essence 
of  epi<leictic  oratory  is  the  development  of  the  form  to  the  neglect 
of  the  matter  of  a  speech,  and  this  neglect  is  a  mist^ike  which 
inevita^tly  entails  its  cuvn  punishment.  The  rotundity  of  Iso- 
crates is  often  procured  only  by  jwlding,  his  regularity  becomes 
mere  tautology,  his  luxuriant  sentences  identical  propositions. 
Thus  padded  and  bolstered  with  periphrases  aud  synonyms,  his 
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though^  Dcver  vigoroun,  succumbs  alto^ther.  Of  his  antithesia, 
Itis  pui^Uel »eiit«iiL-ee of  equal  len^^tli  or ainiilar sound.  Mr.  Jebb^ 
bosprofuunilly  suid,  "The  idea  of  all  these  tliree  'tiguics'  is  tho 
same — chat  idtsa  of  mecliauical  txilaiice  in  which  the  craving  fo( 
syiunietry  is  afit  to  take  refuge  when  it  is  not  guidi^d  by  a  really 
flexible  iijBtiuct  or  by  a  spiiitual  seuse  of  fitness  and  measure," 

Ou  the  other  hand,  his  arrungeoieiit  can  be  praised  withont 
tlie  reserve  \vhic:h  it  is  necfs.'^ry  to  observe  in  B|ieakinj{  of  hit 
style,  and  l)etween  bis  arrangement  and  his  ttyle  a  parallel  may 
bi  a  certain  extent  be  drawn.  In  both  there  is  the  same  Bmootk 
rejiularity.  ITiu  conqionent  p«rts  of  a  speetb,  as  of  a  sentence, 
are  woven  together  by  him  witli  the  greateEt  skill,  nndin  both  tlw 
tbou;{lit  is  so  set  before  the  reader  thnt  it  ni:iy  be  followed  with 
the  ^reati'st  ease.  Tlie  transitions  from  one  p^irt  of  the  speech 
to  the  next  are  effected  iniperceinibly,  whether  by  means  of  the 
antithesis  or  of  the  similarity  between  tlie  concluding  thought 
of  the  one  ]iai'C  and  the  introductory  thouglit  of  the  next  part, 
or  by  the  logivHl  culierence  of  the  two  parts.  Again,  as  in  ths 
period,  the  impottunt  word  which  gives  the  colour  to  the  period 
is  kept  to  the  end,  so  the  main  thesis  of  the  spoec)),  titough 
continunlly  kept  in  si^ht,  is  reserved  to  the  lust  in  sucli  a  manner 
that  the  inti'rest  of  the  reader,  who  i»  kept  in  a  stiile  of  ex|«cta- 
tion  throui^hout,  is  maintained  to  the  end.  Finaliy,  the  unity 
of  the  speech,  attained  by  tliia  tension  and  by  tlie  skilful  way 
in  which  the  various  tUvisions  of  the  si>eech  are  woven  together, 
is  diversilied  by  the  introduction  of  digressions  which  save  the 
unirnrniity  of  tiie  speech  from  degenerating  into  mouotony. 

Viewing  Isocrate.t,  then,  as  the  representative  of  epideictia 
rhetoric,'  we  see  that  he  carried  his  theory  of  oratory  to  ita 
greutte-t  deTeiopiiient,  and  achieved  the  success  which  is  dno  to 
the  artist  who  accOiii|>lishes  the  end  at  wliieli  he  aims.  At  the 
same  lime,  he  does  not  escit[)o  from  the  defects  inherent  in  tlie 
rhetoric  of  display.  But  these  defects  do  not  constitute  the 
worst  charge  which  can  be  brought  against  Isocrates.     Uia  want 

>  A.O.*6B. 

■  All  (li*  work*  of  laoenta*  *n  WMntiftltjr  erl<lsjetic,  but  ther*  ara  only 
flreof  hia  apavclisi  vliish  an  avowcIlT  ppiileii'tia  iu  (lieir  ubJMt  or  in  tli* 

«iro aMiiw.  niflar  obioli  lliey  vers  ■iT|i[>.><t>d  Cu  I*  <l'-liFi:re<l      Of  Ibti—, 

we  xtui!  niwiiillj  iiieniiiin  ilio  Pureuytis:  tlic  utiien  aie  ttio  Piinirbenua 
nmioc  liii'uixicil,  ai  iu  ii:imr  ii«)illM,  tu  be  rrdteil  at  tlio  1'hiihIIieiiwi), 

tb.-Baairiaaii.lBii.i >um  of  K«tai>.'  Tbe  Lftlwo'arv  oiiticUini  iiitJiiiIad 

to  sbuw  lio>>  tbeaa  IwokiiefeJ  ■ubjaota  ougiii  to  ba  trmted  Fur  apiileiutio 
pariKMu,  (Buiirii  wan  a  kins  of  Ei;ri>i,  wbona  aervicei  W  loiukiud  were 
miiad  with  arimM,  and  war«  (biu  aa[>puaMl  to  niaka  a  good  thsma  (oi  allow 
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of  '*  a  spiritual  sense  of  fitness  and  measure  "  betrays  itself  not 
only  in  the  mechanical  balance  of  his  sentences  and  in  the 
looseness  of  his  translation  of  thoughts  into  words,  but  also 
reveals  itself  in  the  fact  that  he  did  not  consistently  adhere  to 
his  proper  sphere  of  rhetoric.  He  is  essentially  epideictic  in 
his  rhetoric,  but  he  was  not  content  to  be  avowedly  what  he 
was  in  reality.  With  an  affectation  thoroughly  characteristic 
of  the  man,  he  pretends  that  his  speeches  have  a  practical 
object  Thus  he  professes  to  aim  at  an  end  which  his  rhetoric 
by  its  very  nature  is  precluded  from  attaining,  and  which  he 
obviously  cares  very  little  about.  What  he  really  hoped  to  do 
was  not  to  persuade  Sparta  to  renounce  her  supremacy  in  Greece, 
or  Athens  to  dismiss  her  subject  states — even  Isocrates  must 
/'  have  known  more  about  practical  politics  than  to  hope  for  that 
— but  he  did  hope  to  establish  his  fame  as  a  prose  writer  and 
to  write  something  worthy  of  that  fam&  Yet  nothing  could 
have  done  more  to  defeat  his  object  or  to  bring  into  prominence 
the  inherent  weaknesses  of  epideictic  rhetoric  than  this  renun- 
ciation of  simplicity  and  directness. 

Any  attempt  to  estimate  Isocrates  as  a  writer  and  to  strike 
the  balance  between  the  conflicting  views  which  have  been  held 
with  regard  to  his  merits  would  be  incomplete  if  it  omitted  to 
notice  the  influence  which  he  exercised  on  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  orators.  If  Isocrates  himself  did  not  reach  the  highest 
level  of  oratory,  he  at  least  paved  the  way  for  Demosthenes. 
And  although  probably,  if  Demosthenes  had  had  no  Isocrates, 
we  should  have  had  a  very  different  Demosthenes,  the  influence 
of  Isocrates  is  not  to  be  seen  merely  in  the  speeches  of  Demos- 
thenes. It  is  in  Cicero  that  Isocrates  lives  again.  In  the 
speeches  of  Cicero  the  rhetoric  of  Isocrates  appears  with  a 
vigour  and  a  practical  purpose  which  it  lacked  in  Isocrates,  and 
through  Cicero  Isocrates  has  influenced  the  oratory  of  the  world. 

The.  influence  of  Isocrates,  however,  was  not  deferred,  but 
took  immediate  effect.  It  is  visible  in  his  contemporaries,  and 
even  in  the  rival  Sophists  of  his  time.  Antisthenes,  Alcida- 
mas,  Polycrates,  Zoilus,  and  Anaximenes  all  show  the  effect 
which  Isocrates'  style  immediately  produced,  in  the  regularity 
of  their  sentences  and  in  their  avoidance  of  liiatus,  figures,  and 
poetical  decoration.  Antisthenes  was  the  son  of  an  Athenian 
citizen  by  a  Thracian  slave.  Se  seems  to  have  possessed  a 
wide  range  of  learning,  but  Aristotle  implies  that  he  was  un- 
educated,^ and  Plato,^  with  some   raillery,  calls  him  a  "  late 

^  Metaph*  ix.  3 :  ot  *Ama6i¥€ioi  xai  o2  oOrtat  dvaUdevroi. 

'  Soph,  2518. 
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leamer."  *  From  this  it  would  seem  that  at  Athens,  at  Ie«at,  the 
self-educated  man  pkyed  the  same  part  in  the  intellectoal  world 
OS  the  self-made  man  in  the  social  world.  Even  the  fragmen 
tary  state  of  our  knowledge,  however,  with  regard  to  Antia 
thenes  cannot  conceal  the  vigour  and  energj  of  his  character. 
At  first  he  became  a  pupil  of  Gorgias.  Then  he  associated 
much  with  such  Sophists  as  Prodicus  and  Hippias.  Then  he 
attached  himself  with  the  whole  force  of  his  character  to  Socrates, 
and  became  as  strongly  opposed  to  his  earlier  master,  Gorgias, 
as  ho  was  now  devoted  to  Socrates.  Finally,  he  became  tha 
founder  of  the  Cynic  school  and  author  of  the  tradition  that  it 
is  necessary  to  he  disagreeable  to  be  good.  He  attacked  Plato 
fiercely — the  slave-woman 'a  son  ana  the  Athenian  aristocrat 
would  be  little  likely  to  agree — and  was  probably  at  variance 
with  Aristotle.  Theophrastus,  however,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle, 
Xenojihon,  and  Theopompus,  the  historian,  all  greatly  respected 
his  diameter,  in  spite  of  the  vanity  with  which  he  affected  the 
garb  of  ostentatious  poverty.  Possibly,  there  was  also  a  certain 
kind  of  vanity  in  the  acquisition  and  display  of  the  learning 
which  ho,  the  uneducated  man,  the  son  of  the  slave-woman, 
had  obtained  by  his  own  exertions,  as  alao  in  his  scathing  de- 
nunciations of  Alcibiades,  the  brilliant  representative  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  same  feeling  prompted  his  choice  of  a  place  in 
which  to  expound  philosophy.  A  philosopher,  who  was  also  an 
Athenian  cilizen,  might  teach  in  a  gymnasium,  the  Academy, 
or  the  LyceioQ,  where  pure-bred  Athenians  alone  had  the  right 
of  trainin<;.  Antisthenes  would  teach  in  the  gymnasiuni,  the 
Cynosai^es,  which  Athenian  pride  had  set  aside  for  the  exer- 
cise  of  bastards.  Hence  the  name  of  the  Cynic  philosophy, 
which  in  later  times  false  etymology  referred  to  the  "  doglike  " 
character  of  those  who  professed  this  philosophy.  The  works 
of  Antisthenes  extended  to  moral  philosophy,  natural  science, 

'  To  «ppredkte  thii  tbe  "l&tv-lMmer,"  m  depicted  \iy  Tbeophnitai  ia 
bii  "Chuuten,"  abonld  be  utq.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Jabb'a  tnninUtioa  : 
"  lattr  IfiTtiing  would  leeiii  to  mun  tbe  |>unait  of  eierciie*  for  which  one 
ii  too  old.  The  Ute-leamer  !■  one  who  will  itud;  iiMtnge*  for  reciCadoQ 
when  ha  ii  lutj,  snd  break  dawn  In  repenting  tliein  uver  bii  wine.  ...  At 
■  eonjnror'i  i>*rfDnniiDce  be  will  (it  oat  tbrea  or  (our  andieneei,  iTylog  to 
learn  tbe  wngi  by  heart ;  and  whan  he  ii  initiiited  into  tbe  ritea  of  Sabaiioj, 
lie  will  be  eafer  to  acqnit  bimieir  beat  in  the  eyea  of  tbe  prieit.  Riding  into 
the  conntrj  on  anotber'i  horae,  he  will  pmatiis  hia  hnraemanibip  bj  the 
waf,  and  falling,  will  break  hia  henil.  ...  He  will  plaj  at  laUfatix  viranli 
with  hia  foutmui ;  and  will  have  matebea  at  arohery  and  Javelin-throwing 
with  hi*  cbildren'a  attendant,  whom  be  exhoiti.  st  tha  untie  time,  lo  leam 
fiom  Aim,  at  if  tbe  other  knew  nothing  about  it  either.  At  tlie  bath  lie 
will  wtiggla  frequeatljr,  at  if  wreatling,  in  order  that  be  mar  appear  educated; 
and  when  women  n*  neat,  he  will  ptnotiae  dandng-atepa,  warbling  bii  owa 
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<^ '  logic,  grammar,  the  criticism  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  yarioaa 
polemical  writings.  There  has  come  down  to  us  a  pair  of 
speeches,  the  Ajax  and  Odysseus,  only.  These  are  speeches  only 
in  name  ;  the  two  heroes  state  their  claims  to  the  arms  of  the 
deail  Achilles,  and  the  object  of  the  composition  is  to  set  forth 
the  superiority  of  intellectual  power,  which  Odysseus  is  the 
ty[»e  of.  over  stupid  strength,  of  which  Ajax  is  the  type. 
Thus  Antisthenes  does  not  profess  to  set  an  example  of  style, 
as  did  the  rhetoricians,  or  such  a  Sophist  as  Isocrates,  nor  did  he 
compose  the.^e  speeches  as  models  of  sophistical  in^nuity  in 
-  ailment.  They  rather  belong  to  his  moral  philosopliy,  as  did 
his  dialogue  *'  Herac^les  or  Midas,"  in  which  he  expounded  his 
theory  of  strength  and  sobriety  of  character. 

Alcidamas,  born  in  Elsa  of  iEolis,  was,  like  Antisthenes,  a 
pupil  of  Gorgias,  and,  like  Antisthenes,  possessed  an  encyclo- 
pedic knowledge.  Unlike  Antisthenes,  however,  he  gave  in- 
struction in  the  way  usual  amo:  g  the  Sophists,  and  did  not 
achieve  any  distinction  as  a  philosopher.  From  other  Sophists 
of  his  time  he  was  distinguished  by  giving  instruction,  not  in 
the  theory,  but  in  the  art  of  speaking.  His  works  may  have 
been  numerous,  but,  exclusive  of  the  two  speeches  which  have 
come  down  to  us  under  his  name,  we  have  only  fragments  of  a 
few.  One  of  these  fitigments  is  important  It  occurred  in  the 
80-called  Messenian  speech.  This  must  have  fonned  a  pendant  to 
the  Archidamus  of  Isocrates.  The  latter  represents  the  Spartan, 
the  former  the  Mcssenian  view  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
Me8><fnians  from  the  Spartan  yok&  In  the  speech  of  Alci- 
damus  oc»'urred  the  words,  (**  Freedom  God  granted  all  men  ;  no 
man  has  Nature  made  a  slave.1  This  shows  that  already  men  of 
a  daring  mind  were  denying  the  assumptions  on  which  the 
defence  of  slavery  was  based,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  Sophist  for 
ever.  The  two  speeches  which  have  come  down  to  us  under 
his  name  are  the  ()dysv<eus  (in  which  Odysseus  accuses  Palamedes 
of  treason)  and  that  on  the  Sophists.  Most  modern  critics  are 
of  opinion  that  the  two  speeches  are  not  by  the  same  author, 
and  if  eitlier  is  by  Alcidamas,  it  is  that  on  the  Sophists.  This 
^p(*ech  is  a  polemic  ai^aiiist  those  Sophists  (pai*ticularly  Isocrates) 
who  tench  their  pupils  only  to  write  speeches,  instead  of  j»nic- 
tiding  them  in  extempore  speeches.  Alciilamas  brings  forwaid 
various  arguments  in  sup|x>rt  of  his  attack,  such  as  that  a  man 
who  is  evidently  delivering  fi-om  memory  a  prepared  speech 
becomes  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  audience ;  written  speechei 
cannot  be  remembered  entirely ;  hence  improvisation  on  some 
points,  and  consequently  unevenness  in  the  total  effect;  the 
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memoTj  of  the  Bpeaker,  further,  ia  likely  to  betray  him  ;  and  • 

]irc]>arc'l  K|>eecli  ciinnot  ad.ipt  iteelf  to  tiie  suiMcn  tii<c<h  of  tlio 
inoiiiciit :  it  lias  no  more  nuivciiient  tlian  a  ataiuu.  The  opinion 
of  aiicJL'iit  ctiucs  waa  not  favoiiniblo  to  tlie  oratory  of  AkLliimaa, 
wid  tliis  speech  is  optn  to  ctitiuiam  on  several  points.  It  lias 
no  ayatematic  development  ia  itfi  argtiment  The  etvle  is  not 
that  of  a  practical  apeecli,  nor  ia  the  expression.  Tbe  perioda^ 
iiowever,  are  shaped  with  rci^ilarity,  and  not  much  below  those 
of  Isocrates.  The  adverse  criticism,  too,  which  ArietoLle'  passea 
on  the  metaphors  of  Alcidamas  is  such  u  to  illustrate  the 
difference  between  modern  tonte  and  that  of  Aristotle  rather 
that)  to  secure  our  assent  Thus  Arii^totle  condemns  Aloidamoa 
for  terming  the  Odyssey  "a  min^or  of  liuman  life."  "Wet 
sweat,''  however,  and  siinilat  redundancies,  Aristotle  justly 
hlaiiii's.  The  speech  of  Oilysseus  against  Palamedes  for  treason 
is  weak  in  matter,  but  there  is  nothing  in  its  stvle  to  show  that 
it  ma;  not  have  belonged  to  tlie  time,  if  it  wu  not  the  work  of 
Alciiinmae. 

Polycrales,  an  Athenian,  wn  also  a  contomporary  of,  but  a 
younger  man  than,  iBocrates.  Like  AlciJamas,  he,  as  a  Sophist, 
[tnifesfed  to  give  an  edncatiuii  in  practical  speaking.  Uo  pro- 
bably devoted  more  attention  to  tbe  matter  than  tlie  style  of  his 
S]teeehL's  ;  and  his  choice  of  subjects,  such  as  a  Inmlation  o£ 
ClyteniesLra,  pIiows  tlie  ingenuity  and  paradoxionl  nature  of  his 
argumentsL  Other  works  were  laudations  of  Agamemnon,  of  % 
Mouse,  of  Voting-pebbles,*  &c.  None  of  his  works  have  been 
preserved.  Moi^t  of  our  knowloilgo  about  liim  comes  from  the 
Bttaiiia  of  iGocrates,  in  which  Isocrates  criticises  the  way  in 
which  Folycnites  treats  the  atory  of  Busiris,  The  criticism  is 
severe,  and  proliably  deserved. 

Zi>i]u!>,  the  fauiouii  Himieromai^tix,  who  was  bom  B.C.  400,  and 
died  &a  330,  was  a  pujiil  of  I'olycrutes.  Like  Anti^tliunes,  he 
poBscssed  a  wide  knowledge  of  Homer,  but  he  used  it  to  ridicule, 
not  to  illuminate  his  author.  He  objected  to  Homer  that  it 
wna  absurd  to  talk  of  pigs  wcejiing,  as  tlie  poet  does  when 
Olysaens'  companions  are  tumeil  into  swine  by  Circe.  The 
dogs  which  Apollo  (the  ]>I;igiie-go<l)  Htst  destroys,  in  Iliad  i.,  an 
anmll  deer  for  a  deity.  "  Well-greaved  companions  perished,  from 

I  Rhet.  ill  3. 

*  PrubHhljr  ■!»  at  ult  knd  ot  flc/i^vXtol  (wl.<ch  itoxM  uMin  to  mran,  not 
bumhlc-'-mi,  «•  Km*  have  iiim^lnnl,  Imt  u  kinil  of  liriiiking  t«m1.  Schnl 
ia  Aixill.  Rliat.  ii.  569:  J}ajij!l<''\t|  tZio%  utXiaa^t,  tal  i-anruiou  It  etJot, 
it  JUritf it'll  wapai  iucif  Icri  Si  rofro  «rcrgT^;iir^ar.  1  iillux,  Ti.  9B  m4 
X.  6S,  Mvi  tlixt  it  *ru  in  tU*  Fn>tn|i(ican  of  AutUthenM.  Ct  tin  Atb.  si, 
T&iDuidiiii.  485*). 
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each  ship  six."  ^  "  As  though  at  word  of  command,"  sayi 
Zoilus.  In  the  same  strain  he  wrote  a  eulogy  of  Polyphemus. 
His  most  serious  work  was  a  history  from  the  origin  of  the  gods 
to  the  time  of  Philip.  He  made  no  contributions  to  the  advance 
of  style. 

Anaximenes,  who  was  born  at  Lampsacus  in  B.a  380,  and 
died  B.a  320,  was  a  pupil  of  Zoilus.  Like  his  master,  he  was 
a  Sophist  and  a  rhetorician,  and  he  composed  a  history  of  the 
same  period  as  Zoilus.  Amongst  his  writings  we  hear  of  a  work 
on  Homer,  an  encomium  of  Helen,  deliberative  speeches,  and 
we  have  fragments  apparently  of  some  work  on  philosophy. 
Most  interesting,  however,  is  his  work  on  the  theory  of  speji- 
ing,  the  **  Rhetoric  to  Alexander."  The  Alexander  is  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Anaximenes.  The  work,  doubtless, 
owes  its  preservation  to  the  mistake  that  it  was  the  work  of 
Aristotle.  It  is,  however,  unscientific  in  spirit,  and  confirms  the 
adverse  verdict  of  ancient  critics  on  Anaximenes.  In  his  ocean 
of  words  the  drops  of  sense  are  few.  Compared,  however,  with  the 
Khetoric  of  Aristotle  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  distinctly 
practical  work. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  greatest  of  orators, 
we  must  say  a  few  words  on  Isaeus.  The  widening  rift  between 
the  interests  of  the  citizen  and  the  interests  of  the  man,  which 
was  at  once  the  condition  and  the  consequence  of  the  approach 
of  Athens'  intellectual  empire  of  the  world,  affected  Isseus  as  it 
affected  Isocrates.  Tliat  is  to  say,  it  enabled  both  to  pursue 
their  vocation  without  taking  part  in  politics.  In  the  case  of 
Isocrates,  indeed,  this  fact  is  concealed  from  us  by  his  pan- 
Hellenism.  But  the  pan-Hellenism  of  Isocrates,  so  far  from 
being  a  genuine  political  factor,  was  merely  a  literary  cloak, 
which  served  t<'  conceal  his  political  insignificance.  Isssus,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  no  connection,  and  did  not  pretend  to  have 
any  connection,  with  politics  ;  and  as  his  speeches,  being  com- 
posed on  behalf  of  others,  give  us  no  information  with  regard  to 
himself,  we  know  nothing  about  his  life.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
he  was  an  Athenian  or  a  metic,  and  there  are  stories  of  his  per- 
sonal connection  with  Isocrates  and  Demosthenea  Roughly, 
his  literary  career  may  be  dated  B.a  390-350. 

The  interest  of  Isaeus  for  us  is  that  he  carries  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  practical  oratory — whereas  Isocrates  represents  literary 
rhetoric — and  constitutes  the  transition  from  Lysias  to  Demos- 
thenes. In  point  of  diction  Isaeus  resembles  Lysias.  He  avoids 
strange  or  poetical  words,  or  words  not  in  ordinary  Attic  use ; 

1  Od.  z.6a 
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thongh,  BD  t  IT  lu  there  is  any  diScrenc«  -  between  the  two 
writers,  Lysiai  writes  the  purer  Attic.  Tha  same  relation  exist* 
between  them  with  respect  to  t)ie  brevity  which  is  regarded  as 
one  of  Lysioe'  merits.  Witii  regard  to  composition,  we  have 
seen  that  although  Lysios  frequently  relieves  his  periods  by  the 
insertion  of  more  loosely  constructed  sentences,  still  bis  chap- 
sctcristic  combination  of  two  or  tliree  periods  into  a  greater 
whole  recurs  with  a  persistence  that  imports  a  certain  air  of 
etiirnesa  to  hia  style.  Isteus  is  much  more  free  in  his  com- 
position, and  this  difference  between  the  two  logographers  is 
important,  because  it  impUes  something  deeper  and  beyond  tbe 
mere  difference  in  style. 

Well-rounded  periods  and  formal  sentences  are  beautiful, 
but  they  are  not  husiness-like,  and  Isteua  was  a  much  more 
thoroughly  professional  man  than  Lysiaa  Those  speeches  of 
Isnus  which  have  come  down  to  ua  relate  entirely  to  teeta- 
meiitary  cases.  This  is  partly  due  to  tbe  habit  ancient  com- 
mentators had  of  arranging  the  apeechea  of  an  orator  according 
to  their  subject- matter,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  that  depart- 
ment in  which  an  orator  excelled  was  most  likely  to  survive,  as 
was  the  case  also  with  Antiphoa,  whose  extant  speeches  all  relate 
to  cases  of  homicide.  Now,  Athenian  testamentary  law  was  of  a 
complex  nature,  and  the  mere  knowledge  that  Issus  was  strong 
in  this  branch  of  the  law  would  be  sufficient,  even  if  we  had 
not  tbe  speeches  themaelvea  to  conlirm  it.  to  show  that  Isfeus 
possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law  generally. 

In  the  practical  and  profeaaionai  power  resulting  from  this 
knowled^'B  of  the  law  lies  the  differeuce  between  Issus  und 
Lysios.  Lysias  tells  his  story  with  such  winning  eiaiplicity,  that 
the  mere  stoteiueut  of  his  case  is  enough  to  win  over  tlie  judges 
to  his  side.  Isteus,  although  he,  too,  like  Lysias,  pays  much 
attention  to  ethos,  continually  appeals  to  the  intelligence  of  his 
hearers  with  the  coniiilence  of  a  man  whoso  force  of  mind  and 
professional  knoM'ieilge  enable  him  to  compel  the  assent  of  any 
one  who  will  follow  his  argument  This  technical  mastery,' 
which  appears  in  Isebus  side  by  side  with  the  simpler  devices  uf 
the  "  plain  "  style,  not  only  makes  the  dilTeri>iice  between  Israua 
and  Lysins.  but  also  makes  Isaeus  the  fororuimor  of  Demos* 
tbenes.  The  "  figures  of  thought  " — feigned  perplexity  or  sur- 
prise or  questions — which  appear  rarely  in  Lysias,  more  fre- 
quently in  Isnus,  and  still  more  frequently  in  Demosthenes,  are 
but  the  form  in  which  this  confidence  naturally  finds  nxpres. 
■ion.    Being  tbe  outcome  of  qualities  essentially  practical  lathei 
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than  epideictic,  these  ^'fip^nres  "  hoth  in  themselves  give  a  bust- 
ness-like  colour  to  a  speech,  and,  as  we  start^'d  by  sayiiig,  by 
breaking  np  the  rounded  periods  of  oratory  give  a  sptiech  the 
freedom  of  movement  requisite  for  meeting  at  every  point  the 
argument  of  an  adversary. 

Finally,  this  freedom  of  movement  is  further  facilitate<l  by 
another  means,  which,  while  on  the  one  hand  it  dilFerentintes 
the  oratory  of  Isseus  from  that  of  Lysias,  and  brings  it  nearer  to 
the  perfection  of  Demosthenes,  on  the  other  hand  constitutes 
the  rcsenibknce  between  Issbus  and  Isocrates,  which  may  either 
be  the  origin  or  a  confirmation  of  the  story  that  makes  the 
former  a  pupil  of  the  latter  orator.  In  Lysias,  a  speech,  when 
it  is  divided,  is  always  divided  into  the  same  four  divisions : 
preface,  narrative,  alignment,  and  epilogue.  The  division  of 
Isocrates,  on  the  other  hand,  though  tending  to  the  same  regu- 
larity, is  less  segmentary  and  more  organic  In  Issus,  how- 
ever, a  speech  is  not  divided  according  to  rule  or  in  an  invari- 
able manner,  but  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  case. 
This  flexibility  of  division  is  both  due  to  and  a  proof  of  the 
more  practical  quality  of  Is»us'  oratory.  A  speech  dealing  in 
the  thorough  and  ai^umenttitive  manner  of  Isseus  with  abstruse 
and  complex  and  legal  questions,  would  frequently  be  impos- 
sible to'  follow  if  the  formal  6e|)aration  of  statement  from 
argument  were  observed.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  necessary  for 
him  to  divide  his  statement  into  its  natural  sections,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  section  deal  with  the  argument  and  proofs 
pertaining  to  that  section. 

'  With  this  last  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  practical 
needs  of  the  law-courts,  whereby  the  art  of  rhetoric  was  called 
into  existence,  continued  to  determine  the  development  of  sys- 
tematic oratory,  we  may  leave  Isffius,  and  proceed  to  Demos- 
thenes. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DEMOSTHENES  :  FIRST  PERIOD. 

XoT  luiTing  any  pre-existing  literature  of  another  natioQ  to 
impart  an  unnatural  direction  to  its  growth,  Greek  literature 
developed  freely  and  on  its  own  lines.  The  result  of  this  free- 
dom is  a  simplicity  of  development  which  in  its  main  outlines 
is  easy  to  trace.     The  conditions  which  produce  and  explain 
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any  stAge  in  this  evolution  are  to  be  found  in  the  previotis 
(iavdupment  of  Greek  tileralure  ic»elf,  ami  hnve  not  to  l«  sunght 
elsewhere.  The  drama  in  two  of  iti  main  departments — the 
cli'iric  anil  tim  narialive  —  pre»up|H)iiea  tlie  devdopmcDt  of  lyiia 
and  epic  p'ictry.  Omtory  oAeo  in  two  of  its  mnin  (le[Rirtiaents 
— tlie  iirgumeiit  and  the  narrative — implies  the  previous  du- 
relopmniit  of  dialectic  and  history.  So  too  within  tin  hietory 
of  oratory  itself,  the  higliest,  form  is  only  evolved  when  the  lower 
forms  liave  completed  their  development  escb  in  its  own  direc- 
^  tion. 

In  the  choptero  on  Antiphon,  Lyeias,  and  laocrates,  we  have 
Been  that  each  of  these  orators  achieved  artietic  success  by 
reaiiiiing  his  own  theory  of  his  art  But  in  each  case  the  con- 
ceTilnition  of  effort  neci«sary  for  carrying  throu^'h  ttie  new 
theory  was  ohtained  only  at  the  co^t  of  neglectini;  other  qnaliiies 
equally  essentia]  to  oratory  of  tlie  hi<,'liest  kind.  The  plain  style 
of  LyKiua  is  the  most  ]M>rfect  vehicle  of  ethos,  but  is  incom- 
patible with  [atho-s  while  the  oratory  of  Antiphon,  impressive 
.  as  it  is,  makes  no  attempt  at  ethos ;  both  styles,  however,  ar» 
eminently  adapted  for  pmctical  purposes,  and  thus  are  wi<lely 
distin^'uished  from  the  beautiful  ejiideiotio  of  leocmtes.  Thus 
the  retuiurcea  of  the  art  hail  been  ascertained  in  ditferent  direo 
tions  by  diirurent  expbrera,  but  it  yet  remained  for  one  man, 
bringing  to  bear  all  these  resources,  to  unite  in  himself  the 
<,  excellences  of  all  three  styles;  and  that  man  was  Demos- 
thenes. 

But  although  the  history  of  Greek  literature  was  not  inflnenc«d 
in  its  course  hy  the  action  of  any  foreign  litenture,  it  was  iu- 
flueiiced  by  tlie  social  and  political  history  of  Greece  itself,  and 
in  no  deptrtment  could  this  influence  be  expected  to  opemte 
with  more  effect  tlian  in  that  of  oratory.  The  first  attempts  of 
even  untutored  eloquence  are  only  pospiUe  on  the  condition  of 
political  freedom,  Tlie  level  of  oratory  can  only  rise  as  the 
general  culture  of  society  rises  ;  and  finally,  the  greatest  oratory 
demands  the  greatest  themes.  In  the  case  of  Demostheues  these 
external  conditions  co-operated  with  the  internal  development 
of  oratory. 

In  the  lirst  place,  bj  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  not  only  hod 
the  general  culture  of  the  Athenians  been  cooaiderehly  elevated 
by  the  e>luciitioiiaI  labours  of  the  Sophists,  and  their  natural 
fiictilty  of  artistic  criticism  i1evelo|>eil  to  an  unparalleled  extent 
by  the  sculptors  and  dr.im^itists  of  Pericles'  day,  hut  also  iu  the 
special  domain  of  orat-iry  itself,  the  law-courts,  which  had  first 
sailed  oratoiy  aa  an  art  into  eziatence,  bad  made  the  Atlteniani 
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every  day  more  exacting  judges  of  an  orator^s  merits.  The 
consciousness  of  this  unsparing  criticism  was  ever  present  to  the 
orator,  whether  in  the  law-court  or  in  the  ecclesia,  and  con- 
tinually drove  him  to  look  more  and  more  carefully  to  the  form 
as  well  as  to  the  matter  of  his  speech.  Nowhere  does  this 
reaction  of  the  audience  on  the  speaker  hetray  itself  to  the 
modei-n  reader  with  more  startling  effect  than  in  the  speeches 
of  Demosthenes  and  iEschine8:on  the  Crown.  At  a  moment 
when  a  policy  involving  the  fate  of  the  nation  was  on  trial,  in 
the  heat  of  a  conflict  entailing  the  political  annihilation  of  one 
or  other  of  ihe  conihatants,  these  great  orators  in  their  greatest 
speeches  can  criticise  each  others'  language  and  delivery. 

Further  evidence  of  the  minute  criticism  to  which  a  speaker's 
style  was  at  this  time  suhjected,  and  of  the  effect  which  this 
criticism  had  on  the  speaker,  is  to  be  found  in  the  care  with 
whicli  Demosthenes  polished  and  revised  his  speeches.  Thus 
we  find  that,  for  instance,  our  copy  of  the  speech  on  the  Em- 
bassy is  not  open  to  the  objections  which  iSschines  brings 
against  some  of  its  expressions.  The  explanation  is  that  De- 
mosthenes in  revising  his  speech  accepted  his  opponent's  criti- 
cisms as  just,  and  corrected  his  language  accordingly.  Again, 
we  find  that  in  some  of  Demosthenes'  speeches  whole  sections 
occur  which  neglect  the  rules  that  he  elsewhere  observes  in 
avoiding  hiatus ;  which  shows  that  his  practice  was  to  first 
write  out  a  speech  and  then  go  through  it  again,  carefully  re- 
adjusting those  collocations  of  words  which  presented  a  hiatus, 
though  for  some  reason  or  other  he  has  not  thus  corrected  these 
particular  sections.  Another  indication  of  careful  revision  is  to 
be  found  in  those  passages  in  which  he  pretends  to  anticipate 
his  adversary's  arguments.  Such  passages  are  really  replies  to 
the  opposing  speech,  and  have  been  inserted  subsequently  in 
order  to  make  Demosthenes'  own  speech  complete  at  all  points. 
Finally,  the  practice  of  repeating  in  one  speech  whole  passages 
whicli  have  been  previously  used  in  some  other  speech  finds  its 
explanation  in  the  care  with  which  the  author  originally  elabo- 
rated those  passages.  If  Demosthenes  repeats  a  passage  word 
for  word,  it  is  evidence  that  he  is  of  opinion  the  topic  treated 
thciein  has  received  the  best  and  most  artistic  treatment  which 
he  can  give  it,  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  true  Greek 
instinct  that  he  refuses  to  try  to  "  paint  the  lily."  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  is  true  that  he  sometimes  himself  excuses  this 
repetition  on  the  ground  of  a  change  of  audience. 

These  instances  may  sufiQce  to  show  how  the  general  culture 
of  society  reacted  on  the  oratory  of  the  time,  and  we  may 
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now  consider  the  action  of  a  different  set  of  external  circntn- 
stnnccs.  Witli  Demosthenes  we  return  to  the  domain  of 
practical  political  oratory.  As  we  have  explained  in  a  previous 
chapter,  l(^ogiaphera  h;td  inducement  to  circulate  their  speeches, 
which  served  both  to  advertise  tlieir  author  and  to  instruct  his 
pujiils;  hut  utatesraen  were  prevented  from  following  thi< 
example  by  the  fear  of  being  classed  with  the  Sophists.  The 
result  is  that  tlie  typical  omtore  of  the  canon  np  to  the  time 
of  Demosthenes  are  logographers  or  the  Sophist  Isncrates. 
DemosthcueH,  however,  ^though  a  statesman,  did  publish  his 
Bpet'ches.  The  example  of  Isociates  as  a  paniphlet«er  euHliced 
to  show  him  that  the  influence  of  a  speech  might  be  made  to 
extend  over  a  greater  area  than  merely  that  filled  by  tho^e  who 
heard  the  speech,  and  it  was  for  this  practical  object  that  he 
circulated  his  speeches.  Isocrates,  on  the  other  hand,  was  never 
more  than  the  literary  artist  His  themes  indeed  sound  great^ 
but  they  have  no  practical  meaning,  while  the  subjects  of  I«(eus 
or  Lysias  are  certainly  practical,  but  not  being  the  highest 
subjects,  do  not  a<lmit  of  the  highest  treatment.  The  part  of 
Demosthenes,  however,  was  cast  in  the  last  act  of  the  drama  of 
Greek  freedom.  Once  more  a  crisis  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Persian  wars  had  occurred,  and  once  more  a  field  of  action  was 
thrown  open  to  oratory  as  great  as  that  opened  to  the  eloquence 
of  Themistodes.  The  events  of  the  time  were  great,  and  they 
give  a  corresponding  elevation  to  the  oratory  of  the  time. 
Above  all,  in  Demosthenes  we  have  the  nobility  and  grandeur 
wMch  a  share  in  the  struggle  that  saved,  if  not  the  liber- 
ties, at  any  rate  the  honour  of  his  country  was  able  to  impart 
to  the  oratory  of  the  patriot 

The  internal  development  of  Greek  rhetoric,  and  the  external 
circumstances,  social  and  political,  at  this  time,  formed  on  en- 
vironment favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  highest  oratory  ;  but 
the  environment  is  not  everything.  It  must  have  something  to 
environ,  and  for  this  something  we  must  look  to  the  character 
of  Demosthenes.  Of  the  enormous  care  which  he  bestowed  on 
his  speeches  we  have  already  seen  some  instances.  To  this 
"  capacity  for  taking  pains  "  wo  must  add  what  is  perhapa  but 
another  manifestation  of  the  same  power — his  strength  of  char- 
acter. He  storted  with  physical  incapacities  much  greater  than 
those  before  which  lacerates  succuinhijd.  His  gesticulation  was 
awkward,  his  voice  weak,  and  his  lisp  distressing.  But  he  did 
not,  like  Isocrates,  surrender  to  ihcaa  natural  defects.  The 
stories  which  are  told  of  him  in  this  respect  are  not  incredible  ; 
and  even  if  they  are  not  true,  they  show  how  much  his  biogra- 
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pliers  were  impressed  by  the  strength  of  his  iron  will.  To  cure 
himself  of  an  awkward  trick  of  shrugging  up  one  shoulder,  he 
practised  speaking  with  a  sword  so  suspended  that  the  peccant 
shoulder  when  moved  was  j)ierced  by  it.  To  gain  presence  of 
mind  in  the  face  of  a  tunudt  he  matchetl  his  voice  against  the 
sea- waves,  and  to  gain  clearness  of  ai-ticulation  he  practised 
speaking  with  his  mouth  full  of  pebbles.  For  the  purposes  oi 
his  studies  in  declamation  he  constructed  an  underground  cham- 
ber, which  was  still  pointed  out  in  Plutarch's  time;  and  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  tempted  to  desert  these  studies,  he  would 
shave  half  his  head.  Ho  remained  for  a  month  at  a  time  in 
the  underground  chamber.  The  importance  which  he  attached 
to  a  good  delivery  is  illustrated  by  his  siiying,  that  of  the  three 
things  necessary  for  an  orator,  the  first  was  delivery,  the  second 
delivery,  and  tlie  third  delivery.  To  a  man  who  complained  to 
him  of  having  been  assaulted,  he  cahnly  said,  '*  You  have  not 
been  assaulted.*'  "  What  1"  shrieked  the  man,  *•  not  asi^aulted!" 
*'  Ah  ! "  said  Demosthenes,  "  now  you  speak  like  a  man  who  has 
been  assaulted." 

That  the  best  teacher  of  rhetoric  is  the  pen  was  a  fact  with 
which  Demosthenes  seems  to  have  been  acquainted,  for  he  was 
assiduous  in  committing  to  writing  any  conversation  he  had 
heard,  or  anything  else  which  was  likely  to  be  of  use.  He 
worked  far  into  the  night,  and  for  longer  hours  than  any  work- 
man in  Athens.  It  was  said  that  more  oil  than  wine  went  to 
the  composition  of  his  speeches,  for  he  was  a  water-ilriuker. 
A  life  of  this  studious  description  seems  incompatible  with 
the  unsupported  aspersions  sometimes  made  on  his  morality. 
It  is  true  that  he  committed  the  crime  of  wearing  comfortable 
clothing,  but  our  views  on  luxury  are  so  different  from  those 
of  the  ancient  world,  that  we  can  scarcely  in  the  present  day 
regaid  fine  linen  as  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  taking 
away  a  man's  character. 

Li  the  following  pages  it  will  be  impossible  to  deal  with 
the  political  side  of  Demosthenes'  life,  and  yet  to  abstract  the 
politics  from  Demosthenes'  speeches  is  more  unsatisfactory  even 
than  are  most  attempts  to  consider  the  form  apart  from  the 
matter.  Demosthenes  is  above  all  things  intensely  practical; 
he  never  sinks  into  the  mere  literary  artist  He  never  writes 
for  display;  he  has  only  one  pre  occujation,  and  that  is  his 
subject.  As  Fenelon  said  of  him,  **  Tout  est  dit  pour  le  salut 
conimun,  aucun  mot  n'est  pour  Torateur."  But  we  must  endea- 
Tour  to  put  ourselves  at  the  same  purely  literary  standpoint 
which  .^schines  must  have  occupied  when,  in  his  banishment^ 
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he  conid  first  lead  out  to  his  pupils,  with  the  appreciation  of  an 
artist,  the  very  speech  in  which  Demosthenes  covered  liini  with 
infamy,  and  could  then  remark,  ''Ah!  hut  you  should  have 
heunl  the  beast  liimself." 

Demosthenes,  tlie  son  of  Demosthenes,  of  the  deme  Pseania, 
was  bom  about  &o.  383.  His  father,  who  was  a  weapon  manu- 
facturer and  possessed  considerable  wealth,  died  when  Demos- 
thenes was  only  seven  years  old.  Demosthenes  was  a  weakly 
child,  with  an  aversion  to  outdoor  sports,  and  was  permitted  by 
his  mother  to  indulge  this  aversion,  so  that  he  grew  up  in  entire 
ignorance  of  the  gymnasium  and  the  hunting  which  constituted 
a  large  portion  of  the  education  of  the  ordinary  yuung  Athenian. 
This  fact  is  doubly  important,  as  showing  both  tliat  Demos- 
thenes* want  of  physical  courage  was  innate,  and  that  he  did 
not  even  go  through  the  ordinary  physical  training  which  might 
to  some  extent  have  remedied  the  defect 

Demosthenes'  guardians,  if  they  were  not  guilty  of  frauds 
were  at  least  extremely  negligent  in  the  disci large  of  their 
duties,  and  Demosthenes,  when  quite  a  boy,  prol^ably  discovered 
that  his  inheritance  would  bo  much  smaller  than  it  ought  to 
have  been  ^hen  it  reached  hinL  From  this  dates  the  determi* 
nation,  which  he  stuck  to  with  all  the  pertinacity  of  his  deter- 
mined natnre,  to  become  an  orator  in  onler  to  seek  for  hims«*lf^ 
and  by  himself,  redress  fn>m  the  law.  That  ho  had  any  lessons 
from  Isocrates  is  improl)able,  although  it  is  clear  that  he  must 
have  studied  Isocrates'  published  speeches  with  care. 

From  L<flBU8,  however,  he  did  receive  instruction.  Issbus  was 
a  profound  and  practised  lawyer,  and  Deniosthfues  was  well 
advised  in  becoming  his  pupil ;  for  the  prolonged  litigation  in 
which  he  became  involved  with  his  guaidians  was  such  as  to 
require,  on  Demosthenes'  part,  a  more  than  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance with  the  law.  The  power  which  Demosthenes  caught 
from  Isseus  of  thoroughly  grasping  a  subject,  and  of  then  treat- 
ing it  with  a  freedom  which  disregarded  both  technical  divisions 
and  artificial  deduction,  is  one  which  is  as  conspicuous  in  his 
political  as  in  his  forensic  speeches. 

Demosthenes  literary  career  may  be  divided  into  three 
])eri<»d&  The  first  stretches  from  ao.  363,  the  date  of  his  first 
acii(»n  against  his  guardians,  to  B.a  359  ;  the  second  from  B.a 
355  to  &a  341,  and  the  third  from  &&  330  to  B.a  323. 

The  first  period  begins  in  aa  363  with  the  speeches  against 
Aphobus  and  Onetor.  Although  Demosthenes  was  successful 
in^TJtnainiiig  verdicts  against  his  guardian^*,  his  patrimony  was 
for  the  moat  part  gone  beyond  lecovory,  and  he  found  Viim«w>f 
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compelled,  in  B.a  359,  to  resort  to  logography  in  order  to  gain 
a  living. 
'  The  speeches  for  the  Naval  Crown  and  against  Callicles  and 
S^dia&  together  with  the  speeches  delivered  in  his  litigation 
with  his  guardians,  make  up  the  total  composed  by  Demos- 
thenes in  the  first  period  of  his  literary  career.  This  period  ia 
distinguished  from  his  later  style  by  the  characteristics  of  youth. 
Demosthenes  was  only  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  delivered 
his  first  speech  against  his  guardians,  and  only  twenty-four 
when  he  became  a  logographer.  Most  characteristic  of  youth 
is  a  tendency  to  exaggeration.  This  shows  itself  to  a  certain 
extent  in  his  language,  which  is  sometimes  too  strong,  but  more 
unmistakably  in  his  avoidance  of  hiatus.  In  the  later  ]>eriod8, 
although  he  normally  avoids  hiatus  between  two  words  in  the 
same  sentence,  he  allows  it  at  the  end  of  a  colon,  just  as  in 
tragedy  hiatus  may  be  allowed  between  the  end  of  one  line  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next  It  is,  however,  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  the  period,  b,o.  363-359,  that  not  even  this  exception 
/  is  allowed  to  occur. 

Akin  to  exaggeration  is  want  of  self-control.  Demosthenes' 
nature  was  excitable  even  beyond  the  excitability  of  the  ordi- 
nary Southern  temperament  The  ardour  with  which  he  threw 
himself  into  ever}'thing,  and  the  enthusiasm  by  which  he  was 
liable  to  be  carried  away  in  speaking,  are  instances  of  one 
extreme,  that  of  exaltation :  while  the  other  extreme  to  which 
his  imagination  bore  him  is  at  any  rate  illustrated,  if  it  is  not 
proved,  by  the  story  that  in  his  flight  from  the  field  of  Chaero- 
nea  he  roared  out  "Mercy!"  when  he  was  caught  by  a  bramble- 
bush.  This  was  the  nature  which  he  had  to  keep,  and  did  keep, 
under  control  by  the  force  of  wilL  But  this  control,  even  in 
matters  artistic,  did  not  come  at  first  or  without  effort ;  and 
whereas  in  his  later  speeches  he  makes  extremely  sparing  use  of 
appeals  for  compassion,  in  the  speeches  against  Aphobus  there 
is  a  marked  absence  of  such  self-con troL 

If  exaggeration  and  want  of  self-control  are  youthful  faults, 
imitation  is  equally  characteristic  of  the  immature  writer,  who, 
because  his  own  style  is  as  yet  unformed,  has  not  the  courage 
to  walk  his  own  way,  but  guides  himself  by  the  example  of  a 
master.  This  is  what  happened  in  the  case  of  Demosthenes 
with  regard  to  Jg^BUSj^  The  speeches  against  Aphobus  were 
modelled  on  the  speech  of  Isseus  on  the  inheritance  of  Ciron. 
Not  only  are  the  common-places  often  identical  in  both  cases, 
but  the  treatment  of  Isseus  is  imitated  by  Demosthenes.  H< 
does  not  relegate  the  narrative  into  a  distinct  part  of  the  Bpeech« 
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but  inierweayes  it  with  the  ar^nment  and  proofs,  and  even  (in 
the  second  speech)  ^vith  the  epilogue.  Moreover,  he  shows  the 
same  freedom  in  recapitulation  as  his  master,  and  even  a  greater 
skill  in  weaving  the  various  parts  of  the  Fj)eech  together. 

The  diffidence  which  leads  to  imitation  further  shows  itself  in 
Demosthenes'  language.  A  writer  who  is  not  confident  in  hia 
own  powers  will  not  call  a  trivial  thing  hy  its  trivial  name,  and 
hesitates  to  quit  the  safe  paths  of  respectability  so  far  as  to 
use  a  familiar  expression  or  a  vivacious  exclamation.  In  this 
respect  the  difference  between  the  first  period  of  Demosthenes 
and  his  later  styles  is  marked.  In  his  earlier  style  he  does  not 
know  the  capacities  of  his  art  in  this  direction,  and  is  so  far  cut 
off  from  the  variety,  the  life  and  movement  of  his  mature  style. 
^^  Another  concomitant  of  immaturity  is  the  fact  tlmt  the  feel- 
ing of  artistic  propriety  has  not  yet  had  sufficient  exercise  to 
become  a  second  nature.  The  feeling  is  there,  for  Demosthenes 
was  from  the  beginning  an  artist,  but  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
developed.  This  is  most  obvious  in  his  inability  to  resist  the 
temptations  of  the  epideictic  style.  The  stringency  of  his  rules 
on  hiatus  in  this  period,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  is  one 
sure  indication  of  the  influence  of  Isocmtes.  Another  instance 
is  to  be  seen  in  his  use  of  epideictic  figures,  assonance,  parallel- 
isms, and  antithesis  of  all  kinds.  This  kind  of  writing,  un- 
suited  as  it  is  to  practical  deliberate  speeches,  is  still  more  out 
of  harmony  with  forensic  oratory  ;  and  that  Demosthenes  should 
have  used  it  in  the  speeches  against  Aphobus,  although  very 
natural  in  a  young  writer,  is  p^^of  that  he  was  not  yet  in  fuD 
possession  of  the  fine  feeling  which  subsequently  enabled  him 
to  adapt  his  style  to  his  subject  with  perfect  artistic  propriety. 
It  is,  however,  instructive  to  notice  how  soon  Demosthenes 
developed  this  power.  Even  the  speech  on  the  Naval  Crown 
shows  a  great  advance. 

The  same  mistake  and  the  same  early  discovery  of  the  mis- 
take is  obvious  in  the  structure  of  the  periods  of  this  time.  In 
the  speeches  against  Aphobus,  the  sentences  have  the  luxuri- 
ant length,  the  regularity,  and  the  balame  of  Isocrates,  and 
are  consequently  unsuited  to  the  practical  purposes  of  a 
court  of  law.  But  even  in  the  speech  against  Onetor  an 
improvement  is  visible ;  tlie  speech  is  lighter  and  the  com- 
position better  rounded.  In  this  speech,  too,  Demosthenes 
begins  to  free  himself  from  the  influence  of  Thucydides  which 
is  visible  in  the  speeches  against  Aphobus  in  a  certain  stiffness 
and  want  of  smoothnesa 
/^    A  perfect  adjustment  of  means  to  ends  comes  only  with  ex- 
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l^  pericnce,  and  the  lack  of  this  adjustment  is  further  evident  is 
the  absence  of  ethos  in  the  speeches  against  Aphobus.  These 
speeches  are  very  far  from  leaving,  or  attempting  to  leave,  the 
impresJ«ion  of  an  inexperienced  3'outh  making  his  tirst  untutored 
attempts  at  oratory.  A  cliaracter  of  this  kind  imparteil  to  the 
speeches  would  have  been  excellently  adapted  to  secure  (^uccesa^ 
but  Demosthenes  relies  on  pathos  rather  than  ethos.  80.  too, 
the  arguments  of  these  speeches,  though  excellent  in  themselves, 
have  not  the  directness  of  attack  wliich  goes  straight  to  the 
vuhierable  points  of  tlie  adversary's  case,  while  there  is  con- 
sidei-able  scorn  and  trampling  on  the  o]»ponent,  which  is  not 
much  to  the  point. 

Finally,  in  this  period  we  see  the  seeds  of  much  that  was  to 
appear  in  its  complete  form  only  later.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
rliythm  of  his  later  style  depends  largely  on  his  rule  of  not 
allowini?  three  sliort  syllables  to  occur  together.  The  first  ojiera- 
tions  of  his  rule  are  observable  in  the  speeches  agiiinst  Aphobus 
and  Onetor,  and  are  still  more  visible  in  the  speecli  on  the  Naval 
Crown,  but  perfection  only  comes  later.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  other  qualities — his  grace  and  his  power,  which  are 
present,  if  not  perfect — and  we  may  say  of  Demosthenes,  in 
this  period,  his  faults  were  merely  those  of  immaturity.     They 

/  left  him  as  he  grew* 


CHAPTER  V. 

DEMOSTHENES:   SECOND   PERIOD. 

Between  the  first  period  of  Demosthenes'  literary  career,  ending 
B.C.  359,  and  tlie  second  peri(xi,  commencing  ao.  355,  is  a  space 
of  four  years,  represented  by  no  speeches,  which  Di-mosthenea 
probably  spent  in  preparing  himself,  in  his  chamcteristically 
determined  and  assiduous  manner,  for  his  ])rofession.  His 
object  in  life  was  political  oratory,  and  logography  was  for  him, 
beyond  a  means  of  living,  only  a  means  to  his  final  object; 
For  this  reason,  and  because  his  private  speeches  are  inferior  to 
his  political  ontionr^,  it  is  advisable  to  consider  ihe  private 
speeches  Hrst  With  regard  to  these  speeches,  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  not  only  do  ihey  ceasu  altogether  as  soon  as  Demosthenes 
becomes  for  the  first  time  a  politician  of  weight,  about  B.a  345, 
but  for  some  time  before  that  they  begin  to  fall  off  in  meriL 
The  more  actively  he  came  to  participate  in  politics  the  leas 
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time  and  work  lie  could  bestow  upon  priyate  ■peechcs  Another 
effi-ct  (if  tlie  Batne  ceuse  is  to  be  seen  in  the  tonilencj  of  these 
later  private  j]weches  to  grow  more  and  mote  theturical  in 
quiiliiy  mill  less  aii<l  li«s  furuiiriic 

Uuuvi-uii  d<ilil«iative  uiid  forensic  oratory  the  dilTeraDce  in 
■uhject  is  une  that  neotiteardy  finds  expresdiou  in  a  dilFi-nnce  of 
style.  lu  the  one  cSM  the  interests  of  an  individual,  in  the 
otliui  cose  the  interests  of  a  natiun,  are  at  stake,  and  to  the 
moru  important  subject  a  more  exalted  style  and  loflior  flights 
of  luiigusge  are  adapted.  On  Demosthenes  this  difference  tells 
with  marked  effect,  Uis  earnestness  and  sin;;Ie-niiDded  pat- 
riotism find  their  proper  field  in  political  oratory,  and  give  it 
tlie  irrvsistifale  force  which  is  liis  greatest  characteristic.  But 
tliis  very  furce  is  too  irreaistible  and  too  excessive  a  strain  for 
fofenxic  oratory  to  bear.  Being  unable  to  find  an  outlet  in 
those  higlier  re^dons  of  oratory  which  are  the  province  of  deli- 
berative rhetoric,  this  force  is  diverted  into  the  uhannel  of 
Bt^nient  J  >eiuosthenes'  earnestness  does  nut  idluw  him  to  be 
easy  unless  he  is  arguing,  and  here  agtiin  the  difference  bntweeu 
dvliherutive  ami  forensic  oratory  contributed  to  exaggerate  this 
fault.  The  piditiual  problems  with  which  an  Athenian  states- 
mnn  had  to  deal  were  of  com  pant  tively  simjde  nature,  and 
neiih«r demanded  noradmitteduf  cumplexaixument,  Athenian 
law,  however,  was  of  a  much  more  complicated  nature,  and 
gave  full  scope  to  Demosthenes'  tendency  to  ai^nitntation. 
From  tlie  literary  point  of  view  this  tendency  is  a  mistake, 
because  the  perpetual  argument  is  too  great  a  strain  on  the 
rcadi^r'a  power  of  attention  ;  and  from  a  practical  point  of  view 
it  ie  also  a  fault,  because  it  inepirea  tlie  disiruxt  which  excessive 
elever.iess  amnees.  Demosthenes'  concditeions  may  be  Fi<;ht, 
hut  if  lie  liad  been  employed  on  the  other  side  he  would  pro- 
bably havt)  proved  his  cose  quite  as  conclusively. 

Ii  is  tlds  nver-auxiety  to  prove  his  point  which  compels  us  to 
rank  Urmasthi^ues  as  a  logographer  beluw  Lysias  or  Hyperidea. 
It  is  not  that  Demosthenes  is  incapable  of  simple  and  easy  narra- 
tive. Tlie  first  of  the  private  (speeches  of  this  period,  that  against 
Ciaiongidpi-oof  to  the  contrary.  The  speech  in  its -imjile  statement 
i>f  the  uasauh  and  battery  which  gave  rise  to  the  action  is  quita 
u:<  ell'ecLtvc  as  anything  in  Lysias,  wliile  the  langua;^  is  not  only 
as  gnicuful  us  that  of  Lysiiis,  but  h  powerful  to  a  degree  attained 
only  by  Demosthenes.  Moreover,  the  ethan  is  good.  The  com- 
p!:iinant,  Arist-n,  leaves  on  one  the  inipreiJ«ion  of  being  a 
thorou<;hly  inoSunsivs  citizen,  so  inoffensive,  indeed,  and  so 
orthodoxly  lespoctable,  tliat  then  is  sumething  comic  in  the 
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bare  supposition  that  he  could  possibly  have  commenced  a  fij^ht 
whicli  had  for  its  results  that  he  was  carried  home,  and  his 
**  mother  rushed  out  and  the  women  set  up' such  a  crying  and 
wailing  that  some  of  the  neighbours  sent  to  ask  what  was  the 
matter."  ^ 

All  this  is  more  than  worthy  of  Lysias.  But  it  is  isolated 
among  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the 
only  instance  which  shows  that  Demosthenes'  touch  could  be 
light  In  his  political  orations,  certainly,  his  irony  takes  its 
colour  from  the  dominant  tone  of  these  speeches,  and  becomes 
somewhat  grim  ;  but  in  the  private  speeches  it  sometimes 
bccomiis  bright  and  quite  delightful.  One  speech,  the  first 
against  Boeotus  (the  second  is  pseudo-Demosthenic),  is,  as  a 
whole,  cast  in  a  lighter  vein  than  is  usual  with  Demosthenes. 
This  speech  involves  a  point  of  Attic  law  which  has  only  lately 
been  properly  understood.^  It  seems  that  for  a  child  at  Athens 
to  be  legitimate,  and  to  exercise  the  rights  of  citizenship,  it  was 
only  necessary  that  the  parents,  both  being  Athenian  citizens^ 
should  have  been  formally  affianced,  and  this  even  if  the  father 
was  already  fully  married.  In  the  present  case,  the  complainant^ 
Mantitheus,  was  the  son  of  the  full  wife,  and  the  defendant, 
BcBotus,  the  son  of  the  half  wife.  The  latter,  however,  had 
assumed,  in  lieu  of  his  proper  name,  Boeotus,  the  name  Manti- 
theus, and  this  forms  the  subject  of  the  action.  A  real  griev- 
ance was  involved,  for  at  Athens  a  man's  full  legal  title  consisted 
of  his  own  name,  his  father  s,  and  tlie  name  of  his  township.  As, 
then,  the  titles  of  the  real  and  the  false  Mantitheus  would  in  all 
legal  and  other  documents  bo  precisely  the  same,  inextricable 
confusion  would  be  the  result.  "  Mantitheus,  son  of  Mantias  of 
Thoricus,"  is  condemned  to  a  fine,  and  each  legal  owner  of  the 
title  says  it  is  the  other  man  who  is  fined.  '*  Mantitheus,  son 
of  Mantias  of  Thoricus,"  is  appointed  by  lot  to  office,  and  each 
man  says  it  is  he  who  is  appointed,  with  the  result,  as  the  com- 
plainant says,^  that  **  we  shall  abuse  each  other,  and  the  success- 
ful talker  will  get  the  office."  The  difficulties  of  this  kind 
which  might  ensue  are  developed  in  a  tone  of  subdued  humour 
by  Demosthenes,  and  with  a  fertility  of  imagination,  which  is 
really  due  to  his  legal  knowledge,  but  is  worthy  of  the  "Comedy 
of  Errors,"  and  the  concluding  appeal  to  "you  tiresome  Boeotus  " 
is  conceived  in  the  same  light  strain. 

But  if  these  two  speeches,  against  Conon  and  against  Boeotus, 
show  that  Demosthenes  was  capable  of  simple  narrative,  effective 

1  Kennedy's  Trana.,  v.  174.  >  See  Baer*a  '*  Drei  Stadien." 

*  Kennedy.  258. 
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evlioe^  and  delightful  hamonr,  his  other  speeches  show  equally 
clearly  that  he  did  not  often  allow  himself  to  give  rein  to  this 
capacity.  The  latest  of  the  private  orations,  that  against  Eubu- 
lides,  has  not  received  the  orator's  finishing  touches,  and  the 
two  which  chronologically  immediately  precede  it,  those  against 
Pantssnetus  and  Nausimachus,  suffer  from  the  fact  that  the 
authoT^s  heart  was  in  political  speaking  whilst  he  was  writing 
them. 

The  speech  for  Phormio,  which  is  considered  to  be  Demos 
thenes'  best  private  oration,  shows  how  completely  he  trusted 
to  argument  rather  than  to  any  other  means  of  producing  con- 
viction. Humour  there  is  nona  Narrative  has  no  independent 
footing,  but  is  chopped  into  bits  and  served  up  solely  for  th9 
sake  of  the  argument,  and  the  argument  goes  on  with  a 
mechanical  precision  which  is  somewhat  deadening.  The 
seriousness  of  the  speech  darkens  into  scorn  at  times,  but  never 
brightens  into  light  or  gracefulness.  Finally,  this  argumenta- 
tion ruins  the  ethos  of  the  speech.  Phormio  is  made  out  to  be 
good  and  Apollodorus  bad ;  but  Demosthenes  is  not  content  to 
convey  these  impressions  in  the  most  effective  way — that  is,  in- 
directly :  his  technical  power,^  which  in  this  speech  is  developed 
to  the  utmost,  is  too  strong  to  permit  him  to  do  that  He  has 
the  case  so  thoroughly  in  his  own  hands,  and  the  law  so  com- 
pletely at  his  finger-ends,  that  he  can  come  into  court  and 
simply  demonstrate  that  Conon  is  an  honourable  man  and 
Apollodorus  a  treacherous  and  insolent  villain.  Unfortunately, 
however,  mathematical  demonstrations  do  not  appeal  to  one's 
emotions,  and  so  the  ethos  of  this  speech  fails  of  its  object. 

It  is  possible  that  but  for  two  facts  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  the  ethos  of  this  speech  would  have  been  less  patent  to  us. 
First,  Demosthenes  in  a  later  speech  reverses  the  characters  of 
Phormio  and  Apollodorus  as  given  in  his  speech  for  Phormio ; 
and,  secondly,  we  possess  the  speech.  The  speech  in  question 
is  the  first  against  Stephanus,  and  was  composed  by  Demos- 
thenes for  Apollodorus  to  be  used  in  prosecuting  Stephanus 
(one  of  Demosthenes'  witnesses  in  the  previous  trial)  for  per- 
jury. In  the  absence  of  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  this 
sudden  change  of  front  on  the  part  of  Demosthenes  has  seemed 
so  strange  that  in  antiquity  it  gave  rise  very  naturally  to  various 
stories  not  to  the  credit  of  Demosthenes.  So  strongly  has  it 
been  felt  by  modem  students  of  Demosthenes  to  reflect  on  the 
honour  of  Demosthenes  that  the  speech  has  been  on  this  ground 
rejected  as  not  genuine.     But  the  speech  is  both  marked  by  the 
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power  of  Demosthenes  and  i««pond9  to  the  finer  test  of  the  law 
*  of  rhythm,  so  that  it  must  be  accepted  as  genuine.  Kor,  if  we 
class  thi*  other  speeches  for  ApoUodoms  amongst  tlie  pseudo- 
Demosthenic  group*  to  which  they  belong,  can  we  accept  the 
explanation  that  Demosthenes  formed  an  early  and  lasting  con 
nection  with  ApoUodoms,  composed  many  s^teeches  for  him,  but 
quarrelled  with  him,  and  so  delivered  the  s])eech  for  Phormio 
against  him,  and  then  finally  became  reconciled  witli  him,  and 
again  composed  a  speech,  the  present  one,  for  him. 

Demosthenes,  however,  was  always  anxious  to  divert  the 
theoric  fund  to  military  pur{)0$es,  and  it  happened  that  at  the  time 
when  he  composed  this  speech  for  Apollodorus,  Apollodorus 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  senate  that  the  assembly  should 
have  the  power  of  deciding  whetlier  the  surplus  revenues  of  the 
state  should  be  devoted  to  the  theoricon  or  to  the  war  depart- 
ment From  this  coincidence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
speech  for  Apollodorus  against  Stephanus  was  the  price  Demos- 
thenes paid  in  order  to  obtain  A|)ollo<lorus'  support  for  his 
political  scheme.  Wliether  this  explanation  be  accepted  or 
not,  the  evidence  as  we  have  it  is  not  enough  to  warrant  us  in 
condemning  Demosthenes.  Further,  to  return  to  the  purely 
literary  aspect  of  the  question,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was 
because  neither  Phormio  nor  Apollodorus  deserved  the  strong 
characters  which  Demosthenes  gives  them  in  the  speech  for 
Phormio,  that  in  that  speech  he  found  it  advisable  to  trust 
entirely  to  the  technical  ix>wer  of  which  he  was  so  consummate 
a  master,  and  which  is  there  developed  to  the  detriment  of  the 
ethos. 

We  now  come  to  the  political  orations  of  Demosthenes.  These 
fall  naturally  into  two  classes.  There  are  first  the  deliberative 
speeches  properly  so  called,  the  demegories,  which  comprise  both 
groups  of  the  Philippics,  and  by  which  Demosthenes  is  best 
known  :  next  the  speeches  com|x>sed  by  Demosthenes,  and  some- 
times delivered  by  him,  as  synegorus  for  other  people.  With 
the  latter  class,  consisting  of  the  speeches  against  Andiotion, 
Leptines.  Timocrutes«  and  Aristocrates,  we  will  begin. 

These  three  speeches,  together  with  that  against  the  law  of 
Leptines,  which  we  shall  consider  separately,  are  differentiated 
from  the  deme^'ories  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  purely  political, 
but  are  mainly  concerned  with  points  of  constitutional  law. 
They  thus  form  a  genus  of  speech  intermediate  in  nature  between 
the  purely  legal  character  of  the  private  orations  and  the  purely 
pCiiiicai  character  of  the  demegories ;  and  at  the  same  time  thef 
make  the  stepping-stone  by  which  Demosthenes  passed  f  >  - 
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Ingognpby  to  politics.  Marking  as  they  do  a  period  when 
I'eiiiostlienes  liail  as  yet  estublislied  no  indepemlent  footing  in 
jioiitiesi,  tlicy  nnturally  cease  when  Demoi-tlienes  becomes  e^tnb- 
li^liei)  as  a  statesman  (t.0.  at  tbe  time  of  the  second  group  of 
Pliilippiw). 

Tlie  difference  between  these  speeches  and  the  demegoriei 
dora  not  rest  merely  on  these  external  differences.  Tln-re  is 
also  a  difference  of  style  between  theu  analugoiis  to  the  difference 
between  the  political  and  the  private  oruti<>ns.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  do  not,  like  the  demegories,  treat  of  the  highest 
suliji'Cts  (if  oratory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  orator  has  the 
power  to  appeal  tci  patriotic  and  allied  sentiments,  which  to  the 
purely  foreiisie  orator  U  comparatively  denied.  This  difference 
of  subject  produces,  or  ought  to  produce,  a  correi^ ponding  dif- 
ference ill  style,  end  it  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  1  >eiiiosthenea 
as  nn  artist  that  he  can  and  does  invest  each  kind  of  snbject 
.with  the  style  which  is  artistically  proper  to  it  The  range  of 
power  whicli  enabled  Demosthenes  to  vary  his  style  so  com- 
pletely in  this  manner  is  in  itself  proof  that  he  possessed  many 
■  excellences.  Examination  will  show  that,  ns  a  constitiitioned 
,  lawyer,  as  weU  as  in  his  private  speeches,  he  attains  the  highest 
.'  excellence. 

Typical  of  Demoethenes'  constitutional  speeches  at  their  best 
is  the  speech  against  the  law  of  Leptines.  Aphep^ion  and 
Ctpsippus  wishing  to  repeal  this  law,  employed  respectively 
Phi)nnio  and  Demosthenes  to  speak  for  them.  Phormio  opened 
Uie  ca.>e,  und  Demosthenes,  who  thus  appeared  as  svnegorus  ia 
ft  ]ioliticBl  case  for  the  fir«t  time  (ao.  355).  followed  with  this 
s|ieech,  which  is  accordingly  technically  called  a  deuterolt^.^ 
The  law  of  Leptines  ulKilislied  once  and  for  evei  the  exemptions 
enjoyed  by  various  Athenians  from  the  expensive  and  burden- 
some duties  of  tlie  churegia  and  other  "liturgies."  A  subject  of 
this  kind  does  not  ndmit  of  the  impassioned  flights  of  eloquence 
wfaicli  the  approach  of  a  national  calamity  would  demand.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  it  docs  permit  the  orator  to  appeal  to  the  honour, 
the  gratitude,  and  the  good  name  of  the  country,  and  to  call  fta 
the  postponement  of  niggardly  parximony  to  morel  obligatiomi 
To  thiit  level  of  honouiable  imtriotisni  and  political  morality 
Dentaithenes  kee[«  the  speech  nil  throngli ;  and  it  is  its  eleva- 
tiun  of  tone  and  sentiment  which  bus  gniiied  for  this  sgieech 
much  of  itd  high  reputation.     The  language  in  which  be  clothei 

'  Th*  wriUr  nf  a  im>imt\ofj  mu  not  sipeetid  to  duiI  •jtUmnticnllf  with 
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these  sentiments,  is  like  them,  quiet  and  unexaggerated  through- 
out. When  the  moment  comes  for  praising  the  merits  of  those 
who  have  enjoyed  the  exemptions  in  question  in  the  past,  his 
style  appropriately  becomes  somewhat  epideictic  ;  but  elsewhere 
his  language  is  never  bolder  or  stronger  than  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  requirea 

Although,  however,  the  ethos  is  thus  successfully  developed, 
the  reasoning  is  by  no  means  neglected.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
close  and  effective,  but  it  is  not  thrust  unduly  forward.  The 
desire  to  prove  his  point  does  not  mislead  him  into  reducing 
everything  to  an  argument ;  and  the  same  absence  of  constraint 
is  visible  in  his  freedom  of  arrangement  and  his  looseness,  per- 
haps even  carelessness,  of  connection.  The  ease  and  grace  of 
the  speech  has  caused  it  to  be  compared  to  the  work  of  Lysias 
in  style.  But  although  the  similarity  is  undoubtedly  great^ 
the  points  of  difference  are  important.  The  art  of  Lysias  con- 
sists in  writing  in  a  simple  easy  style,  which  apparently  anybody, 
certainly  the  man  in  whose  mouth  the  speech  is  put,  might  use. 
In  the  speech  of  Demosthenes,  however,  there  is  no  pretence  of 
this  kind.  The  work  is  a  work  of  art,  and  is,  without  attempt 
at  disguise,  the  work  of  a  practised  and  skilful  orator. 

Moreover,  the  style  of  Lysias  is  always  graceful,  but  it  is 
always  slender.  The  oratory  of  Demosthenes  has  more  flesh  on 
liis  bones ;  its  forms  are  fuller  and  rounder.  This  is  tlie  case 
even  with  the  speech  against  the  law  of  Leptines,  which  in 
this  respect  is  less  developed  than  the  remainder  of  the  set  of 
speeches  to  which  it  belongs.  Variety  of  expression,  wealth  of 
words,  and  the  use  of  metaphors  all  help  to  give  more  substance 
to  the  speeches  against  Timocrates  (b.c.  353)  and  Aristocratea 
(b.c.  352),  while  in  the  latter  the  professional  skill  of  Demos- 
thenes has  been  employed  in  further  smoothing  the  transitiona 

:  from  one  part  of  the  speech  to  another. 

The  demegories  fall  into  two  groups — those  delivered  by  De- 
mosthenes before  B.o.  349,  while  he  was  yet  bidding  for  power, 

'  and  those  delivered  when  he  had  become  a  politician  of  some 
consequence  (i.e.  after  B.C.  346). 

The  speeches  on  the  Navy  Boards  (ao.  354),  for  the  Mega- 
lopolitans  (b.c.  353),  and  on  the  liberty  of  the  Rhodians  (aa 

.350)  are  the  speeches  of  a  young  politician  trying  to  bring 
himself  into  notice.  The  speech  on  the  Navy  Boards,  delivered 
when  Demosthenes  was  thirty  years  of  age,  is  practical  and 
sensible.  The  other  two  speeches  display  considerable  courage 
in  advocating  unpopular  views.  In  style,  these  three  speechet 
are  very  similar,  though  the  last  is  perhaps  the  most  inferioi 


faai 
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Their  common  feature  is  their  Thucydidean  character.  They 
are  in  passages  artificial,  harsh,  difficult,  and  even  obscure.^ 
Doubtless  the  imitation  of  Thucydides  was  intentional  on  the 
part  of  Demosthenes,  who  wished  to  transfer  to  his  own  speeches 
the  brevity,  the  compression,  the  force,  and  the  sting  of  the 
historian,  but  had  not  yet  learnt  that  it  is  possible  to  be  im- 
pressive without  being  obscure.  In  later  times  the  influence  of 
Isocrates  counteracted  that  of  Thucydides  on  Demosthenes,  and 
the  result  is  that,  while  these  speeches  are  more  forcible  than  the 
speech  against  the  law  of  Leptines,  they  are  more  clumsy  than 
the  later  deuiegories.  In  one  respect^  however,  the  influence  of 
Thucydides,  which  here  is  so  plain,  persisted  throughout  the 
oratory  of  Demosthenes.  The  severe  style,  of  which  Thucy- 
dides  and  Antiphon  are  representatives,  trusted  much  more  to 
the  effect  of  single  words  than  of  the  sentence ;  and,  that  these 
cardinal  words  may  have  the  more  effect^  they  are  thrown  into  un- 
usual and  emphatic  positions.  This  means  of  gaining  emphasis 
was  one  which  Demosthenes  would  never  forego ;  and  herein  he 
differs  from  Lysias,  who  sacrifices  less  to  emphasis ;  and  still  more 
from  Isocrates,  whose  dominant  motive  is  a  clearness  and  trans- 
parency of  sentence  against  which  abnormal  disposition  of  words 
would  militate. 

The  first  group  of  the  Philippics  further  includes  the  Fif3. 

Philippic  (b.0.  351)  and  the  Olynthiacs  ^  (aa  349).     These 

speeches  were  designed  to  waken  the  Athenians  to  the  danger 

/        which  Philip's  growing  power  threatened  them  with,  and  to 

/        arouse  them  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  active  measures  to 

/         meet  the  danger.'     Demosthenes,  however,  was  still  far  from 

/  rivalling  Eubulus,  who  then  directed  the  fortunes  of  Athens, 

/  and  these  orations  consequently,  like  the  earlier  demegories, 

f  shared  the  fate  of  the  speeches  of  an  unsupported  speaker. 

The  first  impression  left  by  these  speeches  on  the  reader  is 
their  intense  earnestness.  Whether  Demosthenes  is  stating  a 
danger,  exposing  the  means  of  resistance,  rebuking  the  indo- 
lence of  his  countrymen,  or  encouraging  them  yet  to  resist,  this 
terrible  earnestness  is  always  present  In  this  respect^  the 
speeches  are  doubtless  a  true  reflection  of  the  man's  character. 

1  B,g,  on  the  Naral  Board.  4,  5,  13,  96.  The  oonstrnction  of  the  neater 
article  with  the  infinitiTe  or  with  the  genitive  is  Thnoydideao. 

'  The  proper  order  of  the  Olynthiaet  ia  a  Question  belonging  rather  to  the 
literature  01  history  than  to  the  history  of  literature,  and  does  not  seem 
eapable  of  any  very  satisfactory  settlement. 

^  The  subject-matter  of  these  speeohee  belongs  to  Greek  history,  and  con- 
sequently the  reader  it  referred  for  their  contents  to  soma  historian  of 
Greece. 
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Munificent  towards  the  state,  ^nerons  and  tender-hearted 
he  was  to  his  poor  relations,  Demostlienes,  the  waternirinker 
and  hard  worker,  was  not  an  agreeable  acquaintance.  He  was 
too  much  concentrated  on  his  work  to  be  social,  and  we  should 
wrong  his  memory  to  imagine  him  as  ever  entertaining  or 
amusing. 

These  speeches  and  the  demegories  generally  have,  then,  a 
distinct  and  remarka>)le  ethos,  but  it  is  not  an  ethos  consciously, 
and  as  it  were  artificially,  imparted  to  them,  as  in  the  case  of 
Lysias*  speeches.  It  is  the  natural  and  necessary  feeling  in* 
spired  in  the  reader  by  a  man  who  is  plainly  speaking  from  the 
very  bottom  of  his  heart,  who  mingles  with  his  work  no  thought 
for  himself,  no  wish  for  aught  but  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  and  the  honour  of  his  country. 

The  earnestness  which  inspires  this  confidence  in  the  sin- 
cerity, unselfishness  and  patriotism  of  Demosthenes  is  a  quality 
which,  easily  appreciated,  has  at  all  times  largely  contributed  to 
the  fame  which  he  justly  enjoys.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
this  very  quality  which  sets  to  his  power  linr^^  beyond  which 
he  cannot  go  either  in  range  or  in  height.  Demosthenes'  oratory 
is  of  the  kind  wliich  carries  you  with  it  or  crushes  you,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  soar.  Its  loftiest  height  is  rather  a  moral  than 
an  oratorical  one,  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  eternal  laws  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  an  elevated  trust  (supported  by  argument) 
in  political  morality.  What  concentration  and  earnestness  can 
attain  to  is  attained,  but  above  this  plane  his  eloquence  scarcely 
rises. 

Dcmosthones'  is  not  the  power  to  excite  to  tears  or  move  to 
laughter,  still  less  to  mingle  tears  and  laughter.  His  earnestness 
neither  needed  the  one  nor  allowed  of  the  other.  Laugliter 
may  be  a  legitimate  relief  in  modem  oratory,  as  in  moilem 
tragedy,  but  it  is  no  more  to  be  looked  for  in  Demosthenes  than 
in  iE!^chylas.  In  this  respect  the  great  Athenian  orator  and 
the  great  Athenian  dramatist  may  well  be  compared.  The 
work  of  each  is  of  simple  structure  as  compared  with  the  com- 
plexity of  corresponding  modem  work,  and  is  suffused,  or  rather 
overshadowed,  by  the  gloom  of  impending  calamity.  In  both 
cases  the  only  relief  to  this  oppressive  apprehension  is  an  occa- 
sional gleam  of  humour  (e.^.the  Nurse  in  iEachylus),  which,  how- 
ever, itself  is  apt  to  become  somewhat  grim  ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  Demosthenes  assures  tie  Philippising  orators  that  they 
are  really  much  indebted  to  him  :  if  there  were  no  opposition  to 
Philip^  they  would  have  nobody  to  protect  them  from  Philip 
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Ixonj,^  sarcasTn,  satire,  and  parody  are  the  forms  in  \irhich  his 
surchargeil  feelincrs  find  relief.  Even  thus  he  often  relapses  into 
a  bitterness  which  harmonises,  indeed,  with  the  tone  of  the 
speech,  but  evidently  troubles  instead  of  relieving  the  orator 
himself,  and  only  intensities  instead  of  lightening  the  prevailing 
gloom.  Tl)u.<:  he  lashes  the  Athenian  craving  for  news.  ''Newsl 
Why,  could  there  be  greater  news  than  a  man  of  Macedonia 
subduing  Athenians  and  directing  the  affairs  of  Greece  t"* 
Of  tlieir  carpet-knights,  who  were  fonder  of  conducting  pro- 
cessions in  the  market-place  at  home  than  war  abroad,  he  says 
with  scorn,  '*  Like  puppet-makers,  you  elect  your  infantry  and 
cavalry  officers  for  the  market-place,  not  for  war."  *  So,  too, 
where  he  cuttingly  remarks  that  their  generals'  courage  was 
shown  in  rather  facing  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  than 
die  in  battle.^  Scorn,  indignation,  anger,  and  disdain  are  the 
feelings  which  he  evokes  to  diversify  and  to  give  point  to  his 
foreboilings. 

Equally  consonant  is  it  with  his  earnestness  that  petty  graces 
or  ambitious  ornament  he  alike  despises.  His  oratory  is  clothed 
in  its  strength  alone.  As  F^n^lon  says,  *'  C'est  le  bon  sens  qui 
parle,  sans  autre  omement  que  sa  furce."  Without  grace  his 
oratory  distinctly  is  not ;  but  it  is  not  the  grace  of  Lysias*  slim 
and  slender  beauty ;  it  is  the  grace  which  accompanies  the  exer- 
cise of  perfect  strength.  Demosthenes  has  grace,  though  scarcely 
graces.  His  forms,  though  rounder  and  fuller,  as  we  have  said, 
than  those  of  Lysias,  are  made  so  by  the  addition  of  muscle,  not 
of  useless  flesh.  That  is  to  say,  his  style  includes  every  "figure" 
known  to  oratory,  and  these  figures  are  used  never  idly  or  for 
show,  but  always  to  contribute  to  the  force  of  the  speech. 

Thus  he  is  very  fond  of  antitheses  ;  not  in  the  sense  that  he 
is  perpetually  using  them,  but  that  he  uses  them  as  though  he 
loved  them,  making  them  vexy  sharp,  and  bringing  them  down 
with  tremendous  effect ;  as  when  he  summarises  the  situation  in 
B.C.  351,  '*The  beginning  of  this  war  was  to  chastise  Philip, 
the  end  is  to  protect  ourselves  against  his  attacks."  ^  For  the 
expression  of  the  stronger  emotions  alliteration  is  adapted  It 
arrests  and  directs  the  attention  to  the  words  which  convev  the 
anger,  irony,  or  emotion,  and  thereby  increases  the  effect    Poly- 

^  K.n,  PhxL  iii.  66 :  icaXi^r  7'  ol  toXXo2  vCr  dretX^J^oo-iy  'O/wcTMr  X^^^**^ 

*  J'kil,  ii.  xo  iKeunedy^a  traos.) 

»  lb.,  26.  «  lb.,  47. 

*  lb.,  43.  Demotthenes'  affeoiion  for  antithesis  gives  the  point  to  Timoclee 
irony  when  he  describes  kirn  as  oOUwtaTore  'ApriBerm  Mhtiff  Mh  (iht 
IferoeSj  Heineke,  Frag,  Com,  Med,,  p.  598). 
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syndeton,  drawing  out  and  prolonging  the  effect  of  an  ennmen^ 
tion,  renders  it  all  the  more  impressive ;  while  paralipsis,  ie, 
the  omission  of  what  might  be  taken  into  account,  gives  the 
impression  of  fairness  and  reserved  power. ^  Characteristic  of 
Demosthenes,  as  compared  with  earlier  orators,  is  his  use  of 
anadiplosis,  t.e.  the  repetition  of  a  word  for  emphasis,  as,  e,g, 
in  Shakespeare,  "  Oh,  horrible  !  oh,  horrible  1  most  horrible  1 "  • 
Anaphora  ^  and  antistrophe  ^ — the  repetition  of  a  word  at  the 
beginning  or  at  the  end  of  successive  clauses — asyndeton,* 
apostrophe,  feigned  objections,  questions,  exclamations,  and 
aposiopesis  are  all  brought  into  play  by  Demosthenes  when 
auytliing  is  to  be  gained  by  using  them. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  second  group  of  Philippic8| 
we  must  deal  with  the  speech  against  Midias  (written  B.a  349). 
Demosthenes  while  discharging  his  duties  as  choregus  was  in- 
sulted and  assaulted  in  the  tlioatre  by  Midias,  an  ancient  enemy. 
The  assembly,  which  was  held  in  the  theatre  immediately  after 
the  plays  to  give  a  preliminary  decision  on  such  disputes  as 
might  arise  out  of  the  plays,  decided  in  Demosthenes'  favour, 
and  it  was  now  for  Demosthenes  to  take  further  legal  proceed- 
ings. As  Demosthenes  was  at  this  time  just  succeeding  in  his 
long  endeavour  to  rise  into  notice  as  a  statesman,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  feel  it  impossible  to  quietly  submit  to  the  affront 
so  publicly  and  outrageously  put  upon  him.  But  Midias  was  a 
man  of  wealth,  and  therefore  of  power.  It  was  consequently 
no  easy  matter,  as  Demosthenes  found,  to  bring  him  to  justice. 
Midias  managed  to  delay  the  ti;ial  by  instigating  various  vexa- 
tious suits  against  Demosthenes,  and  succeeded  so  far  that  he 
gained  a  delay,  which  was  long  enough  to  make  it  exceedingly 
probable  that  the  popular  indignation  against  him  had  subsided 
into  indifference.  The  result  was  that  Demosthenes,  who  for 
long  strenuously  refused  to  accept  any  mediation,  at  length  saw 
that^  as  far  as  rehabilitating  his  dignity  was  concerned,  to  push 
the  matter  to  a  trial  would  be  quite  ineffectual     At  the  same 

1  In  PJUl.  iii.  26,  alliteration  (of  <r,  conveying  anger),  polysyndeton  (repeti- 
tion of  the  xal).  and  paralip.^is  all  occur :— •OXw^w  fih  di]  xal  M€$d)yyjp  xal 
*AToXXwi'/ai'  xal  duo  xal  xpidKovra  *-6Xett  irl  Qp^icrjt  iQ,  4f  6,rdaas  oCrtM 

*  E.g.  01  yn.  ii.  10 :  01)  yh.p  itrru^,  oix  LrriP  <b  &vhp€t  ^Kdrfvaioi. 

*  E.g.  01.  ii.  31 :  \iyia  h^  xe^dXaioy,  icdvras  tla4>ip€iv  d^'  6ff(aw  ixaaros  (x^ 
rb  ftf-oV  rdrras  <ft^wit  xari.  fiipof  c.t.X. 

*  E.g.  Phif.  i.  27 :  ra^idpxovt  rap  vfxwv.  Ixirdpxovt  rap  ifiQp. 

*  The  breathleu  asyndeton,  which  has  no  time  for  coDJunctions,  is  beat 
known  by  Caesar's  *'  Veni,  vidi,  vici."  It  may  also  be  used,  as  by  Julian,  t4 
point  a  piece  of  wit :  fyFwv,  dviyvtap,  xariypitw. 
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time  the  fall  of  Olynthus  necessitated  peace,  and  Demosthenes 
could  not  refuse  to  co-operate  for  this  object  with  Eubulus,  who, 
moreover,  was  active  in  mediating  between  Demosthenes  and 
Midias.  Doubtless,  also,  the  prospect  of  public  employment  in 
negotiating  the  peace,  as  well  as  his  patriotism,  had  some  effect 
in  inducing  Demosthenes  to  accept  the  compromise. 

Thus  the  speech  against  Midias,  though  written,  was  never 
delivered,  and  there  seem  to  be  no  grounds,  from  the  facts  of 
the  case,  for  the  more  or  less  absurd  imputations  which  have 
been  cast  upon  Demosthenes  in  connection  with  it.  The  speech, 
as  we  have  it,  is  unfinished  in  many  places,  but  its  power  is 
nevertheless  undeniabla  Written  by  Demosthenes  while  he 
was  yet  smarting  throughout  his  sensitive  nature  under  the 
insult  put  upon  him,  this  speech  is  the  blow  which  he  returns 
to  his  assailant  Every  means  which  his  eloquence  suggests, 
which  his  skill  affords  him,  which  his  experience  had  accumu- 
lated, is  brought  into  play  to  give  force  and  weight  to  his 
strokes.  Although  the  matter  was  essentially  a  personal  one, 
the  assault  was  also  an  outrage  upon  the  people  whose  repre- 
sentative Demosthenes  was  as  choregus.  This  aspect  of  the 
case  was  naturally  the  one  which  Demosthenes  chose  to  put 
upon  it,  and  in  his  endeavour  to  do  so  he  assumes  the  style 
which  in  its  weight  and  dignity  is  characteristic  of  the  deme- 
gories.  It  was  not  in  the  eyes  of  Athenians,  and  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  law-courts  of  Athens,  inconsistent  with  this 
object  or  with  this  style  that  Demosthenes  should  launch  forth 
into  a  long  invective  against  the  life  and  manners  of  Midias. 
But  to  no  orator,  however  great,  is  it  given  to  descend  to  per- 
sonalities without  paying  the  penalty  thereof  by  degradation 
to  the  level  of  his  subject.  Therefore,  to  all  times,  as  to  us,  the 
speech  against  Midias  must  seem,  great  as  it  technically  is, 
below  the  reputation  of  Demosthenes 

At  the  age  of  forty,  Demosthenes,  supported  by  the  war  party, 
and  co-operating  with  Hyperides,  Hegesippus,  and  others,  was 
now  (ac.  344)  for  the  first  time  in  a  position  of  power,  and  for 
the  first  time  a  statesman  of  acknowledged  rank.  To  this  period 
belongs  the  second  group  of  Philippics,  consisting  of  the  speech 
on  the  Peace  (ro.  346) ;  the  Second  Philippic  (b.o.  344) ;  tlie 
speech  on  the  Chersonese  (aa  341) ;  and  the  Third  Philippic 
(B.a  341).  Of  the  speech  on  the  Peace  and  the  Second  Phi- 
lippic little  need  be  said  but  that  in  point  of  style  they  belong 
to  this  period.  The  speech  on  the  Chersonese  is  interesting  as 
being  the  demegory  which  is  least  open  to  the  charge  of  a  want 
of  conclusiveness  in  its  reasoning.     Demosthenes'  inferiority 
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elsewhere  in  this  respect  is  in  part  donhtless  due  to  his  defi- 
ciency in  method.  The  earlier  orators  secured  a  certain  amount 
of  clonriiess  and  organisation  by  means  of  a  formal  and  artificial 
division  of  a  speech  into  such  parts  as  introduction,  narrative, 
argument,  and  conclusion.  These  divisions  IsfiBUS  broke  up, 
or,  more  strictly  speaking,  he  broke  down  the  division  between 
narrative  and  anijument.  Demosthenes  followed  the  example  of 
his  master,  and  left  only  the  introduction  and  the  conclusion 
untouched.  But  although  he  deserted  the  old  arrangement,  he 
introduced  notiiing  to  take  its  place.  If  lie  announces  a  plan 
at  the  beginning  of  a  speech,  he  does  not  adhere  to  it ;  and  more 
often  he  announces  no  plan  at  all.  He  thus  is  at  liberty  to 
interrupt  his  argument  and  then  resume  it,  repeat  himself,  or 
fail  to  resume  tlie  argument  thus  interrupted.  That  is  to  say, 
he  has  a])andoned  the  artificial  method  without  attaining  to  a 
logical  arrangement. 

Partly  also  in  his  want  of  conclusiveness  we  see  the  limits 
on  the  intellectual  side  which  were  imposed  on  him  by  his  ear- 
nestness. On  the  emotional  side  we  have  seen  that  his  earnest- 
ness confines  him  to  scorn,  indignation,  and  other  stormy  displays 
appropriate  to  the  pr3sageof  calamity.  On  the  intellectual  side 
the  concentration  which  his  earnestness  leads  to  gives  him  a 
much  clearer  apprehension  of  what  he  wants  than  of  the  objec- 
tions which  might  be  conceivably  brought  forward  against  it. 
He  sees  things  from  his  own  side  with  perfect  distinctness,  but 
he  makes  little  attempt  to  place  himself  at  the  opposite  point  of 
view  and  work  from  that.  On  the  other  hand,  concentration 
givas  force.  He  does  not  weaken  his  attack  by  dividing  it,  but 
throws  his  whole  force  into  pressing  his  one  point.  If  he  sees 
only  his  own  side  of  the  matter,  he  sees  that  all  the  more  clearly  ; 
and  if  he  does  not  render  his  own  position  absolutely  impreg- 
nable, he  at  least  succeeds  in  making  his  ideas  and  his  feelings 
clear  to  his  hearers  beyond  the  possibility  of  misconception. 
Finally,  from  the  artistic  standpoint,  his  earnestness  and  con- 
centration give  to  his  speeches  tlie  unity  they  possess,  while  his 
freedom  from  the  restraints  of  either  a  logical  or  an  artificial 
arrangement  leaves  him  at  liberty  to  arrange  his  matter  in  accord* 
anco  with  the  dictates  of  his  instinct  as  an  artist 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  arrangement,  it  may  be 
observed  that  an  oration,  like  a  tragedy,  at  Athens  usually  ter- 
minated in  the  simplest  and  quietest  of  strains.  This  practice, 
which  is  observed  by  Demosthenes,  is  noted  as  unpractical  by 
Lord  Brougham ;  ^  and  undoubtedly,  for  the  purposes  of  raising 

>  Worktt  vii.  25,  184. 
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entbusinstie  cheering,  something  more  in  the  n&tiire  of  a  bravura 
iiutu  is  requin-il.  BuC  to  ece  cluarly  how  utterly  impns^iiile  any 
*iicli  eiuliii|i  is  for  DeiiiostUi'nes,  we  have  only  to  l-ok  at  tin) 
Thii\l  Pliilippic  This  is  the  greatest  and  the  nolilesl  nf  uU 
Dcnioetlieiius'  denie^'orius.  It  uoiitiiiiis  jia^^ngi^ii  of  the  very 
gnnidcst  onitori<»l  power'  It  is  thrimgliout  sad  and  solemn, 
with  the  tnsjeety  and  grandeur  of  a  fuiiural  march.  It  ii  tiie 
niufic  with  which  Greek  freedom  went  down  into  the  grave. 
Could  such  a  speech  conclude  amid  cheers!  Nothing  more 
self  conscious  and  unlike  DemostheDv,  nothing  in  wor^e  ta^te 
or  more  vulgar  could  be  suggested.  There  was  only  one  way  to 
worthily  end  such  a  speech,  and  that  is  the  simple  way  in 
which  Demosthenes  ended  it* 

Tlie  speech  on  the  Embassy  (0.0.  344)  largely  resembles  the 
speech  u^'ainst  Midias.  As  a  dis[ilay  of  technii:al  power,  and  at 
a  move  in  the  game  of  polilics,  it  possesses  sll  the  merit  which 
Demosthenes,  when  personally  touclied,  might  be  ex|«cted 
to  show;  but  otherwise  it  does  not  inciease  our  tespect  tat 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DKHOBTHETES  :  THIRD   PERIOD — BPXECH   OIT  THS  OBOVir. 

TuK  interval  (B.a  341-330)  between  the  second  and  third 
[leriods  ef  Deniosihenes'  literary  career  is  not  represontei)  by 
any  of  the  orations  that  have  come  down  to  w^  This  U  not,  of 
C)ur8e,  because  Dt-mosthenes  delivered  no  speisches  at  that  time. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  probably  more  active  as  a  statesman 
and  an  orator  at  this  than  at  any  other  time  of  his  life.  It  was 
the  time  of  tlio  final  struggle  which  endeii  on  the  fatal  field  of 
Cheronea  (b.o.  338),  the  death  of  Philip  (aa  336),  and  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Spartan  Agis  to  throw  off  the 
Alacedonian  yoke.  The  reason  we  have  none  of  the  many 
speeches  which  Demosthenes  made  at  such  a  time  of  activity 

>  E.H.  tb>  oompariioa  of  Philip  to  ■  diienie,  and  tbe  wonderfnl  inwy  of 

66  (qiioiEil  in  eelfnio  iu  ■  previou*  not*). 

'  Tba  wliole  of  lb«  ei>ilogua  coniiit)  of  tbcM  few  wKiAt,  74 :  /yu  ^ 
til  Ta&ra  X/yw.  Tnuro  ipi^'  Jcal  tloitat  cal  tit  tti  twatofi$w6^i  Sr  t4 
wp-lyfutra  nmur  yiyn^rur.  tl  U  tu  *X"  Tulhwt  ^tkw,  Xtyfru  nl 
>u^wX(v/rM  t  Tl  y  iiur  ti(ii,  TtSrr',  Siwirrti  fni.  amriyiioi.  Tbaijoubt 
aad  almott  deipair  of  Dcmuilbenai  breaka  out  iu  the  S  wdrrit  Stai. 

m  of  tfa*  lublMt-siattaT  will  be  toood  In  tlia  ibaptar  «• 
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is  that  his  very  activity  left  him  no  time  to  publish  the  speeches 
which  he  delivered.  Further,  as  a  statesman  of  established 
position,  he  was  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  publishing  for 
the  sake  of  gaining  a  political  footing. 

The  third  i)eriod  of  Demosthenes*  style  (B.a  330-333), 
although  the  second  and  third  letters,  if  genuine,  belong  to 
this  period,  is  practically  represented  by  the  speech  on  the 
Crown.  In  b.o.  336  Ctesiphon  proposed  in  the  Boule  that  a 
golden  crown  should  be  publicly  presented  to  Demosthenes  in 
the  theatre  at  the  great  Dionysia,  in  recognition  of  his  services 
to  the  state.  This  would  have  been  in  effect  a  condemnation  of 
the  Macedonian  party  at  Athens.  If  Demosthenes'  policy  was 
deserving  of  the  public  approval,  that  of  the  Macedonian  party 
was  thereby  publicly  condemned.  Opposition  to  the  proposal 
of  Ctesiphon  was  therefore  forthcoming  from  this  quarter,  and 
at  the  head  of  it  was  iEschines—the  second  orator  of  Athens — 
who  had  already  come  into  frequent  and  violent  collision  with 
Demosthenes. 

For  reasons  which  are  unknown  to  us,  the  matter  did  not  come 
to  a  trial  until  B.C.  330,  when^iEschines  indicted  Ctesiphon  for 
illegality  on  three  grounds -4that  to  confer  a  reward  on  a  man 
whose  accounts  as  a  public  officer  had  not  been  audited  was 
illegal ;  that  to  proclaim  the  reward  in  the  theatre  at  the 
Dionysia  was  illegal ;  and  that  it  was  illegal  to  make  false 
statements  in  public  documents?^  As  to  these  three  points,  the 
fii-st  was  undoubtedly  perfectly  good  in  law.  At  the  time  of 
the  proposal  Demosthenes  was  a  treasurer  of  the  Theoricon  and 
a  conservator  of  the  walls,  and  had  not  rendered  account  of  his 
office.  The  second  point  was  probably  not  good  in  law.  But 
the  most  important  was  the  third  point.  It  raised  the  whole 
question  whether  the  policy  of  Demosthenes  in  encouraging 
Athens  to  stand  forth  as  the  champion  of  Greece  against  Mace- 
donia was  a  right  and  good  policy  or  not.  The  strength  of 
iEschines  lay  in  the  first  point  of  his  indictment,  and  in  the 
purely  legal  aspect  of  the  case ;  and  it  is  in  this  part  of  his 
speech  against  Ctesiphon  that  his  argument  shows  to  most 
advantage.  In  reply  Ctesiphon  said  probably  very  little,  but 
gave  way  to  Demosthenes,  who  followed  with  the  (so-called) 
speech  on  the  Crown. 

Whether  we  have  the  speech  as  Demosthenes  delivered  it,  is 
a  question  harder  to  answer  with  regard  to  the  speech  on  the 
Crown  than  with  regard  to  any  other  of  Demosthenes'  speeches. 
His  deliberative  speeches  he  wrote  out  before  delivering  them— 
his  aversion  to  improvisation  is  known — and  if  he  chose  to 
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drcnlatc,  or  merely  indeed  to  letain  without  destroying  his  copy, 
we  cu'i  understated  its  coming  down  to  us.  His  forensic  spci'dios 
Bie  all  speeches  for  the  prosecution,  and  consL'qiiotitly  could  be 
composed  before  going  into  court  There  is,  acconlingly,  no 
difficulty  in  undersUinding  how  it  is  that  in  the  case  of  these 
speeches  also  we  liave  the  words  as  Demosthenes  uttered  them 
—allowing,  that  is,  for  his  subsequent  erasures,  additions,  and 
corrections.  But  ihe  case  of  the  speech  on  the  Crown  is  dif- 
ferent. It  could  not  have  been  taken  into  court  ready  written 
out,  for  it  is  a  reply,  and  a  pretty  close  reply,  to  the  speech  of 
j&chines,  which  iDemosthenes  would  not  hear  nntil  he  got  into 
court.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  at  least  souie  of  the  speech  was 
not  written  out  beforehand.     The  question  arises,  how  much  t 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  documents,  of  whatever  kind,  quoted, 
and  they  are  in  this  case  pretty  numerous,  had  to  be  produced 
at  the  preliminary  investigation  (anacrisis).  This  shows  that 
the  main  lines  of  the  speech  had  been  resolved  on  by  Demos- 
thenes before  the  actual  trial,  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
known  what  documents  to  put  in  at  the  anacrisis.  In  the  noxt 
place,  the  very  beginning  of  the  speech  shows  that  it  was  already 
planned,  and  that  Demosthenes  adhered  to  the  plan,  .^achiuu 
had  in  his  speech '  demanded  that  Demosthenes  should  foUov 
the  order  in  which  he  had  treated  the  various  topics  of  the  triaL 
Demosthenes  having  arranged  his  speech  beforehand,  naturally 
Mys'  to  the  court,  "  You  must  allow  the  parties  to  adopt  such 
order  and  cour^  of  defence  as  they  severally  choose  and  prefur." 
Agiiin,  a  little  farther  on  in  the  speech  there  occurs  a  pussage 
which  at  first  sight  looks  as  though  the  speech  were  going  to  be 
largely  extempore,  but  which  really  is  merely  a  rhetorical  device 
for  concealing  the  fact  that  the  speech  was  previously  prepared. 
Demosthenes  says,  *  "  I  shall  take  the  diarges  in  the  same 
order  as  my  adversary,  and  discuss  them  all  one  by  one  without 
a  single  intentional  omission."  Ijut  as  a  matter  of  fact,  j^chtnea 
had  00  choice  as  to  the  order  of  the  charges,  and  the  order  was 
known  to  Demosthenes  before  the  trial  began  quite  as  well  as  to 
his  opponent.  Equally  rhetoricul  is  the  device  of  preten Jin;;  * 
that  lie  enters  on  a  jiistilication  of  his  state  policy  solely  bccaus* 
.Machines  first  introduced  the  sulijecL  This  was  the  very  mutter 
which  was  at  trial,  and  which  the  crowds  of  visitors  from  all 
ports  of  Greece  had  come  to  hear.  For  six  years  the  trial  had 
hung  fire,  and  Demofithenes  had  had  the  whole  of  that  time  to 
tliiuk  out  his  defence.  In  fact,  Demosthenes  must — as  indeed 
>  /«  etc*.  90}.  '  Dt  Cor.  a  tKuin«d]r> 
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his  speech  shows — have  known  the  weak  points  of  his  own  case 
as  well  as  iEschines  did,  and  must  have  known  very  fairly  where 
to  expect  each  hlow.  Indeed,  he  antici))ated  one  hlow  which 
./Eschines  did  not  deliver.  He  made  sure  that,  amongst  otiicr 
term.s  of  alnne.  /E-cbines  would  bring  up  his  nicktiam'*,  I»altaliis, 
and  accordingly  prepared  an  effective  reply.  But  iEschinc^ 
never  alluded  to  the  nickname ;  and  accordingly  Demosthenes' 
words  now  run — not  **  I,  whom  you  call  Battalus,"  but — "  I, 
whom  you  would  call  Battalus."  ^ 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  that  the  differences  between  the 
speech  as  Demosthenes  took  it  prepared  into  court,  and  as  he 
delivered  it  after  hearing  and  in  reply  to  Jfischines*  speech, 
were  probably  not  very  considerable,  and  that  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  how  it  is  that  we  have  tlie  speecli  as 
delivered  by  Demosthenes.  Undoubtedly  both  he  and  iEscliines 
went  home  and  made  such  additions  to  or  coritictions  in  their 
arp(uments  as  their  mutual  criticism  seemed  to  them  to  necessi- 
tate. i5i^chines  certain Iv  introduceil  severjd  such  alterations.* 
One  of  these  passages  is  extremely  instructive.  iEschines  says' 
that  he  hears  Demosthenes  is  going  to  compare  him,  in  an 
uncomplimentary  sense,  to  the  Sirens,  and  retorts  on  Demos- 
thenes with  a  iu  qw>que.  This  of  course  means  that  Demosthenes 
did  in  his  speech  on  the  Crown  compare  iEschines  to  the  Sirens, 
and  that  ifi)schines  when  the  trial  was  over  inserted  this  retort 
But  in  our  copy  of  the  speech  on  the  Crown  no  such  compai-ison 
is  to  be  ftmnd.  Evidently,  therefore,  Demosthenes,  in  making 
the  final  copy  of  his  speech  for  circulation,  omitted  this  passiige  ; 
but  of  this  omission  ^Eschines,  who  was  replying  to  the  speech 
as  spoken  in  court,  was  unaware.  If  iEschines  had  been  answer- 
ing the  circulated  cojiy  of  the  De  Corona,  there  would  have  been 
no  need  for  him  to  reply  to  a  passage  which  did  not  occur  in  it. 
From  tliis  it  would  seem,  then,  that  theother  passages  of  iEschines 
which  imply  act^uaintance  with  Demosthenes'  speech  are  good 
evidence  that  the  sections  of  Demosthenes  against  which  they 
are  directed  were  reallv  delivered  in  court. 

It  has  been  said  *  that  the  sources  of  Demosthenes'  power 
as  an  orator  are  three  :  his  lofty  morality,  his  intellectuaLsuj^ 
riority,  and  the  magical  power  of  TiiTlanguage.  We  will  begin, 
therefore,  our  criticism  of  the  speech"  on  the  Crown  with  an 
examination  of  the  language.  The  variety  of  effects  which  De- 
mosthenes is  capable  of  producing  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to 
his  extensive  command  of  language.     In  this  respect,  even  in 

^  8oh«fer.  Demonthenu,  B.  So. 

s  X,p.  in  Ot€i.  298.  *  Ibw  099. 

^  WMtermmnu,  OtBchiehU  der  BertdiawdteU,  i.  X09. 
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his  other  speeches,  the  range  of  Demosthenes  is  mnch  wider 
thnn  that  of  any  [>rovioiig  orator ;  and  in  tliis,  his  f>reatest  speech, 
lie  ciiows  a  fei'tility  and  cO|iioiiBiiess  wljj.'h  even  he  liad  never 
hefiire  displayed.  Aiitjphon,  writing  in  the  severe  Et\le,  vim 
liniiteU  in  hig  clioice  of  words  and  expressions  by  tlie  litiiited 
object  u-hich  he  had  in  view,  namely,  to  produce  an  effect  of 
njagnificence  and  Rrniideur.  Lysias,  writing  in  tlie  plain  style, 
■was  eqnally  limited  in  his  resources,  althoiigli  his  theory  of  the 
art — that  it  should  confine  itself  to  such  moJes  of  expression  as 
were  within  the  i-each  of  the  ordinary  man— directed  hia  labours 
to  a  totally  diirerent  part  of  the  field  to  that  wliich  Antiphon 
had  been  labouring.  Isocrate?,  again,  who  was  no  practical  omtor, 
indulgeil  in  an  academic  fastidiousness  of  lUctiou  which  limited 
his  vocabnlaiy  in  a  distinctly  artificial  manner. 

DeniO'^tliQiie^,  however,  ^lls  all  these  fields.  He  not  only 
avails  himself  freely  of  the  masnificence  of  Antiphon,  the  aira- 
plicity  of  Lysias,  or  the  precii^ion  of  Isocratea,  as  occasion 
requires  ;  but  he  has  no  hesitation  in  borrowiiiK  the  "by  21cus  !"• 
of  ordinary,  not  to  say  vulgar  life.  Nor  has  he  any  piiidery  to 
prevent  him  calling  a  phnn  tiling  by  its  plain  name.  His  in- 
nate sense  of  («wcr  enabled  liini  to  deal  freely  with  what  othere 
touched  timidly.  The  level  of  culture  at  which  a  stock  of 
proverbs  constitutes  a  man's  education  is  that  of  Bancho  Panza ; 
and  consequently,  proverlis,  however  apt,  are  frequently  avoided 
by  writers  as  wanting  in  dignity.  But  IJemosthenes,  if  lie  wants 
a  proverl),  uses  it.'  Bo,  loo,  if  comedy  csn  be  laid  under  con- 
tributinn  to  yield  a  means  of  ridicule,  Demostlienes  goes  un- 
hesitatingly to  comedy.'     If  the  language  as  it  is  does  nut  afford 

■  DcmMthrnr*  uau  not  untj'  H)  rbr  iii,  but  the  fonn  r^  ^'A  '^toh  •!•••- 
■ivDUugvhiidirorpitduwnto.  An  equll;  livel;  aiid  vulgar  eipientiuu  ia 
&  TO*.  ThU  ei;jr«>iDn  *■■  originallr  ret|iectiib)e  (r/.  &  Ira,  Atcmu  in 
Alhex.  431A).  8uuli«1ei  pnU  it  into  >  muuDgcr'i  mouth,  O.  T.  1 145.  An 
jiiteri-iliiis  iiidiution  that  DemoitbenH  did  nut  ,;onfiu>  himielf  with  i>b«>- 
luie  •irictocu  to  "puro"  Attic  ta  to  be  found  iu  Lie  ate  of  the  prepoei. 
tion  a6f.  Id  Xenopban,  wLio  hu  do  diime  to  "  pariij,"  ri>  ii  QMd  mora 
f™i|iieiitlj  then  /itrd  (the  projiortion  ii  air  o»d  536  timen.  iMra  375  timei). 
In  Homer  aiw  ii  UHd  Intly.  In  Heroilutui  /ind  bcKiui  to  leriouily  ri**l 
air  [air  7».  fifi  65).  In  Altio  Greek  the  "  Uv  ol  parcimony,"  nhiuh,  as 
Mr.  Butherfurd  in  hii  "  New  Phrrnicbua  "  ba>  ihoiTD,  would  not  t"1eriit«  if 
it  oould  not  diffcrentUte  lynonymi.  pTactiull;  killed  air.  In  Plato  «• 
have  a6t  67,  ittTtl  586  ;  in  Denioitli«nes  eCr  13  (15),  /trri  346 ;  in  Lyiiae 
air  3,  ixtrd  loa ;  and  in  laoorataa,  Lj(iur|;ui,  and  U; gwridei  air  doea  not 
ocouT,  utri  la  in  andiitnrhed  poweuion  at  the  flvld.  Wlxy  furd  kilUd  air 
ve  do  not  kno*.     S«e  T.  Homnu^n,  Progr.  Pninkfiirt,  1847. 

*  Dt  Cor.  04.  73, 163.  In  the  demegorice,  baweTer,  h*  nam  dam  num 
tban  ijlnile  to  proiarb*. 

■  lb.  343, 161 ;  tba  diminntlTa*  w*  (roni  •omadr. 
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anything  strong  enough  to  express  his  feelings  of  contempt,  he 
coins  a  word  which  shall  he  strong  enough.^  In  the  other  dircc' 
tion,  for  the  expression  of  lofty  and  solemn  sentiments  he  liaa 
at  command  adequate  words.  Thus  he  employs  adjurations,^ 
unusual  words, "^  and  stately  phrases  of  a  tragic  cast.^ 

Isocrates  pur))08ely  avoided  metaphors,  and  Lysias  instinc- 
/  iively  shunned  figurative  language.  In  hotli  cases  clearness  of 
thought  was  thus  gsiined.  Demosthenes,  however,  is  a  thinker 
powerful  enough  to  master  his  language,  and  is  never  mastered 
by  it ;  and  he  accordingly  adds  to  the  variety  and  charm  of  his 
style  hy  a  free  use  of  similes  and  metaphors.  His  similes  havo 
the  widest  range,  and  are  taken  with  equal  freedom  from  com- 
merce,* building,*  war  and  athletics, '^  and  disease.®  More  seldom 
and  more  poetical  are  those  from  sea  and  sky.*  His  metaphors 
are  partly  nautical  ^®  (as  might  be  expected  from  the  orator  of  a 
maritime  nation),  but  still  more  largely  from  that  which  gave  a 
young  Athenian  much  of  his  education  and  occupied  a  good  deal 
of  the  thoughts  of  all  Athenians,  the  gymnasium.  And  wiihin 
this  range  we  have  metaphors  from  running, ^^  wrestling,^^  and 
boxing,  ^^  as  well  as  from  the  decision  of  the  judges  ^*  and  the 
offering  of  prizes.** 

The  power  of  Demosthenes'  language,  however,  cannot  be 
accounted  for  solely  by  the  wealth  of  his  vocabulary  or  his 
variety  of  expression.  Words  appeal  as  well  to  the  ear  as  to 
the  mind,  and,  above  all,  in  oratory  a  sentence  must  have  its 
melody  as  well  as  its  meaning.  As,  however,  in  music,  no 
more  precise  definition  of  melody  can  be  found  than  that  it  is  a 
pleasing  combination  of  musical  sounds,  so  of  the  melody  of 
prose  we  can  say  little  more  than  that  it  is  the  pleasing  combi- 
nation of  spoken  sounds,  and  the  ultimate  test  of  melody  must 
be  made  by  the  ear.  This,  in  the  case  of  Demosthenes,  is  for 
us,  with  our  defective  knowledge  of  the  pronunciation  of  Greek, 

^  lb.  139,  209,  243 ;  the  compoandi  are  Demostbenei*  coin  Age. 

'  AdjuratioDi  are  anknown  to  Igieus  and  Andocides,  and  are  rare  in  other 
orators,  but  numerous  in  Demosthenes.  We  haTo,  e.g.  the  Homeric  r^  T60 
Aid  Kal  t6v  *AvSk\u  Kal  rrjif  ^kOrivaif ;  also  H)  top  'Hpa/rXcd,  r^  r^p  L-tuiiiTpa, 
F<»r  other  forms  see  De  Cor.  t,  8, 141, 158, 199,  30Z,  261,  294,  307,  324,  385. 

•  De  Cur,  195,  199,  204,  207.  *  lb.  141,  27a 
»  K.g,  Ofpn.  i.  11,  15  ;  Peace  12;  Phil.  iii.  38 ;  De  Cor.  297. 

•  E.g.  Olfm.  ii.  10 ;  PhiL  i.  26.         '  E.fj.  Olyn.  iii.  17  ;  Phil.  liL  17,  L  4a 

•  E.g.  01.  ii.  21,  iii.  33 ;  Phil.  iii.  29  ;  De  Cor.  243. 

•  E.g.  PhU.  iii.  69,  De  Cor.  153  (celebrated),  194.  ai4.  3o8  (these  and  tbf 
following  references  from  Rehdantx).         ^^  E.g.  inroirreikdfUpot,  Phil.  i.  51. 

11  E.g.  xapdpx^ft^  ^  Oor.  7.  "  E.g.  intotrKeXl^eip,  lb.  138. 

V  Develoi>ed  into  a  simile.  Phil,  t  4a  ^*  E^.  ppafieOwai,  OU  iii  97. 

•  E.g^  ip  fiiatp  K€iTai,  Phil.  i.  5, 
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obviously  a  matter  of  difficulty.     Hence  it  is  advisable  to  rely 
^-  on  the  ancient  theories  of  prose  rhythm. 

As  poetry  falls  into  verses,  so  prose  falls  into  divisions  called 
cola,  which  should,  on  the  average,  be  the  length  of  a  hexa- 
meter, i.e,  about  fifteen  syllablea  A  colon  is,  of  course,  rarely 
this  precise  length,  but  is  generally  longer  or  shorter,  and  not 
nnfrequently  much  longer  or  shorter.  The  next  thing  to  under- 
stand with  regard  to  the  colon  is  how  it  is  related  to  what  we 
understand  by  a  sentence.  Several  cola  together  make  a  ])eriody 
and  a  period  is  always  a  sentence  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
though  a  sentence  is  not  always  a  period,  for  a  sentence  may 
consist  of  a  single  colon.  Thus,  '*  I  have  no  ambition  "  is  a 
colon.  It  is  also  a  sentence.  But  it  is  not  a  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  *'  I  have  no  ambition,  unless  it  be  the  ambition  to 
break  your  chain  and  contemplate  your  glory,"  is  a  sentence 
and  is  also  a  period,  consisting  of  two  cola,  the  first  of  which 
is,  **  I  have  no  ambition."  A  colon,  therefore,  is  a  complete 
thought^  or  a  portion  complete  in  itself  of  a  thought 

A  colon  of  prose  is,  like  a  verse  of  poetry,  divisible  into 
metrical  feet ;  but  it  is  a  mark  of  bad  taste  or  of  negligence  if 
a  prose  writer  falls  into  verse,^  for  prose  and  poetry  are  different 
thinga  The  metre  of  poetry  is  definite  and  recurrent^  while 
that  of  prose  is  not  at  all,  or  in  a  less  degree,  definite  and  recur- 
rent But  although  the  metre  of  prose  must  not  be  identical 
with,  it  may  suggest  that  of  poetry.  The  end  ^f  a  verse  may 
be  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  colon,  or  the  beginning  at  the 
end.  Moreover,  the  more  unusual  the  verse  suggested,  the  more 
closely  the  colon  may  be  made  to  resemble  the  metre  of  the 
versa  ^ 
i  Demosthenes  shows  an  advance  on  previous  orators  in  respect 
of  prose  rhythm.  He  systematically  avoids  more  than  two  short 
syllables  at  a  time,  and  in  the  rhythmical  termination  of  a 
sentence  he  displays  much  variety.  As  a  rule,  a  long  syllable 
followed  by  short  ones  has  a  diminuendo  effect^  while  short 
syllables  followed  by  long  ones  have  a  crescendo  effect,  and  con- 
sequently the  latter  kind  of  rhythm  is  naturally  adapted  for  the 
termination  of  a  sentence.  Isocrates,  on  this  principle,  usually 
concludes  with  two  or  more  long  syllables.    Demosthenes^  how- 


^  A  great  number  of  Umbios  maj  be  found  in  Demottbenet ;  but  inas- 
mach  M  the  iiimbio  does  not  in  any  oaae  coincide  with  the  colon,  but  ia 
divided  between  two  cola,  it  is  really  broken  up  by  the  pause  between  the 
two  cola,  and  is  thus  no  Tiolation  of  the  rule  that  Terse  ihould  not  occur  \m 
prose. 

'  E.g*  the  anapaestic  dimeter  or  a  logaosdic. 


y 
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ever,  withont  lessening  the  impressive  effect  of  a  termination 
of  tills  kind,  avoids  the  monotony  of  too  many  long  syllables.^ 
Further,  there  are  to  be  found  in  Demosthenes  tmces  of  recur- 
rent rhythm,  i.e.  cases  in  which  the  cola  of  a  peridd  corresix^nd 
metrically  to  each  other.  Such  cases  of  rhythm  naturally  do 
not  pervade  a  speech,  but  are  to  be  looked  for  only  in  passages 
which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  are  carefully  and  deliberately 
elaliorated  in  this  respect. 

Demosthenes'  intellectual  superiority,  the  second  source  of  liis 
oratorical  power,  is  most  manifest  when  he  is  compared  with 
any  other  man  of  his  own  day.  He  saw  the  danger  with  which 
Macedon  threatened  Greece  before  anv  other  Athenian  citizen, 
and  when  the  news  with  regard  to  Elatea  wakened  Athens  to 
the  truth,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Demosthenes  was,  as  he  him- 
self says,  the  only  man  who  had  any  reasoned  ideas  on  the  mea- 
sures which  it  was  necessary  to  taka  Again,  the  intellectual 
power  of  Demosthenes  as  an  orator  is  shown  by  the  skill  with 
which,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  carried  on  the  complicated  liti- 
gation against  his  guardians.  This  continued  throughout  his 
career,  and  is  strongly  illustrated  bj  the  speech  on  the  Crown, 
which  illustrates  the  mental  grasp  which  enabled  him  to  suc- 
cessfully handle  a  large  mass  of  facts ;  and  still  more  clearly  do 
we  see  from  the  speeches  for  Phormio  and  auainst  Stephanun 
(I.),  arguing,  as  they  practically  do,  the  same  case  from  opposite 
sides,  how  thoroughly  Demosthenes  could  understand  a  case. 
The  restless  energy  of  the  man  may  be  seen  in  almost  any  of 
his  speeches,  for  in  all  the  stream  of  argument  is  all-pervading 
and  perpetual 

Whether,  however,  the  intellectual  superioiity  of  Demosthenes 
is  equally  great  when  he  is  compai-ed  with  modern  orators  is 
another  question.  It  is  said  on  the  one  hand,  that  modern 
statesmen,  having  to  deal  with  problems  of  much  greater 
complexity  than  any  which  were  propounded  to  the  orators 
of  Athens,  are  educated  into  treating  these  complex  problems 
with  corresponding  thoroughness  in  their  speeches;  while 
Athenian  orators  for  want  of  this  education  attained  to  less 
power  of  treatment  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  Demos* 
thenes,  if  he  did  not  attain  certainty  of  demonstration,  at  least 
succeeds  in  conveying  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers  the  conclu- 


^  The  epitriiie  ending  of  the  Second  Olynthiae  it  a  favourite  one — /9Artop 
^Gm  ((Xwr  Tfnarf^rwf  iulM  ^6yrcrir.  Demosthenes,  indeed,  uses  every  pos* 
sible  mode  of  tenninatioiif  but  the  ohoriambus  and  the  fourth  peon  '"'— ) 
are  most  frcqnenti 
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sions  he  wished  them  to  adopt  and  the  reasons  for  adopting 
thoTD,  with  a  clearue$:s  not  to  be  gainsaid  or  surpassed.  He 
attiicks  in  column  and  not  in  line.  Both  views  may  be  true. 
His  attack  is  irresistible  at  the  point  on  which  he  directs  it; 
but  he  does  not  defeat  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  line.  There 
remain  difficulties  and  objections  which  he  has  not  overthrown, 
b^K^use  he  has  not  attacked  them.  In  tliis  respect  therefore 
— as  compared  with  the  comprehensive  power  shown  in  motlem 
expositions  of  policy  -the  intellectual  superiority  of  Demos- 
thenes needs  qualification. 

As  to  the  morality  of  Demosthenes  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
indeed  the  tendency  is  to  niake  too  much  of  it.  Demosthenes 
was  not  the  only  just  man  in  the  Athens  of  his  day.  We  are 
apt  to  be  so  much  impressed  by  his  gloomy  pictures  of  Athens 
as  a  city  full  of  people  who  get  their  hearts  on  unworthy  o>>jcct8 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  those  wicked  orators  who  lulled  them 
into  false  security  and  ignoble  ease,  that  we  come  to  tliink  of 
Demosthenes  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  of  8elfis)ines8 
and  corruption.  But  although  it  is  true  th:it  there  was  an 
increasing  dearth  of  earnest  patriotism  at  Athens,  it  is  e()ually 
true  that  there  were  many  other  public  men  besides  Demos- 
thenes who  scorned  Philip's  gold  and  Alexander's  threats. 
Premising,  then,  that  Demosthenes  had  not  a  monopoly  of 
patriotism  and  was  not  the  sole  purveyor  of  political  morality 
to  the  Athenians  of  his  time,  we  may  fully  reco^^nise  that  his 
speeches  are  uniformly  inspired  with  a  conviction  of  the  para- 
"^  mount  duty  of  doing  wliat  is  right  Many  of  the  finest  passages 
of  the  Philippics  contain  the  sentiment  that  the  wicked  cannot 
prosper,  expressed  in  accents  of  real  feeling,  and  with  a  force  of 
conviction  that  cannot  be  resisted 

Above  all,  and  most  appropriately,  the  speech  on  the  Grown 
is  marked  by  the  peace  of  mind  which  belongs  to  the  man  who 
has  known  the  right  and  done  it.  This  speech  has  much  in  it 
that  offends,  and  justly  ofTends,  modem  tasta  Like  the  speech 
against  Midias  and  that  on  the  Embassy,  it  has  at  first  siglit  a 
narrow  and  po.rsonal  basis.  Like  those  speeches,  it  is  besmirched 
with  abuse,  personalities,  and  coarseness.  From  the  very  nature 
of  its  subject  it  was  impossible  that  it  sliould  be  conceived  or 
delivered  in  the  spiiit  of  pure  jtatriotism  and  self  cifaci'ment 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  Philippics.  Of  those  speeches  it 
could  be  truly  said,  **  Tout  est  dit  pour  le  salut  commun,  aucun 
mot  n'e>t  pour  Torateur."  But  from  a  speech  delivered  under 
the  conditions  of  that  on  the  Crown  we  can  at  most  hope  that 
the  common  safety  will  not  come  off  worse  than  the  orator. 

2  B 
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In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  inevitable  defects,  the  speech  is 
the  greatest  which  Demosthenes  ever  made,  and  this  is  partly 
because  the  laudation  which  it  contains  of  himself  and  the 
country  is  tolerable,  and  even  laudable,  as  it  was  pronounced  in 
the  hour  of  misfortune,  which  he  shared  with  the  country,  and 
not  at  a  moment  of  triumph.  Principally,  however,  it  h  great 
because  the  speech  is  that  of  a  man  who  followed  honour  and 
the  right  steadfastly,  although  they  led  to  failure,  and  who  in 
spite  of  adversity  has  not  departed  from  his  faith  in  duty. 

Demosthenes'  patriotism  and  political  morality  has  always 
been  the  subject  of  eulogy,  but  his  private  character  have  not 
been  so  uniformly  fortunate.  Whether  he  was  or  was  not  loose 
in  his  private  life  is  a  question  which  can  be  hardly  answered 
in  the  negative,  solely  on  the  ground  of  his  notorious  habits  of 
hard  work  ;  nor  can  we  say  that  the  charge  is  improbable,  cer- 
tainly not  impossible,  and  this  is  all  we  need  say.  His  physical 
feebleness  and  cowardice  may  be  admitted.  He  fled  from 
Chseronea,  like  many  other  Athenians ;  and  from  his  earliest 
years  he  showed  a  constitutional  aversion  to  physical  training 
and  hardships.  That  his  cowardice,  however,  was  physical,  not 
moral,  we  have  only  to  look  at  his  life  to  see.  His  struggles 
with  his  guardians  betray  no  weak-heartedness.  His  earliest 
demegories  took  up  the  unpopular  and  righteous  side  of  the 
questions  he  dealt  with  ;  and  throughout  his  subsequent  political 
life  he  was  mainly  engaged  in  telling  the  people,  from  whose 
approval  alone  he  could  expect  any  reward,  unpleasant  tnitha 

Finally,  there  remains  the  charge  of  corruption.  He  was  said 
to  have  accepted  secret  presents  of  gold  from  the  great  king ; 
but  a  charge  of  that  kind  was  easily  made,  and,  if  believed  at  all, 
was  likely  to  be  damaging,  though  hard  or  impossible  to  prove 
or  disprove,  and  may  be  disregarded.  Demosthenes  is  more 
seriously  implicated  in  the  Harpalus  affair.  When,  in  b.o.  324, 
Harpalus,  Alexander's  treasurer,  having  absconded  with  700 
talents  of  his  master's  money,  had  received  refuge  in  Athens, 
the  Athenians  were  alarmed  by  an  imperative  demand  for  his 
surrender.  Harpalus  certaiiUy  made  a  free  use  of  bribes,  and 
Demosthenes*  conduct  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  he  too  had 
been  bribed.  In  the  first  place,  he  spoke  against  surrendering 
Harpalus.  In  the  next,  he  connived  at  the  escape  of  Harpalus 
from  Athens  ;  and  thirdly,  when  at  this  time  Alexander  de- 
manded to  be  included  amongst  the  gods  of  the  Athenians, 
Demosthenes  advised  compliance  with  the  somewhat  impious 
request  The  result  of  this  suspicious  behaviour  was  a  pre 
liminary  investigation  by  the  Areopagus,  which  named  Demo» 
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tlienea  u  one  of  tbe  onitora  bribed  by  Harpalus.    The  prosecution 

/  which  followed  was  conducted  bj  Hyperidea,  and  ended  in  the 

Gondenination  of  Demosthenes,  who  thereupon  fled  into  exile. 

In  discussing  the  Harpalus  affair,  it  is  advisable  to  begin  h; 
atating  that  the  decision  of  the  Areopagus  and  the  result  ol 
tbo  trial  cannot  be  regarded  as  proving  anything.  The  people 
were  in  a  state  of  panic,  such  that  their  only  idea  was  to  con* 
demn  souebody,  while  the  Areopagus,  if  not  incapable,  was  not 
adapted  to  ascertaining  the  truth.  We  are  then  reduced  to 
examining  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes,  to  see  whether  it  a 
capable  of  being  explained  on  no  better  hypothesis  than  that  of 
bribery.  His  behaviour  was  certainly  tortuous  ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  he  had  no  intention  from  the  first  of  fighting  Alexander, 
else  he  would  not  have  taken  the  steps  he  did  for  making  Har- 
palus' money — the  veiy  nerves  of  war — unavailable  by  making 
the  state  responsible  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  be  had  no  intention  of  surrendering  Harpalus,  else  he 
would  not  have  connived  at  his  escape.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that,  with  the  wiliness  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Greek, 
he  endeavoured  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the  danger  of 
affronting  Alexander  and  the  national  disgrace  of  surrendering 
Harpalua.  This  he  might  think  he  could  sut»:eed  in  if  Har- 
palus happened  to  escape  and  leave  his  money  behind.  The 
Athenians  would  have  the  sufficient  reason  that  Harpalus  was 
no  longer  in  their  bands  to  allege  for  not  surrendering  him ; 
while  they  might  hope  to  soothe  any  resentment  on  the  part  of 
Alexander  by  returning  the  money.  If  so,  the  plan  was  spoiled 
by  the  deficiency  in  Harpalus'  accounts.  The  Athenians  found 
they  had  neither  the  money  nor  the  person  of  Harpalus  where- 
with to  satisfy  Alexander.  Hence  came  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting— and  to  Demosthenes  it  was  probably  a  hard  necessity 
• — to  Alexander's  demand  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god. 

The  conduct  of  Demosthenes  is  then  quite  intelligible  without 
■apposing  that  he  was  bribed  by  Harpalus.  This  is  all  we  can 
say.  In  all  probability,  however,  Demosthenes  has  himself  to 
thank  for  any  suspicions  which  may  still  attach  to  him.  He 
has  dwelt  so  powerfully  upon  the  universal  corruption  among 
his  contemporaries,  and  has  been  taken  so  literally  at  his  word, 
that  it  is  not  strange  that  there  should  be  doubts  whether,  if 
bribery  was  so  common,  even  he  was  altogether  spotless. 

In  exile  be  continued  to  exert  himself  for  the  cause  of  Greek 
independence.  When  recalled,  Domosthenps,  to  escape, from 
Antipater,  oommitted  suicide  at  ^^na  in  b.o.  422.  33-^ 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

THS  OONTEMPORARIBS   OF   DEMOSTHENES:  THX   ANTX- 

MACEDONIAN    PABTT. 

Wb  have  said  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that 
Demosthenes  was  the  only  patriot  amongst  the  orators  of  his 
time  in  Athena  In  addition  to  Hyperides,^  LycurL'Us,  and 
Hegesippus,  of  whom  we  shall  have  to  say  sometliing  in  this 
chapter,  we  can  quote  ^  other  orators  who,  like  Demosthenes, 
offered  a  worthy  resistance  to  the  Macedonian  power,  such  as 
Polyeuctus,  Sphettus,  Diophantus,  Moerocles,  whose  surrender 
was  demanded  by  Alexander,  Aristophon,  and  Demochares,  the 
nephew  of  Demosthenes.  Further,  though  less  impirtant, 
there  are  Callisthenes,  Democrates,  Ephialtes,  Damon,  Timar- 
chus,  Hcgesander,  Himerseus,  Demon,  Aristonicus,  and  Ciito- 
machus. 

That  there  should  be  differences  of  opinion  amongst  such  a 
numen^us  {larty  on  the  precise  means  by  which  their  common 
object  was  to  be  obtained  is  not  surprising ;  and  we  find  that 
here,  as  elsewliere  in  politics,  there  was  an  extreme  and  a 
moderate  party.  Of  the  former  section,  which  advocated,  even 
after  the  battle  of  Chseronea,  desperate  and  uncompromising 
resistance  to  tlie  Macedonians,  the  foremost  orator  was  Hype- 
riilcs.  The  division  between  the  extreme  and  moderate  sections 
of  the  anti  Macedonian  party  came  to  a  violent  breach  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Harpalus  affair.  Demosthenes,  who  then  had 
the  guidance  of  affairs,  was  averse  to  breaking  into  open  oppo- 
sition to  Alexander,  and  accordiuj^ly  brought  forward  a  proposal 
which,  by  making  the  state  responsible  to  Alexander  for  the 
money  Harpalus  had  absconded  with  to  Athens,  effectually  pre- 
cluded any  possibility  of  using  this  money  for  the  purpose  of 
war  a'^ainst  Alexander.  Further,  when  his  scheme  for  appeal- 
ing Alexander  and  yet  preserving  the  dignity  of  Athens  broke 
down,  Demosthenes  was  reduced  to  advocate  the  claim  of  Alex- 
ander to  be  included  among  the  Athenian  gods.  This  piece  of 
servility  alone  was  needed  to  complete  the  exasperation  of  the 
extreme  party,  whose  desire  was  from  the  first  for  a  straight- 
forward policy  of  open  war,  which  might  have  been  dt*sperat«, 
but  would  have  be-  n  honourabla  This  policy  had  now  been 
lendered  completely  impossible  by  the  line  of  action  taken  hy 

*  The  proper  ipelling  ii  Hypereidei. 

*  See  Westermann,  G.  B,  /.  93. 
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DemofltlieneB,  but  he  miglit  be  prevented  from  further  mischief, 
.  and  nci'oniingly  we  find  Hyiwrides  acting  as  hid  accuser  in  the 
r     tiial  whicli  ended  in  Denioitlieiies' fliglit. 

When  Hyiterides  was  born  is  uncertain,  but  aa  he  was  de- 
livering jiolitiunl  BjieeclieB'  in  B.a  360,  tie  can  hanlk  liave  been 
youn^'er  IIird  Demosthenes,  wlio  wa.s  bom  i).0.  383,  and  de- 
livered hie  Urtt  speech  in  B.C.  363.  Ha  vas  pral^ably  a  pupil 
of  IfOcrates  (ihuugli  lie  bears  no  deep  marks  of  his  influcnct.-), 
but  not,  as  is  sometimes  giiid,  of  Pinto.  Hjpcridos,  as  he  staked 
hia  life  for  iiis  country,  so  nas  at  all  times  ready  to  spend  his 
money  in  the  eervice  of  tlie  country.  In  b.o,  350  he  contri- 
buted towftrds  the  expedition  to  Eubrea  agninst  Philip,  apon- 
tnn-'Ously,  two  fully  equipped  triremes ;  and  ten  years  later 
he  not  only  discharged  the  expensive  duties  of  cborcgus  in  a 
magnificent  mnnner,  but,  disdaining  to  avuil  hini!=elf  of  the 
immunity  allowed  by  law,  also  contributed  his  share  to  tho 
expedition  against  Byzautium.  And  he  did  not  limit  liie  patri- 
otism to  merely  giving  his  money,  but  was  always  naily  to 
give  Ills  services,  and  esjiecially  at  times  of  despair  and  dsiiger. 
After  the  fall  of  Elstea,  and  again  after  ike  buttle  of  GliKrouea, 
he  was  foremost  in  his  endeavours  to  organise  every  [xissiiJo 
Itind  of  resistance.  In  tlie  absence  of  Dtmostlienes,  after  tho 
Harpalus  affair,  Hyperides,  bigether  with  LeoKtIienes  (on  whom 
he  Bul«equentjy  pronounced  the  Funeral  Unition  which  hu 
eome  down  to  us),  commenced  an<t  carried  on  the  Laniian  war. 
I  Finally,  after  the  defeat  at  Crannon,  he  was  captured  and  killed 
I'       with  circumstances  of  cruelty  by  Antijiater  in  b,0.  333. 

^Vhether  Hyperides  did  wisely  for  ihe  state  in  attacking 
I)cmostlieneg  over  the  Ilarpalus  affair  is  a  question  we  need 
not  here  discuss,  but  his  policy  of  ojien  and  honourable  action 
against  Alexander  wins  our  sym]>atliy,  as  tlie  pure,  unselfish, 
an<)  uniform  patriotism  of  his  Ufe  commands  our  admirntion. 
And  his  speeches  show  us,  what  be  who  reada  only  Demof  theuM 
Tould  hanllf  discover,  that  at  Athens  a  man  might  be  a  poli> 
tician.  a  patriot,  and  yet  a  gentleman.  The  speech  of  HyperidM 
Bgninst  Demosthenes  contains  none  of  the  vulvar  abuse  which 
d.ifa(.es  tb<3  pages  of  Demosthenes'  speeches  a^.'ainst  Midiaa  or 
on  the  Knibassy,  or  even  on  the  Crown.  Hyperides  was  un- 
doubtedly a  proQigate.  It  is  he  of  whom  the  story  ia  told  that, 
when  pleadiufi  tor  Pli'vne,  and  dtspairiiig  of  wiiiuiiig  tlie  case 
bv  any  other  means,  he  revealed  the  cliarnis  of  his  client  and 
secured  B  verdict.  The  story  ie  false.  He  did,  liowevcr,  plead 
fdi  Pliryne,  and  for  or  against  half-a-dozen  other  betffine  ;  and 
>  The  lut  apAceh  agkiBst  Antod—  datw  b-O.  3G0. 
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scandal  goes  so  far  as  to  allege  that  he  carried  on  liaisons  with 
as  many  as  throe  of  these  ladies  at  once.  But  whereas  the  8Ciin- 
dais  connected  with  Demosthenes  make  us  think  of  Tiherius, 
Hyperides  reminds  us  of,  and  we  can  be  no  more  angry  with 
him  than  we  are  with  Charles  Surface.  The  same  wit,  polish, 
and  ^ood  breeding  characterise  both. 

In  the  history  of  Greek  oratory  Hyperides  is  a  second  Lysiaa 
When  we  come  to  Hyperides,  wo  miss  the  intense  and  mar- 
vellous eamestnesB  of  Demosthenes,  which  is  apt  to  become^ 
monotonous,  and  we  are  no  longer  exposed  to  bis  powerful,  and 
indeed  overpowering,  command  of  oratory.  On  the  other  hand, 
and  in  compensation,  we  get  back  to  the  grace,  the  ease,  and  the 
simplicity  of  Lysias.  There  is  nothing  stilted  or  studied  about 
Hyper  idea  His  speeches  read  as  though  they  were  thrown  oft 
by  the  author  without  the  least  effort  or  even  premeditation. 
They  are  none  the  less  effective.  Easy  and  unconcerned  as 
Hy})erides  is,  he  has  an  iron  grasp.  Although  in  his  longer 
sentences  he  lets  his  words  fall  from  his  lips  in  the  most  natural 
manner,  just  as  they  occur  to  him,  he  brings  the  sentence  to  a 
graceful  close,  which  is  the  more  effective  because  unexpected. 
Lake  most  other  authors,  he  has  his  anacolutha,  and  he  is  in 
particular  liable  to  a  careless  yet  not  offensive  repetition  of 
words.  Again,  although  he  generally  allows  the  course  of  the 
sentence  to  wander  about  in  this  unconcerned  way,  only  recall- 
ing it  when  it  has  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  he  can,  when 
he  cares  to  rouse  himself  for  a  moment  from  his  often  languid 
attitude  (which  one  suspects  is  not  languid  at  all  in  reality,  but 
assumed  to  avoid  making  a  display  of  his  strength),  rap  out 
sharp,  short  sentences,  which  show  anything  but  weakness.  In 
fact,  Hyperides  has  all  the  grace  and  charm  of  Lysias  with  the 
further  advantage,  which  Lysias  did  not  enjoy,  of  living  after 
Lysias.  Hyperides  has  before  him  the  example  of  Lysias  and 
of  another  generation  in  oratory.  He  has  power  as  well  as  grace 
of  expression  ;  nor  is  he  so  limited  in  the  range  of  his  vocabu- 
lary as  was  Lysias.  Hyperides  is  even  less  constrained  and 
more  easy  in  his  choice  of  words  than  Demosthenes.  He  speaks 
in  a  distinctly  conversational  style,  and  uses  words  which  might 
pass  in  conversation  or  in  comedy,  but  were  usually  avoided  in 
compositions  as  wanting  in  dignity.^     But  still  more  is  he  supe- 

^  Ai  the  writer  T€pl  0^ovf  even  seems  to  have  felt,  o.  34.  od  wdrra  if^ 
Kal  fiovorSptos  tin  6  ArffioffBiyijs  X^ei. 

^  E.(j.  KpSvos,  in  the  sense  of  **an  old  fool";  irojcjn/i'cu's' 'to cock-a-doodle- 
doo."  whereas  it  was  proper  to  talk  of  the  cock's  song  i^^eur) — yaXtdypa  (t 
oat- trap)  for  "  prison  ;  **  and  the  comic  superlative  and  diminutives,  /coi»> 
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rior  to  Lysiaa  in  the  arrangement  of  fais  subject-matter.  The 
arfnunentfi  of  Lysiaa  arc  brought  forward  one  after  another  in  a 
disjointed  manner  with  no  pretence  of  connection  or  unity.  But 
Hyperides,  who  had  Isocratea  before  him,  effects  the  transition 
from  one  argument  to  another  in  the  Bmoothest  and  neatest  of 
ways.  Above  all,  and  most  characteristic  of  Hyperidea  is  it 
that  he  is  throughout  a  gentleman.  His  politeness,  especially 
when  he  is  making  a  cruHhin^  retort,  is  scrupulous.  Emotion 
probably,  the  display  of  emotion  certainly,  he  regarded  aa  bad 
form.  Accordingly,  he  not  only  avoids  anything  tragic  or  ex- 
aggerated himself,  but  he  ic  e!:]iecially  happy  in  the  quiet  irony 
with  which  he  treats  any  tnch  display  from  the  opposite  side. 
He  met  a  solemn  appeal  to  and  a  dreadful  picture  of  tlie  terrors 
of  the  next  world  by  the  simple  query,  "And  if  a  sword  does 
hang  over  the  neck  of  Tantolna,  how  is  the  defendant  to 
blame  t " 

It  will,  however  perhaps  be  better  to  study  Hyperides  in 
the  concrete,  and  for  this  purpose  we  will  take  the  speech  for 
Euireoi^tpUB.  This  speech  was  delivered  under  these  circum- 
sEinces.  Wlien  the  common  land  of  Oropus,  which  was  given 
to  the  Athenians  by  Philip  after  the  battle  of  Chieronea,  had 
been  divided  by  lot  among  the  trihea  of  Athens,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  portion  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  two  of  the  tribes 
had  been  previously  dedicated  to  the  hero  Amphiaraus ;  and,  in 
order  to  discover  whether  to  occupy  this  land  would  provoke  the 
hero's  wrath,  Euzenippus  was  commissioned  to  sleep  in  the  temple 
of  Amphiaraus  and  report  his  dreams — which  not  unnaturally 
were  in  favour  of  occupying  the  land.  Whereupon,  a  certain 
PolyeuctUB  proposed  that,  notwithstanding,  the  land  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  hero  and  not  to  tlie  tribes.  His  proposal  was 
rejected  and  he  was  fined.  Polyeuctna  then  proceeds  to  bring 
an  iiiipeuchment>  against  Euxenippus,  in  that,  being  an  orator* 
(whiab  Euxenippus  was  not),  he  had  not  advised  people  for  the 
best 

Athenian  law,  although  it  insisted  that  the  parties  to  any  suit 
should  themselves  speak,  permitted  a  man's  friends  to  also  speak 
for  him.  One  of  the  supportera  '  of  Euxenippus  on  this  occa- 
sion, doubtless  paid,  as  were  such  supporters  usually,  was  Hype- 
rides. He  did  not  deliver  the  leading  speech,  but  followed  with 
a  deutcrology.  Accordingly  he  has  not  to  set  forth  the  facts  of 
6S11L    Add 

cm;  cf.  "yeliow-boji." 
ew  usi  (w  i£  Htger,  J^  OraeiMt  Hyftriaen. 
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the  case,  but  to  say  what  he  can  to  make  a  favourable  impre*- 
8ion  on  behalf  of  Euxenippus,  nnd  this  is  the  delightfully 
casual  way  in  which  he  begins :  **  Well,  gentlemen,  I,  as  I  was 
just  saying  to  tho^e  sitting  near  me,  am  astonished  you  are  not 
sick  of  impeachments  of  this  kind."  Formerly  mon  were  im- 
peached for  betraying  ships  or  towns.  "But  now  wliat  happens 
is  quite  absurd.  Diognides  and  Antidorus,  the  nietic,  are  im- 
peached for  paying  more  than  the  law  allows  for  flute-players  ; 
and  Kuxenippus  for  the  dreams  he  says  he  has  had/'  neitlier  of 
which  offences  makes  a  man  liable  to  be  impeached  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  impeachment.  But  Polyeuclus  says,  Do  not 
lo<>k  nt  what  the  law  says.  Whereas,  this  is  just  what  I  indeed 
should  have  said  was  the  first  thing  to  do.  In  a  democracy 
(note  the  adroit  api)eal  to  the  jury's  patriotism)  we  act  accord- 
ing to  the  law.  **  A  man  commits  sacrilege  :  indict  him  before 
the  kingarchon  !  is  undutiful  to  his  parents  :  the  archon  tries 
the  case  !  a  man  proposes  illegal  motions  :  there  is  the  college 
of  the  Tliesnioth('tae  !  merits  summary  proceedings  :  the  Eleven 
are  in  existence,"  and  so  on.  Every  offence  has  its  law,  and 
every  law  has  its  offences  agiiinst  which  it  is  directed.  The  law 
of  impeachment  is  expressly  limited  to  *•  orators,"  and  very 
sensibly  too.  else  oratoi-s  would  get  all  the  profits  of  their  pro- 
fffr-ion.  and  run  no  risks.  However.  Polveuctus  savs  that  to 
this  law,  in  virtue  of  which  ho  is  bringing  this  charge,  you  must 
pay  no  attention  !  Other  complainants,  indeed,  in&ist  on  your 
keeping  the  defendant  to  the  law,  but  you  (turning  politely  to 
Polveuctus)  say.  Do  not  let  him  rest  his  defence  on  the  law. 
Moreover,  he  says  that  the  defendant,  ineipenencod  as  he  is  in 
speaking,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  have  any  friends  to  assist 
him  ;  whereas  this  has  always  been  allowed.  Did  you  (again 
turning  to  Polyeuctus,  and  more  politely  than  before)  never 
avail  yourself  of  this  custom!  Why,  when  you  were  put  on 
your  defence  by  Alexander  of  Oioe,  you  applied  for  ten  sup. 
porters  to  assist  you,  and  I  was  one  of  them.  Need  more  be 
saidl  except  that  on  the  present  trial  you  have  Lycurgus, 
whom  we  all  respect,  and  who  is  the  best  orator  of  our  day,  to 
render  you  assistance.  Then,  whether  defendant  or  plaintiff, 
yoii,  who  ran  sfieak  well  enough  to  bother  a  whole  city,  are  to 
have  assistance,  and  Kuxenippus,  who  is  old  and  not  accustomed 
to  public  8i>eakiig,  is  to  have  none?  But,  of  coui-se,  you  will 
sav  he  has  committed  such  di-eadful  crimes.  Let  us  there- 
fore  see.  If  he  spoke  the  truth  about  his  dream,  where  is  his 
crime  1  if  not,  you  ought  to  have  gone  to  Delphi  and  inquired 
the  tintL     But  instead,  you  brou^^t  forward  a  propoeal  (which 
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was  not  only  unjust,  but  contradicted  iteelf),  and  got  fined, 
nnil  so  Eiixenippus  must  sufier,  and  not  be  even  buried  in 
ALtic  ground,  because  (thia  bridges  over  the  transition  to  the 
next  charge  alleged  against  Euxenippus)  he  allowed  Olympios 
to  dedicate  an  offering  to  Hygieia,  thereby  showing  his  Mace- 
donian tendencies.  But  the  very  boys  from  school  know  who 
takee  Uacedonian  gold,  and  nobody  imagines  Euxenippus  ever 
thought  of  such  a  thing  But  there  seems  to  me,  Folyeuctus, 
nothing  you  cannot  convert  into  an  accusation.  Yet,  with  your 
power  of  oratory  (again  notice  Hyperides'  politeness),  you 
ought  to  prosecute  men  who  really  can  iiijure  the  country,  not 
men  like  Euxenippus — or  any  of  the  juiy  (note  the  dexterous 
tde  11  till  cation).  That  is  what  I  did  when  I  impeached  Aristo- 
phon  and  Diopitbea  and  Philocrates,  and  I  quoted  the  veij 
words  in  which  they  failed  to  advise  the  city  for  the  best, 
whereas  you  can  quote  no  such  wotds  uttered  by  Euxenippus 
(Euxenippus,  of  course,  had  been  commissioned  to  dream,  and 
he  dreamed,  but  he  never  offered  any  advice  of  any  description 
to  the  city).  And  then  you  try  to  rouse  ill  feeling  against  him 
by  accusing  him  of  being  rich.  "  You  do  not  seem  to  know, 
Folyeuctus,  that  there  is  no  democracy  in  the  whole  world,  no 
monarch  nor  nation,  more  noble  than  the  democracy  of  Athens," 
and  that  consequently  sycophants  (here  he  gives  instances)  are 
righteously  punislted  here.  "Before  sitting  down,  I  will  make  one 
abort  remark  more  about  the  vote  you  are  going  to  give.  When, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  are  about  to  consider  your  verdict^ 
bid  the  clerk  read  to  you  the  impeachment,  the  law  of  impeach- 
ment, and  the  juror's  oath.  Put  on  one  side  all  our  speeches. 
Look  at  the  impeachment  and  the  law,  and  what  you  think  just 
and  true,  that  give  as  ycur  verdict.  N^ow,  Euxenippus,  I  have 
done  my  best  for  you.  The  next  thing  is  to  get  leave  trom  th« 
juiX  and  call  your  friends,  and  bring  up  your  children." 

This  summary  can  only  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  careless  grace 
at  the  speech  for  Euzenippna  We  can  well  understand  that 
the  author  of  the  ancient  treatise  "On  the  Sublime"  was  quite 
right  in  saying'  that  "no  one  ever  felt  frightened  when  reading 
Hyperides."  But  Folyeuctus  must  have  felt  a  certain  amount 
of  alarm  when  he  saw  Hyperides  get  up  from  his  bench,  break- 
ing off  a  conversation  with  his  neighbours,  and  begin  in  his 
calm  unconcerned  manner  to  quietly  but  efTcctually  pull  him  to 
pieces.  The  power  of  Hyperides  is  rendered  all  tlie  more  forcible, 
in  the  first  place,  because  he  makes  no  display  of  his  strength. 
On  the  contivy,  htt  is  so  strong  that  he  feels  no  need  to  put 
'  011.34. 
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forth  his  strongth,  hut  treats  everyhody  with  consideration  and 
inbred  politencs-s.  Thus  at  the  end  of  the  speech  for  Euxenippua 
he  modestly  says,  **  Now,  Euxenippus,  I  have  done  my  best 
for  you.  The  next  thing  is,"  &c.  With  this  we  may  compare 
the  end  of  the  sptjech  for  Lycophron.  **  If  you  will  allow  me, 
gentlemen,  I  will  ask  some  one  to  support  me.  Come  here, 
Theophilus,  and  say  what  you  can  for  nie.  The  jury  give  you 
ponnission."  In  the  next  place,  the  power  of  Hyperides  is 
rendered  tlie  more  forcible  by  the  attitude  which  he  assumea. 
Demosthenes,  even  in  his  deuterologies,  always  takes  up  a  some- 
what hostile  attitude  towards  the  jury.  He  uses  his  technical 
power  and  his  irresistible  force  of  arj^ument  as  though  the  jury 
were  not  with  him.  Lysias,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  rely 
on  liis  arguments;  he  seeks  to  bring  over  the  jury  by  his 
winning  and  artless  manner  of  stating  his  case.  Lut  Hyperides 
in  the  speech  for  Euxenippus  does  not  seem  to  be  speaking  as 
an  advociite  at  all.  His  attitude  is  rather  that  of  a  bystander — 
a  bystander,  however,  who,  as  he  casually  allows  it  to  be  seen, 
knows  a  good  deal  about  the  matter  in  hand,  and  who  merely 
gets  up  to  see  fair  play.  "Never  mind  what  the  advocates 
say,  but  judge  of  the  law  for  yourselves,"  is  what  he  says  to  tlio 
jury.  With  all  this  gentleness  of  manner,  however,  and  apparent 
impartiality,  he  was  capable  of  making  some  very  sharp  thrusts, 
as  when  he  disposed  of  the  rhetoric  of  Demeas  (son  of  Deinades 
by  a  flute-player)  with  the  quiet  criticism,  "Pray  cease  1  you 
make  more  noise  than  your  mother." 

Tlie  speech  for  Lycophron,  delivered  some  time  before  B.a  338, 
is  like  the  speech  for  Euxenippus,  an  instance  of  how  the  law 
of  impeachment  might  be  abused.  One  section  of  this  law 
provided  that  any  man  might  be  impeached  who,  "  being  an 
orator,  advised  the  people  not  for  the  be-st."  It  was,  however, 
a  considerable  strain  on  the  law,  as  Hyperides  points  out,  to 
bring  it  against  Euxenippus,  who  was  not  an  orator  (in  this 
sense  of  the  term),  and  had  not  offered  any  advice  of  any 
kind,  but  only  had  a  dream,  as  required  by  the  state.  So  too 
Lycophron,  if  guilty,  was  guilty  of  adultery,  but  he  was  accused 
by  Lycurgus  under  the  section  of  the  law  directed  against 
attempts  to  "  subvert  the  democracy,"  the  argument  being  that 
attacks  on  private  morality  shook  the  foundations  of  govern- 
ment. Of  Hyj)erides'  sixjech  on  l)chalf  of  Lycophron  we  possess 
only  fragments,  but  the  history  of  these  and  of  the  other  tliree 
s|)eeches  of  Ilyiierides  which  we  possess  is  extremely  interesting. 
As  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  a  considerable  number 
of  Hyperides'  speeches  extant  in  MS.  in    lie  King's  Library  at 
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Bods,  but  after  the  capture  of  that  city  by  the  Turks  in  1516, 
this  copj  of  Hyperidee  disappeared.  From  that  time,  coa- 
sequentlj,  for  more  tlian  three  centuries,  Iwyond  tlie  descriptions 
of  Hyperides'  style  to  be  found  in  ancient  literary  entice,  such 
■8  Diiinysius  of  Halicarnassus  (ac.  70-ac.  8)  or  Longinu^  (a.d. 
313-373),  the  only  knowledge  of  Hyperides  was  what  might  be 
obtained  from  woids  of  his  quoted  by  lezicographora,  auch  as 
JuUus  Pollux  (who  flourished  about  a.d.  180,  and  wrote  an 
Onouiasticon),oTUarpi>cmtion  (who lived  in  the  third  or  fourth 
century  after  Christ,  and  wrote  a  "  Lexicon  of  the  Ten  Orators  "J, 
and  from  pasBanea  (especiaUy  the  peroration  of  the  Funeral 
Oration)  quoted  by  Stobieus  (flourislied  about  A.D.  530)  in  hix 
"Selections  or  Anthology  of  Apoplithegma  and  Precepts," 

But  in  1847  Mr.  A.  C.  Harris  purchased  at  Thebes  in  Egypt 
from  on  Italian  dealer  in  antiquities  some  rolls  of  papynis,  wliicli 
proved  to  contain  fr^^ents  of  Hyperides'  speech  against  De- 
mosthenes, and  of  the  beginning  of  that  for  Lycopliron.  In  the 
same  year  and  at  the  same  place,  i/Lc.  Joseph  Arden  was  offered 
by  the  Arabs  of  the  neighbourhood  a  papyrus  volume  whicli  he 
bought,  and  which  was  discovered  to  contain  the  lottor  pert  of 
the  speech  for  Lycophron,  and  the  whole  of  that  for  Euxenippns. 
Nine  years  later,  in  1856,  Mr.  H.  Stobart  purchased  at  Thebes 
a  papyrus  volume  which  turned  out  to  be  the  Funeral  Oration 
by  Hyperdes, 

The  papyri  of  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Arden  originally  consti- 
tuted one  volume,  which  was  torn  up  by  the  Anbe  in  order  to 
obtain  a  price  for  each  of  the  parte.  As  to  the  i^  of  this 
volume,  so  great  an  authority  as  the  present  Bishop  of  Durham 
has  placed  it,  on  paleeographic  grounds,  not  later  than  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Eecond  century  before  Christ ;  but,  while  paleography 
ie  in  its  present  immature  stat<!,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  do 
more,  on  palieographic  grounds,  tlian  place  the  manuscript,  aa 
Blase '  does,  between  that  date  and  the  time  of  Hadrian  or  the 
Antonines.  Mr.  Stobart's  volume,  which  contains  the  Funeral 
Oration,  admits  of  a  more  precise  date.  It  contains,  in  sddition 
to  the  Funeral  Oration,  a  horoscope,  of  which  the  language  ia 
mainly  Fgyptian,  though  written  in  Greek  characters.  This 
horoscope  contains  the  position  of  the  phinets  at  the  time  of 
the  taking  of  the  horoscope,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  by 
ostroniimical  computations  that  the  horoscope  was  cast  either 
for  April  i,  a.d.  95,  or  for  May  15,  A.D.  155.  And  as  the  horo- 
scope was  written  on  the  papyrus  before  the  funeral  oration, 
the  latter  must  be  later  than  a.d.  95.  If  these  astronomical 
'  Bjfptrida :  Trtlbnar,  iSSt. 
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calculations  may  be  relied  on,  and  the  Tolume  containing  the 
Funeral  Oration  (although  much  more  carelessly  written)  belongs, 
AS  is  probable,  to  the  same  date  as  the  other  volume,  then  we 
have  another  reason  for  not  dating  the  volume  containing  the 
law  speeches  before  Christ,  at  all  events. 

The  speech  agaiqfit_PemQalhflXl©3  ^  we  have  already  alluded 
to  in  caiTnectlon  with  the  Harpalns  affair.  The  leading  speech 
for  the  prosecution  in  this  trial  was  made  by  Stratocles,  who 
was  probably  followed  by  several  other  speakers  before  it  came 
to  the  turn  of  Hyperides  to  deliver  his  speech.  The  text  has 
unfortunately  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  who  tore  up 
this  papyrus  before  selling  it,  but  the  outline  of  the  speech  can 
be  made  out  stilL  As,  like  the  speech  for  Euxenippus,  this  is 
a  deuterology,  Hyperides  has  not  to  set  forth  the  facts  of  tlie 
case,  but  to  make  as  damaging  an  impression  as  possible.  This 
he  does  without  any  heat  and  without  any  vulgarity.  He  be- 
gins in  the  same  easy  manner  as  in  the  speech  for  Euxenippus : 
*'  Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  astonished  so  much  ceremony  should 
be  made  about  Demosthenes."  The  accusation  he  treats  as  re« 
quiring  no  proof — the  investigation  by  the  Areopagus  has  settled 
tiie  matter.  Moreover,  Demosthenes  had  not  attempted  to  de- 
fend himself,  but  instead,  *'  you  go  about  challenging  the  senate 
to  eay  where  you  got  the  money,  who  gave  it  you,  and  when. 
Perhaps  you  will  proceed  to  also  ask  what  you  did  with  the 
money  when  you  got  it,  as  though  the  senate  kept  your  banking 
account."  The  admissions  of  Demosthenes'  friends  were  equally 
damaging,  for  they  hinted  that  the  money  had  indeed  gone,  but 
gone  to  remedy  a  deficit  in  the  public  treasury.  Then  Hyper- 
ides, having  done  his  best  to  prove  that  Demosthenes  was 
bribed  by  Harpalus,  goes  on  to  prove  that  he  had  also  been  for 
a  long  time  in  the  habit  of  taking  bribes  from  Alexander. 
After  this  the  speech  becomes  very  fragmentary,  and  we  will 
not  attempt  any  further  analysis.  We  will  only  say,  that  if 
even  Hyperides  could  not  satisfactorily  explain  the  behaviour 
of  Demosthenes  on  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  bribed  by  Har- 
palus, but  had  to  resort  to  the  further  (and  very  improbable) 
hypothesis  that  he  was  also  bribed  by  Alexander,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  case  against  Demosthenes,  so  far  as  being  bribed 
by  Harpalus  is  concerned,  is  not  very  strong. 

By  far  the  most  important  discovery,  however,  among  the 
papyri,  indeed  the  most  important  for  a  century  back,  was  that 
of  the  Funqral  Or^dion.  For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  it 
was  the  custom  at  Athens  for  a  funeral  oration  to  be  publicly 

'  card  Ari/ioa94povt  (nrkp  rOtf  * A^aXc^nr. 
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deliyered  at  the  public  funeral  of  those  men  who  had  met  their 
death  while  fighting  for  the  country.  In  the  famous  Funeral 
Oration  of  Pericles,  as  given  by  Thucydides,  we  doubtless  Lave 
most  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  Pericles  in  that  speech,  but  the 
language  and  the  form  are  unmistakably  the  work  of  Thucy- 
dides. In  addition  to  this,  we  have  a  Funeral  Oration  falselj 
ascribed  to  Lysias,  and  another  equally  falsely  ascribed  te 
Demosthenea  But  up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  StoWt'a  purchase 
there  was  no  funeral  oration  known  which  had  really  been 
delivered  at  Athens  over  the  dead ;  for  the  orations  ascribed  to 
Lysias  and  Demosthenes  are  mere  exercises,  and  Gorgias'  speech, 
of  which  we  have  a  fragment,  could  not  have  been  delivered  in 
any  official  capacity  by  him,  as  he  was  not  an  Athenian.  The 
appointment  of  an  orator  to  discharge  this  function  was  a  matter 
of  serious  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  and  a  mark  of 
great  popularity  on  the  part  of  the  omtor  chosea  The  appoint- 
ment of  Hyperides,  therefore,  in  &a  322,  to  deliver  this  oration 
marks  the  position  of  importance  which  he  occupied  during  the 
Laraian  war,  of  which  he  had  been  in  large  measure  the  pro- 
moter, and  in  which  the  dead  over  whom  he  was  to  speak  had 
fallen. 

The  orator  on  these  occasions  was  allowed  little  latitude  in 
the  choice  of  his  subjects  or  in  the  form  of  his  speech.  It  was 
ordained  by  custom  that  the  orator,  after  a  few  opening  words, 
the  proem,  should  dwell  upon  the  glorious  history  of  Athens, 
then  praise  the  dead  warriors,  then  speak  some  words  of  advice 
and  consolation  to  their  relatives,  and  end  by  bidding  his  hearers 
raise  the  funeral  cry.^  As  the  orator  was  limited  to  these 
topics,  and  the  speeches  were  made  during  a  century  and  a  half, 
the  funeral  oration  is  a  marked  example  of  the  diffi^rence  which 
we  and  the  Athenians  make  in  the  value  set  upon  the  treatment 
of  a  subject  With  the  Athenians  the  treatment  was  every- 
thing. With  us  the  subject-matt 3r  is  everything.  The  same 
difference  is  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  drama.  At 
Athens  mythological  subjects,  perfectly  well  known  to  all  the 
audience,  supplied  the  plot — which,  consequently,  had  no  sur- 
prise in  store  for  the  spectators — and  also  supplied  the  figures,  • 
which,  as  a  rule,  preserved  the  characters  conventionally  as- 
signed to  thenL  The  Athenians,  therefore,  were  alive  to  the 
finest  variations  in  the  details  of  the  treatment  which  a  mvth 
or  a  character  received  at   the   hands  of  various  dramatists. 

^  (Dem.)  Epitapkiot  37  :  6/Acit  hk  dTt^vpdfiCfOi  ml  rd  TpwHiKorra  Cn  "Xfi^, 
Koi  pdfufia  TOd^tf-ayrct  drirc.       (Lys.)   Epitaphiot  8 1 :    $tpart6Qitrat  r6i 
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Moreover,  their  familiarity  with  the  myth,  and  their  opportuni- 
ties of  comparing  the  different  modes  of  working  on  the  same 
myth,  must  have  given  them,  as  critics,  almost  the  same  advan- 
tage as  a  man  would  have  who  had  tried  himself  to  write  a 
jtlay.  This  familiarity  with  the  dramatist's  materials  had  the 
further  result  of  making  it  indispensable  at  Athens  that  a  play 
should  be  written  in  verso  and  not  in  prose.  The  modem  ten- 
dency, on  the  other  hand,  is  to  judge  a  play  by  the  plot,  pay 
little  attention  to  treatment,  and  write  in  prose ;  so  that  in  no 
remote  future  we  may  wonder  as  much  at  the  Athenian  custom 
of  writing  plays  in  verse  as  we  now  do  at  their  having  covered 

.  ^their  marble  buildings  and  statuary  with  paint 

^  A  funeral  oration  could  not  indeed  be  written  in  verse,  but  it 
essentially  belonged  to  that  class  of  orations — the  epideictic — 
which  Isocrates  says  have  the  same  functions  to  discharge  and 
aim  at  the  same  effect  ns  poetry  or  music.  The  topics  of  a 
funeral  oration,  like  the  plot  of  a  play,  were  fully  known  to  the 
audience  beforehand.  The  Athenians  listened,  not  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  restless  intellect,  but  to  gratify  their 

'.    artistic  instincta 

In  the  treatise  "  On  the  Sublime,"  Hyperides'  Funeral  Oration 
is  ranked  as  the  highest  effort  of  panegyric  oratory,  and  we  may 
accept  this  judgment.  Finally,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
in  one  important  and  significant  respect  Hyperides  transgresses 
the  lines  laid  down  by  custom  for  the  orator  on  these  occasions 
to  follow.  It  was  inconsistent  with  the  practice  of  democratic 
Athens  that  any  of  the  dead  should  bo  mentioned  by  name :  in 
Athens  equality  did  not  end,  as  neither  did  it  begin,  at  the 
grave.  The  violation  of  this  equality  and  the  decline  of  the 
deniocrncy  are  signalised  by  Hyperides'  trangression  of  this 
practice  in  the  last  funeral  oration  delivered  while  Athens  was 
free. 

Lycurgus,  the  next  orator  of  the  patriotic  party  whom  we 
have  to  consider,  we  have  already  incidentally  mentioned  as 
taking  the  opposite  side  to  Hyi^rides  in  the  cases  of  Euxenippus 
and  Lycophron.  As  an  orator  lie  was  distinctly  inferior  to 
■  Hyperides.  He  had  no  natural  gift  for  oratory,  but  worked  at 
the  subject  with  great  determination  and  perseverance.  His 
education  under  Isocrates,  moreover,  was  not  the  most  suitable 
for  his  object,  as  Isocrates  is  purely  an  epideictic  orator,  while 
Lycurgus  needed  oratory  only  for  practical  purposes  Even 
thus,  with  the  education  he  had  received  and  the  hard  work  he 
bestowed  upon  the  art  of  spoakincr,  he  seems  only  to  have 

.^  spoken  when  circum^itances  compf^lled  him  ;  for,  as  far  as  ou? 
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knowled^  go^  ^1  his  speeches  date  from  between  tlie  battle 
of  CbcBTonea  and  liia  deutli  in  b.g.  333.  In  otber  respects  tliaa 
hia  oratory  he  was  a.  complete  contrast  to  Iljperidcs.  Born 
aboQt  B.a  390,  some  fuw  years  before  Hyporidea  and  Demos- 
thenes, Ljcurgus  was  the  only  politician  of  good  family  ainLng 
the  orators  of  his  day  ;  and  the  chnriicter  of  tlie  ln;in  throiif^h- 
oat  his  life  shoved  the  efToct  of  tlje  faniily  traditions  undot 
vhich  he  was  bom  and  educated.  As  was  usual  in  a  man  of 
arietocTatic  extraction,  tie  Imil  a  certain  leaning  to  Sparta  and 
to  the  Spartan  mode  of  life,  politics,  and  thought  Tlie  quota- 
tions he  makes  from  the  poets  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  bis 
faniily  clung  to  the  traditional  mode  of  education  ;  while  his 
religious  views  remained  unaffected  by  the  growing  tcnduncy  to 
sceptical  investigation.  Althongh  a  true  {latriot  and  a  luynl 
eon  of  democratic  Athens,  he  olways  preserved  the  attitude  of 
superiority  to  the  ordinary  citizen  which  came  natuniily  to  a 
man  of  good  descent  and  old-fusliioned  severity  of  life.  Ha 
was  accordingly  respected  by  the  Athenians  to  an  extent  almost 
indistinguishable  from  fear,  and  whatever  Lycurgus  said  tlie 
Athenians  accepted  aa  true.  The  service  whicli  he  rendered  to 
his  country,  beyond  that  of  the  exaniplo  of  his  life,  ky  in  his 
linanco.  His  powers  in  this  rexpect  were  quite  unequalled  in 
the  history  of  Greece,  and  Boeckh '  calls  him  almost  the  only 
i^ol  financier  that  antiquity  proiJuced.  ^11  the  history  of  litera- 
tnre,  also,  Lycurgus  deserves  an  honourallc  name,  for  it  was  on 
Lis  proposal  that  an  autiioriseil  text  of  the  works  of  .i^cliyluB, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides  was  drawn  up  ami  deposited  in  the 
state  archives,  so  that  the  alterations,  intt'rpolations,  and  "  gaga's^ 
introduced  by  the  actors  might  henceforth  be  rendered  impossibleJ 
Of  the  fifteen,  apce;:hes  which  we  hear  of  as  having  been  de- 
livered by  Lycurgus,  only  ojif,  that  against  Leocrates,  has  come 
down  to  us.  In  addition'toit,  however,  we  have  some  of  hia 
decrees  and  laws,  which  inscriptions  have  preserved  for  no,* 
His  vocabulary  and  his  metaphors  are  poetical  to  an  extent  which 
would  have  been  niore  intelligible  in  the  immaturity  of  Attic 
oratory  tlian  it  is  at  its  close.  At  the  same  time,  Lycurgus  was 
a  diligent  pupil  of  Isocratos,  and  the  influence  of  hia  master  is 
visible  in  the  cpideictic  character  of  hia  speech.  For  practical 
purposes  both  the%  tendencies  were  ill  adapt4>d  ;  tliey  have, 
however,  a  harmony  with  the  character  of  Lycui^s.  Mucb 
sjieaking  he  seems  not  to  have  done  ;  hut  when  he  did  speak,  it 
wag  to  be  impressive  and  solemn,  and  in  this  lie  was  aided  by 
both  bis  unusual  vocabulary  and  his  epideictic  manner.  His 
>  S.  L  5^  ■  O.  L  A  il.  163  (163)^  t6a,  173,  ij6,  iSo,  i8ob,  aoa. 


■   ~   ~- 
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^'  oratory  ia  thus  distinct  in  quality  both  from  the  technical 
power  of  Demosthenes  and  the  easy  authority  of  Hyperidea. 
His  hard  work,  not  l)einj^  supplemented  by  any  great  natural 
capacity  for  oratory,  betrays  itself  in  the  monotony  which  make? 
the  speech  against  Leocrates  somewhat  tedious. 

Ilegesippus,  who  belonged  to  ihe  extreme  section  of  the  patri- 
otic p5ffy7  was  probably  a  little  older  than  Demosthen«%  and 
died  about  B.a  324.  The  most  important  fact  tliPif  we  know 
with  regard  to  his  life  is  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  embassy 
sent  in  ao.  343  from  Athens  to  Philip  to  negotiate  abv>ut  the 
restoration  of  the  island  of  Halonnesus  and  other  matters. 
Philip  rejected  the  terms  of  the  Athenians,  but  in  the  following 
year  sent  an  embassy  and  a  letter,  offering,  among  other  things, 
to  present  the  island  to  Athens.  During  the  debate  on  this 
offer  was  delivered  the  speech  on  the  Halonnesus,  which  is  in- 
cluded among  Demosthenes'  works,  but  is  really  the  composition 
of  Hegesippus. 

The  |>oIitical  tone  and  sentiments  of  the  speech  are  exactly  in 
the  vein  of  Demosthenes.  The  distinction  between  **  giving  " 
and  "  giving  back  "  the  island  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Demos- 
thenes by  -Sl>chines  ;  ^  and,  lastly,  Demosthenes  did  deliver  a 
speech  on  this  occasion  on  this  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  political  tone  is  that  of  Demosthenes,  the  literary  style  ia 
^  certainly  not  In  the  periods  of  Demosthenes  the  colon  which 
^  gives  the  keynote  to  the  sentence  is  reserved  to  the  end.     Aa 

thus  tlie  de [Kin dent  thoughts  come  first,  and  the  weight  of  the 
sentence  is  thrown  forward,  the  hearer's  attention  is  kept  on 
the  alert  to  the  end,  and  consequently  highly  complex  sen- 
tences are  possible,  which  resemble  an  organism,  in  that  the 
parts  are  not  separable  and  independent,  but  are  conditioned  by, 
and  only  have  a  meaning  in  connection  with,  the  whole.  Tiiis 
rhetorical  structure  of  the  period  is  not  presented  by  the  speech 
on  the  Halonnesus,  which  in  the  structure  of  its  sentences  is 
neither  rhetorical  nor  epideictic,  but  rather  resembles  Hyperides 
in  the  somewhat  chance  sequence  of  its  cola,  although  the  easy 
flow  of  Hyperides'  sentences  is  missing.  Moreover,  not  only  is 
there  no  attempt  in  the  speech  to  limit  the  occurrence  of  hiatus 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  observed  by  Demosthenes,  but  there 
is  no  attempt  to  avoid  hiatus  at  all.*  As  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween "  giving  "  and  "  giving  back  "  the  island,  this  was  doubt- 

^  3,  83  :   'AX6ryi7<roy  ilihov  h  V  dintySpevt  fi^  XafipdtntP,  el  ilSuaof,  dXXA 
fi^  dxo6lSu}ait  TTtpl  ffvWa^Qf  Sia^pdfjievot, 

^  The  expression  with  which  the  speech  coDoludes  has  been  taken  to  be  too 
•onrse  for  Demostbabes,  but  such  an  aigunieut  is  wortblesa. 
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Ip^  ft  party  ciy,  and  used  hy  eveiy  orator  who  got  up  to  epeak 
on  ttjAt  side :  and  against  t)iis  ar^'umeut  for  ascribing  tlie  dpueeh 
to  Demosthenes  we  may  [airly  set  a  passage  ^  which  pmltably 
imptioa  tliat  the  speaker  was  a  member  of  the  embasay  eeiit  to 
Vhilip,  89  indeed  Hej^esippus  was,  although  Demosthenes  was 
not.  Finally,  the  fact  that  Demosthenes  delivered  a  speech  on 
this  occasion,  and  on  this  subject,  is  probably  the  reason  why, 
in  the  absence  of  Demostbenea'  speech,  the  speech  of  Hegusippus, 
whose  oratory  shows  the  iufiuence  of  Demosthenes,  came  to  be 
inserted  among  the  great  orator's  speeches. 

The  speech  on  tlie  Treaty  with  Alexander'  which  is  usually 
published  among  the  works  of  Demosthenes,  is  not  bj  Demos- 
thenes, but  by  some  contemporary  speaker  of  the  anti-Mocedoniun 
party.  The  date  of  the  speech  is  about  aa  335,  and  its  object 
is  to  rouse  tlie  Athenians  to  shake  off  Alexander's  yoke,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  broken  the  treaty  which  constituted  him 
proteclot  of  the  Greeks.  The  epeech  is  in  places  illogical  and 
obscure.  There  is  little  fire  about  it ;  the  language  is  not  always 
pure  Attic,  and  there  seem  to  be  no  grounds  for  attributing 
the  speech,  as  has  been  done,  either  to  Hege-iippus  or  Hyperidea. 

Polyeuctus  of  Spltettus  is  spoken  of  highly  by  Demosthenee, 
to  whose  section  of  the  anti-Macedonian  party  he  seerus  to  have 
belonged,  for  we  find  that  in  tlie  Uarpialiis  affair,  he,  unlike 
Hyperides,  took  the  side  of  Demosthenea.  None  of  hie  speeches 
have  come  down  to  our  time,  but  we  know  that  he  supported 
Lycurgue  in  accusing  CepbiBodotua  of  illegality,  iu  that  lie  pro- 
posed to  erect  in  the  market-place  a  statue  of  Demades,  who  by 
means  of  his  relatione  wiih  Macedonia  had  been  able  to  save 
Athens  from  being  destroyed  by  Alexander.  A  fragment  of 
this  speech  bus  been  preserved,'  which  shows  that  be  had  Bome 
of  the  quiet  power  of  Hyperides.  He  inquires  wlint  sort  of  a 
statue  tbcy  were  to  put  up  to  Demades :  they  could  not  have 
liini  represented  with  a  shield,  for  he  threw  it  away  at  Chferouea : 
if  he  was  represented  resting  on  the  gunwale  of  a  ship,  the 
question  would  be  suggested,  when  did  he  or  hia  father  give  a 
ship  to  the  state  :  "  Chen  with  a  scroll  in  his  hand  t  containing 
the  iudictments  and  imjieachments  he  has  gone  tbrought"  and 


'  rtpl  Tuir  rpAi  'AX^forApw  avfOjjiti^, 

■   Id  A|<iii>eH,  SptiDuel  Blu-trtt  Chowi,  L  387. 
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CHAPTEK  VIII. 

JtSCHINEa  AND  THE  ORATOBB   OF  THK  HACBDOKUN   FABTT, 

Ol'r  knowledge  of  the  life  of  .^chines  is  drawn  in  the  main 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  of 
.^Echiiiea  himself.  Tlie  fkclch  dnwn  by  Demosthenes^  is  tho 
one  beat  known,  but  it  is  merely  a  caricature — drawn  in  the 
style  and  with  the  reckleesiiess  of  Aristophanes — which  in  those 
particulars  that  we  have  not  facts  to  contradict,  must  be  ref,'arded 
as  probahly  either  untrue  or  only  having  the  very  slenderest  euh- 
fitroluni  of  fact.  According  to  Demoathenee  the  parents  of 
.Machines  were  both  of  them  slaves  by  birth.  His  father, 
Tromes,  became  an  Athenian  citizen,  and  having  risen  in  life, 
added  a  couple  of  syllabtea  to  his  name — a  practice  not  unknown 
in  English  society— nud  became  Atrouietus.  His  mother,  Glau- 
cothea,  nicknamed  Enipusa,  was  a  hetfera  of  the  commonest  kind, 
who  imitated  the  grejiter  members  of  her  profession,  such  as 
Phryne,  and  initiated  people  into  a  mystery- wo iship  of  her  own 
invention.  The  son,  .^chines,  combined  the  duties  of  menial 
attendant  in  the  school  which  bis  father  held,  with  thorn  of 
chest' liearer,  fan-bearer,  &c.,  in  the  rit«B  of  his  mother.  Such 
is  the  story  of  Demosthenes.  'Whether  the  father  was  or  was 
not  a  slave  by  birth  we  have  no  evidence :  the  utmost  that  can 
be  shown  is  that  Demosthenes'  account  is  possible.  There  is  no 
reason  for  regarding  it  as  probable.'  Still  less  probable  is  tha 
chatige  of  name  on  the  part  of  the  father.  The  mother  was  of 
respoclahle  origin,  daughter  of  Glauctis  of  Achamte,  and  sister 
of  Cleobulus  the  general.  By  the  poverty,  which  at  the  end  of 
the  Feluponnesinn  war  fell  on  many  Athenians,  she  may  bavo 
been  compelled  to  conduct  mysteries,  and  this  is  probably  the 
only  ground  for  aspersions  on  hor  mode  of  life.  With  regard 
generally  to  whAt  Demosthenes  makes  out  in  the  speech  on  the 
Crown,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  is  there  raking  up  wlint  had 
happened — or  rather  not  happened — some  fifty  years  before : 
that  in  his  earlier  speet^h  un  the  Embassy,  be  seems  to  have 
known  nothing  of  all  this,  and  that  the  basis  of  it  all  is  pro- 
bably to  he  found  in  the  fact  that  the  position  in  life  which 
j9iscbincB  and  his  two  brothel's  eomod  for  theniselvea  was  much 
higlicr  than  that  wliicb  tliey  stiLrted  from. 


dtueu,  «Di9  of  tliB  dtm*  Cutliuoii 


'ala  gala  legationt,  ii|7)  nyt  hii  (ithar  «u 
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.^Achiniis  was  born  about  b.c.  390,  six  }'eaiB  before  Demos- 
Ilieiies.  Rhetorical  or  philosophicAl  education  he  docs  not  Boem 
to  havs  received  ;  but  Iiib  fondueee  for  talking  about  education 
sceiiiB  to  show  that  he  at  leaat  woe  u<it  agliamod  of  liaviiig  been 
taught  bj  his  father  the  school maat^r.  At  the  age  of  ciKhtucn 
he  entered  on  the  military  service  usually  imposed  i>n  Athenian 
citizens,  and  bore  himself  with  coumge  aud  disiinction,'  oi^peciall; 
ut  Tamynie.  He  then  became  clerk  iu  some  government  oHicu, 
tt  profession  which,  as  it  was  paid,  was  looked  down  upon  by 
Athenians  of  good  position.  With  a  versatility,  however,  which 
t«$tifiee  both  to  the  energy  and  to  the  natural  abilities  of  the 
man,  ho  then  took  to  the  stage.  In  pi>int  of  social  status  this 
was  DO  advance  on  his  previous  position,  especially  as  he  did  not 
rise  to  the  higher  ranks  of  his  profession.  Some  merit,  how- 
ever, he  must  have  had,  else  BO  good  a  judge  as  Theodoras  would 
never  have  chosen  him  as  hie  tritagoiiist.*  His  qniiting  this 
pmfesHion  was  due  to  an  accident  which  is  intoriixtlng  as  illumi- 
nating the  limits  imposed  on  stage  action  by  tlie  costuniu  of 
tmge<)y.  In  the  cluiracter  of  Oenomaus  (in  the  play  of  that 
linine  by  SojihOflos),  j^ichinps  had  to  give  chase  to  I'elopa. 
The  btlskitif,  lilt;  lioititers,  the  mask  and  the  topkuot,  tlie  p^uldiiig 
and  gioves,  however,  in  which  lie  was  arrayed  wore  not  adai)lod 
for  such  active  eietci-e.  j^ilechijies  fell,  and  had  to  be  igno- 
miiiiouHly  set  up  again  by  the  loader  of  the  chorus,  ICe  returned 
to  hia  earlier  profession  of  clerk,  and  thin  time  attached  himself 
U>  two  distinguished  stntesnien,  Aristophon  and  KubuluK,  by 
whose  as^iisbtncc  he  might  hope  to  gain  political  distinction. 

j£i<chines'  experience  in  life  up  to  this  point  had  been  varied, 
and  bad  given  hini  various  qualifications  for  BU])cHicinl  success 
Bs  a  politician.  As  an  actor  he  learnt  to  manage  Ijis  voice, 
which  was  fine,  to  declaim,  and  to  pose.  He  hIbo  acquire<l  a 
more  tlmn  usually  accuriite  acquaintance  with  the  dramatists, 
an<l  this  was  n  lai^  portion  of  Athenian  education.  With  the  ' 
routine  of  official  life,  his  exjierience  as  clerk  had  made  him 
familiar,  and  hie  command  of  the  technicalities  of  the  phraF«olDgy 
of  laws  and  deci-ecs  would  give  him  the  air  of  a  poliiiciau  wiili 
a  kiiowlutlge  of  the  ctinstitution.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had 
had  no  systematic  education  in  pliilosn|iliy  or  rhetoric,  a^  Dit- 
mostliened  or  Hyperidcs  had  hiut,  nor  did  he  inherit  any  family 
traditions  such  as,  in  tlie  case  of  I.ycurgus,  intn»luce  men  to 
statcsijianphip.    Acconlingly,  j^scbinus  n::ver  became  more  thaa 

'  Thii  ii  u  oSano*  wLioli  D«iD(iatli«D«i  could  oaTCr  tutgiTB  Iub  {Dt  Car. 
336). 
*  De»,  ill.  346. 
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a  second-rate  politician.  He  did  not  speak  with  nmch  regularity 
in  the  Assembly,  and  the  embassies  on  which  he  was  sent 
were  not  of  the  first  importance,  as  the  one  in  B.a  348  to  the 
Peloponncse ;  or  if,  as  in  the  case  of  those  to  Philip  in  346,  or 
after  Chaeioiiea  in  338,  they  were  of  importance,  the  pait 
assigned  to  him  was  subordinate.  It  is  to  his  collisions  with 
Demosthenes  on  the  subject  of  the  embassy  to  Philip,  of  which 
they  were  both  members,  that  ^Eschines  owes  in  great  part  the 
celebrity  which  attaches  to  his  name.  Once  more  iEschines 
ventured  to  atUick  Demosthenes,  in  the  matter  of  the  crown, 
and  this  brought  about  his  own  extinction ;  for,  having  failed 
to  obtain  one-fifth  of  the  votes  in  this  trial,  he,  rather  than  pay 
the  fine  and  submit  to  the  disgrace  consequent  on  his  failure, 
left  Athens  and  never  returned.  Whitlier  he  went  and  how  he 
di<'d  are  matters  of  uncertainty.  He  is  said  to  have  gone  to 
Rhodes,  and  to  have  set  up  a  school  of  rhetoric  there. 

iEschines  seems  to  have  committed  but  few  of  his  speeches 
to  writing,  and  only  three  of  tho>e  have  come  down  to  us,  that 
against  Timarchu??,  that  on  the  Embassy,  and  the  one  against 
Ctesiphon.  These  three  speeches  were  published  by  ^^chines 
to  justify  his  pei-sonal  and  political  character.  Other  motives 
for  publication  he  had  none,  as  he  was  neither  a  logographer,  to 
wish  to  advertise  himself,  iK)r  a  great  statesman,  to  wish  to 
publish  his  policy  as  widely  as  possible,  nor  a  teacher  of  style. 

As  in  the  history  of  Attic  oratory  we  have  in  Hyperides  a 
reversion  to  the  type  of  oratory  displayed  by  Lysias,  so  in 
iEschines  we  have  a  reversion  to  the  type  of  Andocides.  Be- 
tween Jl'lscliines  and  Andocides,  however,  there  are  great  differ- 
ences, il^schines  had  a  natural  talent,  which  Andocides  did 
not  possess  ;  Mas  swayed  by  better  oratorical  traditions,  and 
had  before  him  better  models  in  oratory  than  was  the  case 
with  Andocides.  Neither  iEschincs  nor  Andocides  spoke  regu- 
larly in  public  ;  neither  was  a  logographer,  and  neither  had 
re(teived  a  technical  education  in  oratory.  Making  allowance 
fur  the  difference  in  talent  and  in  time  between  the  two 
orators,  the  results  of  this  want  of  practice  and  education  on 
each  are  the  same.  To  bring  this  out  in  detail  we  shall  have 
to  compare  with  iEschines  Demosthenes,  the  practised  and 
educated  orator.  The  comparison  is  the  more  necessary  as 
iEschines  undoubtedly  ranks  next  to  Demosthenes  as  an  orator, 
and  it  is  important  to  see  why  and  how  the?e  orators  differ. 

The  highest  excellence  of  iEschines  lies  in  his  power  of 
expression.  The  first  quality  demanded  of  an  orator  is  that  he 
should  express  himself  clearly,  and  a  ceiiain  amount  of  educa- 
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tioD  aiid  practice  vill  enable  a  man  to  be  intelligible  when  he 
especially  strives  to  be  bo,  Bvtt  to  be  always  clear  ami  intel- 
ligible domands  fuither  education  and  practice.  The  hnbit  oi 
dear  expression  must  be  exercised  until  it  becomes  a  second 
nature  ;  and  it  ia  just  tliis  further  education  and  practice  which 
UeinoBtbenes  had  and  i^^hines  bad  not  i^^liinee  is  intel- 
ligible v'hen  he  has  a  particular  motive  to  be  so,  but  is  not 
cli'ir  always.  The  same  defect  also  betrays  itself  in  his  awk- 
'  ward  repetition  of  words.  Clearness  of  expression,  however,  ia 
not  the  only  qnality  demandeil  of  an  orator  :  his  expressions 
muBt  also  bo  felicitous.  For  this  end  a  man  must  obviously 
hove  a  wide  range  of  words  at  his  command,  in  order  to  fit 
each  tliought  with  the  wtirda  which  will  appropriately  and 
happily  express  it.  Like  Demosthenes,  ^Sschinee  possesses  this 
necessary  command  of  language,  and  it  is  his  highest  and  a 
very  liigh  excellence.  So  far  as  the  two  orators  dilfer— to  the 
prejudice  of  j^chines— the  diflerence  mainly  consists  in  the 
way  in  which  they  employ  their  resources.  An  expression  may 
be  excellently  calculated  to  convey  a  given  thought,  and  yet 
from  want  of  dignity,  from  the  association  of  ideas,  or  from 
some  other  reason,  he  in  a  given  cose  not  appropriate.  In  otlier 
words,  an  Attic  omtor  had  to  limit  the  brilliance  or  grandeur  of 
his  language  by  coiiBidcmtions  of  correctness  and  of  purity  of 
style.  Tlie  perfect  exercise  of  these  limitations  is  always  the 
result  of  special  education  and  of  practice,  reinforced  by  natural 
taste.  To  illustrate  the  superiority  of  Demosthenes  in  this 
ie.°pect  the  grander  passsgea  of  the  two  orators  should  be  com' 
jKtred.  For  the  expression  of  lofty  sentiments  lofty  words  are 
required,  for  the  style  should  rise  and  fall  with  the  subject. 
In  exalted  possnges,  therefore,  the  tendency  of  an  Attic  orator 
was  to  rise  from  the  tone  of  ordinary  life  towanls  the  tone  of 
tmgedy.  In  an  early  stage  of  oratory  thia  was  done  by  Ando- 
cides  by  the  introduction  of  phrases  almost  immediately  from 
tragedy,  and  the  result  is  that  between  the  pass^.tges  thus  in- 
tioduced  and  Ibe  rest  of  the  speech  there  is  a  diffomnce  of 
quality  so  great  that  the  purity  of  Andocides"  style  is  consider- 
ably marred.  jEschines,  like  Andocides,  lacked  the  rhetorical 
education  necessary  to  prevent  him  from  making  this  mistake, 
h<it  by  the  time  of  jli^chiiies  tlie  critical  factdty  was  improved 
so  much  that  ^lEschines  could  not  sin  in  this  respect  to  the 
same  extent  as  Andocides,  and  in  ^i^nchincs,  although  we  have 
words  which  distinctly  belong  to  the  tragedians,  we  no  longer 
have  whole  plirasea  lugged  in.  Demosthenes,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  imbed  either  such  words  or  such  phrases  in  his 
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oratory.  He  takes  his  tone  and  not  his  words  from  tragedj. 
What  he  horrows  from  tlie  tragedians  he  gives  out  again  in 
a  shape  which  is  all  liis  own,  ami  consequently  does  not  jar 
with  the  I'est  of  t}ie  passage. 

We  have  seen  iu  tlie  chapter  on  Demosthenes  that  one  source 
of  his  strength  is  his  complete  command  of  all  the  figures  of 
filXiech  and  of  thought,  and  that  in  this  respect  he  far  outstrips 
any  previous  orator.  In  this  he  has  a  close  rival  in  iEschines, 
whose  wide  range  of  language  is  also  supplemented  by  a  wide 
and  varied  command  of  figures.  Here,  also,  such  superiority  as 
Demosthenes  may  possess  is  due  to  his  greater  experience  in 
oratory.  The  result  of  tliis  experience  is  that  Demosthenes  has 
command  of  language ;  on  the  other  hand,  iEschines'  words  are 
apt  to  run  away  witli  him,  as  was  also  the  case  with  the  less 
experienced  Andocides.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  copious 
vocabulary  and  facile  flow  of  language  which  in  other  rei^pects 
constitutes  the  strength  of  iSschines.  He  finds  it  so  easy  to 
talk  that  he  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  mere  talk.  Assonances  of 
words,  or  of  the  ends  of  words,  are  sometimes  sought  solely  for 
their  own  sake,  not  for  the  sake  of  giving  force  and  weight  to 
his  words  ;  and  this  is  the  abuse  of  figui-es  of  i^peech.  The  expe- 
rience of  Demosthenes  and  his  sense  of  limit  enabled  him  to  exer- 
cise due  restraint  in  the  use  of  figures  of  all  kinds,  but  iEschines 
weakens  their  effect  by  using  them  to  excess.^  Not  only  does 
this  want  of  restraint  sometimes  weaken  the  effect  of  iEschines' 
words  and  figures,  it  sometimes  also  betrays  him  into  sentences 
of  extreme  clumsiness.  The  sentences  of  Isocratcs  are  long,  but 
they  are  always  constructed  with  such  perfect  regularity  that 
they  are  quite  transparent  Demosthenes  has  sentences  of  great 
length,  but  there  is  always  so  much  obvious  design  in  them, 
and  they  are  |»enetrated  by  such  unity  of  thought,  that  their 
length  is  not  felt  Hyperides  wanders  through  long  sentences 
aj^pavently  of  the  most  casual  structure,  or  want  of  structure, 
but  his  native  grace  and  his  concealed  power  always  enable  him 
to  bring  his  sentences  to  a  happy  and  effective  close,  .^chines, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  off  his  guarJ,  drifts  into  a  sentence  of 

^  An  exnmiile  of  effective  use  of  tlie  figure  nntistrophe,  i.e,  the  repetition 
of  a  woni  lit  the  end  of  KUcccMHive  clHU!«exi,  is  the  famous  passage  in  Ctes.  20a, 
M-V^'  iv  dp€T-j  rovd*  vfiuv  firjSeis  KaraKofyi^iaOaXf  6i  &r  iva»€poiii»ov  Ktjici- 
<f>(*}VTo%^  €1  KaX^ffy  Ai7/xoff(?^i'i7i',  xpurros  ajfa^orfyr-jn  **  /cdXet  /cdXei."  ixl  cavrbw 
/caXets.  iirl  roifs  vd/xovs  KaXfis.  iiri  ttjv  drjfJMKpaTidv  KaXfU.  But  tlie  effect  of 
thiM  )iaH!>>n<:«  is  weakened  by  the  use  of  the  wime  fiijure  shortly  before,  198, 
5<rT(t  fiiif  olv  iv  TJ  Tifi-fyrfi  Trjv  }ffi;<poy  o^rc?,  t^v  dpy^r  r^y  vfirr^paf  Tapaircirat 
ScTis  fip  T(fi  vpiim^^  Xbrpp  Hip  }/^ij<p0P  alreif  p6fum  airci,  &p  q0t€  tU-njaai 
oi'dip  6<rio¥  <^5cvi  oOt'  ahi^OivTa  irdpif  dwpat. 
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4  whit^h  "  f  ou  Me  no  reason  in  ita  Btructure  why  it  should  ever 
come  to  an  end,  and  you  accept  the  conclusion  ae  an  arrange- 
ment of  Providence  wtlier  than  of  the  author." 

There  are  three  endi  at  which.  Toughly  speaking,  we  may  say  an 
orator  has  V^  aira  ;  to  expresii  hiniself  clearly  and  felicilouBly  ;  to 
convince  his  hearers  ;  nnd  to  in^ipire  them  with  his  oivii  feelings. 
VTith  regard  to  the  lirat  of  these  we  have  now  eeen  that  so  good 
are  the  natural  gifts  of  ^Uchinea  that  it  is  only  beciiiso  of 
Demuathcnea'  sup<;rior  experience  and  practice  as  a  public  speaker 
and  a  higognipher  that  he  just  maneges  to  outstrip  him.  When, 
liowever,  we  come  to  the  second  of  the  throe  ohjects  an  oratoi 
has  to  aim  at,  we  find  the  difference  between  the  two  ontors  is 
great.  In  dealing  with  Andocides  we  saw  that  his  lack  of 
experience  in  arguing  caches  made  him  vastly  inferior  in  argu- 
ment when  compareil  with  Antiphon.  The  same  difference  i» 
visible  between  ^ichiiiet  and  Demosthenes,  and  is  made  stitl 
greater  hy  the  superior  intellectual  power  of  Detnoflthene&  In 
the  ortangemenc  of  his  subject-matter,  indeed,  ^Gachinos  is  clevet 
enough.  This,  however,  is  a  power  easily  acquired  by  imitation, 
and  in  it  we  may  clearly  see  ihe  advance  which  the  general 
level  of  oratory  mode  between  the  time  of  Andocides  and  of 
.^•icliines.  The  powers  of  j^chines  seem  to  have  been  reten- 
tive rather  than  original.  Hia  speeches  contain  a  large  amount 
of  information — usually  inaccurate — hut  like  his  loans  from 
tragedy  it  has  not  been  assimilated.  His  want  of  mental  power 
ia  seen  again  when  he  undertakes  to  expound  the  law.  He 
expends  many  words  on  explaining  the  laws  he  quotes,  and  ends 
by  not  explaining  tiiem.  His  arguments,  moreover,  are  not 
nnfrequently  illogical,  and  he  gladly  takes  refuge,  for  instance, 
in  misty  declamations  based  on  popular  Buper»tiliou  >  rather 
than  submit  his  a^ument  to  the  light  of  logical  criticism. 
Above  all,  however,  if  an  orator  fails  to  convey  to  the  minds  of 
his  audience  his  own  view  of  the  case,  it  is  mainly  because  he 
is  hinif«lf  not  clear  in  his  view.  This  is  the  reason  why  his 
great  ottack  upon  Demosthenes  in  the  matter  of  the  crown  fails. 
To  attack  the  policy  of  DemoEtbenee  successfully  it  was  neces- 
sary to  stnte  an  alternative  line  of  action.  If  the  policy  of 
opposing  Macedonia  was  wrong,  then  there  must  liavobeen  some 
otiier  |>olicy  which  was  right,  ami  that  pi>licy  it  was  .lEschines' 
business  to  propound.  But  ..^chines  hiis  no  such  alternative 
line  of  action  to  propose.  If,  instead  of  employing  an  argument, 
he  imputes  a  motive— and  bribery,  bribery,  bribery  is,  signifi- 
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cantly  enough,  the  only  motive  which  iEschines  can  imagine— 
it  is  because  he  has  no  argument  Not  only,  however,  is  he 
destitute  of  any  constructive  idea,  but  his  criticism  is  we%k. 
He  can  only  say  that  Demosthenes'  policy  failed.  And  of  ill 
criticisms  the  cheapest  and  the  most  worthless  is  criticism  by 
results. 

It  is  not,  however,  an  orator's  business  to  merely  demonstrate 
a  theorem.  He  has  also  to  command  the  feelings  of  his  audi- 
ence. Now  there  are  certain  sentiments  to  which  .^chines 
frequently,  and  Demosthenes  rarely  appeals.  They  are  the 
sentiments  which  cluster  round  the  family  hearth,  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  and  the  history  of  the  past.  Again,  Demosthenes 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  pathetic.  Some  of  his  speeches  do 
indeed  appear  to  its  pathetic,  but  that  is  not  because  they  were 
designed  for  pathos,  but  because  we  know  and  read  them  in 
the  light  of  the  subsequent  history  of  Greece,  .^chines,  on 
the  other  hand,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  peroration  of  the  speech 
on  the  Embassy,  aims  at  pathos.  And  in  the  peroration  of  the 
speech  against  Ctesiphon,  iEschines  challenges  comparison  with 
Demosthenes,  even  in  the  power  of  raising  patriotic  indignation. 
In  fine,  iEschines  works  on  a  larger  number  of  more  varied 
emotions  than  Demosthenes,  and  yet,  by  general  consent, 
iEschines  is  less  effective  than  Demosthenes.  Undoubtedly 
the  earnestness  of  Demosthenes  is  intense  to  a  gi'eater  degree 
than  is  that  of  .<£schines  or  any  other  orator,  and,  consequently, 
he  works  on  our  feelings  more  powerfully  than  ^Eschines.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  the  superiority  of  Demosthenes  has  been 
exalted  at  the  expense  of  ^Eschines  by  means  of  extraneous 
considerations.  In  the  case  of  the  speeches  on  the  Crown  this 
is  clear.  Public  opinion  was  on  the  side  of  Demosthenes,  and 
Demosthenes  had  the  better  cause.  Demosthenes  has  our  svm- 
pathies  before  we  open  iEschines.  But  this,  which  is  itself  an 
explanation  partly  why  iEschines  takes  less  hold  of  our  feel- 
ings, may  be  pushed  too  far,  and  the  unfair  inference  be  drawn 
that,  because  ^^chines  failed  to  prove  Demosthenes  a  traitor, 
therefore  iEschines  was  a  traitor  himself.  Hence  it  is  said  that 
i^schines  fails  to  make  us  believe  in  him,  because  he  did  not 
believe  in  himself,  and  that  his  oratory  is  pervaded  with  the 
taint  of  insincerity.  He  poses  as  a  religious  citizen  and  admir- 
able father  of  a  family  for  the  sake  of  respectability.  He 
assumes  patriotism  though  ho  has  it  not,  and  ho  trades  on 
pathetic  passages  because  he  was  an  actor  by  training  and  by 
nature  theatrical. 

The  truth,  however,  seems  to  be  that  iEschines  was  in  morals 
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'"Its  io  intellect  not  above  the  averoge  level  of  his  time,  wherena 
Demoflthenes  was  distinctly  above  it.  .^echines  is  accuaed  by 
Demosthenes  of  harinf;  readered  no  services  to  the  state ;  and 
Demosthenes  is  always  accusing  the  citizens  of  Athens  generally 
with  reluctance  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  their  country.  .f£schine« 
apparently  thought  resistance  to  Philip  impossible,  and  saw  no 
way  for  Athens  to  remuin  great  and  free,  a  view  in  which  he 
was  supported  by  so  good  a  man  as  Fhocion.  Bribery,  ^^hinee 
as  a  practical  man  regarded  aa  admitting  of  extenuating  circum- 
atancea.'  As  a  practical  man  also  he  disconntenanced  the  ex* 
travagant  indnlgeuce  of  the  desires,  and,  as  was  the  case  with 
many  other  people,  respectability  exhausted  the  sum  of  his 
morality.  This  is  not  a  flattering  character  of  .^^chinea,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  go  beyond  our  evidence  and  accuse  bim  of 
-  hypocrisy.  jEsehinea  has  himself  challenged  comparison  with 
Demosthenes,  and  by  an  optical  illusion,  to  which  the  mind's 
eye  is  liablp,  ^schines  Reems  below  the  ordinary  level  of 
morality,  because  Demosthenes  is  so  much  above  it. 

In  discussing  Demosthenes  we  said  that  the  three  sources 
of  his  power  as  an  orator  were  the  magic  of  his  language,  the 
force  of  his  iuteliect,  and  his  lofty  morality.  In  the  present 
chapter,  in  order  to  show  how  i^^hines  is  inferior  to  bis 
rival,  we  have  comparwl  the  two  orator?,  and  we  have  aeen 
that  while  in  the  first  of  the  three  points  mentioned  jEscbines 
is  little  below  Deinosthcnes,  in  the  remaining  two  points  he 
is  much  below  him.  In  order  now,  to  mark  the  fact  that 
j^schines,  though  inferior  to  Demosthenes,  could  yet  contcet 
priority  with  him,  we.  must  contrast  the  two  orators.  In  the 
firat  place,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Demostlienes  ie  the  trained 
and  practised  orator,  while  jf^aehines  is  a  man  with  a  natural 
i  gift  of  eloquence^  And  as  .^^chines  represents  nature,  Demos- 
,  thenes  art,  we  find  that  the  former  usually  spoke  extempore, 
.  while  the  latter  rarely  spoke  without  preparation.  A  further 
consequence  of  this  difference  l>etween  the  two  orat«ra  is  that 
whereas  Demosthenes  has  greater  capacity  for  argument  than 
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for  narrative,  with  iEschines  the  reverse  is  the  case.  As,  how 
L  ever,  argument  makes  greater  demands  on  the  attention  of  the 
hearer  than  does  narrative,  a  speech  by  Demosthenes  is  harder 
to  follow  than  is  one  by  iSschines ;  and  as  argument  gives 
less  scope  than  narrative  for  the  graces  of  oratory,  the  speeches 
of  i£schine{!,  apart  from  considerations  as  to  the  matter,  are 
more  pleasing  than  those  of  Demosthenes.  As  rogsirds  the 
emotions,  i£:^chines  relied  chiefly  on  pathos,  whereas  Demos- 
thenes api)eiiled  to  the  indignation  of  his  hearers.  iEschines 
looked  by  preference  to  the  glorious  past,  Demosthenes  to  the 
calls  of  honour  in  the  present,  ^schines  was  satisfied  if  he 
complied  with  the  observances  of  religion,  Demosthenes  was 
jwssessed  with  the  necessity  of  morality.  These  points  of  con- 
trast may  suffice  to  indicate  that,  although  between  Demos- 
thenes and  iEschines  there  is  a  difference  in  degree,  there  is 
also  an  equally  important  diversity  in  genius.  iEschines  has 
not  and  does  not  deserve  our  sympatliies ;  but  more  closely 
than  any  other  orator  he  approached  the  merit  of  Demosthenes. 
/  Amongst  the  orators  of  the  Macedonian  party  Demades  ^  ia 
^  next  in  importance  to  ^schinea  Demades  seems  to  have 
been  about  the  same  age  as  and  to  have  died  two  years  later 
than  Demosthenes,  t.e.,  B.c.  320.  He  first  appears  to  our 
notice  after  the  battle  of  Chseronea.  He  had  no  shame  in 
avowing  that  Philip  had  bought  him,  and,  in  spite  of  that  fact^ 
he  continued  until  Alexander  s  death  the  most  important  man 
in  Athens,  with  the  exception  of  Demosthenes.  After  the 
destruction  of  Thebes,  Demades  saved  Athens  from  the  wrath 
of  Alexander ;  and  the  Athenians,  in  return,  erected  a  statue  of 
Demades  in  the  market-place.  In  natural  power  Domades  was 
said  to  exceed  Demosthenes,  and  the  judgment  of  Theo- 
phrastus  ^  is  well  known,  that  as  an  orator  Demosthenes  was 
worthy  of  Athens,  Demades  above  it  Unlike  Demosthenes, 
he  spoke  extempore,  and  consequently  none  of  his  speeches 
have  come  down  to  us.  As  he  himself  said,  his  master  in 
rhetoric  was  the  platform ;  his  speeches,  therefore,  probably 
lacked  art  both  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject-matter  and 
the  arrangement  of  his  speech.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had 
the  reputation  in  antiquity  ^  of  being  the  most  witty  of  Attic 
\/    orators;   and  from  this  it  would  seem  that  the  power  of  his 

^  Aviudirfs  is  contracted  from  AiffudSvis. 

3  Theophrnstua,  ft  pupil  of  Aristotle,  was  born  B.O.  373  and  died  nbont 
B.C.  283.     Of  the  two  hundred  or  more  works  which  he  wrote  we  pouess  his 
Characters,'*  *'  Science  of  Plants,"  "  Natural  Causes,"  "  Mineralogy,**  and 
On  Fire,*'  more  or  le&s  complete 
*  *'  Demades  praster  oeteros  fertur  (faeetus).**    Cicero,  OnU,  9a 
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orator;  resembled  that  of  Pericles  in  consisting  of  pointed  and 
striking  expressions.  The  impression  which  these  made  on 
his  hearers  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  some  of  them 
having  floated  down  to  ouc  own  time.  Thus,  Macedonia,  he 
said,  after  the  toes  of  Alexander,  was  a  blinded  Cyclops.  The 
tlieatre-money  which  the  Athenians  received  was  the  glue  of 
the  democracy.  The  herald  of  the  city  was  the  public  coclc. 
Demosthenes  was  like  tiio  swallows,  who  will  neither  let  you 
sleep  nor  wake  you.  He  defended  his  policy  on  the  gMund 
that  he  was  steering  the  wreck  of  Athens.  When  the  Athe- 
nians objected  to  worship  Alexander  as  a  god,  he  told  tliem  to 
mind  that,  in  their  anxiety  to  ilefetid  heaven,  they  did  not  lose 
the  earth.  Wlien  a  report  came  to  Athens  that  AU'xander  was 
dead,  and  the  Athenians  were  much  delighted,  Demailes  said, 
"Alexander  is  not  dead.  If  he  were,  the  wliole  world  would 
smell  his  corpeo." 

Aristogiton,  against  whom  the  second  speech  of  Dinarchus 
is  directed,  was  probably  bom  about  B.a  370.  He  was  most 
active  after  the  battle  of  Chteronea,  when  he  opposed  the 
measures  of  Uyperides.  The  names  of  GOme  of  his  speeches 
are  given  by  15uidas  and  Photius,  and  quotations  from  him 
occur  in  Harpocration,'  AthenRUB,  Tsotzes,*  and  elsewhere.  He 
seems  to  have  employed  mucli  abuse  and  to  have  set  himself 
up  as  the  "  watch-dog  of  the  democracy."  Pytheas.  born  about 
B.O.  356,  began  bis  political  life  as  an  an ti- Macedonian,  but 
went  over  on  the  occasion  of  the  Harpalus  aflair  and  became  a 
wealthy  man.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  he,  like  others  of 
the  Macedonian  party  at  Athena,  sufiercd.  His  end  is  not 
known  to  us.  We  have  quotations  from  him  in  Rutilius  Lupus.^ 
His  speeches  seem  to  have  been,  according  to  Suidiis,*  inso- 
lent and  disjointed.  The  quotations  show  an  alfection  for 
antithesis.  Menestechmns  succeeded  Lycui^us  in  tlie  adminis- 
tration of  finance  at  Alliens,  but  whether  lie  was  an  opponent 
of  or  belonged  to  the  extreme  section  of  the  jiatriotie  party  is 
unknown.     We  havo  nothing  by  him,  and  he  seems  to  have 

1  In  bii  liiieon  to  tha  "  Tan  Onton."    Hii  d>la  ii  the  third  or  fonrth 

>  Jubknnaa  Tuetira,  »VH>iit  A.D.  1160,  wu  ■  learned  grammuivi  of  Con- 
■tuitiiioiilc,  tl>e  Kuthor  or  Scholia  to  Homer.  HeiioH,  Aruio|>hanu,  Ac, 
aiul  of  a  work  entitled  ZiXiitht,  routaining  muoh  miLEid  informatiuD,  and 
eomiiaHiil  iu  •u-CHlled  |>olitioal  veraea. 

>  kutiliiii  Lu|iui  lived  in  the  time  of  Tiberiui,  and  wrote  "De  Fignrii 
Sen  te  litis  rum  i-t  Eloralioiiis ; "  and  in  illuitration  of  tLe  Sgiitgi  of  tLoaabt 
knd  ipeeeli  he  qui'tea  from  viirionii  anilion  (trmoilatiDg  Greek  qimtationa). 

an  Sfafit  xal  Surwtaiidm. 
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been  watery  and  weak.)  To  Colliciatee,  ths  Fergamnm  aebool 
aecTJbed  a  speech  accuaing  Demosthenea  of  illegality ;  and 
Philinua'  name  has  come  down  to  na  because  be  opposed  tho 
proposal  of  Lycurgua  that  statues  shoald  bo  erected  of  tlio 
three  great  tragedians.  Eubulus,  Uie  political  patron  of  £a- 
chines,  at  Urat  opposed  to  and  then  a  eupporler  of  Philip,*  is 
mentioned  by  Arietotle'  oa  quoting  Plato  in  one  of  his  speeches 
to  the  effect  that  many  poople  admitted  they  were  bad.  Of 
Philocratea,  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  treat  for  peace  with 
Philip,  who  openly  boasted  of  having  been  bribed,  we  have 
not  the  least  fragnient  left.  Hagnonides  accused  Theophrastua 
of  impiety  unsuccessfully,*  and  Phocion  of  treason  auccessfolly, 
and  wrote  an  Accusation  of  Oratory.'  Stratocles,  "the  most 
persuasive  and  pernicious  of  men,"*  was  conspicnous  for  the 
vileness  of  his  servility  to  Philip  and  his  shameless  joy  at  the 
disasters  of  his  country.  One  or  two  sentences  alone  of  his 
have  survived,^  and  Cicero  credits  him  with  being  the  inventor 
of  the  story  that  Tliemistocles  poisoned  himself  with  the  blood 
of  a  bull.*  Of  Androtion,  against  whom  a  speech  of  Demos- 
thenes is  directed,  we  have  a  simile  preserved  by  Aristotle.' 
Gydias  made  a  speech  on  the  colonixation  of  Samos.'^  .£sioii 
was  a  fellow-pupil  with  Demosthimes,  und  is  praised  by  Aris- 
totle for  his  metaphors,  altliough  to  us  they  appear  worn  ouL'^ 
To  these  may  be  added  the  names  of  Democles  (or  Democlidea), 

'  Dionyiins,  Dintrcliu*  ii,  iSaflit  ml  m^vji/wf  iral  ^vxpH. 

*  Deni.  19,  aga.  Kai  Ir  ithr  rif  SiJmw  jranjpu  ♦iXirirv  ml  jrari  rfl*  nUwr 
&umt  3  fiV  droXuX/pai  filXiimr  br  fiaJXtaSat.     CI.  De  Cor.  ai. 

*  Rliet.  i.  15.  olnr  EeffaiXiit  ir  tdTi  SmanTtiplim  txp^^'">  lari  Xdp^oi  j 
nXdrwc  <l¥«  wpis  'An^fiiOr,  in  friJiiumti'  ir  rj   wiXu  t4  i/uArrtir  wor^- 

*  Thi»  we  leiirii  from  the  "  Ui«  o(  tha  Philoiophem,"  by  Diogerei  Uer- 
tini  1^7).  who  lived  alwut  A.n.  9oo,  und  otme  from  Diertia  in  Cilioia. 

'  Quiiitiliim.  iL  17,  15:  ''Agno  qniilem  decruLit  liliL  iiuoriptioue  ipia 
Biifiii.  qun  rlieliii  ii*«  aceuMtionem  profouu*  en." 

'  Dem.  adf.  Pant.  994a  SrpoTMXtE  nf  neatvriTtf  wfrAi  irOp^tn 
tat  rornpoTdrif. 

'  rLuiins,  447A,  17.  ipmrroi  ml  cirilptrai  rb  B^ifialwr  imv,  rOt  nma- 
yiarteniUriar  biuf  ririrpbt  tOurwa*  riXtiua.  RutiLimLupui,  ii.  ao  ;  "Nam 
vehementer  enrum  Titiii  iiivehi  non  licebat,  reticere  omtunu  uun  eipediabat: 
■usiiioime  loqui  iiotiwiiiiuin  iilmelmt." 

■  Itrutna,  11 :  "8tnit.>rlrm,  ut  Theniialoclii  mortam  rhetorioe  at  tngio* 
ornare  |io»et,  fiMime  ilium  turn  taurum  iirnnoUviuet,  sicepiue  languinem 
paleni  et  vu  poto  mortuum  cuiiciiliiM."  {Tliia  impomibla  ilorj.  liowever, 
gneib^ckUithsiirnaot  Arutophan«(.)  If  Stratoclei  thoagbttbiamethnl  of 
death  tragia  hii  taate  «aa  a>  defeutivs  HI  hi*  knoaloiitic. 

*  Rhet.  iu.  *:  Br.  jfukof  ^ipuit  fy]  roil  t<c  rii'  tmuar  n*iW)ti'  ittaia 
Tt  yio  rpvrrirratTt  Uxrar  Kol  'Uptta  Xvetrn  i*  tut  IkffitQr  (bw  x'^"^- 

"lb.U.&  "Ib.iii.ich    Jt.g,  •■Onaa»  aim  llmiA, 
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B  pnpit of  TheophraBtas ;  and  probably  Archon,  mB.c.3i6:> 
Leo»t1ienes,  a  sycophant;'  Cbarisiiis;'  Euthias,  the  accnser 
of  Phryne  ;*  and  Lkcritus,  of  whom  mention  Is  made  in  the 
ipeech  of  [Demosthenes]  agninet  Lacritua.' 

In  conclusion  it  remains  for  ub  to  say  a  tew  worda  with  regard 
to  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  oratory  after  the  death  of  Demos- 
thenesi.  They  are  two :  the  loss  of  political  freedom  and  the 
cessation  ot\im  niUCtion  of  the  public  on  the  artist.  The  effect 
ol  the  loB3~  of  political  freedom  on  political  oratory  is  readily 
underetood.  When  the  fate  of  the  country  was  at  stake,  and 
when  the  Assembly  had  the  power  of  deciding  that  fate,  an 
orator  and  a  patriot  like  Demoatlienes  had  the  highest  incentive 
to  put  forth  all  his  powers  of  oratory  in  order  to  move  the 
Assembly  to  the  proper  and  honourable  course  of  action.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Assembly  lost  its  power  of  deciding  what 
the  action  of  the  country  should  be,  and  when  consequently 
political  debates  could  have  no  practical  result,  then  patriotism 
could  supply  no  incentive  to  the  omtor,  and  deliberative  oratory 
>o  far  aa  it  survived  waa  unreal.  Thus  the  loss  of  political 
freedom  resulted  in  the  decline  of  deliberative,  the  highest  kind 
of  oratory.  It  also  brought  about  the  decline  of  forensic  oratory. 
Its  action  in  this  case  is  not  quite  so  obviuus,  but  it  was  equally 
effective.  Matter  fur  decision  was  not  withdrawn  from  the  law 
oourts  so  entirely  aa  it  was  practically  from  the  Aasembly  ;  but 
all  that  important  part  of  Attic  law  which  dealt  with  con- 
stitutional, and  therefore  political  pointa,  naturally  shared  the 
fate  of  political  debate ;  and  in  dealing  with  the  remaining 
daaes  the  citizens  of  Athens  had  in  the  first  place  to  do  only 
with  petty  matters,  not  fitted  to  develop  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualitiee  of  an  orator ;  and  in  the  second  place,  even  in 
dealing  with  these  trivial  casea  they  were  not  acting  aa  a  free 
people  giving  judgment  in  accordance  with  their  own  free  laws. 
In  analysing  the  superiority  of  Demosthenes  as  on  orator,  we 
found  that  it  consisted  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  power  and 
the  beauty  of  his  language  :  and  these  three  elements  are  indis- 
]iensable  for  oratory  of  the  highest  kind.  Applying  this  test 
tc  the  oratory  of  the  decline,  we  see  then  that  forensic  oratory 
never  had  for  ila  subject  iasues  admitting  of  fervour,  righteous 
indignation,  or  self-sacrifice ;  and  that  the  matters  it  dealt  with 
were  not  momentous  enough  to  call  for  or  develop  the  powers  of 
a  great  mind.  It  was  only  the  third  element  of  oratory  which ' 
admitted  of  cultivation,  and  this,  separated  from  the  others,  ran 
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to  rank  luxuriance.  This  excessive  attention  to  form  lesnlting 
from  the  negligence  of  matter  is  partly  what  is  meant  by 
*'  Asianisni."  What  we  have  said  with  regard  to  the  decline  of 
oratory  applies  to  ail  Greek  oratory,  wherever  cultivated,  until 
about  B.C.  150.  As,  however,  it  was  in  Asia  Minor  that  oratory 
during  this  period  was  principally  cultivated,  the  qualities  of 
the  oratory  of  the  decline  have  come  to  be  grouped  together 
under  the  term  Asianism.  After  B.a  150,  a  reaction  in  favour 
of  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes  set  in  and  was  termed  "  Atticism." 
It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  ^  Asianism  " 
was  confined  to  Asia  Elinor.  The  seeds  of  it  were  sown  in 
Athens  even  before  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  for  Isocratea 
cultivated  form  to  the  exclusion  of  matter ;  and  its  results  are 
plainly  visible  in  Dinarchus,  the  last  of  the  ten  Attic  orators. 
The  first  characteristic  then  of  Asianism,  excessive  attention  to 
the  mere  language  of  a  speech,  is  only  the  development  of  a 
tendency  already  existing  in  Attic  oratory.  But  although 
Asianism  may  thus  be  traced  back  to  Isocrates,  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  him,  and  it  is  this  diiference  which  constitutes  the 
second  characteristic  of  Asianism.  Isocrates  worked  on  a  method 
and  with  a  theory :  Asianism  had  none.  Here  again  Asianism 
was  but  the  development  of  a  bad  tendency  already  existing  in 
Attic  oratory.  iEschines,  like  Isocrates,  was  lacking  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  elements  of  oratory,  and  therefore  achieves 
his  greatest  success  in  the  domain  of  mere  language.  But  he 
ditfers  from  Isocrates  in  the  fact  that  he  had  no  theory,  no 
culture,  and  but  rarely  wrote  a  speech  beforehand,  while  Isocrates 
would  spend  ten  years  in  writing  an  oration.  iEscliines  was  a 
native  orator,  Isocrates  a  trained  rhetorician.  In  this  respect 
then  yEschines  is,  rather  than  Isocrates,  the  direct  ancestor  of 
Asianism.  But  although  Asiatic  oratory  resembles  that  of 
w^lschines  in  being  based  on  no  method,  there  is  this  difference 
between  them,  that  the  one  is  successful,  the  other  not.  Doubt- 
less the  reason  partly  is  that  iSschines  possessed  natural  gifts 
which  the  Asiatic  orators  did  not :  but  this  does  not  wholly 
account  for  the  extravagances  of  Asianism,  and  for  a  full  ex- 
planation we  must  turn  to  the  second  main  cause  of  the  decline 
of  oratory  after  the  death  of  Demosthenes — the  cessation  of  the 
reaction  of  public  on  artist 

In  the  case  of  oratory  even  more  than  in  any  other  branch 
of  literature  or  art  is  it  clear  that  the  artist  is  reacted  on  by  his 
public ;  for  the  practical  object  of  speaking  is  conviction,  and 
in  order  to  convince  his  audience  a  speaker  must  neither  rise 
above  their  comprehension  nor  sink  below  their  expectations. 
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Tlie  succeea  vhicli  Bpnts  to  farther  and  highor  exertion  comes 
more  directly  to  the  orator  than  to  any  other  artist,  aa  docs  also 
the  failure  which  teaches  a  lesson  for  the  future.  The  function 
thtn  of  the  puhlic-in  the  (level o])meat  of  art  or  literature  is  to 
encouiago  merit  and  check  oxtravaganc&  Remove  the  check, 
end  <txiravagance  develops  without  restraint  In  the  period 
of  Asiani^m  the  check  was  removed  and  the  extravagance  was 
dovitlopeU  which  was  chamcteristic  of  Aeianism.  In  onler  to 
iindi^rstanil  how  and  why  this  check  was  removed,  we  must  call 
to  mind  tint  the  difference  in  size  between  the  city-states  of 
Gi-ceco  mid  the  countries  or  nation-states  of  modem  Europe; 
anil  secondly,  the  different  means  of  reaching  the  public  in  the 
two  cases.  The  modem  public  reads,  the  ancient  public 
listened.  All  the  citizens  of  Athens  could  be'  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  theatre  to  hear  a  drama :  every  citizen  might  be 
pru^nt  at  the  Assembly  :  great  festivals  draw  a  large  concourse 
of  people  together  in  whom  the  essayist  or  the  historian  could 
find  an  audienca  During  the  creative  period  of  Greek  lite- 
rature the  normal  way  of  reaching  the  public  was  through  their 
ears,  not,  as  is  the  case  in  modem  times,  through  their  eyes ; 
for  even  if  mo«t  Athenians  were  able  to  decipher  the  1ett«ra  of 
the  alphabet,  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  reading.  But  every 
Alhciiiiin  wan  in  the  habit  of  heating  the  oratory  of  the  law 
,  courts  athi  the  Assembly,  the  epic  and  lyrical  poetry  recited  by 
'  the  rhapsodists,  the  essays  and  histories — or  portions  thereof 
— read  at  the  great  festivals  and  the  dramas  performed  in 
the  theatre:  and  in  consequence  the  literary  education  of  the 
Athcuitms  was,  at  any  rate  in  the  beat  time  of  Athens,  better 
than  that  of  a  modem  nation,  even  with  tlie  advantngo  which 
the  latter  posaeesea  of  the  printing  press.  Kut  in  the  period  of 
the  decline  of  oratory  the  Greeks  were  going  through  a  transi- 
tion stage  :  the  law-courts  and  assembly  were  less  attended,  the 
theatre  was  no  longer  the  means  of  conveying  the  best  tragedies 
to  the  public;  literature  was  ceasing  to  reach  the  public  through 
the  ear,  while  at  the  same  time  the  cost  of  multiplying  copies  of 
a  maniiecript  had  not  yet  been  so  much  reduced  as  to  eimble  tlie 
public  to  become  as  a  rule  readers.  But  although  the  means  of 
convpying  litemture.  whether  orally  or  by  means  of  manuscripts, 
wi^re  tliiiB  tompororily  decreasing,  the  demand  was  not  decreas- 
ing The  result  was  the  practice  by  which  thf  owner  of  a  manu- 
script collected  his  friends  together  and  read  it  aloud  to  them. 
We  have  seen  titat  this  had  already  been  done  in  the  case  of 
Isocratea'  orationa  It  was  even  done  in  the  case  of  tragedies : 
tragedians  who  oomposed  solely  for  this  kind  of  publicity  IuhI 
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eome  to  be  called  "  Readers."  The  comedies  of  Menander  were, 
many  of  them,  written  not  to  be  perfonned,  but  to  be  read  in 
this  manner  at  social  gatherings.  The  consequence  of  this  was 
that  an  author's  works  did  not  become  known  to  the  whole  or 
to  the  larger  part  of  the  public,  as  before  and  after  this  time, 
but  only  to  small  groups.  That  is  to  say,  the  check  which  the 
great  public  puts  on  extravagance  was  almost  entirely  taken  off ; 
itke  general  recognition  of  the  public  was  not  to  be  obtained, 
and  thus  the  artist's  greatest  incentive  was  removed.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the  improvement  in 
taste  which  brought  Atticism  into  favour  and  drove  out  Asianism 
dates  from  the  time  when  the  systematic  employment  of  slave 
labour  by  the  Bomans  for  multiplying  manuscripts  reinstated 
the  general  public  to  its  critical  function. 

The  decline  of  Greek  oratory  was  then  due  to  the  develop- 
ment by  appropriate  conditions  of  bad  tendencies  already  exist- 
ing in  the  oratory  of  Athens.  These  tendencies  were :  to  neglect 
matter  for  form,  as  in  the  case  of  Isocrates  ;  to  dispense  with 
the  theory  and  training  necessary  for  an  orator,  as  in  the  case 
of  iEschines ;  and  to  deviate,  when  unchecked,  from  the  standard 
of  taste  and  propriety.  The  conditions  which  developed  these 
tendencies  were :  the  decrease,  due  to  the  loss  of  political  free- 
dom, in  the  demand  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of 
the  orator ;  and  the  cessation  of  the  reaction  of  public  on  artist, 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  publication  at  that  time. 
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BOOK     III. 

PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAPTER  L 

PLATO   AND  THK  FHILOBOFHKBB   I 


With  tlie  historj  of  philo>ophy  we  have  nothing  here  to  do. 
We  are  concerned  with  the  philosophers  only  so  far  as  they 
affouted  tlie  history  of  Greek  literature,  and  consequently  it  will 
be  found  that  many  names  of  philosophical  interest  are  omitted. 
In  the  first  place,  philosophen  like  Tbalea,  Socrates,  and  Pytha- 
goras, who  left  nothing  in  writing,  find  no  place  in  a  history  of 
literature.  In  the  next  place,  philosophers  like  Xenophanes 
and  Parmoniilea,  who  composed  in  verse,  have  indeed  a  place  in 
a  history  of  lit«raturB,  but  not  in  the  section  of  it  dealing  with 
the  history  of  prose.  While,  finally,  Sophists  like  Antisthenes, 
who  were  engaged  in  philosophical  pursuits,  but  were  pro- 
fessedly rhetoricians,  And  their  natural  place  in  ^e  history  ol 
prose  ;  bat  they  are  links  in  the  chain  of  oratorical,  not  philoso- 
phical prose,  and  are  not,  therefore,  dealt  with  in  this  section. 

The  first  prase  philosopher — if  we  set  aside  Pherecydes  of 
Syrus,  about  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  some  doubt — was 
Anaximander  of  Uiletus,  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  B.O.,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  soma 
importance  in  his  native  town.  His  philosophy  was  of  a  physi- 
cal  description,  and  he  wrote  a  work  to  which  (probably  in 
later  times)  the  common  title  On  Nature  was  given.  The  dialect 
which  ho  employed  was  naturally  Ionic,  and  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  poetry  even  on  those  who  strove  to  write  prose,  was 
to  bo  traced  in  the  poetical  cast  of  hie  writings.  About  the 
same  time  as  Anaximander  lived  Anaximenee,  also  of  Miletus. 
He  probably  was  acquainted  with  Anaximander :  his  philosophy 
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was  physical,  liis  work  was  entitled  On  Nature,  his  dialect  was 
Ionic,  and  his  style  was  bald.  As  followers  of  Anaximenes  are 
mentioned  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  and  Idseus  of  Uimera.  More 
interesting  is  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus,  who  flourished  about  B.C. 
500.  He  was  of  royal  descent,  and  is  said  to  have  been  offered 
the  supreme  magistracy  of  the  town,  and  to  have  refused  it. 
Whether  this  is  or  is  not  actually  true — and  we  have  no  trust- 
worthy information  about  the  facts  of  his  life — it  accords  with 
the  character  of  the  man,  as  it  shows  itself  in  the  fragments  of 
his  work  On  Nature,  He,  if  not  a  misanthrope,  certainly  had 
a  strong  contempt  for  most  men.  He  dedicated  his  work  to 
Diana,  for  he  did  not  expect  men  to  appreciate  it.  He  played 
with  children,  and  asked  whether  that  was  not  a  better  occupa- 
tion than  politics.  Poets,  historians,  and  philosophers  he  had 
no  high  opinion  of.  Learning  was  not  the  same  thing  as  intelli- 
gence, he  said,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Hesiod,  Pythagoras, 
Xenophanes,  and  Hecatseus.  As  for  Homer  and  Archilochus, 
they  deserved  public  scourging. 

Heraclitus  was  sumamed  "  the  obscure,"  and  although  there 
is  no  doubt  that  his  obscurity  was  in  its  nature  and  causes  much 
akin  to  that  of  Thucydides,  and  would  have  characterised  him 
to  a  large  extent  even  if  he  had  lived  at  a  later  stage  in  the 
development  of  prose,  still  the  immaturity  of  prose  composition 
doubtless  added  to  the  difficulty  which  Heraclitus  found  in  ex- 
pressing himself.  The  simjile  narration  of  events  is  a  task  which 
prose  naturally  first  comes  to  perform  with  ease  and  success. 
The  exposition  of  an  argument  is  a  matter  of  more  difficulty, 
and  requii*es  time.  Even  Herodotus  shows  this,  for  the  speeches 
which  occur  in  his  history  are  considerably  more  complicated  in 
syntax  and  less  easy  of  apprehension  than  his  narrative  ;  while 
in  Thucydides  the  same  thing  is  even  more  apparent  His  nar- 
rative is  very  clear,  but  the  speeches  are  difficult.  Philosophy 
is,  again,  more  difficult  to  express  clearly  than  is  an  oratorical 
argument.  It  contains  an  argument,  like  a  speech,  but  it  deals 
much  less  with  concrete  ideas,  and  much  more  with  what  is 
vague,  as  well  as  abstract,  than  oratory  does ;  and  consequently 
in  the  history  of  Greek  prose  literature  we  find  that  philo- 
sophical prose  is  later  and  longer  in  developing  than  even 
oratoricid  prose,  while  both  philosophy  and  oratory  required 
much  more  labour  than  history  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 

Zeno  of  Elea  was  born  about  B.o.  500,  and  became  the  pupil 
of  Parnionides,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Eleatic  school  of 
philosophers.  Most  of  his  life  he  spent  at  Elea  by  preference, 
though  he  visited  Athens  occasionally ;  he  was  heard  by  Socrates, 
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*nd  iiistnicted  Pericles.  His  life  was  patriotic,  and  he  rendered 
great  services  to  his  native  city.  Finally,  when  he  returned 
from  Athene  to  Elea,  ho  found  it  in  the  power  of  a  tyrant, 
against  whom  he  conspired.  The  conspiracy  was,  however, 
detected;  and  when  he  was  questioned  as  to  his  fciluw-con- 
Bpiratorg,  he,  by  a  bold  stroke,  named  all  the  adherents  of  the 
tjTiant.  It  is  said  that,  availing  themselves  of  the  dismay  thus 
caused  in  the  tyrant,  the  people  rose  and  killed  him.  The 
manner  of  Zeno's  death  is  unknown.  Zeno  took  up  the  Byetem 
of  Farmenides,  and  endeavoured  to  estabhsh  it,  not  directly  and 
positively,  but  negatively,  by  refuting  the  arguments  brougiit 
against  it  For  this  purpose,  or  nther  in  this  endeavour,  he 
was  led  to  the  use  of  the  dialectical  method.  Tliis  method  had, 
indeed,  been  used,  to  a  certain  extent,  before  Zeno  by  Purme- 
nides.  I'robably  the  same  circumstances  compelled  Zeno  aa 
compelled  Farraenides  to  use  it,  i.e.,  the  necessity  of  meeting 
the  arguments  brought  against  the  Eleatic  philosophy  by  the 
keen  reasoning  powers  of  the  Athenians,  whom  both  Farmenides 
and  Zeno  endeavoured  to  win  over  to  their  philosophy.  The 
essence  of  the  dialectical  method  was  to  convict  an  opponent  of 
the  falsity  of  his  opinions  by  reducing  them  to  an  abeurdity. 
Thus  Zeno  endeavoured  to  show  that  Opinion  was  untrust- 
wortliy  by  the  absurdities  which  it  led  to,  and  for  this  purpose 
fae  invented  his  four  arguments  against  the  possibility  of  Motion 
— Motion  being  testified  to  by  Opinion,  but  disapproved  by 
Beason.  Of  these  four  aisuraenta,  the  best  known  is  that  known 
as  "  Achilles  and  the  Tortoise."  A  simpler  one,  however,  is  the 
first :  "  Motion  ia  inipussible,  because  before  that  which  is  in 
motion  can  reach  the  end,  it  must  reach  the  middle  point ;  but 
this  middle  point  then  becomes  the  end.  and  the  same  objection 
appHes  to  it,  since  to  meet  it  the  object  in  motion  must  traverse 
a  middle  point ;  and  so  oaad  injinilum,  seeing  that  matter  ia 
infinitely  divisible." ' 

Auaxagoras  was  bom  in  Clacomente  in  Ionia  about  &a  500. 
TJnliko  Zeno  and  Farmenides,  he  took  no  part  in  political  or 
practiul  affaire,  but  devoted  himself  solely  to  philosophy.  He 
allowed  nothing  to  stand  between  him  and  his  philosophical 
pursuita  All  his  worldly  substance  was  sacriticnd  to  this  fixed 
idea,  and  he  declared  liiniself  well  pleased  with  the  return 
which  pliilosophy  brougiit  him  for  the  sacrifico.  If  he  sought 
truth  thus  passionately  and  devoteilly,  he  showed  equal  courage 
&ud  determination  in  publishing  the  tmth.  The  sun,  he  had 
utiafied  himself,  was  a  molten  stone  of  considerable  size,  and 
>  iMtrm-  BiHani  ^  Pkibmf*f,  L  63. 
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this  opinion  he  did  not  conceal  But  to  the  Athenians,  who 
believed  that  Helios,  the  sun,  was  a  god,  Aiiaxagoras'  declaration 
was  blasphemy  and  atheism  of  an  unmitigated  character;  and 
Anaxagoras,  who  had  long  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  Pericles  and 
the  acquahitance  of  all  the  many  men  of  genius  to  be  met  at 
Athens,  was  banished.  £[e  consoled  himself  in  Lampsacus 
with  the  reflection  that  it  was  not  he  who  had  lost  Athens, 
but  Athens  that  had  lost  him.  He  died  in  Lampsacus  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three. 

Finally,  we  can  only  make  brief  mention  of  some  other 
philosophers.  Hippo  of  Samos  lived  at  Athens  in  the  time 
of  Pericles  and  belonged  to  the  school  of  Thalea  Aristotle^ 
speaks  contemptuously  of  him,  and  seems  to  think  he  hardly 
deserves  the  name  of  philosopher.  Cratylus  followed  the  doc- 
trines of  Hcraclitus  and  was  a  tutor  of  Plato's.  Pliilolaus, 
a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  was  the  first  Pythagorean  to  com- 
mit the  tenets  of  the  school  to  writing,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  his 
name  are  genuina  Belissus  of  Samos  continued  the  teaching 
of  the  Eleatic  school  after  Zeno.  Hermotimus,  Archolaus,  and 
Motrodorus  were  pupils  or  followers  of  Anaxagoras.  Demo- 
critus  of  Abdera  was  born  about  b.o.  460.  He  travelled  more 
widely,  he  boasted,  than  any  other  man,  and  was  received  when 
he  returned  to  Abdera  with  the  greatest  respect  for  his  travels 
and  his  learning.  The  distinction  of  founding  the  philosophy 
which  regards  all  things  as  ultimately  consisting  of  atoms 
is  shared  between  him  and  Lcucippus,  whose  birthplace  is 
variously  given  as  Abdera,  Miletus,  or  Elea.  Amongst  the 
Sophists,  in  addition  to  the  most  famous,  Protagoras,  J'rodicus, 
Gorgiaa,  Thrasymachus,  and  Hippias,  who  have  been  mentioned 
elsewhere,  we  must  here  give  the  names  of  Polus,  Euthydemus, 
and  Dionysodorus.  Amongst  the  followers  of  Socrates  must  be 
mentioned  Euclides  (not  the  mathematician  nor  the  archon)  of 
Megara,  who  was  present  at  the  death  of  Socrates;  Phsedo  of 
£lis  and  his  pupil  Menedemus;  Antisthenes,  who  has  been 
mentioned  elsewhere ;  Aristippus,  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic 
school ;  while  to  this  school  belonged  Thecxlorus,  Bion,  and 
Euemerus,  who  invented  a  means  of  explaining  mythology  as 
containing  the  exploits  of  famous  men  who  after  death  came 
to  be  regarded  as  god.«,  which  is  only  now  dying  out 

Plato,  whose  real  name  was  Aristocles,  but  who  came  to  be 
called  Plato  because  of  either  the  breadth  of  his  brow  or  the 
breadth  of  his  shoulders,  was  bom,  according  to  one  account,  in 

^  J)e  Anma^  I  a ;  Met  i.  3. 
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JEgint^  where  his  father  held  a  colonial  allotment,  or,  acconlin;^ 
t<)  nnothcr  more  probable  accoant,  in  Athens.  The  year  of  his 
birth  woR  either  b.c.  428  or  B.a  427  ;  anil  the  seventh  day  of 
thu  mouth  Thargelion  was  celebrated  for  centuries  by  hia  dis- 
ciples as  the  day  of  bis  birth.  On  his  uother's  mde  he  was 
said  to  be  connected  with  Solon,  while  bis  fattier  was  descended 
from  Codrufl.  Critias,  the  lender  of  tlio  Thirty  Tyrants,  and 
Chnrmicles  were  closely  related  to  Pinto  ;  and  thus  he  was  bom 
and  bred  in  the  midat  of  aristocratic  conditions.  He  owed  his 
introduction  into  political  life  to  Critias  and  Charmide^  and  he 
BeeuiB  to  have  be«n  conscions  and  proud  of  his  iliustrioua  de-  . 
Bceiit.'  He  had  two  brothers,  Glaucon  and  Adeiroantua  (who 
cannot  bo  the  GInucon  and  Adeimantua  of  the  RepuUie,  because 
the  dialogue  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  before  his  brothers 
were  born),  and  o  sister  nomed  Potone, 

He  was  fully  educated  in  the  three  bntnches  of  Greek  educa- 
tion— tetters,  mu^ic,  nnd  atlitetic?.  Diunysius,  a  (grammarian, 
taught  him  to  read  and  wrtta ;  Dracon  and  Mutcllus  of  Agri' 
gentum  tau^'ht  liiro  music;  Ari^ton  of  Argos  gymnastics,  in 
which  he  is  s-iid  to  iiave  become  so  proficient  aa  to  carry  off 
prizes  at  the  Isthmian  and  Olympian  ganiee.  In  his  youtii  he 
is  said  to  have  made  t-ssays  in  all  kinds  of  literature— epic, 
tragedy,  ditliyraml),  and  lyric,  and  in  painting  as  well  as  in 
poetry.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  age  I'lato  was  instructed  in 
pliilosophy  by  Cratylu?,  the  follower  of  Heraclitns,  but  perhaps 
W0  may  regnrd  it  as  previous  to  the  time  when  Plato  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Socrates.  Tliis  event,  important  in  the  life  of 
Plato  and  the  history  of  philosophy,  took  place  prolnbly  about 
ac  407,  when  Pinto  was  twenty  years  of  afie ;  and  the  ac- 
qimintance,  formed  possibly  tlirough  Critias,  lasted  until  the 
time  of  Socratiis'  denlh  in  rc.  399.  '"  But,"  snys  Mr,  (in>te, 
"  thou>.'b  Plato  may  have  commenced  at  the  age  of  twenty  his 
acquaintance  with  Socrates,  he  cannot  have  l)een  exclusively 
ciccu|>ied  in  philoso]>hical  purtjuits  between  the  nineteenth  and 
twenty-fifth  year  of  hia  age — that  is,  t>etween  409-403  aa 
He  was  carried,  jartly  by  hia  own  dispositions,  to  other  mattors 
besides  philosophy  ;  and  even  if  such  diapogiiionsliad  not  existed, 
the  exigenciPS  of  the  time  pressed  upon  him  inijicratively  as  an 
Athenian  citizen.  Even  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  young 
Atlicnian  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  as  soon  as  he  was  enrolled  on 
the  public  re^istt;r  of  citizens,  was  required  to  take  the  memo- 
rable military  oath  in  the  chapel  of  Aglnurus,  and  to  serve  on 
■ctive  duty,  constant  or  nearly  constant,  for  two  years  in  various 
■  Ciorm.  tsSA.  iSTl;  Tim.  too. 
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posts  tliroughout  Attica  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  But 
the  six  years  from  409-403  ao.  were  years  of  an  extraordinary 
character.  They  included  the  most  strenuous  public  efforts,  the 
severest  sulFering,  and  the  gravest  political  revolution  that  had 
ever  occurred  at  Athens.  Every  Athenian  citizen  was  of  neces- 
sity put  upon  constant  (almost  daily)  military  service,  either 
abroud  or  in  Attica,  against  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  estab- 
lished in  the  permanent  fortified  post  of  Dekeleia,  within  sight 
of  the  Athenian  Acropolis.  So  habitually  were  the  citizens 
obliged  to  be  on  guard,  that  Athens,  according  to  Thucydides, 
became  a  military  post  rather  than  a  city.  It  is  probable  that 
Plato,  by  his  family  and  its  place  on  the  census,  belonged  to 
the  Athenian  Hippeis  or  horsemen,  who  were  in  constant  em- 
ployment for  the  defence  of  the  territory.  But  at  any  rate, 
either  on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  or  on  shipboard,  a  robust  young 
citizen  like  Plato,  whose  military  age  commenced  in  409,  must 
have  borne  his  fair  share  in  this  hard  but  indispensable  duty* 
.  .  .  From  the  dangers,  fatigues,  and  sufferings  of  such  an  his- 
torical decade  no  Athenian  citizen  could  escape,  whatever  might 
be  his  feeling  towards  the  existing  democracy,  or  however  averse 
he  might  be  to  public  employment  by  natural  temper.  But 
Plato  was  not  thus  averse  during  the  earlier  years  of  his  adult 
life.  We  know  from  his  own  letters  that  he  then  felt  strongly 
the  impulse  of  political  ambition  usual  with  young  Athenians  of 
good  family.  .  .  .  Whether  Plato  ever  spoke  with  success  in 
the  public  assembly  we  do  not  know :  he  is  said  to  have  been 
shy  by  nature,  and  his  voice  was  thin  and  feeble,  ill  adapted 
for  the  Pnyx.  However,  when  the  oligarchy  of  Thirty  was 
established,  after  the  capture  and  subjugation  of  Athens,  Plato 
was  not  only  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  addressing  the 
assembled  people,  but  ali^o  obtained  additional  facilities  for  rising 
into  political  influence  through  Kritias  (his  near  relative)  and 
Channides,  leading  men  among  the  new  oligarchy.  Plato 
affirms  that  he  had  always  disapproved  of  the  antecedent  demo- 
cracy, and  that  he  entered  on  the  new  scheme  of  government 
with  the  full  hope  of  seeing  justice  and  wisdom  predominant. 
He  was  soon  undeceived.  The  government  of  the  Thirty  i)roved 
a  winj;uinary  and  rapacious  tyranny,  filling  him  with  disappoint- 
ment and  disgust.  He  was  especially  revolted  by  their  treat- 
ment of  Socrates,  whom  they  not  only  interdicted  from  continuing 
his  habitual  colloquy  with  young  men,  but  even  tried  to  impli- 
cate in  nefarious  muixlei's,  by  ordering  him,  along  with  others, 
to  arrest  Lton  the  Salaniinian,  one  of  their  intended  victimn — an 
order  which  Socrates  at  the  peril  of  his  life  disobeyed.     Thus 
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mortified  and  disftppointed,  Plato  withdrew  from  public  functions. 
.*.  .  His  repiif^ance  was  aggravated  to  the  highest  pitch  ol 
grief  and  indignation  by  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Socrates 
(399  ^<^)  ^"^^  fears  after  the  renewal  of  the  democracy."' 

After  the  death  of  Socratea,  Plato  commenced  his  travels  by 
going  to  Megaia,  where  he  associated  with  Euclides,  one  of  the 
followers  of  Socrates,  and  where  also  he  probably  met  Hermo- 
genes,  one  of  the  Eleatic  school.  How  long  a  time  he  spent  at 
Megan  is  unknown,  but  from  Uegara  he  went  to  Cyrene  on  a 
visit  to  the  mathematician  Theodorus,  whom  he  probably  had 
known  at  Athena,  for  in  the  Theaetetut  Plato  represents  Theo- 
dorus as  conversing  with  Socrates.  From  Cyrene  he  went  to 
Egypt  It  lias  been  disputed  that  Pkto  ever  really  visited 
Egypt.  Our  earliest  autliority  for  the  visit  is  Cicero ;  *  and 
although  Plato's  works  contain  nothing  wljicb  necessitates  the 
belief  that  he  did  visit  Egypt,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
his  being  tempted  when  in  Cyrene  to  extend  liis  travels  to  the 
Nile.  He  next  visited  the  South  of  Italy,  wheio  he  is  said  at 
Tarentum  to  have  met  Archytas,  and  at  Looci  Timsus,  and  to 
have  purchni'ed  the  works  of  Fhilolaus  at  the  high  price  of  a 
hundred  minte.  From  Italy  he  went  to  Sicily,  where  in  Syra- 
cuse he  was  introduced  by  Uion  to  the  elder  Dionyaiua,  brothe^ 
in-law  iif  Dion  and  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  But  Plato  eventually 
otfeniled  tiie  tyrant,  who  spared  his  life  indeed  at  the  request  of 
Dion,  but  handed  him  over  to  Pollis,  the  Spartan  ambassador, 
who  sold  him  as  a  slave  in  JE^tm,  whence  the  Athenians  hod 
been  driven  out,  and  where  they  were  especially  detested.  He 
was,  however,  set  at  liberty  by  Anniceris,  whom  he  had  known 
at  Cyrene,  and  who  purcliased  him  for  twenty  or  thirty  minee, — a 
price  wliich  contrasts  suspiciously,  or,  if  it  be  true,  instructively 
with  the  price  paid  by  Plato  for  the  works  of  Philolaus. 

Thus  Plato  returned  to  Athens  about  B.O.  387  or  386  )  and, 
on  his  return,  "  Dionysius  wrote,  hoping  that  he  would  not 
speak  ill  of  him.  Plato  contemptuously  replied  that  he  had 
not  leisure  to  think  of  Dionysius."  ^  He  was  more  prolitably 
employed  in  pliilosophy.  He  bought  a  house  and  ganlen  close 
to  the  precinct  of  the  hero  Academus,  which  contaioed  walks 
and  a  gymnasium,  and  was  known  as  the  Aciidcmio.  Hither 
men  from  all  quartera  of  the  Greek  world  came  to  liaten  to  his 
discourses  and  to  discourae  with  him.  But,  aa  in  bia  travels, 
he  was  a  contrast  to  hb  groat  master,  who  never  left  Greec* 
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and  only  once  left  Athens,  so  in  his  mode  of  teaching  ha 
differed  from  him.  Socrates  conversed  in  the  streets  and  the 
market-place  with  any  one  and  every  one.  Plato  discoursed  in 
the  Academy,  a  mile  from  Athens,  to  a  small  number  only. 
He  did  not  indeed  demand  fees,  but  he  accepted  presents ;  and, 
if  payment  ^?as  not  required  for  permission  to  hear  his  dis- 
courses, other  conditions  were  probably  exacted  for  admission. 
Here,  for  some  ten  years,  Plato  continued  to  teach  philosophy, 
until  he  went,  the  elder  Dionysius  being  dead,  to  Sicily  for 
a  second  time,  in  B.a  367,  on  the  invitation  of  Dion.  The 
object  of  his  visit  was  that  he  might  exert  his  influence  over 
the  younger  Dionysius,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  tyranny  of 
Syracuse,  and  produce  a  philosopher-king.  But  Dionysius 
exiled  Dion,  and  Plato  had  much  ado  to  return  to  Athens. 
Some  years  later,  when  he  was  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  Plato 
voyaged  a  third  time  to  Sicily,  in  the  hope  of  reconciling  Dion 
and  Dionysius;  but  the  attempt  failed,  and  it  was  fortunate 
that  Plato  succeeded  in  returning  once  more  to  Athens.  Of 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  we  know  nothing.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  ei<<hty  in  ac.  346,  bequeathing  his  house  and  garden 
at  the  Academia  to  his  nephew  Speusippus,  and  to  the  Academy 
an  undying  name. 

The  life  of  Plato  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  less  instructive  and 
more  disappointing  than  that  of  any  other  great  Greek  author. 
The  fact  that  it  throws  little  light  on  his  intellectual  develop- 
ment may  be  in  part  at  least  due  to  defective  tradition ;  what 
we  know  of  his  life  is  little  and  lacks  the  best  evidence.  This 
may  also  account  for  there  being  nothing  in  his  life,  as  we 
know  it,  which  at  all  corresponds  to  or  explains  his  charm  as  a 
man  of  lettera  It  may  also  account  for  the  anecdotes,  which 
in  late  times  became  numerous,  and  which  represent  Plato  in  a 
very  unfavourable  light.  In  the  absence  of  facts,  fictions  were 
invented,  and  their  unfavourable  character,  if  it  had  no  basis 
in  fact,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  heated  feelings  of  partisanship 
in  philosophy.  But  defective  tradition  will  not  account  for  the 
fact  that,  however  nobly  Plato  wrote,  he  did  nothing,  as  far  as 
we  know,  great  or  noble ;  and  it  seems  probable  that,  if  his 
life  had  impressed  his  contem|)oraries  as  being  as  exalted  as 
his  pliilosophy,  or  as  charming  as  his  literary  style,  succeeding 
generations  would,  in  his  aise,  as  in  others,  have  invented  anec- 
dotes, in  default  of  fact?,  to  give  pointed  expression  to  the 
general  love  and  respect  for  him.  Anecdotes  and  iictions  of 
various  kinds  were  indeed  invented,  but  they  were  either 
malevolent,  or  else  silly  inventions  of  weak  minds,  which  coulJ 
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tally  express  their  admintion  for  hie  philosopliy  by  feigning 

that  his  father  was  a  god  and  bis  mother  a  virgin. 

How  different  the  impression  made  by  his  philosophy  and  by 
his  life  is  may  be  seen  from  whnt  Goethe  says  of  the  former ; 
"  Piato's  relation  to  the  world  is  that  of  a  superior  spirit, 
whose  ff^  pleasure  it.  is  to  dwell  in  it  for  a  time.  It  is  not 
f»  nmch  his  concern  to  become  acquainted  wilh  it — for  the 
world  and  its  nature  are  things  which  lie  presupposes  —  as 
kindly  to  communicnte  to  it  thnt  which  he  brings  with  him, 
and  of  which  it  stands  in  so  great  need.  He  penetrates  into 
its  depths  more  that  he  may  replenish  them  from  the  fulness 
of  his  own  nature  than  that  he  may  fathom  their  mysteries. 
He  scales  its  heights  as  one  yearning  after  renewed  participa- 
tion in  the  source  of  his  being.  .  All  that  ho  utters  has  reference 
to  something  eternally  complete,  good,  true,  beautiful,  whose 
furtherance  lie  strives  to  promote  in  every  bmom."  '  With  this 
divine  spirit  Plato  yet  was  neither  patriotic  as  Bemostlienes, 
nor  amiahle  as  Sophocles.  Philosophy  has  indeed  gained 
more  than  Athenian  politics  lost;  but  whether  the  gain  to 
)>hil(uo[ihy  is  Rain  to  the  world  we  niay  doubt  when  we  reflect 
that  Socrates,  though  great  as  a  philosopher,  was  grea'.er  as  a  man. 
f  The  reasons  why  Plato  withdrew  from  political  life  are  tolerably 
evident.  By  birth  and  education  he  whs  at  discoi-d  with  de- 
mocracy, while  experience  of  the  Thirty  Tyniuts  bad  shown 
him  the  base  aspect  of  oligarchy.  Plato,  thei-efore,  withdrew 
from  political  life.  Socratea,  we  may  remsrk,  disch.irged  his 
duties  as  a  citizen  regardless  of  democracy  oc  oligarchy,  and  did 
what  was  right  undaunted  by  eiiher.  The  terafwriiment  of 
Plato,  however,  even  as  shown  in  his  philosophy,  was  unfitted 
for  practical  life.  For  practical  life  some  steady  and  abiding 
convictions  are  necessary,  Plato  hnd  none  oven  in  his  phiio- 
Bophy.  Anything  which  he  affimis  in  one  dialogue  may  be 
found  to  be  refuted  by  him  in  another.  This  was  partly  due 
to  the  infancy  of  philosophy.  Plato  "is  tlie  poet  or  maker  of 
ideas,  satisfying  the  wants  of  his  own  age,  providing  the  iu- 
etnimeiits  of  thought  for  future  generations.  He  is  no  dreamer, 
/  but  a  great  philoi^ophical  genius  stnigghng  with  the  unequal 
;  '  conditions  of  light  and  knowledge  nnder  which  he  is  living."' 
But  the  conditions  are  not  wholly  responsible  for  the  shifting 
ground  of  Plato's  philosophy.  Aristotle  found  firm  ground  ; 
and  if  Plato  continually  changed  his  premisses  in  order  to  see 
what  conclusions  would  he  the  consequence,  we  must  ascribe 
>  Quoted  in 
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this  continual  change,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  temperament  of  the 
individual  philosopher,  as  well  as  to  the  condition  of  philo- 
sophy at  the  time,  "  Plato  was  not  wanting  in  dogmatic  im- 
pulse, but  he  was  unable  to  patiently  think  out  a  system ;  and 
the  vacillating  lights  which  shifted  constantly  before  him,  the 
very  scepticism  which  gave  such  dmmatic  flexibility  to  his 
genius,  made  him  awnre  that  any  affirmation  he  could  make 
wtis  liable  to  be  perplexed  by  cross-lights,  or  would  admit  of 
unanswerable  objections"  ^ 

Setting  aside  the  Letters  of  Plato,  the  authenticity  of  which 
is  doubtful,  his  works  consist  of  Dialogues,  except  the  Apology 
and  the  Meiiexenus^  which  are  speeches.  The  first  question, 
then,  which  we  have  to  consider  is,  why  did  Plato  cast  his 
philosophical  work  into  the  form  of  dialogues  1  For  this  there 
seem  to  be  several  reasons.  Tho  most  obvious  answer  to  our 
question  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  in  all  the  Dialogues  Soc- 
rates is  the  central  and  most  important  figure.  Plato  himself 
never  figures  in  any  of  the  Dialogues,  and  is  only  even  referred 
to  twice.  Obviously,  therefore,  it  is  Socrates  and  his  philosophy 
— as  Plato  conceived  it — which  he  set  himself  to  work  to  re- 
produce ;  and  as  Socrates  never  expounded  his  philosophy,  but 
confined  liimself  to  questioning  others,  professing  that  he  him- 
self knew  nothing,  Plato,  in  giving  even  an  idealised  picture  of 
Socrates,  wa^  compelled,  as  much  as  was  Xenophon,  to  adhere  to 
historical  truth,  at  least  so  far  as  to  represent  Socrates  as  con- 
versing, and  thus  was  comj>elled  to  write  dialogues.  In  the 
next  place,  the  form  of  dialogue  was  essentially  appropriate  to 
Plato's  philosophy,  since  Plato  was  rather  searching  for  truth 
than  expounding  a  system.  In  the  third  place,  Plato  was 
conscious  of  the  inferiority  of  books  to  the  living  word  for  the 
investigation  of  truth.  The  reader  of  a  lx)ok  has  to  make  the 
best  of  it  that  he  can,  and  often  is  in  a  difficulty  which  a  simple 
question  addressed  to  the  writer  would  solve.  It  is  impossible  to 
argue  with  a  book  ;  and  a  matter  is  rarely  fully  understood  by  any 
one  until  he  has  argued  it  out.  To  remedy  this  defect,  inherent 
in  the  communication  of  ideas  by  means  of  a  book,  Plato  seems 
to  have  resolved  to  throw  his  philosophy  into  dialogue  form,  and 
thus  argue  out  every  question  from  as  many  points  of  view  as 
possible  or  necessary.  Again,  whether  Plato  intended  to  derive 
any  advantage  for  the  views  he  put  forward  from  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  his  readers  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  by  the  way  in 
which  he  sketches  the  characters  in  his  Dialogues,  he  enlists  our 
sympathies  for  Socrates  and  very  decidedly  against  his  opponents. 

^  Lewea,  i.  aaa. 
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Tliis  leads  us  to  the  last  reason  vrbich  we  ehali  ns^i^ii  for  the 
dialtyjTie  form  of  Plato's  works.  It  ia  that  Plato  was  an  artiBt. 
He  wrutu  philosophy  and  he  also  wrote  literaturo.  He  had  a 
keen  perception  for  ehAracter,  and  a  sntiricsl  power  as  great  as 
that  of  Arcliitochus.  As  an  artist,  tht;n;fi'rc,  he  was  naturally 
led  to  select  the  most  artistic  form  fur  his  »'ork  provided  by 
literature ;  and  dinlogue  had  the  same  advantages  over  other 
existing  forms  of  prose  as  the  drama  had  over  other  forma  of 
poetry. 

We  have  compared  the  position  of  dialogue  in  prose  to  that 
of  the  drama  in  poetry,  and  the  comparison  is  not  merely  a 
superficial  one,  as  we  shall  see  if  we  consider  what  antecedents 
dialogue,  as  written  by  Plato,  had,  and  what  place  dialogue  takes 
in  the  history  of  Greek  literature.  We  not  only  find  it  said 
several  times  by  ancient  authors  that  Plato  had  the  greatest 
affection  for  the  Mimes  of  Sopbron,  and  that  it  was  he  who  first 
brought  tliem  from  Sicily  to  Athens,  but  we  find  that  Aristotle 
classes  the  Mimes  of  Sophron  and  the  Dialogues  of  Plato 
togethcras  belonging  essentially  to  the  same  branch  of  literature. 
The  excellence  of  Sophron's  Mimes  consisted  in  the  success  with 
which  he  depicted  character  )  and  wo  may  form  some  idea  at 
second-baJid  of  his  power  in  this  line  from  the  AdmtitaiucB  of 
Theocritus,  which  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Mimes.  It  is,  then, 
in  this  power  of  depicting  character  amusingly  that  the  resem- 
blance between  Plato's  Dialogues  and  tiophron's  prose  Mimes, 
we  can  hanlly  doubt,  existed.  Thus  the  comparison  of  the 
Dialogues  with  the  drama  is  not  merely  the  superficial  resem- 
blance consisting  in  the  fact  that  there  are  interlocutors  in  each 
of  these  forms  of  literature,  but  is  based  on  a  similarity  of  aim 
in  both,  and  on  a  similarity  in  the  artistic  means  by  which  that 
aim  is  effected. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  compare  the  development  of  prose 
and  poetry  in  Greek  literature,  we  shall  see  that  the  two  forms 
ran  parallel,  and  that  dialogue  occupies  in  the  one  the  place  of 
the  drama  in  the  other.  The  first  form  which  poetry  took  in 
Ureek  literature  was  that  of  epic,  which  is  essentially  narrative 
in  character.  The  next  was  lyric,  which  ia  individual  and  snb- 
jective.  Finally,  there  aro^  tlie  drama,  which  united  the  spirit 
of  both  in  a  form  of  its  own.  So  too  in  prose,  the  first  form 
which  literature  took  was  that  of  history,  which,  like  epic  poetry, 
is  essentially  narrative  in  character.  The  next  form  was  oratory, 
which  is  individual,  and  is  expressive  of  the  speaker's  own  views. 
Finally,  there  arose  dialogue,  which  united  the  narrative  of  history 
with  the  Bubjectivlty  of  oratory  in  a  vivid  and  dramatic  form  of 
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its  own.  Dialogue  has  over  the  other  forms  of  prose  the  sama 
advantages  as  drama  over  otlier  forms  of  p>oetr3' :  it  possesses  a 
greater  multiplicity  of  elements,  a  greater  variety  of  effects,  and 
n  greater  wealth  of  resources.  Let  us  therefore  see  what  light 
is  thrown  on  Plato's  style  when  it  is  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  development  of  Greek  prose,  and  as  the  highest 
level  attained  hy  Greek  prosa  If  the  Dialogues  of  Alexamenus 
of  Teos,  who  wrote  hefore  Plato,  had  heen  preserved,  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  us  to  discuss  the  characteristics  of 
dialogue  generally  as  a  form  of  Greek  prose ;  but  as  they  are 
lost,  Greek  dialogue  is  for  us  Plato. 

Under  the  head  of  style  are  comprised  three  things  at  least : 
the  choice  and  range  of  words  over  which  the  writer  has  com- 
mand, that  is  to  say,  diction ;  the  structure  of  his  sentences, 
which  differs  in  complexity,  regularity,  and  clearness,  not  only 
in  different  writers  according  to  their  individual  capacities,  but 
is  also  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  subject  on  which  the  author 
is  writing ;  and,  finally,  the  rhythm  of  the  period,  which  may 
flow  harntoniously  or  may  offend  the  ear,  and  which  is  aided  by 
the  subtle  repetition  of  such  sounds  as  are  pleasing,  or  by  the 
harmonious  blending  of  contrasted  sound.  Now  in  all  three 
points  the  style  of  Plato  is  neither  that  of  the  historians  nor 
that  of  the  orators,  but  a  union  of  the  two.  The  difference 
between  the  historian  and  the  orator  in  point  of  style  is  most 
obvious  in  the  structure  of  their  sentences.  The  full  ond  well- 
rounded  periods  of  the  orator  are  much  longer,  more  full  of 
subordinate  clauses,  and  more  impressive  in  their  effect  than 
are  the  simple  sentences  in  which  the  historian  tells  his  tale. 
Tt  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  artloss  conversational  tone 
of  Herodotus  with  the  sounding  periods  of  Demosthenes*  orations 
to  perceive  the  difference.  Each  style  has  its  charm,  but  each 
runs  the  danger  of  monotony.  Herodotus,  however,  is  preserved 
by  his  complete  freedom  from  artificiality  and  by  the  natural 
beauty  of  his  style.  Demosthenes  was  aware  of  the  danger  he 
ran,  and  to  avoid  it  he  deliberately  introduces  sentences  irregular 
in  their  construction — anacolutha — which  may  relieve  the  regular 
succession  of  elaborate  periods.  Plato  commits  himself  to  neither 
style,  but  blends  the  two.  Irregularly  constructed  sentences  are 
too  frequent  in  his  writing  to  be  suspected  of  being  introduced 
as  artificial  foils,  while  there  is  a  tinge  of  oratory  throughout 
which  lifts  him  above  the  merely  conversational  sty  la  This 
happy  blending  of  the  essence  of  both  styles  characterises  his 
writing  throughout  Setting  aside  such  pieces  of  work  as  the 
Afenexentis,  which  is  of  deliberate  design  oratorical,  we  may  say 
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that  it  is  not  true  that  Plato  is  conversational  in  aoma  parts  of 
a  (lialnjpie  and  oratorical  in  otben.  Even  when  he  passes  from 
dialo^iie  to  a  long  apeecb  by  one  of  the  cliaract«t8,  ha  does  not 
drup  the  convenational  and  assume  the  oratorical  style,  but  be 
retains  the  same  structure  of  eentetice,  the  same  happy  mean 
between  the  two  styles,  as  elaewliere. 

In  rhythm  Plato  unites  the  excellences  of  historical  and 
philo»>plucBl  prose  as  in  the  structure  of  his  sentences  Ho 
neither  writes  regardless  of  rhythm,  leaving  it  to  chance  wbo- 
ther  the  sentence  happens  to  be  pleasing  in  sound,  nor  does 
he  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  producing  sentences  which, 
like  those  of  Isocnite!),  balance  each  other  clause  for  clause  and 
word  for  word.  Hiatus,  which  was  especially  abhorred  by  Iso- 
crates,  Plato  admits  less  freely  thsn  do  tlie  historians,  but  more 
freely  than  do  the  oraiois.  Whiit  is  true  of  the  rhythm  and 
the  structure  of  Plato's  sentences  is  also  true  of  his  diction  ;  he 
neither  limits  himself  to  the  vocabulary  of  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, nor  does  he  concern  himself  to  avoid  it.  But  diction  is  a 
particularly  sensitive  element  in  style  ;  it  is  affected  not  only  by 
the  rhytlim  snd  the  structural  npcessities  of  a  sentence,  which 
perpetually  determine  whether  this  or  that  of  two  words  nearly 
Bynunymous  is  to  be  used,  but  it  reflects  the  mood  of  the  writer, 
is  exalted  when  he  is  exalted,  precise  when  his  thought  is  exact, 
Knd  v^ue  when  his  ideas  are  dreamy.  Now  Plato  has  many 
moods  :  he  "  was  sceptic,  dogmatist,  religions  mystic  and  ici- 
quisit«r,  mntlieniatician,  philosopher,  poet  (erotic  as  weil  as 
satirical),  rhetor,  artist — all  in  one,  or  at  least  all  in  succession, 
throughout  the  fifty  years  of  his  philosophical  life.  At  one 
time  bis  exuberant  dialectical  impulse  claims  satisfaction,  mani- 
festing itself  in  a  string  of  ingenious  doubts  and  unsolve<l  con- 
tradictions ;  at  another  time  he  is  full  of  theological  antipathy 
against  those  who  libel  Helios  and  Sel6n^  or  who  deny  the 
universal  providence  of  the  gods;  here  we  liave  unqualified 
confessions  of  ignorance,  and  protestations  against  the  false 
persuasion  of  knowledge,  as  alike  wide-spread  and  deplorable — 
there,  we  find  a  description  of  the  process  of  building  up  the 
koi^mos  from  the  beginning,  as  if  the  author  had  been  ]>rivy  to 
the  inmost  purposes  of  the  Oemiurgus"  (Grote,  i.  115}.  Be- 
fore, then,  we  can  complete  our  account  of  his  diction,  we  must 
proceed  to  consider  the  poetic  element  in  Plato. 

According  to  Aristotle,  whose  competence  as  a  literary  critic 
is  above  doubt,  Plato's  works  were  a  mean  between  poetry  and 
prose.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that,  in  some  passages,  his 
diction  is  purely  poetical  and  in  others  pure  prose — although 
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within  certain  limits  the  diction  of  a  passage  may  vary  in  this 
respect  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter — but  that 
throughout  a  dialogue  Plato  unites  the  qualities  of  prose  and 
l)oetry,  just  as  the  structure  of  his  sentences  is  throughout  half 
conversational,  half  oratorical.  Now  this,  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  Plato's  diction,  is  not  more  accident  or  caprice,  but 
hfifi  a  definite  connection  with  the  literary  form  into  which 
Plato  threw  his  philosophy.  That  form,  according  to  Aristotle, 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Sophron's  Mimes.  In  other  words,  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato,  although  in  point  of  matter  philosophical, 
are  works  of  the  imagination  in  the  same  way  as  were  the  Mimes 
of  Sophron.  Not  only  are  the  circumstances  and  scene  in  which 
a  dialoi^ue  is  represented  as  taking  place  probably  due  to  Plato's 
invention,  but  the  characters  which  he  gives  to  the  interlocutors, 
though,  like  the  figures  in  Sophron's  Mimes,  to  a  certain  extent 
suggested  by  life,  are  in  their  artistic  shape  the  creation  of  the 
autlior.  But  with  the  exception  of  Sophron's  Mimes,  the  only 
works  of  the  imagination  known  to  the  Greeks  were  written  in 
poetry.  Prose  fiction  was  unknown.  It  was  then  almost  in- 
evitable that  the  first  prose  works  of  the  imagination  should 
be  influenced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  poetical  works  on 
which  they  were  largely  modelled  and  by  which  they  were  partly 
inspired.  In  fine,  the  style  of  Plato  is  a  union  of  prose  and 
poetry,  because  his  Dialogues  were  a  form  of  literature  uniting 
the  imaginative  qualities  of  the  drama  with  the  philosophical 
purposes  of  dialectic. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  what  poetry  it  is  with  which 
the  Dialogues  have  points  of  community.  Obviously  it  is  with 
the  di*ama ;  but  the  drania  includes  tragedy  and  comedy,  and 
the  question  arises  whether  it  is  with  comedy  or  with  tragedy 
that  the  Dialogues  have  a  resemblance,  or  whether  the  resem- 
blance is  to  the  drama  generally  and  not  to  either  tragedy  or 
comedy  especially  ?  The  Alexandrian  grammarians  apparently 
considered  that  the  Dialogues  wore  more  like  tragedy,  for  they 
divided  them  into  trilogies.  But  in  this  they  committed  the 
error  of  allowing  the  matter,  which  is  serious,  to  influence 
them  in  deciding  as  to  the  form  of  the  Dialogues.^  The  ti-uth 
is  indicated  to  us  by  Aristotle,  who,  in  grou))ing  the  Dialogues 

^  On  tlie  other  hand«  '*  tlie  Pbtedo  in  the  trasetly  of  which  Socnites  is  the 

Erotagonist,  Rnd  Siminiai)  and  Cebes  the  secondary  f>erformeiii.  No  dialogue 
us  a  greater  unity  of  aubject  and  feeling.  Phito  has  certainly  fulfilled  the 
condition  of  Greek,  or  rather  of  all  art,  which  requirea  that  scenes  of  death 
and  suffering  should  be  clothed  in  beauty.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  in  all 
tragedians,  ancient  or  modem,  nothing  in  poetry  or  history  (with  one  eiErsep* 
tion),  like  the  lust  hours  of  Socrates  in  Plato  "  iJowett,  i.  427). 
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vith  the  Uitnet,  which  were  a  Bpeciea  of  comedy,  signifies  the 
connection  between  the  Dialogues  and  comedy.  This  is  in 
hRrmony  with  the  tradition  that  makes  Sophron  and  Aristo- 
phanes the  favourite  authors  of  Plato.  Phto  attacks  the 
Sophists,  for  instance,  with  all  the  force  that  humour  can  give, 
as  Aristophanes  attacked  the  leather- sellers  and  lampmakers 
who  figuied  in  the  political  world.  But  Plato's  satire  has  an 
exquisite  finish  which  Ariatophanes  rarely  equals.  For  instance, 
take  this  side-blow  at  the  Sophist&  It  occurs  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Proiafforag.  Socrates  and  Hippocrates  were  going  to 
make  a  calToh  Collias  in  order  to  Eee  Protagoras,  and  Socrates, 
describing  it  sfterwards,  said :  "  We  proceeded  on  our  wa;  until 
we  reached  the  vestibule  of  the  house,  and  there  we  stopped 
in  order  to  conclude  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  as  we  were 
going  along;  and  we  stood  talking  in  the  vestibule  until  we 
had  finished  and  come  to  an  understanding.  And  I  think  that 
the  doorkeeper,  who  was  a  eunuch,  and  who  was  probably 
annoyed  at  the  great  inroad  of  the  Sophists,  must  have  heard 
ns  talking.  At  any  rate,  when  we  knocked  at  the  door,  and  he 
opened  and  saw  us,  be  gmmbled,  'They  are  Sophists — he  is 
not  at  home  ; '  and  instantly  gave  the  door  a  hearty  bang  with 
both  his  hands.  Again  we  knocked,  and  he  answered  without 
opening,  '  Did  yon  not  hear  me  say  that  lie  is  not  at  home, 
fellows ) '  '  But,  my  friend,'  I  said, '  jou  need  not  be  alnmied,  for 
we  aie  not  Sophists,  and  we  are  not  come  to  see  Callias,  but  we 
want  to  see  I^tagoros ;  and  I  must  request  you  to  announce 
ns.'  At  last,  after  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  the  man  was  per- 
suaded to  open  the  door." '  This  passage,  and  still  more  the 
way  in  which  Plato  draws  the  character  of  Thrasymachns,  the 
Sophist,  in  the  Se/nibtif.,  compels  us  to  admit  tjie  justice  of 
Gorgias'  criticism  ivHcn  he  spoke  of  Plato  as  a  terrible  satirist 
and  as  a  new  Archilochus.  Other  conspicuous  instances  of  his 
satiric  powers  may  be  found  in  the  fine  parody  in  the  Pkadnu 
on  the  ditliyranihie  style,  in  the  speech  of  Agathon  in  the 
Sympoeium  on  the  oratorical  style,  and  in  the  Menrxenue, 

In  parodies  such  as  those  just  mentioned,  the  style'is  poetical 
or  oratorical  according  to  circumstances,  bnt  the  diction  of  Plato, 
except  wh(«n  he  thus  deliberately  departs  from  his  o^linary 
course,  is  a  mixture  of  prose  and  poetry ;  and  this  is  because 
the  form  of  his  Dialogues  is  a  union  of  dialogue,  employed  for 
dramatic  jiurposes,  and  dialectic  used  for  pur)'oses  of  philosophy. 
The  advantages  of  this  new  form  of  composition  as  compared 
with  onr  pre-existing  form  are  obvious  in  its  vivacity  and  variety. 
>  ProtOfi.  384  (Jowett'i  tniu.) 
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But  it  also  labours  under  defects.  **  With  regard  to  the  dramatic 
power  exhibited,  there  has  perhaps  been  little  exaggeration  in 
the  praise  of  critics ;  but  there  has  been  an  oversij^ht  in  regard 
to  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  dramatic  ventriloquence  (so  to 
speak),  wliich,  having  animated  the  mise  en  schie  of  the  characters, 
disappears  as  soon  as  the  business  of  the  dialogues  begins.  In 
the  introduction  the  characters  speak ;  in  the  argument  it  is 
Plato  who  speaks  just  what  the  needs  of  his  alignment  require, 
and  the  debaters,  instead  of  debating,  assent,  inquire,  and  ex- 
pound, but  rarely  speak  dramatically.**  ^  This  criticism  is  true 
of  the  Republic^  for  instance,  and  some  of  the  longer  Dialogues, 
but  by  no  means  of  all.  In  the  Froia/oraa,  for  example,  the 
interlocutors  maintain  their  character  throughout.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  frequently  Plato  sinks  the  artist  in  the  philosopher, 
and,  in  order  to  n)ake  his  writing  fill  as  satisfactorily  as 
possible  the  jdace  of  the  living  word,  he  loads  his  work  with 
vain  repetitions,  and  justifies  the  criticism  of  Montaigne,  who 
found  tJie  Dialogues  of  Plato  drag,  thought  he  stifled  his  subject 
too  much,  and  complained  "of  the  time  spent  in  vain  inter- 
rogatories by  a  man  who  had  such  far  better  things  to  say.*' 
The  form  of  the  Dialogues  and  their  diction  are  intermediate 
^between  prose  and  poetry ;  the  structure  and  harmony  of  the 
sentences  are  intermediate  between  those  of  oratory  and  those 
of  ordinary  conver.<ation.  These,  then,  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  Dialogues  considered  as  a  branch  of  Greek  literature  ;  but 
we  must  also  en<Ieavour  to  form  some  idea  of  the  literary  qualities 
of  Plato  himself.  Here,  again,  we  shall  base  our  remarks  upon 
Aristotle.  According  to  him  (Pol.  IL  iii.  3),  four  qualities 
distinguish  the  Dialogues:  elevation,  finish,  originality,  and 
the  sj)irit  of  inquiry.  The  ilrst  quality,  'so  far  ais  f£  refers 
to  style,  implies  that  the  Dialogues,  though  conversational, 
are  not  vulgar;  that  the  structure  of  the  sentences,  though 
not  artificiid,  is  not  slipshod ;  that  in  both  respects  the 
Dialogue-!  nre  above  the  common.  As  regards  the  matter  of 
the  Dialogues,  they  are  elevated  in  tone,  and  are  marked  by 
what  Greek  critics  called  SthoSf  that  is,  their  tone  is  such 
as  to  excite  to  virtue  and  turn  from  vice.  The  finish  which 
Plato's  work  shows  is  to  be  seen  in  the  polish  of  his  siitire 
(Plato  impales  his  victims  "  as  though  he  loved  them  *')  ;  in  his 
^  exquisite  drawing  of  character  (contrast  his  Socrates  with  the 
incomplete  and  inartistic  picture  given  by  Xenophon) ;  in  the 
ease  and  grace  with  which  the  philosophical  subject  of  a  dialogue 

^  Lewes,  i  198. 
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is  introdaced ; '  in  the  haimnnious  proportiona  of  snch  a  dialogne 
aa  the  Symposium,  with  ita  Greek  purity  of  form ;  ot  in  the 
grouping  and  contrttat  of  the  chnractera  of  ttie  First  Book  of  the 
SepiHie.  Plato's  originality  shown  itself  alike  in  form  and 
matter.  The  Dialogues  of  AlexninunuB  have  perished  ao  com- 
pletely that  we  may  aafely  conjecture  that  they  can  have  im- 
iuiri.-d  hut  little  Plato'a  claim  to  have  invent^  philosophiail 
dialogue.  The  merit  of  this  original  aervice  to  mankind,  though 
great,  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  It  gave  philosophy  as  high  & 
Tank  in  Jitamture  aa  it  occupies  in  knowledge,  and  it  gave  to 
philosophicat  discussion  a  literary  interest  serviceable  alike  to 
philosophy  and  to  literature.  The  same  creative  power  shows 
itself  elsewhere  in  the  additions  which  Plato  made  both  to  the 
technical  phraseolo^zy  of  metaphyfics  and  to  the  general  voca- 
bulary of  the  Greek  language.  As  regards  the  niatter  oC  hia 
works,  Plato's  originality  consists  not  so  much  in  any  positive 
addition  of  permanent  value  that  he  made  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge,  as  in  the  fact  that  he  was  "  a  maker  of  ideas"  and 
provided  "  the  instrumenta  of  thought  for  future  generations." 

The  fourth  quality  ascribed  to  Plato  by  Aristotle,  the  spirit 
of  inquiry,  is  one  exhibited  in  the  matter  of  the  Dialogues, 
though  their  form  was  appropriate  to  it,  and  was  doubtless 
partly  determined  by  it.  The  spiiit  which  examines  all  things 
and  investigates  each  thing  from  every  point  of  view  ;  nhich  is 
dissatisfied,  not  with  negative  results,  but  only  if  it  leaves  any 
argument  or  any  method  of  search  untouched — this  is  Plato's 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  is  a  mode  of  philosophy  for  which,  employ- 
ing, or  rather  consisting  of,  dialectic,  as  it  does,  dialogue  is  the 
appropriate  form.  The  Dialogues  of  Plato  were  divided  by 
Thrasyilus,  a  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  Tiberius,  into  two  cliissea, 
dialogues  of  search  and  expository  dialogues.  Thpso  classes 
fail  to  include  all  the  dialogues,  but  of  Uiose  which  projietly 
belong  to  them,  the  majority,  according  to  Mr.  Grote,  come 
under  the  head  of  dialogues  of  search.  This,  however,  is  it 
matter  to  be  decided  by  philosophersi,  and  cannot  properly  be 
here  discussed.  Nor  is  it  necessary  here  to  more  than  mention 
the  fact  that  Schleiermacher  arranged  all  the  dialogues  in 
acconianco  with  a  philosophic  scheme  which  he  imagines  that 
Plato  conceived  in  his  youth,  and  devoted  hia  life  to  working 
out.     Tliia  hypothesis  is  improbable,  incapable  of  proof  (it  pro- 

'  Tlie  *rt  of  oODce&Ung  irt  "Ii  uovliere  mora  perfect  than  in  thoM  irritinn 
of  Flats  which  ducribethe  trial  inii  rtenth  of  Boarmtc*.  Their  chmrm  ia  th^ 
dinpliait;.  whiob  p'"  i^'^  Tariiimilitnde  ;  vid  jM  tbaj  toDoh,  u  if  ind- 
daDtallj,  Mid  b«cau*a  thej  vere  iiiitable  to  Uw  oi '-~    ~~ '  " 


daDtallj,  Mid  ncauta  thej  vere  ■mtablr 
dMpoit  troth*  of  philoKipLjr  ~  (Jnwatt,  I. 
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ceeds  on  internal  and  subjectiye  grounds),  and  is  rejected  by 
other  students  of  Plato,  wlio  bring  forwaid  each  a  scheme  of 
his  own.  Another  theory,  equally  subjective,  but  more  gene- 
rally intelligible,  is  that  of  Munk,  who  conceives  that  Plato 
intended  in  the  Dialogues  "  to  depict  the  life  and  working  of  a 
philosopher,  in  successive  dramatic  exhibitions,  from  youth  to 
old  age.  The  different  moments  in  the  life  of  Socrates,  indi- 
cated in  each  dialogue,  mark  the  place  which  Plato  intended  it 
to  occupy  in  the  series''  (Grote,  i.  181).  But  with  the  classi- 
fications based  on  philosophical  grounds  we  have  nothing  to  da 
External  proof  as  to  the  date  of  composition  does  not  exist  in 
the  case  of  a  single  dialogue ;  and  the  historical  events  men- 
tioned in  a  dialogue  give  us  no  information,  as  sometimes  the 
same  dialogue  is  represented  in  one  passage  as  having  been  held 
in  one  year,  and  in  another  passage  as  having  been  held  at  a 
wholly  different  time.  So  far  as  the  purely  literary  study  of 
the  Dialogues  throws  any  light  on  their  relative  order,  we  may 
notice  that  in  some  dialogues  Plato  is  at  pains  to  avoid  hiatus, 
in  others  not ;  and  that  in  the  LaiDSf  which,  on  other  grounds, 
are  generally  admitted  to  be  amongst  the  latest  of  Plato's  works, 
the  hiatus  is  most  carefully  avoided.  Other  dialogues  which 
show  the  same  avoidance  of  hiatus,  and  are  therefore  probably 
among  the  later  works,  are  the  PhilebuSy  TinuBUS^  Oritias^ 
Sophitttes^  PoliticuSf  and  Phcedrus,^ 

Finally,  we  must  speak  briefly  of  the  question  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  works  that  go  under  Plato's  name.  In  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  Thrasyllus  drew  up  a  list  of  the  works  which, 
according  to  him,  were  universally  regarded  as  genuine  in  anti- 
quity. This  list  may  be  identical  with  that  of  the  works 
recognised  as  genuine  in  the  library  at  Alexandria,  and  the 
library  list  may  have  been  obtained  from  the  Platonic  school  at 
the  Academy.  But  although  an  authentic  canon  may  have 
been  thus  transmitted  to  the  time  of  Thrasyllus,  it  is  more 
likely  that  spurious  works  came  to  be  regarded  as  genuine,  and 
were  incorporated  in  the  list  of  Thrasyllus.  This  probability 
is  considerably  strengthened  when  we  find  that  even  Thrasyllus 
himself  doubts  the  genuineness  of  one  of  the  works  included  in 
his  list.  But  if  we  reject  the  list  of  Thrasyllus,  the  question 
remains,  what  works  of  those  ascribed  to  Plato  are  genuine  t 
and  no  completely  satisfactory  answer  is  forthcoming.    Aristotle 

1  It  should  perhaps  be  stated  that  Thrasyllas  arranged  the  Dialogues  in 
groups  of  four,  whicn  he  called  Tetralogies,  and  that  Aristophanes  of  Byzan- 
tium (tho  librarian  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  between  360-184  B.O.)  is  said 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  to  have  arranged  them  into  Trilogies.  But  both 
arrangements  were  purely  fanciful. 
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mentions  many  of  Plato's  works,  and  those  which  be  mentiona 
may  safely  be  regarded  as  gEuiiine.  But  he  does  not  mention 
ell,  and  we  cannot  infer  anything  from  his  silence.  He  never 
expressly  mentions  tlie  Ptvtagonu,  yet  tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Frolagm-at  is  genuine.  Again,  he  sometimes  mentions  or  quotes 
from  some  of  the  dialogues  that  we  possess,  but  does  not  ex- 
pressly say  that  the;  are  the  work  of  Plato  :  these  diatognes, 
then,  ma;  or  ma;  not  be  gennine.  They  may  contain  the 
teaching  of  Plato,  and  bo  the  work  of  some  memhera  of  the 
Platonic  school.  Finally,  there  are  some  dialogues  which,  both 
in  antiquity  and  in  modem  times,  have  been  universally  re- 
jected. Such  are  the  Axioehtu,  Demodoettt,  Sinyphua,  Eryxiat, 
Hakyan,  Mi'lon,  Fhaaert,  Chelidoti,  Hehdome,  and  JCpimenideit. 
Dialogues  whicli  may  or  may  not  be  genuine  are  the  Lesser  Hip- 
pias.  First  Alcibiades,  and  the  Jtfenerenus.  The  Letters,  although 
defended  by  Grote,  are  rejected  by  evrry  one  else.  They  con- 
tain gross  historioU  enora  and  many  pbgiarisma. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Thb  history  of  Greek  literature  is  the  proper  introduction  to 
the  study  of  literature  in  general,  not  merely  because  of  the 
excellence  of  Greek  literature  in  itself,  and  because  it  has 
influenced  both  directly  and  indirectly  all  subsequent  Euro- 
pean  literatures,  but  because  the  causes  which  determine  the 
development  of  literature  in  Greece  are  more  easily  discernible 
and  more  obvious  in  their  operation  than  is  the  case  in  any 
other  country.  If  many  a  village  Hampden,  because  his  lot 
forbids,  withstands  no  greater  foe  than  "  the  little  tyrant  of 
his  fields/'  many  a  Milton  also  remains  mute  and  inglorious, 
or,  if  he  finds  a  voice,  achieves  glory  in  some  other  branch  of 
literature  than  epic  poetry.  Of  all  men  of  genius,  the  man  of 
letters  might  seem  to  be  the  least  fettered  by  external  condi- 
tions. The  range  of  thought  is  limited  neither  by  time  nor 
space.  It  is  the  peculiar  power  of  the  imagination  to  transport 
us  out  of  the  age  and  country,  nay,  out  of  the  very  world  to 
which  we  belong.  Given  the  power,  which  genius  possesses, 
of  expressing  his  thought  or  fancy,  the  poet  might  seem  to  be 
beyond  any  control  save  his  own,  and  consequently  produce 
any  kind  of  poetry  in  any  age  or  in  any  coimtry.  Yet,  even 
here,  where  the  mind  of  mnn  has  a  freedom  to  which  it  is  hard 
to  conceive  limits,  law  and  order  rule. 

When  a  cannon  is  levelled  horizontally,  the  shot,  whether 
gently  dropped  from  the  muzzle  or  discharged  with  the  full 
force  of  the  most  powerful  explosive,  takes  precisely  the  same 
time  to  reach  the  ground.  Gravity,  according  to  its  law,  acts 
no  more  and  no  less  on  the  rushing  shot  than  on  the  shot  which 
is  dropped  from  the  cannon's  mouth.  So,  too,  however  far 
thought  or  the  imagination  is  projected,  it  never  escapes  beyond 
the  bounds  of  its  laws.  Land  and  langua;;e,  race  and  place,  the 
community  to  which  the  author  addresses  himself  and  for  whose 
approlvation  he  looks,  the  means  by  which  he  addresses  it,  the 
literature  which  existed  before  him — all  these  things  help  to 
determine  the  direction  which  genius  takes;  and  the  operation 
of  these  and  other  causes  on  the  literary  jjenius  of  a  nation  con- 
stitutes the  history  of  its  literature.  But  die  more  complex 
civilisation  grows,  and  the  longer  the  past  which  any  generation 
is  heir  to,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  distinguish  the  causes  which 
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■ubstAntially  affbct  the  eTolution  of  literature  from  those  which 
do  not.  It  is,  therefore,  an  advantage  to  etudy  a  literature  in 
which  tiio  factors  of  the  problem  are  simplet  and  le«s  obscured ; 
and  Bucli  a  literature  is  that  of  Greece  in  claasical  times.  Tba 
course  of  Greek  literature  did  not  sntTer  perturbations  from 
the  influence  of  any  other  nation's  literature ;  the  civilisation 
of  Greece  vas  in  the  main  its  own.  It  is  to  Greece  and  to 
Greek  literature  alone  that  we  must  look  for  the  causes  which 
determined  its  nature  and  regulated  its  development. 

First  among  these  causes  we  will  consider  the  country  in 
which  the  Greeks  lived.  The  effects  of  the  physical  conditions 
of  a  land  on  its  inhabitants  did  not  escape  the  Greeks'  fine  sense, 
of  observation.  Not  only  did  men  of  science  like  the  physi-i 
cian  Hippocrates  systematically  u-ork  out  the  effects  of  the 
physical  environment  on  the  organism  of  the  nation,  not  only; 
did  philosophers  like  Plato  take  into  acoount  the  sunoundinga 
of  youth  as  a  factor  in  education,  hut  Herodotus  calls  special' 
attention  to  tbe  effect  of  favourable  physical  conditions  on  the 
colonies  in  Asia  Minor.  And  the  exhilarating  influence  of  tbe 
atmosphere  of  Athens,  the  depressing  influence  of  the  heavy  air 
of  Boeutia  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  were  a  com- 
mon-place among  the  dramatic  poets.  The  physical  character 
of  a  country  acta  on  literature  directly  and  indirectly  :  directly 
by  its  beauty,  which  is  reflected  in  the  literature  ;  indirectly  by 
its  influence  on  the  social,  political,  and  moral  development 
of  the  community  to  which  the  author  belongs.  The  direct 
influence  of  nature  on  Greek  poeta  has  been  sometimes  over- 
looked and  Eometimea  denied.  But  the  tense  of  beauty  which 
the  Greeks  possessed  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  people 
could  not  fail  to  be  caught  by  the  exceptionally  beautiful 
natural  suironndings  in  which  they  lived  ;  and  their  literature, 
at  any  rale  their  poetry,  bears  abundant  testimony  to  the  facL 
Small  though  Greece  ia,  it  contains  a  greater  variety,  both  in 
harmony  and  contrast,  of  natural  beauty  than  moat  countries, 
however  great.  Ita  latitude  gives  it  a  southern  climate,  while 
its  mountains  allow  of  the  growth  of  a  vegetation  found  ia 
more  northern  climes.  Within  a  short  space  occur  all  the 
degrees  of  transition  from  snow-topped  hills  to  vine-clad  foun- 
tains. And  the  joy  with  which  the  beauty  of  their  country 
filled  the  Greeks  may  be  traced  through  all  their  poetry.  In 
Homer  we  need  only  refer  to  the  descriptions  of  the  garden  of 
Alcinoiia  and  the  cave  uf  Culypso,  atid  the  similes  drawn  from 
nature  throughout  In  the  lyric  poetry,  whether  of  Sappho 
«  of  Alcinan,  we  find  a  sympathy  with  nature,  animate  and 
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inanimate,  and  a  power  of  expressing  that  sympathy,  whicli  is 
not  surpassed  in  modem  literature.  In  tragedy,  what  need  to 
refer  to  Sophocles'  description  of  his  native  Colonus  f  incomedy, 
to  the  Birds  of  Aristophane.s  ?  The  attitude  of  the  Greek  to 
nature  was  not  that  of  modern  times  ;  the  contrast  between 
nature  and  the  corruptions  of  civilisation  only  camo  into  litera- 
ture when  civilisation  had  become  corrupt  The  classical  Greek 
did  not  regard  himself  as  something  apart  from  nature,  but 
appeals  to  her  as  Prometheus  appeals,  or  took  leave  of  her  as 
Ajax  bids  farewell — as  one  of  her  children. 
/  The  two  leading  facts  in  the  physical  aspect  of  Greece  are 
'  the  sea  and  the  mountains.  As  Europe  is  the  most  indented 
and  has  relatively  the  longest  coast-line  of  all  the  continents  of 
the  world,  so  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  the  land  of  Greece 
is  the  most  interpenetrated  with  arms  of  the  sea.  We  have 
now  to  consider  how  these  dii^tinctive  features  acted  indirectly 
on  Greek  literature  through  their  effects  on  the  moral,  political| 
and  social  condition  of  the  Greek  people. 

**  Two  voioen  are  there  :  one  is  of  the  Sea, 
One  of  the  Mountains  ;  each  a  mighty  voice  : 
In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice  | 
They  were  thy  chosen  music,  Liberty  ! " 

Both  voices  spoke  impressively  to  Greece,  and  her  literature 
echoes  their  tones.  So  long  as  Greece  was  free  and  tlie  spirit 
of  freedom  animated  the  Greeks,  so  long  their  literature  was 
creative  and  genius  marked  it  When  liberty  perished,  litera- 
ture declined.  The  field  of  Chseronea  was  fatal  alike  to  the 
political  lil>erty  and  to  the  literature  of  Greece. 

Tlie  love  of  liberty  was  indeed  pushed  even  to  an  extreme 
in  Greece ;  and  this  also  was  due  to  the  ])hysical  configura- 
tion of  the  country.  Mountains,  it  has  been  said,  divide  ;  seas 
unite.  The  rise  and  the  long  continuance  in  so  small  a  country 
of  so  many  cities,  having  their  own  laws,  constitution,  separate 
history,  and  independent  existence,  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  in  their  early  growth  they  were  protected,  each  by 
the  mountains  wliicli  surrounded  it,  so  effectually,  and  the  love 
of  liberty  i]i  this  time  was  developed  to  such  an  extent,  that  no 
single  city  was  able  to  establish  its  dominion  ov<;r  the  others, 
as  Home  did  in  Italy,  and  create  a  (ireek  empire.  With  the 
political  effects  of  th(?  mountains  of  Greece  we  have,  however, 
only  to  do  so  far  as  tliey  affected  the  literature  ;  and  their  efiect 
on  it  was  very  great.  Every  one  of  the  numerous  states,  whoso 
sejiarale  ]>olitical  existence  was  guaranteed  by  the  mountains, 
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iru  actually  or  potentially  a  separato  centra  of  civilisationand  ol 
litenture.  In  some  one  of  these  states  each  kind  of  literature 
could  find  the  conditionn  appropriate  or  necessary  hi  its  develop- 
ment Even  a  state  which  produced  no  men  of  literary  genius 
itself  might  become  the  centre  at  which  poets  collected  and 
encourage  the  literature  it  could  not  produce,  aa  was  tlie  case 
with  Sparta,  to  which  Greece  owed  the  development  of  choral 
lyric 

fiat  the  seivice  which  Sparta,  for  instance,  rendered  to  liters 
tare  by  attracting  lyric  poeta  to  herself  and  encouraging  the 
growth  of  choral  lyric,  would  have  been,  if  not  impossible,  at 
least  materially  diminished,  had  not  the  sea  afforded  on  easy 
means  of  cominunicaticin,  and  united  the  colonies  with  the 
mother-land.  The  eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  has  de 
served  well  of  literature,  for  it  brought  Greece  into  cummuni 
eatioQ  with  her  colonies  on  the  islands  and  on  the  anrrounding 
coasts,  and  enabled  the  numerous  Greek  cities  to  co-operate  in 
the  pToituction  of  a  rich  and  varied  literatoio,  instead  of  being 
confined  each  to  a  one-sided  and  incomplete  development  The 
process  of  communication  began  in  the  earlieat  times,  as  is 
shown  by  the  spread  of  epic  literature.  Originating  in  Ionia,  it 
was  taken  up  in  Cyprus,  where  the  epic  called  the  Cypria  was 
composed,  and  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  aisth  century  it  was  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  in  the  colony  of  Gyrene.  Tlie  rapid  spread 
of  elegiac  poetry  is  even  more  strikingly  illustrated,  for  we  find 
Solon  in  Athens  quoting  from  his  contemporary  Mimnermus  of 
Colophon.  Clioral  lyric,  which  originated  in  Asia  Minor,  was  i 
conveyed  to  Sparta  by  Alcnisn,  and  by  Simonides  of  Ceos  all/ 
over  the  Greek  world.  But  although  in  early  times  we  tind 
as  much  interchange  and  reaction  in  the  colonies  amongst 
themselves  as  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother-country, 
with  the  advance  of  time  we  find  the  centripetal  tendency  be- 
coming dominant  The  mother-country  becomes  more  and  more 
the  centre  to  which  all  literature  and  art  gravitate.  At  tha 
b^inniiig  of  the  sixth  oentur;  Sparta  attracted  poeta  from  ths 
colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  but  the  only  form  of  literature  which 
Sparta  rewarded  and  encouraged  was  choral  lyric.  No  such 
narrowness  characterised  Athens,  and  when  she  established 
herself  as  the  intellectual  capital  of  Greece,  all  men  of  genina 
received  a  welcome  there,  and  we  find  all  forms  of  literature 
deserting  their  native  homes,  even  tlieir  native  dialects,  to 
come  to  Athens.  Iambic  poetry,  which  was  the  work  of 
Archilochus,  burn  in  the  islaud  of  Faros,  found  its  finest  do' 
volopment  in  the  dialogue  ti  Athenian  drama.    The  dithyramb^ 
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which  was  brought  by  Arion  from  Lesbos  to  Greece,  was  adopted 
in  Attica,  and  there  developed  into  tragedy.  Choral  lyric,  which 
grew  under  tlie  hands  of  Simonides  of  Ceos,  and  of  Alcman  before 
him,  was  recalled  from  the  circumference  of  the  Greek  world, 
where  it  had  been  at  the  service  of  tyrants,  to  add  to  the  beauty 
of  Attic  drama  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Athenian  demo- 
cracy. Comedy,  which  Epicharmus  had  developed  in  Sicily, 
deserted  that  island  for  Athens.  Prose,  which  the  Ionian  iogo- 
graphers  had  painfully  pioneered  ;  history,  which  has  Herodotus 
of  Halicamassus  for  father ;  rhetoric,  the  seeds  of  which  were 
sown,  on  the  one  hand  in  Sicily,  on  the  other  in  Ionia ;  philo- 
sophy, which  germinated  in  Sicily,  Ionia,  and  £lea  on  the  west 
coast  of  Italy — all  found  their  way  to  Athens,  there  to  be  carried 
to  a  height  of  perfection  impossible  in  their  places  of  origin. 
But  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  As  long  as  literature 
had  many  centres,  there  was  no  danger  of  all  falling  by  a  single 
stroke ;  but  when  it  was  centralised  in  AtheiTs,  and  the  blow 
delivered  by  Philip  at  Chseronea  had  fallen  on  Athens,  classical 
Greek  literature  perished  in  a  generation. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish  race-qualities  from  the 
characteristics  impressed  on  a  people  by  the  conditions  under 
which  it  lives,  since  the  latter  by  accumulation  and  transmission 
from  generation  to  generation  eventually  become  race-qualities. 
Thus  the  Spartans  possessed  qualities  common  to  them  and  the 
Dorians,  of  whom  they  were  a  branch,  and  also  qualities  peculiar 
to  themselves,  which  distinguish  them  from  other  Dorians.  But 
the  latter  qualities,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  relation 
of  Sparta  to  literature,  seem  to  be  the  work  of  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Spartans  lived.  When  the  Dorians  in- 
vaded Greece  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  The  invasion 
belongs  to  prehistoric  times.  It  seems  to  have  been  subsequent, 
if  not  to  Homer,  at  least  to  the  state  of  things  depicted  in  the 
Hiad  and  Odyssey.  When,  however,  it  did  take  place,  those 
Dorians  who  lodged  themselves  in  Sparta,  and  became  known 
to  history  as  Spartans  or  Lacedssmonians,  found  themselves  8U^ 
rounded  by  a  hostile  population,  to  whose  attacks  for  an  uncer- 
tain but  considerable  period  they  were  perpetually  exposed. 
This  pressure,  exercised  for  generations,  not  only  necessarily 
made  the  Spartans  a  military  people — ^it  made  them  a  military 
people  and  nothing  else.  The  ordinary  life  of  a  Spartan  citizen 
was  that  of  a  soldier  in  camp  or  garrison,  rather  than  that  of  a 
member  of  a  political  community,  and  this  system  of  life  was 
highly  unfavourable  to  literature.  It  crushed  out  individuality ; 
for  obedience,  not  independent  action,  is  the  quality  needed  ir 
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k  soldier ;  and  it  tncnicated  Bilence,  not  dUcnssBitnL  SpaitaD— 
"lacoaio"^ — brevity  is  proverbial,  and  its  reason  is  obrious, 
The  wotd  of  command  is  short  and  sharp,  and  must  be  received 
with  the  bciefest  indication  that  the  subordinate  understands 
his  superior.  At  first,  the  connection  between  Spartar  brevity 
and  Spartan  sterility  in  literature  is  not  obvious,  for  with  us  a 
man  may  achieve  literary  success  and  speak  but  little.  But  in 
Greece  literature  was  oral.  Not  only  the  orator,  but  the  epio 
poet,  the  lyric  poet,  tha  historian,  and  the  philosopher  themselves 
delivered  their  words  to  the  andience,  not  on  paper,  but  with 
their  own  voices.  Where,  therefore,  as  in  Sparta,  the  oppor- 
tunities of  speech  were  reduced  to  &  minimum,  and  speech  itself 
was  necessarily  and  deliberately  discouraged,  there  could  be  but 
little  chance  for  litersry  genius  to  struggle  into  light.  But  if 
Sparta  thus  debarred  herself  from  producing  literatun,  she  at 
least  encouraged  it  to  a  certain  extent  ;  and  tha  extant  to 
which  she  could  encourage  it  was  strictly  defined  by  her  exclu- 
sively military  and  one-sided  growth.  An  individual  existence 
the  Spartan  was  not  allowed  to  have ;  collectively  the  citizens 
might  assent  to  the  legislative  proposals  of  the  senate,  and  take 
the  Held  under  the  king's  command.  Any  kind  of  literature, 
therefore,  which  was  to  flourish  in  Sparta  mnst  be  such  as  could 
be  participated  in  by  a  lai^  body  acting  under  the  woid  of  com- 
mand ;  and  such  a  kind  of  literature  was  forthcoming  in  the 
lyric  poetry,  which  was  performed  by  choruses. 

Other  Boriano,  not  hemmed  in  by  such  unfavourable  con- 
ditions as  the  Spartans,  did  provide  some  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  Greece,  and  in  the  nature  of  their  contributions 
we  may  detect  the  qualities  of  the  race.  The  Dorians  in  Sicily 
sowed  the  seeds  of  rhetoric  and  carried  comedy  to  considerable 
perfectioa  Of  imagination  the  race  seems  destitute :  it  did  not 
produce  poets.  On  the  other  hand,  the  race  is  eminently  prac- 
tical as  well  as  prosaic,  and  their  humour  was  of  a  nature  which 
conresponded  to  these  qualities.  Personal  peculiarities  struck 
them  as  comic,  and  practical  jokes  afforded  them  great  amuse- 
ment. The  highest  altitude  at  which  comedy  could  survive 
amongst  them  was  the  level  of  a  modern  burlesque.  Their  per- 
ception, within  its  own  range— the  practical  affairs  of  life  — was 
quick.  Kepartee  was  brisk,  and  when  circumstances  brought 
^e  law-courts  into  great  activity,  the  rapidity  of  thrust  and 
parr;,  which  was  inherent  in  the  race,  at  once  found  its  proper 
practical  application  in  the  service  of  litigation.  But  tha 
foKHsic  oratory  which  originated  in  Sicily  hod  to  be  trans- 
j)lanted  to  Attica  and  to  be  coltivated  with  Attic  taste  before 
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it  could  take  its  place  among  the  branches  of  the  national 
literature. 

The  iEolians  form  a  contrast  both  to  the  Spartans  and  to  the 
Athenians.  The  development  of  individuality  is  as  characterise 
tic  of  the  iEolians  as  its  absence  is  of  the  Spartana  But  the 
.^Elolians,  first  of  all  Greeks,  possessed  a  cavalry,  and  this-means 
that  they  were  wealthy  and  aristocratic ;  for  in  Greece,  as  in 
the  early  periods  of  every  nation's  history,  the  advantage  in 
combat  ensured  to  the  class  wealthy  enough  to  have  horses  to 
fight  on  resulted  in  the  elevation  of  that  class  above  others 
and  the  formation  of  an  aristocracy.  This  gives  us  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  iEk)lians  and  the  Athenians :  among  the 
former,  individuality  was  developed  in  the  aristocracy  aJone; 
among  the  latter,  in  all  the  citizens.  The  iEiOlians  added  to  ths 
crown  of  Greek  literature  one  of  the  brightest  of  its  jewels^ 
lyric  poetry,  as  we  understand  lyric  in  modem  times,  that  is,  ths 
expression  of  the  poet's  feelings,  on  any  subject  whatever, 
as  his  individual  feeling.  It  is  further  to  the  honour  of  ths 
.^Solian  aristocracy  that  its  social  constitution  assigned  woman 
a  rank  and  allowed  her  a  freedom  which  she  enjoyed  in  no  other 
Greek  race ;  and  the  merited  reward  of  this  enlightenment  was 
not  wanting,  for  to  the  iEolian  race  belongs  the  woman  who  in 
poetry  ranks  above  all  women,  in  lyric  poetry  above  all  poets, 
Sappho. 

But  it  was  the  lonians  who  rendered  the  greatest  services  to 
Greek  literature.  They  were  a  quick-witted  race,  full  of  enter- 
prise, full  of  resources.  In  them  we  see  reflected  the  character 
of  the  sea,  as  in  tbe  Dorians  the  character  of  the  mountaina 
The  latter  partook  of  the  narrowness  and  exclusiveness  of  their 
own  homes,  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  and  by  them  protected 
from  the  incursion  of  strangers  and  strange  innovations.  Ths 
lonians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  open  as  the  sea,  and  had  as  many 
moods.  They  were  eminently  susceptible  to  beauty  in  all  its 
forms,  to  the  charm  of  change  and  to  novelty.  They  were  ever 
ready  to  put  any  belief  or  institution  to  the  test  of  discussion, 
and  were  governed  as  much  by  ideas  as  by  sentiments.  Keen- 
ness of  intellect,  taste  in  all  matters  of  literature  and  art,  grace 
in  expression,  and  measure  in  everything  distinguished  them 
above  all  Greeks.  Tbe  development  of  epic  poetry,  the  origin 
of  prose,  tbe  cultivation  of  philosophy,  are  the  proud  distinction 
of  the  Ionian  race. 

In  Athens  we  have  the  qualities  of  the  Ionian  race  in  their 
finest  flower.  Inhabiting  a  city  by  the  sea,  the  Athenians  were 
in  open  communication  with  all  the  eastern  colonies  of  Gzeece, 
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while  the  main  rontes  to  the  colonieG  of  the  west  convergnd  at 
Athena.  The  capacitiea  of  the  sea  were  developed  fully  by  the 
Athenians.  Their  empire  was  a  niantime  empire,  and  their 
commercial  supremac;  vaa  established  by  the  sea.  It  was  the 
naval  victory  of  Salamis  which  made  domocracy  inevitable,  and 
gave  to  every  citizan  of  Athene  the  right  to  help  in  governing 
the  city  which  he  had  helped  in  saving.  The  citizens  into 
whose  hands  was  thns  given  the  government  of  this  great  city 
were  essentially  an  enlightened  people.  No  seed  of  science, 
art,  OT  literature  was  sown  among  them  in  vain  ;  no  attempt  to 
improve  or  embelliBb  life  vras  rejected  by  them  because  it  was 
nnLnown  to  their  fatheis  or  foreign  to  their  prejudices.  80  far 
as  the  Athenians  differ  from  the  lonians,  of  whom  they  were  a 
branch,  the  difference  is  the  same  as  that  between  Greece  and 
the  colonies  geneially.  The  Athenians  were  less  original  hnt 
more  receptive  than  the  lonians  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
If  they  wore  lesa  ready  at  striking  out  a  new  line,  they  were 
more  persistent  in  working  out  an  old  one.  If  they  invented 
no  instrument,  they  added  new  strings  to  the  instruments  in- 
vented  by  others,  and  extracted  tones  of  beauty  unsuspected  by 
the  inventors.  Eminently  enlightened,  they  not  only  appreciated 
nnd  welcomed  every  form  of  literature  which  existed  in  Greece, 
but  they  extracted  the  essence  from  epic,  iambic,  and  lyric 
poetry,  and,  by  uniting  them  in  the  drama,  gave  them  a  form 
which  gratilied  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear,  and  marked  the 
culminating  point  of  Greek  poetry.  In  prose  their  taste  was 
equally  catholic,  and  their  services  to  lit«rature  equally  great 
They  furnished  Herodotus  with  his  most  appreciative  audiences ; 
their  city  was  the  centre  to  which  rhetoricians  and  philosophers 
congregated  from  all  quarters  of  Greece.  History  was  given  a 
profound  and  scientific  basia  by  Thucydidea ;  philosophy  was 
given  by  Socrates  the  direction  which  it  has  since  ever  followed, 
by  Plato  a  literary  form  which  it  has  since  never  surpassed ;  and 
finally,  oratory,  developed  by  a  series  of  artists  in  words,  reached 
its  zenith  in  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes. 

Although,  up  to  this  point,  our  object  has  been  to  see  only 
how  Greek  literature  was  affected  by  the  race-qualities  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  physical  conditions  under  which  they  lived,  we 
have  been  compelled  incidentally  to  take  into  consideration  tho 
influence  of  political  and  social  conditions.  But  before  we  can 
estimate  their  influence  fully,  or  fully  comprehend  the  influence 
of  the  Greek  language  on  Greek  literature,  we  must  have  some 
idea  of  the  way  in  which,  in  classical  iimea,  litentore  was  com* 
mimicated  to  the  public.    It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
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writing  was  even  known  in  Greece  much  before  b.o.  700.  It 
is  probable  that  for  a  centuiy  and  a  half  after  that  date  it  waa 
only  used  for  purposes  of  commerce  and  correspondence.  For 
&  century  after  that  it  seems  as  though  the  only  use  it  was  to 
literature  was  to  enable  an  author  to  write  out  a  single  copy  of 
his  works.  It  is  only  about  aa  430  or  420  that  we  find  copies 
of  manuscripts  multiplied  and  diffused,  and  for  a  century  after 
that  time  it  was  not  to  the  reading  public  that  authors  addressed 
themselves.  In  other  words,  writing  seems  not  to  have  been 
known  during  the  period  of  epic  poetry,  not  to  have  been  used 
for  literary  purposes  during  the  age  of  lyric  (except  towards  the 
end),  to  have  been  used  by  the  early  historians,  philosophers, 
and  dmmatists  only  as  an  aid  to  composition,  and  not  to  have 
been  needed  as  a  means  of  publication  by  the  orators,  with 
whom  classical  Greek  literature  ends. 

Greek  literature,  then,  was  communicated  to  the  public  orally, 
not  by  means  of  the  multiplication  and  diffusion  of  manuscripts. 
But  oral  communication  implies  the  collection  of  an  audience  to 
whom  the  author  can  address  his  words ;  and  the  occasion  on 
which,  the  purposes  for  which,  the  place  in  which,  and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  audience  is  collected,  exercise  a  consider^ 
able  influence  on  the  literary  form  of  the  work  presented  to  it. 
Further,  the  reaction  of  the  audience  on  the  author  being  more 
immediate,  was  more  effectual  than  it  is  even  in  these  days  of 
the  printing-press.  Let  us  then  see  the  nature  of  the  audiences 
to  whose  approval  the  various  kinds  of  Greek  literature  were 
submitted,  and  their  influence  on  the  development  of  that  litera- 
ture. In  the  earliest  times,  the  period  of  epic  poetry,  it  was  to 
the  kings  and  chieftains  that  the  poets  looked  for  patronage, 
and  it  was  in  a  chieftain's  hall  that  the  minstrel  found  an  audi- 
ence to  appreciate  his  poetry  and  reward  his  efforts.  It  was 
not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  the  minstrel  chose  for  his  theme 
the  exploits  and  adventures  of  famous  heroes  in  whom  his 
patrons  saw  the  mythical  reflection  of  themselves,  and  to  whom, 
in  many  cases,  they  traditionally  traced  their  origin.  When 
this  state  of  things  passed  away,  literary  genius  found  tlie  most 
favourable  conditions  for  its  development  in  another  race  and 

t nether  place.  The  culture  of  the  iEolians  and  the  natural 
cauties  of  Lesbos  fostered  the  growth  of  lyric  poetry.  But 
the  audience  to  whom  this  kind  of  poetry  was  addressed  was 
more  exclusive  than  were  the  audiences  who  listened  to  epio 
poetry.  The  latter  consisted  of  all  the  househdld  of  the  chief- 
tain, which  was  addressed  by  a  wandering  minstrel  The  audi- 
ence of  lyric  poetry  consisted  of  the  jEolian  aristocracy  exclu- 
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eively,  who  were  addressed  by  a  member  of  theii  own  order, 
posseaaing  the  same  general  views  of  life  and  society  as  them- 
selves.  Hence  the  personal  and  intimate  character  of  lyric 
poetry,  which  was  the  outpouring  of  the  poet's  heart  to  thoBs 
on  whose  sympathy  be  could  confidently  rely.  But  in  oDiur 
countries,  both  at  the  same  time  aa,  and  later  than,  the  dejrelop- 
ment  of  personal  lyrics  in  Lesbos,  the  social  and  political  cun- 
ditions  were  difietent,  produced  a  different  hind  of  audience, 
and  resulted  in  a  different  kind  of  lyric.  In  Sparta,  for  in- 
stance, as  we  have  seen,  the  citizens  were,  by  tlie  bonds  of  theii  j 
condition,  only  allowed  to  participate  in  literature  collectively.' 
For  them  something  was  required,  in  the  production  of  which 
•  large  body  could  partake,  and  to  which  the  whole  body  of 
citizena  could  listen  at  once.  These  conditions  resulted  in  the 
development  of  choral  lyric.  The  rise  of  democracy  at  Athens, 
and  the  consequent  demand  for  a  form  of  literary  entertainment 
which  the  whole  population  of  the  great  city  could  simulta- 
neoosly  be  present  at,  were  conditions  which  forced  the  growth 
of  the  drama.  But  dramas  were  only  prodnced  in  Athens  at 
stated  and  somewhat  long  intervals,  while  the  people  became 
more  and  more  eager  for  literary  food,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  assembly  and  the  law-courts,  in  which  the  people  found 
themselves  gathered  with  great  frequency,  became  tjie  means 
of  gratifying  the  literary  instincts  of  the  Athenians.  Orators 
Bought  to  impart  to  prose  an  artistic  beauty  of  its  own  which 
should  rival  tiiat  of  poetry ;  and,  under  the  sound  and  watohfol 
criticism  of  their  audience,  the  Athenian  people,  they  at  lost 
succeeded. 

Thus  the  oral  communication  of  classical  Greek  literature 
and  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  communicated  together 
materially  infiuenced  the  course  of  its  developmeot.  To  these 
causes  must  also  be  assigned  their  contribution  to  the  excellence 
of  Greek  literature.  Aristotle  rightly  recognised  that,  on  the 
whole  and  in  the  long-run,  the  judgment  of  a  large  pnblic  was 
more  sound,  less  liable  to  eccentricity,  one-sidednesa,  and  exag- 
geration, than  ore  cliques  and  sectiorj.  Now,  in  Athens,  oratory 
and  the  drama  were  necessarily  thus  subjected  to  tlie  crit4ci8m 
of  the  whole  people,  who,  as  far  as  we  may  judge  by  results, 
discharged  the  function  of  criticism  witli  Judgment  and  dis- 
criniinatioft.  This  was,  doubtless,  partly  due  to  the  natural 
taste  of  the  Athenians ;  but  taste  requires  cultivation,  and  it  is 
the  oral  communication  of  literature  to  ivhich  we  must  ascribe 
tlie  cultivation  of  thi  Atheniana  If  an  Athenian  at  times 
heard  inferior  dramas  and  inferior  oratory,  he  could  not  go  to 
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the  assembly  and  the  theatre  without  nlso  hearing  great  drami- 
tUts  and  fine  orators ;  whereas,  at  the  present  day,  a  man  may 
read  and  read,  and  not  read  the  masterpieces  which  alone  cul' 
tivate  the  mind,  ruither,  the  literature  which  is  read  costs 
money;  the  literature  to  which  the  Athenians  listened  wa«  free. 
Finally,  the  value  we  have  here  put  upon  oml  communicatioa 
is  confirmed  by  the  decline  literature  underwent  when  it  ceased 
to  be  communicated  orally.  The  narrowness  of  the  reading; 
public,  to  wliom  authors  of  the  Alexandrian  times  addressed 
themselves,  is  reQected  in  the  narrowness  of  their  point  of 
view,  and  the  incapacity  of  this  narrow  public  to  discharge  ite 
literary  and  critical  functions  seems  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
it  did  not  succeed  in  developing  any  writer  of  genius. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  classical  Greek  literature  was  designed 
to  be  uttered  aloud,  and  was  necessarily  tested  by  the  ears  of 
the  audience,  whose  sense  of  beauty  its  sound  had  to  gratify, 
we  can  estimate  the  importance  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  language  to  the  literature.  In  the  changes  which  alt 
languages,  not  dead,  undergo,  one  of  the  most  important  causes 
is  imm's  desire  to  express  himself  with  the  least  amount  of 
trouble.  Some  words  are  found  to  be  as  intelligible  when 
docked  of  a  letter  as  when  they  are  pronounced  in  full ;  and 
gradually  the  letter  is  droppeiL  Some  sounds  are  hard,  some 
easy  to  repeat  in  quick  succession,  and,  accordingly,  when  such 
combinations  occur  in  a  word,  one  of  the  sounds,  if  hard  to 
repeat,  is  altered,  "  dissimilated,"  or  a  sound  easy  to  repeat  is 
substituted  for  somo  other  sound,  which  is  thus  "  assimilated  " 
to  the  other.  The  result  in  all  cases  is  a  word  easier  to  pro- 
nounce in  the  new  than  in  the  old  form.  But  although  the 
nnconi^ciouB  striving  after  ease  in  pronunciation  is  at  the  bottom 
of  many  changes,  tliero  is  also  at  work  a  tendency  to  gratify 
the  ear  by  makinj;  changes  which  result  in  producing  sounds 
pleasant  in  themselves  to  listen  to,  and  by  avoiding  sounds  of 
the  opposite  description.'  On  the  strength  of  this  latter  in- 
Btintt  mainly  depends  the  bf^auty  of  a  language  as  judged  by 
the  ear ;  and  the  instinct  was  strung  in  the  Greeks  and  potent 
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In  the  fonnation  of  their  language.  Whether  the  disappearance 
of  the  vj  eotind  of  the  digamma  and  the  ^  sound  of  the  iota 
was  determined  by  a  proper  exercise  of  instinct  or  only  by  a 
capricious  repugnance,  the  aversion  to  the  hissing  sound  of  a 
succession  of  sibilants  was  certainly  a  gain  to  the  beauty  of 
the  knguaga'  Even  clearer  cases  oi  gain  are  the  eyetematic 
avoidancs  of  a  congeries  of  consonants,  and  the  lepngnance  to 
ending  a  word  with  a  consonant,  and  thus  bringing  it  up  with 
a  jerk  at  the  end.  Assimilation  and  dissimilation  both  of  con- 
sonants and  vowels  were  used  also  with  a  sense  of  the  beauty 
to  be  got  out  of  them.  The  vowel  system  was  so  developed 
OS  to  give  variety  and  lightness  to  the  language.  In  a  word  of 
several  syllables,  instead  of  repeating  the  same  vowel  sound  in 
syllable  after  syllable,  so  that  the  sound  of  the  word  was  doll 
and  monotonous,  the  vowels  were  varied.  When  once  this 
variation  of  vowels  had  established  itself  in  certain  words,  the 
influence  of  analogy  reinforced  the  strength  of  the  original 
tendency,  and  the  dissimilation  of  vowels  became  the  recog- 
nised principle  regulating  the  addition  of  terminations  (such  as 
those  of  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  adjectives)  and  the 
process  of  word-formation. 

The  two  principles  which  underlie  the  production  of  tbing^ 
beautiful,  whether  in  painting  music,  or  literature,  are  variety(| 
in  harmony  and  variety  in  contrast.  These  two  qualities  ste' 
conspicuous  in  the  Greek  language,  judged  by  the  eat;  and  to 
them  must  be  added  the  quality  which  characterised  Greek  art 
generally — measure  in  all  things.  The  Greeks  allowed  play  to 
the  tendency  to  express  tbtmselvas  with  as  little  trouble  as 
possible,  but  they  did  not  allow  it  to  proceed  so  far  as  to  mili- 
tate against  intelligibility.  They  rejected  consonants  vhich 
were  hard  to  pronounce  or  disagreeable  to  hear,  but  they 
stopped  in  this  process  at  the  point  beyond  which  it  would 
have  been  impoasihle  to  go  without  depriving  the  langnage  of 
the  variety  of  contrast  between  the  vowel  and  the  consonantal 
systems.  They  inheritfid  a  vowel  system  in  which  the  variety 
of  contrast  existed,  and  they  supplemented  it  by  differentiating 
the  broad  sound  of  the  a  so  as  to  add  variety  in  harmony. 
This,  then,  was  the  instrument  which  Greek  authora  received 
from  the  Greek  people,  and  with  which  they  had  to  express 
their  thoughts  iu  sounds  which  would  satisfy  the  ear  of  the 
nation  which  had  -created  so  fair  a  language.  What  the  instinct 
of  the  people  had  done  for  the  wotds  of  the  language,  the 
Roriiiiilsi  wM  ridieoled 
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literal;  men  in  their  turn  did  for  the  aentenco  and  the  period 
The  sentence,  and  then  the  period,  Srst  in  poetry  and  after 
wards  in  piose,  vere,  as  regards  the  beauty  of  their  sound, 
gradually  invested  viUi  the  same  variety  of  harmony  and  con- 
trast, the  same  balance,  ease  of  pmounciation,  and  (jTatiiication 
to  the  sense  of  hearing,  as  already  marked  the  separate  words 
of  the  language.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  beauties  of  Greel 
litorature,  and  is  a  beauty  intimately  connected  with  its  oral 
communication.  Modem  Hteniture  is  taken  in  hy  the  eyes 
nther  than  the  ears ;  and  modem  readers  so  rarely  hear  litera- 
ture, that  it  is  sometimes  even  necessary  to  explain  that  prose 
quite  as  much  as  poetry  has  its  own  rhythms,  and  that  in  the 
mere  sound  of  a  sentence  beauty  may  reside. 

But  although  art  may  take  words  as  its  material  and  create 
beauty  out  of  them  as  well  as  out  of  musical  sounds,  the  prac- 
tical object  of  language  is  to  express  our  thoughto.  We  have 
therefore  to  consider  how  the  Greek  language  performed  this  its 
I  main  function.  The  Grst  and  greatest  quality  of  the  language 
[from  this  point  of  view  is  its  clearness.  Both  in  the  formation 
of  words  and  in  the  structure  of  its  sentences  it  is  transparent. 
Ab  regards  the  former,  a  wotd  in  Greek  at  once  shows  by  ite 
form  what  other  words  it  is  by  deriration  connected  with,  what 
is  the  root  of  the  word,  how  it  is  formed  from  the  root,  and 
what  modification  in  meaning  the  root  has  undergone  along 
with  its  modification  in  form  or  with  its  extension  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  termination.  The  structure  of  the  sentence  is  also 
transparent.  In  common  with  other  inflectional  languages,  it 
possessed  the  advantage  of  stamping  each  word  as  it  proceeded 
from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  with  the  inflectional  mark  which 
indicated  its  position  and  function  in  the  sentence.  But  it  is  not 
in  all  inflectional  languages  that  the  structure  of  the  sentence  can 
be  thus  readily  seen  through ;  and  the  superior  transparency 
of  Greek,  as  we  have  it  in  the  literature  preserved  to  us,  is  due 
to  the  oral  character  of  the  literaturai  In  works  that  are  de- 
signed to  be  read,  clearness  is  not  so  imperatively  demanded  as 
it  is  in  works  tliat  reach  on  audience  through  its  ears  only.  A 
reader,  if  he  fails  to  catch  the  author's  meaning  at  firat,  can 
read  through  the  sentence  again  and  again  until  he  puzzles  the 
meaning  out.  But  on  audience  listening  to  an  orator,  a  drama, 
or  the  recitation  of  any  work,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  has 
no  such  opportunity.  Consequently,  the  author's  first  business, 
if  he  wislies  to  retain  the  attention  of  the  andience  whose  ap- 
proval he  is  seeking,  is  to  write  in  such  a  manner  that  he  who 
liatens  cv\  readily  understand.     Hence  the  luaness  of  parea* 
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thesea  in  Greek,  and  the  avetsion  to  heaping  up  relative  clansee, 
which  necessarily  have  a  looseness  of  connection,  in  which  both 
author  and  audience  have  a  tendency,  winch  is  dilhcult  to 
obviate,  to  lose  sight  of  the  paint  of  view  from  which  the  sen- 
tence started.  Torsenese,  tix  was  demanded  of  the  Greek 
anthoT,  and  was  largely  obt8;ned  by  the  use  of  participles. 
AVhat  with  us  becomes  a  causal,  concesaive,  temporal,  or  hypo- 
thetical clause,  was  expressed  in  Greek  by  a  participle.  A 
marked  feature  of  the  Greek  language  is  its  extensive  use  of  anti- 
thesis ;  the  value  of  which  for  an  oral  literature  is  couaiderebl& 
'  It  substitutes  for  complex  sentences  simple  ones;  for  a  pro- 
longed strain  a  short  and  easf  appeal  to  the  hearer's  attention. 
To  the  general  clearness  of  Greek  literature  there  are  two  classes  . 
of  exceptions.  The  first  is  constituted  by  the  few  authors  who,  \ 
like  Thncydidee,  wrote  to  be  studied  in  private,  and  not  to  be  I 
produced  before  the  assembled  public  llie  second  consists  of  : 
|)oetty,  such  as  the  choruses  of  plays  and  the  lyric  poetry  of  f 
Pindar,  which  was  destined  to  be  produced  with  tlie  most 
elaborate  musical  accompaniment  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  in 
which,  accordingly,  clearness  of  thought  seema  to  have  been 
Bultordinated  to  beauty  of  sound. 

The  second  great  quality  of  the  Greek  language  is  its  life,  f 
The  apparatus  of  terminations  and  inflections  with  which  the 
language  was  extensively  provided,  atid  which  could  only  be 
worked  by  meana  of  a  considerable  attention  to  r^ularity,  was 
never  allowed  to  reduce  the  formation  either  of  words  or 
sentences  to  a  merely  mechanical  process.  In  I^tin  literature 
the  obeervance  of  the  laws  of  the  language  was  insisted  on  before 
everj'thing.  The  Greeks  pushed  nothing  to  excess;  nor  did  they 
sacrifice  to  monotonous  regularity  and  dull  formality  the  ad- 
vantages which  an  independent  exercise  of  reason  might  secure 
in  the  way  of  ease,  grace,  and  variety.  Heuce  we  not  only  find  I 
that  Herodotus  frequently  and  unmtentionally  wanders  off  in  a  | 
sentence  which  ia  perfectly  transparent  and  intelligible,  but  ' 
which  never  comes  to  a  strictly  grammatical  conclusioa  We 
also  find  that  nnacolutha  of  this  kind  are  deliberately  introduced 
by  Demjsthenes  to  afford  relief  to  perfect  periods  and  artisti- 
cally rounded  sentences.  The  same  tendency  to  set  the  spirit 
above  the  law  of  the  language  in  seen  in  the  Greek  fondness  for 
constructions  in  which  greater  regani  is  paid  to  the  sense  than 
to  the  grammatical  st  iicture  of  the  sentenca  The  language  is 
instinct  with  life  ;  it  never  tolerates  a  raeie  automatic  attention, 
it  is  tranaparec^  to  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
through  it,  but 't  requires  always  "  a  seeing  eye ; "  it  ia  the  pro* 
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duct  of  an  intelligent  people,  and  requires  intelligence  therefore 
to  follow  it.  Greek  thought  played  like  lightning  over  the 
sentence  while  it  was  in  course  of  formation,  and  frequently 
fused  two  sentences  into  one  pregnant  whole.  Hence  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  antecedent  into  the  clause  of  the  relative,  the  attraction 
of  the  relative  to  agree  in  case  with  the  demonstrative  pronoun, 
and  in  certain  cases  the  disappearance  of  the  demonstrative 
altogether.^ 

But  the  life  there  is  in  the  Greek  language  must  not  be 
supposed  to  consist  merely  in  violations  of  strict  and  formal 
grammar.     The  linguistic  instinct  of  the  Greeks  allowed  them  • 
only  to  pursue  the  somewhat  dangerous  path  of  departing  from 
grammar  so  far  as  it  led  to  increased  vividness  and  ease  without 
incurring  the  risk  of  unintelligibility.     The  most  triumphant 
display  of  the  quality  we  are  considering  occurs  within  the 
range  of  strict  grammar :  it  consists  in  the  development  of  the 
Greek  particles.     They  are  essentially  the  work  of  an  intelligent 
people,  and  they  require  for  their  proper  use  an  insight  into  the 
language  which  Aristotler  remarked  was  not  in  his  day  usually 
possessed  hy  foreigners.     In  reading  a  modem  writer,  it  is  very 
rarely  that  we  find  his  words  of  themselves  indicating  on  what 
part  of  the  sentence  he  intended  the  stress  to  be  laid ;  and  the 
absence  of  such  indication  frequently  leaves  us,  not  perhaps 
in  doubt  as  to  his  precise  meaning,  but  in  ignorance  of  the 
importance  which  a  certain  word  is  intended  to  have.     The 
'*  forcible  feeble  "  device  of  italics  may  in  such  a  printed  sen- 
tence as  *'  He  said  so  "  be  made  to  convey  an  imputation  on  the 
speaker^s  accuracy  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  express  this 
imputation  by  as  slight  a  modification  in  the  sentence  as  we 
make  in  the  tone  with  which  the  sentence  is  pronounced.     In 
Greek  it  can  be  done  by  the  insertion  of  a  particle  of  two  letters. 
Nothing  can   testify  more  plainly  to  the  habitual  liveliness 
with  which  the  Greeks  spoke  and  thought  than  the  fact  that 
it  modified  their  language  so  completely  that  every  significant 
inflection  of  the  voice  could  be  reflected  in  the  words  of  the 
sentence. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  Greek  language  as  a  whole, 
but  it  was  divided  into  dialects,  and  they  played  an  important 
part  in  the  literature  of  Greece.  There  were  three  main  dialects, 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  JEolic,  and  many  varieties  and  sub-varieties 
of  these.  Indeed,  each  locality  seeras  to  have  had  peculiarities 
of  speech,  doubtless  minute,  distinguishing  it  from  other  localities 

1  Heooe,  toa,  the  fuBion  of  two  itrictly  speaking  incompatills  poioti  ol 
view  in  luoh  seiitenoef  at  «79^  0  ipaocif. 
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{n  which  the  same  main  dialect  was  spokea.  The  three  main 
dialects  were  probably  sprang  from  oue  common  ancestor,  but 
when  the  differcutiation  took  place  is  unknown.  The  germs  of 
the  difference  may  have  been  in  existence  before  Greek  was  a  [ 
language  bf  iteelf :  the  rise  of  the  three  dialects  is  certainly 
pre-historic.  On  the  differences  between  them  this  is  not  the ' 
place  to  speak.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  say  that 
Doric  retained  more  of  the  old  sounds  belonging  to  the  original 
langn^e  than  the  other  dialects,  and  that  changes  and  innova- 1 
tiona  were  most  frequent  in  Ionic  The  difference  corresponds 
witli  the  difference  in  character  between  the  conservative  Dorians  | 
and  the  more  progressive  louians.  The  Dorians  spoke,  as  in 
matters  political  and  social  they  moved,  slowlj  and  deliberately. 
The  lonians,  especially  the  Athenians,  spoke  rapidly  and  volnbly. 
Accordingly,  in  Doric  we  find  that  the  vowel  sounds  are  broader 
and  fuller,  and  the  combinations  of  consonants  require  more  effort 
to  pronounce ;  while  in  Ionic  the  attrition  of  perpetual  usage 
has  worn  down  both  claasea  of  sound  into  greater  flexibility. 
Ionic  was  therefore  naturally  the  dialect  for  prose,  as  it  was  the 
dialect  of  the  race  in  which  discussion  was  most  free  and  most 
frequent.  Doric,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  been  spe- 
cially suited  for  musical  accompaniment,  and  was  the  dialect  in 
which  lyric  poetry  was  written. 

With  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  dialects  in  literature,  it 
is  generally  said  that  each  kind  of  literature  continued  to  be 
composed  in  the  dialect  of  the  race  which  invented  it.  This 
with  considerable  modifications  is  true.  The  conditions  which 
determined  what  kind  of  literature  each  race  should  produce 
would  to  a  very  largo  extent  be  the  same  as  those  which  deter- 
mined the  dialect  of  the  race ;  and  consequently  between  the 
literature  and  the  dialect  of  any  place  there  would  be  an 
affinity  and  harmony  which  was  not  likely  to  escape  the  tine 
perception  of  the  Greeks,  nor  to  be  violated  by  them.  The  best 
example  is  afforded  by  choral  lyric,  which,  whether  the  poet 
who  took  it  up  came  from  BoBotia  or  from  Ionia,  and  even  when 
it  was  incorporated  into  tlie  Attic  drama,  still  continued  to  be 
composed  in  Doric  But  even  this  example  is  not  wholly  satis- 
factory, for  alt)iough  Sparta  was  the  place  in  which  choral  lyric 
received  its  earliest  development,  choral  lyric  was  in  no  measure 
the  work  of  Spartan  poets.  And  in  the  next  place,  in  the  drama 
at  least,  the  Doric  of  the  choruses  is  not  precisely  Doric  as  it 
was  ever  spoken,  but  a  conventional  literary  dialect,  in  which 
words  were  inserted  borrowed  from  other  dialects  or  invented 
by  the  poet  himaeli     The  dialect  in  which  the  Homeric  poems 
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I  were  composed  waa  indtad  followed,  as  being  the  proper  dialect 
for  epic  poetry  ;  but  it  probably  also  ia  a  conventional  dialect^ 
used  for  literary  purposes,  and  not  anywhere  need  aa  the  lan- 
guiige  of  ordinary  lif».  Of  the  three  remaining  kinds  of  liteia- 
turo,  iambic  poetry,  personal  lyrics,  and  prose,  none  retained  ita 
original  dialect  throughout  ita  history.  Feraonal  lyric  originated 
among  the  JEolianB,  but  when  tmuBpIanted  to  any  other  people, 
naturally  took  the  dialect  of  the  poet  whose  indiTidual  feelings 
it  was  employed  to  convey.  Iambic  poetry  may  be  regarded 
as  having  originated  in  Faroe  through  the  geniufl  of  Archi- 
lochus,  and  for  long  it  retained  ita  native  dialect.  But  when  it 
was  adopted  by  the  Athenians  for  the  dialogue  of  drama,  it 
took  the  dialect  used  in  ordinary  life  by  the  audience  who  heard 
it,  and  becanie  Attic.  In  the  same  way,  and  for  the  aame  rear 
aoiis,  prose,  which  was  tlie  work  of  the  lonians  in  Asia  Minor 
originally,  and  which  for  soini!  time  retained  ita  native  Ionic, 
was  no  sooner  adopted  hy  the  Athenians  than  it  became  Attio 
itself.  Tlie  chief  instiumeiit  in  the  development  of  artiatio 
prose  M':ia  Athenian  oratory  ;  and  it  waa  impossible  that  the 
AtJit'iiians  sjiould  tmnsact  their  political  discussions  and  cases 
at  law  ill  a  dialect  not  their  own.  lint  in  these  cases,  where  a 
branch  of  literature  waa  finitlly  invested  with  a  dialect  othei 
tlian  that  of  the  race  whicli  invented  it,  the  change  was  amply 
jiisLified  by  the  result. 

If  the  tinol  elaboration  of  prose  and  of  the  iambic  took  place 
in  Attic,  it  was  partly  because  iambics  and  prose  found  the  same 
conditions  favourable  to  their  development  as  favoured  the  de- 
velopment of  tlie  Attic  dialect.  Wliat  were  these  condilionst 
Mainly  the  native  tondi'ncy  of  the  Atheniana  to  apeak  much 
and  discuss  overytliing.  Perpetual  use  gave  the  polish,  per- 
petual care  the  keenness,  which,  aa  an  inatnimeat  of  thought, 
their  language  possessed.  These  conditions  are  also  obviously 
suitable  to  the  development  of  profe  in  literature,  and  to  the 
devclojinient  of  ianibic  poetry.  Iambics  are  in  poetry  what 
prose  is  in  literature.  They  a:e  the  vehicle  for  dialogue  and 
discusaion.  Tliey  have  the  most  affinity,  as  Aristotle  pointed 
out,  with  the  rhythm  of  ordinary  conversation.  They  are  framed 
by  nature  for  ]ioiiit«<l,  terse,  and  telling  blows,  such  as  might  be 
given  by  orators  in  debate.  It  ia,  therefore,  by  no  aw'  '.ent  that 
iambics  were  dovelojied  amongst  a  people  who  delighted  in 
discussion,  and  no  casual  coincidence  that  the  jieriod  of  the  drama 
was  followed  by  that  of  the  oratora.  The  iambica  of  the  slflg* 
had  prepared  tlic  language,  literature,  and  people  for  the  orator; 
of  the  Uw'courta  and  the  aeseinbly. 
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Finally,  aa  r^aida  the  language,  ita  decaj  ii  inetnctivo  tot 
the  history  of  the  literatur&  Ae  the  centralisation  of  literature 
in  Athena  facilitated  its  sudden  fall,  so  the  decay  of  the  lan- 
guage wns  accelerated  hy  the  fact  that  Attic  drove  the  other 
dialects  out  of  the  field.  When  Attic  succumbed  tlio  other 
dialects  had  no  recuperative  forces  to  supply  to  the  language^ 
because  Attic  had  already  drained  them  of  their  vitality.  Lan- 
guage and  literature  did  indeed  continue  to  exist  fur  many  cen- 
turies after  the  death  of  Demosthenes ;  but  the  literature  was 
cosmopolitan,  not  specifically  Greek,  the  language  Hellenistic, 
not  classical.  For  language  and  literature  alike  the  price  of 
dissemination  was  decay.  The  conditions  which  were  indispen- 
sable, if  the  language  and  literature  of  Greece  were  to  become 
universal,  were  fatal  to  their  further  development  as  purely 
Greek.  The  literature  of  Greece  could  only  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  whole  civilised  world  when  literature  ceased  to  be 
diffused  omlly,  and  came  U>  be  spread  by  the  multiplication  of 
manuscripts ;  and,  as  we  have  seen  already,  the  written  com- 
munication of  literature  was  inconsistent  with  that  collective 
criticism  of  the  people,  who«e  function  was  to  foster  what  was 
good  and  weed  out  what  was  bad.  So,  too,  the  language  of 
Greece,  or  rather  Attic,  could  only  become  universal  in  the 
ancient  world  by  being  in  everybody's  lipe;  and  the  language 
could  not  be  used  by  foreignera  of  all  kinds,  and  hy  people 
inferior  in  culture  and  intelligence  to  the  Athenians  without 
suffering.'  Its  two  great  qualities,  clearness  and  life,  are  essen-  , 
tiaDy  due  to  the  powers  of  reason  which  the  Greeks  pre-emi- 
nently possessed,  developed  by  the  continual  contact  of  mind 
with  mind.  "  Nothing  but  constant  communion  with  his  con- 
temporaries could  have  produced  [in  an  Athenian]  that  marvel- 
loue  precision  of  language  which  is  observable  in  Aristophanes, 
Plato,  and  the  Orators."'  This  constant  communion  was  im- 
possible to  foreigners,  even  when  they  posseased  the  natural 
powers  of  intellect  which  might  have  benefited  thereby,  and 
wiis  forfeited  hy  natives  who,  like  Xcnophon,  spont  much  of 
their  time  abroad. 

In  fine,  Greek  literature  was  classical  as  long  as  it  was  oral  1 
The  character  and  extent  of  the  audience  addressed  changed  as 
social  anil  political  conditions  changed.  When  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  audience  chan;,'ed,  fresh  means  of  addressing 
it  were  discovered.     The  character  and  extent  of  the  audience, 

>  Campus  tlie  remark  of  Ariitotla'i,  refBrred  tomliuOj.  tUt  furWKUei) 
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together  with  the  means  adopted  for  addressing  it,  determined 
the  form  of  the  matter  addressed  to  it.  To  the  successive 
changes  in  the  former  correspond  the  successive  forms  of  the 
literature — epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  poetry,  historical,  oratorical^ 
niid  philosophical  proee.     That  is  the  history  of  Greek  litezip 
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Kl^<r,  III  ft,  147  ft 

EmpedodM,  91  loa  ft 

£0(1,86 

Ephialtea,  436 

Epfaippna,  391 

Bphonia,  303,  335,  364  ft 

Epic,  I 

Epic  a^e,  88 

Epic  lyrie,  145 

Epicharmoa,  166, 137  ft,  345,  *4^ 

*4?-*8S.48« 
J'l>McUt<&,  75 


Enoonu,  85 
"Epideictia' 


EpiBonl,  60 
Epirnuna,  76 
Epikookyka,  3a 
Epilyeni,  353 


ElaniMa,  173,  176 


Erinna,  143 
Erjphaiua,  l8t 
Eriphoa,  393 


Eabuiidei,  393 
Eubulua,  the  com 
Euboliu,  orator,  460 
Euclidei,  the  archoD,  74 
Enclidea,  philoaophai  468 
Endemoa,  399 
Euemenu,  4M 
Eueniu,  391 
Euetea,  344 


5o6 


INDBX. 


Enezinidei,  244 

Eogamon,  59 

Eugon,  299 

Eumelus,  61,  87 

Eumolpua,  92 

EunicoB,  253 

Euphorion,  205 

Eupolis,  244,  248  ff.,  351 

Euripides'    epiloguea,    15 ;    bftck- 

ground,  8;  136,   144,  169,  182, 

190,  191,  214,  219,  220  ft,  273, 

281,  283,  394 
Euripides,  the  younger,  231 
Europia,  87 
EusebiuB,  69  and  n. 
EustathioB,  59,  97 
Euthias,  461 
Euthycles,  253 
Euthydemns,  468 
Even  us  of  Paros,  15$ 
Evolution  of  Greek  literature^  404 ; 

of    Gree^    oratory   and  of   the 

drama,  405 

Eablbs,  117 

Fairy  tales,  17,  19,  24 

Folk-lore,  81 

Forgeries,  literary,  154,  299 

Gbnialooioal  poems,  87 
Oeranomaekiaf  76 
OigantomaehiOf  76 
Onesippus,  233 
Gorgias,  328,  370,  38$,  390.  39« 

Haononides,  460 
Harpocration,  459  n. 
HecatflBus,  298,  300  ff.,  324.  325 
Hegemon,  writer  of  parodies^   76, 

97.  253 
Hegesander,  436 

Hegesias,  55 

Hegesinus,  87 

Hegesippus,  448  ft 

Hegias,  59 

Hellanicus,  25,  57,  302,  32$ 

Heniochus,  293 

Heraclides,  comedian,  ^3 

Heraclides,  historian,  360 

Heraclitus,  philosopher,  84,  85,  93, 

466 

Heraclitus,  comedian,  293 

Hermesianaz,  155 

Hermias,  366 


HermippuB,  i<C  248 

Hermc^mus,  468 

Herodas,  155 

Herodorus,  365 

Herodotus,  84,   209  and  il,   jog^ 

301,  306  ft,  328,  335,  342,  346^ 

368,  476,  488 
Herophilus,  305 
Hesiod,  77  ft,  314 
Hiatus,  avoidance  o^  396,  410 
Hieronymus,  the  trageouan,  233 
Hieronymus,  69  and  a. 
Himerteus,  436 
Hipparchus,  79 
Hippias,  365,  369 
Hippo,  468 
Hippocrates,  303  ft 
Hipponax,  154 
Hippys,  299 
Historical  dramas,  197 
History,  2,  297  ft 
Hitopade^  19 
Homer,  3,  2(3  ft ;  date  ol^  48, 65  ;  th« 

tragedian,  66  ;  parodied,  97,  485 
Homeric  epigrams,  93 
Homeric  hymns,  69  ft 
Homeric  poems,  origin,  27  ft 
HomeridsB,  51,  52  ft 
Hyacinth  song,  1 10 
Hybrias,  170 
Hymn,  meaning  of,  69 
Hyperidet,  436  ft,  449,  452,  454 

lAMBia  113, 114 

Ibycus,  156  ft 

Idaeus,  466 

Iliad,  background,  7,  9 ;  plot,  1 1  | 
Bk.  xxiv.,  14  ;  falae  conception  of, 
17  ;  age  of,  26 

Inscriptions,  42  ft ;  at  Abu  Simbel, 
42  ft 

Ion,  I5S»  ai8,  365 

lonians,  their  place  in  Greek  litera- 
ture, 490 

lophon,  209  n.,  218 

Isaius,  402  ft,  407,  409 

Isocrates,  32,  160,  261,  392  ft,  405, 
407 

Kalewala,  34 
Kapion,  126 
Kekeidea,  i8a 
Kerkidas,  155 
Kydias,  170 


IdmproklM,  170 
Luua,9%  164,  173 
LearcbU,  181 
Leoalhenes,  46I 
Letehei,  57 
Lsucippiu,  468 
Lhuco.  153 
Lilniiki,  8S 
Licymniiu,  183 

Litemy  nlmni.  a 
LiaU  Iliad,  57,  62,  68 
Logographera,  in  hutor7,  93,  999, 

303  ;  In  oimtoij,  371,  407 
Luoian,  313 
LyciB,  253 
LycurguR,  33 
LycurgDi,  ontor,  446!. 
Lyric  poetry,  ro6  B. 
Lygiw^  383  ff.,  403,  405,  4Sa 
Lyaippni,  251 


MxMHt,  136 
Magnea,  344  tL 
Munerciia,  333 
Maniucripti,  493 
Martfila,  75 
Matron,  76 
Jft^D^Mciia,  86 
Meknippides,  174  181 
MelAuippide^  the  jooriger,  1 


Mela. 


".  *99 


Helic,  III,  121  ff.  J  at  oourt,  155 

Melto  epic,  145 

Meluam,  99 

Menander,  283, 1S4,  185,  325 

MeliarchiB,  181 

Menedeiriia,  468 

Heneaecbmui,  459 

Meoippui,  144 

Metacharacteriaation,  74  & 

Metagenei,  253 

MetrodoniB,  46S 

Mime^  242,  4«.  478 

Mimnennua,  113,  131,487 

Minjaa,  6t 

Moeajmacho^  I93 

Mienicles,  436 

Morality,  in  Hodod,  83 

Moiaiiuiu,  306 

Morjrchiu,  233 

Uiuanu,  31  n.,  93 

Myik,  181 


Myllni,344 
Myrtilai,  24S 
Uyttia,  171,  173,  iSl 
Uyatia,  )8l 
l^tholc^,  26 

SampaetUm  Epic,  87 
Ntkaia,  th^  68 
Neophron,  ir9 
HAdtatgattUd,  28,  33 
Niahacbaraa,  353 
Nioomacbni,  tbo  tngediaa,  333 
Nioophrun,  3  33 
Niooatratni,  293 
Nomea,  108,  135  and  il 
Katlei,  59 
Notbippui,  233 


OoFOPOB,  19 

OdyB«7,  p.^       _    _ 

argument,  17;  aipuaitMn,  I 
"  keniet "  o(.  19;  "ti*"*'.  22 ; 
"  original  Odrue;,"  23, 34  ;  unity 
of  deMgn,  23  ;  aga  of,  36  j  geo- 
Eraphii^  knowledge  of,  27 

(ESdipodeia,  6a 

Ogre.,  17 

Olen,  108 

Oll^arohj,   iti  inflaeooB  on  Greek 
literature.  160 

Olympic  (watjona,  364 

Onomaoritoi,  29,  30,  31  n. 

Oral  character  ri  Ora^  liteiatnra^ 

48  ;  tnnamuaion,  46  ;  dalirery, 

49  S.,   159.    396;    lt>   inSuence, 
492  fl. ;  of  proa^  384 

Oratory  3 

Oratoty,  367  (L I  tt*  deidiae,  461  C 

Oipbelio,  393 

Oiphen*,  29,  30 

On>)iio  poetry,  35 

0]^ic  poets,  91 

PXAN,  1 08 

Palinode  of  Stealcbonii,  144 

Pa]Iia»,366 

Pamphoi,  108 

Fan-Helleniam,  394 

Panntliu,  31 

PanatheoKa,  the,  76 

PantBdea,233 

Faayaaie,  89 

Fantbaaii,  278 

Fannenlde>,  93,  94,  99  fT.,  467 


$oS  nc 

Puodoa,  ikt,  190 

PutheniA,  118 

Farthenon,  7 

Paiuaniu,  19,  S4 

pMUMiiM,  pbyaiciiui,  103 

Feisonder,  88  ff. 

FerguBum,  Ji,  31 

PericleB,  367 

"  Periodic  "  itjla,  376 

Perigonioi,  27  tL 

Fene^Sa 

Fersinni,  ga 

PhsidimTiB,  90 

Fhndo,  468 

Fheracntea,  X47 

Pharecjdei  of  BttOC,   93.    91   >98 

ff.,  4&S 
Fherecydn,  hlatoriul,  19S  (L,  334 
FbiUmmon,  loS 
Fhiliatos,  366 
FhileMnu,  393 
Fhiliniu,  460 
PhiliKt)%  193 
Pbiloclw,  306 
Fhiluontea,  460 
Fbilndemot,  74 
Fhilolaas,  468 
Fhilonidra,  248 
Philowphy.  a.  465 
FhiloxeDon,  183 
FhUjllias,  353 
Flioaat,  61 
Phocjlide*,  1S3 


Phon 


«,337 


FhoTonu,  87 

Fhotiiu,  25 

Fhrjnidiua,  tragodwo,  1S7  ff.,  193 

Fbiynichui,  oomedun,  351 

Fhryaia,  iSl 

Fig™.  75 

Pindu,  39,  65,  73,  107,  133,  'TO 

8-  376 
Fiaiiitntiu,  commisuoD  o(  39  ff. 
"  Fkin  >t;le,"  385 
Plata,  pbaoKpher,   loi,  161,   366, 

375,281,297,  360,4688. 
FUti^  the  oomediui,  344,  353 
Pi'llio.  33S 
FoluB,  468 
FolycrMe*,  398,  401 
Foljcidui,  i8a 
Foljrenctiu,  4361  449 
FolymnectDi,  116 
FoljiMiu,  353 


Porphyi^,  39.  334.  335 
Poodonins,  33 
Fratinu,  185  S.,  191 
Prmxifforii,  181 
PrMlUa,  181 

Fmdiu,  54  ff.,  61  ff..  75.  ioi(  134 
Frodiciu,  61,  328,  369 
Frolugue,  of  tragedy,  19a,  324,  315 
Fiuae,  diicoTer;  oi,  Si ;  beginauig 

of,  93,  297  fl. 
FroUgora^  48,  328,  368  fl. 
Ftanmatkia,  76 
Fablioatioii,  38 
Pjth^om,  465 
P;thangd(u,  133 
Fftbeaa,  459 

"  RuDiHO  tragedian!,"  333  ff, 

BeciCation,  39 ;  of  Homer,  40,  313 

Sttum,  the,  59, 60,  63,  67,  68 

Rbapiodiatii,  51  ff. 

Bhiiithon,  237 

' '  Bunning  ilyle,"  376 

8adi  of  Trojr,  58,  6c^  43 

Bakadaa,  126 

Salpe,  igi 

aannjrio,  253^- 

Sappho,  I33,'537j^  161, 163,  485 

B»tire,  479 

Satjrio  drama,  1S6 

"  School  "  of  iCachjlni,  305 

Bchoole,  in  B.11.  500,  45 

Scirai,  237 


Skidd  of  HtraiitM,»6 

Sicilian  rttotorio,  31S9 

Silli,  97 

Simonidei o(  Amotgo^  117  '.<  '53 

Simonidea  «l  Geoe,  133,   163,  487, 

48E. 
Slmonidei  of  Co*,  Uitoruii,  365 
SwMm.llui,  63 
Skaldi,  36 
Sfapinit,  110 
Skyt&U,  44  ff.,  48 
Socratea,  99.    t°°,  309,    313,   311, 

333  ;  and  AriBtophane*,  363, 359, 

46S 
Solon,  107,  113,  116,  ISS,  15^1487 
Soaadeva,  19 
Bong*,  popular,  109  ff. 


SopktOT,  337 

9<iphmietua,  365 

Suphilui,  193 

B.,phMa,  364,  368,  46s 

BophqcW   I3S,  183,  189,  »7  ft, 

2*3.  ai7.  33a.  335.486-. 
Sopbocldi,  the  younger,  SIS 
Sol*roD,  24*.  475,  478 
SoUdea,  893 
Spftrtk,    her  tervtoei  to  titentan, 

487  ;  rMB  qiulitiM,  488  ft 
Spbettiu,  436 
SpmCbanu,  333 
Stuinjft,  I  go  ff. 
StMiaoi,  55 

Stetilchurui,  86,  133,  143  S.,  157 
StenmbniiiiHt  365 
Stheneeiu,  333 
StmttU,  i;3 
StrMoclES,  460 

Suidu,  75  uid  n.,  89,  90,  117,  307 
Suiarion,  336,  344 
Sw^ow-Kmg,  the,  [09 
Syraciua,  160 

Tacttitb,    coiDpand    with    Tbocrr- 

didea,  346  ft 
TaJdng  of  (Kdtalia,  61 
Ttiult\ng  of  Ckinm,  86 
Telurchii,  181 
Teleelidei,  348 
Tdegmia,  59.  63,  67 
TdemaMa,  18,  68 
Teledllk,  181 
Teleitei,  r83 

Terpuider,  73,  110,  133  ft 
T«todogi«>  of  Antipbon,  374 
'nu>lea,465 

Th«UtM,  133,  114,  126,  127 
Thibai;  6c^  79,  90 
ThemUtocle^  367 
Thmniitngenei,  151 
Theochreitiu,  366 
Theucrituii,  343 
Theocritus,  Snpbiit,  366 
Thwxlecto,  133 
Tbe.HloHriiu,  lit 
Theodonu,  philoHpher,  391,  46S 
Theognidea,  14S. 
Tbeognis,  hii  "•aaJ,"  46,  107,  III, 

147  ft 
Tbeofftui,  the  t(>g«dlMi,  33J 


Theophiliu,  391 
ThenpoiDpiu,  335,  363  ft 
IlieaiHi,  184  ft 


I  nrvfljuuQitafl,  39^  ^ 
Tbtt^didee,  261,  313,  317  ft,  355, 

3SS.370 
TJnutrchiu,  436 
TunetiUiBiu,  3^3 
TimoclM,  Orphio  poet,  9s 
Tlmoelea,  wmeJUa,  sgl 
Timon,  97 
Tinuitheii*,  393 
11»i»«,  370 
TtiawimaAia,  6l 
Trogediuu  uid  HooMr,  6;  ft 
Tragedy,  119,  (83  ft 
Tngie  tarn,  the,  139 


Trilogy.  196,  3o's,  478 

Troju  table,  63 

Tytuiiebui,  170 

l^nnny,    ita    ioflaenoe    on  Greek 

literature,  159 
Tyrtoui,  107,  113,  ri6,  116 
Tietiei,  30,  459  n. 

Veda*,  the,  36,  128 
Vene,  pimoticsl  vaJne  o(,  Si 
VirgU,77 

Wtddvig  Iff  Etyx,  86 

Wolf,  27  ft 

Women,  their  pddtiaa,  120,  128 

Writing,  38  ;  origin,  Ac,  41  ft  ;  il 

teriali  for,  46,  491 


XAMTFim,  3M,  324 
XenUdhul,  I93 
Xenoolw,  319 
Xcnocritn*,  116 
Xenodamos,  136 
Xeninnede^  299 


Zmo,  48,  7S.  8s,  99.  4«  '■ 

Zeaodutnl,  30  n. 
Zcilui,  366,  39S,  401  ft 
Zopjrnt,  29,  30k  90 
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